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THE  PENINSULA  OP  TAMAN. 

Modebn  map-makers  designate  by  the  above  name  what  was  once  a 

oup  of  islands  between  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the 

lack  Sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  and  what  is  now  a  curious 
alternation  of  low  lands  and  marshes,  everywhere  broken  up  and  dis- 
rupted by  phenomena  of  great  rarity  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but 
exceedingly  common  in  this  particular  region — mud  volcanoes— or  di- 
versified by  the  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity ;  and  of  bays,  gulfs,  lakes,  and  estuaries  of  the  sea,  the  differ- 
ent extent  and  the  relation  of  which  to  one  another,  at  various  epochs 
and  even  in  the  present  day,  have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  geographers. 
A  subject  upon  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  some  definite  light  in 
the  present  paper. 

The  hostile  flotillas  of  the  Allies  have  already  visited  almost  all  the 
tangible  points  of  the  peninsula.  The  Boghaz,  or  mouth  of  Lake  Kizil 
Tash,  or  Red  Stone,  and  of  the  Kuban,  on  the  Black  Sea;  Temriuk,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Aktaniz,  or  Ak  Denghiz,  "  the  White  Sea"  of  the 
Turks;  Taman,  the  Cossack  capital  of  the  district,  and  Suvarof's 
neighbouring  fort  of  Phanagoria,  abrogating  to  itself,  with  characteristic 
Russian  impertinence,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Asiatic 
Bosphorian  kingdom,  the  site  of  which  was  not  at  that  spot,  have  all  in 
turn  been  honoured  by  visits  from  the  vindicators  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  its  appurtenances. 

The  Boghaz  was  attacked  and  its  stores  destroyed  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  war.  Taman  and  Phanagoria  were  occupied  by  an  Anglo- 
French  naval  and  military  expedition  on  the  24th  of  September,  and 
Temriuk  was  threatened  and  its  garrison  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
gun-boats  at  the  same  time  as  the  Tyrambian  peninsula  was  attacked, 
as  also  the  bridge  and  causeway  which  connect  that  peninsula  with  what 
was  once  the  island  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  which  the  reader 
must  learn  to  distinguish  from  the  also  islanded  kingdom  of  the  Asiatic 
Bosphorians,  in  which  was  Phauagoria,  the  capital  and  port,  and  Kepos, 
its  far-famed  and  luxurious  gardens. 

The  whole  of  the  peninsula — or  as  some  archaeologists,  thinking  more 
of  bygone  times  than  the  present,  have  designated  it,  Polynesia — pre- 
sents the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  a  geological  as  well  as  in  an 
archaeological  point  of  view.  It  had  not  its  present  form  when  an 
equilibrium  was  restored  to  the  waters,  and  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  countries  around  the  Black  Sea  were  sealed  by  that 
catastrophe  of  the  quaternary  epoch  which  opened  the  Thracian  and  the 
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2  The  Peninsula  of  Taman. 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  depressed  the  course  of  the  Don  and  the  Sea 
•f  Azof.  Traces  of  the  volcanic  agencies  which  brought  about  this  last 
series  of  tilting-ups  and  subsidences  remained  in  the  volcano,  which, 
bursting  out  in  front  of  the  actual  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  once  covered 
the  whole  of  the  Heracleontic  Chersonesus  and  a  portion  of  the  Crimea 
with  cinders.  Such  was  also  the  origin  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Thracian,  and  of  those  of  Opuk  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

At  this  epoch  the  Kuban  emptied  its  waters  into  a  gulf  which  it  was 
gradually  filling  up  with  alluvial  deposits,  and  instead  of  the  low  marshes 
of  the  present  day  and  the  group  of  low  hills  which  constitute  the  Penin- 
sula of  Taman,  there  was  only  a  spacious  arm  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  with 
8m  islet,  new  the  she  of  Yeni-Kaleh,  but  at  that  time  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kertch. 

There  remained  a  power  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  indeed  not  very 
universally  appreciated,  to  keep  this  district~where  Homer  placed  with 
so  much  poetic  justice  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions— in  a  state  of 
constant  commotion  and  disturbance.  This  lay  in  its  so-called  volcanoes 
of  mod,  with  their  slimy  and  bituminous  eruptions,  winch  have  never 
ceased  to  act  up  to  existing  times,  and  the  accumulations  arising  from 
which  have  gradually  given  birth  to  new  lands,  filled  up  inlets  of  the 
sea,  turned  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  obliterated  gulfs,  or  converted  such 
into  inland  lakes.  It  is  thus  that  the  island  of  Cimmeria  or  of  Fontan, 
the  island  of  Tyrambis,  the  island  of  Temriuk,  and  the  island  of  Phana- 
goria,  once  separated  by  as  many  straits,  are  now  united  into  one 
penmsala.  The  Kuban  on  its  own  side  was  also  fining  up  with  its 
detritus  the  gulf  and  inlet  which  separated  it  from  the  then  Polynesia  of 
Taman. 

It  was  by  the  continuous  operations  of  the  two  agencies  combined  that 
what  was  sea  has  been  converted  partly  into  land  and  partly  into  a 
region  of  an  amphibious  character,  where  earth,  fire,  and  water  in  per- 
petual conflict  cause  new  metamorphoses  to  take  place  every  year  in  the 
topography  of  the  country  around.  Thus  the  antique  land  inhabited  by 
the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  and  of  Herodotus  is  not  that  described  by 
Strabo,  and  that  of  Strabo  is  not  the  same  that  exists  in  the  present  day. 
The  Kuban,  which  in  those  times  washed  the  walls  of  Phanagoria,  and 
constituted  the  harbour  of  the  place,  has  quitted  the  neighbourhood  to 
seek  altogether  another  outlet.  Where  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
a  navigable  channel,  now  there  is  nothing  bat  mud.  Islands  also  con- 
stantly appear  and  disappear. 

Kurki,  or  Kurganskoi,  is  the  first  station  at  which  the  traveller  coming 
from  the  region  of  the  Don  puts  foot  on  the  peninsula.  A  group  of 
tumuli  or  kurgans  dotting  the  country  around  have  given  their  name  to 
the  place,  not  far  from  which  a  small  arm  of  the  Kuban,  expanding  to 
form  a  series  of  lakes,  empties  itself  into  the  liman  or  estuary  of  Temriuk, 
also  called  Gorku  Liman.  Traces  of  a  fort  erected  at  this  point  by  the 
Turks  are  still  visible.  There  was  also  attached  to  this  fort  a  consider- 
able enclosed  space,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fortified  station 
or  suburb,  with  its  associated  fort  or  citadel. 

Formerly  the  great  road  across  the  peninsula  to  Taman  passed  to  the 
south  of  the  lake  or  estuary  of  Aktaniz,  or  Attains,  by  the  fiords  and  forts 
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*rf  Smolianoi,  Perevknekoi,  and  Sednoi,  whence  Stehlievaka  was  reached, 
sad  thence  the  capital  of  the  district.  Hug  road  has  not,  however,  been 
used  in  latter  times,  and  the  existing  poet-road  goes  by  Temriuk,  Feros- 
aipskaia,  and  Sennaia-halk. 

The  road  from  Kurlri  to  Temriuk  crosses  the  island  of  Kandaur,  which 
rises  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered 
with  rich  pasturage.  Many  tumuli  are  scattered  about,  giving  evidences 
of  farmer  popaktioii.  On  one  side  is  the  Sen  of  Azofj  on  the  other  Lake 
Aktaniz,  whose  waters  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.*  There  is 
nothing  in  Europe 'that  can  be  precisely  compared  with  this  vast  extent 
of  inland  seas,  lakes,  gulfs,  ana  marshes,  presented  by  the  Peninsula  of 
Taman.  Near  Temriuk  are  some  mud  volcanoes:  one  of  which  filled  np  a 
little  lake  in  the  spring  of  1615,  and  left  behind  it  an  eminence  now 
known  as  the  Gufla-Gora,  or  "  rotten  MIL" 

Under  the  Turks,  Temriuk  was  a  place  of  some  importance;  but  when 
Dr.  Clarke  visited  it,  in  1800,  there  was  only  a  post-house  inhabited  in 
the  whole  place.  When  Dubois  de  Montpereux  was  there,  in  1841,  it 
boasted  of  eighty  houses,  and  of  a  pretty  little  church,  built  with  the 
atones  from  the  old  Turkish  fortress  of  Adass.  A  muddy  channel  still 
keeps  up  a  communication  between  the  estuary  of  Temriuk  and  Lake 
Aktaniz.  In  former  times  vessels  of  small  burden  used  to  pass  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  channel  ofKisiltash,  thence  ascend  the  Kuban,  and  pens 
by  one  of  its  arms  that  flowed  past  the  fort  of  Perevlanskai,  but  which  is 
now  dried  up,  into  Lake  Aktaniz,  and  thence  by  the  channel  of  Temriuk 
into  the  Sea  of  Azof  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  and  salted  in 
the  estuary  of  Temriuk ;  the  waters  of  which  are  so  shallow  that  the 
boats  of  the  Allied  flotilla  were  unable  to  effect  a  landing. 

Adass  Kalahsi  stood,  as  its  name  indicates,  on  an  island  in  the 
Temriuk  channel.  All  that  remains  in  the  present  day  are  traces  of  a 
square  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  every  direction,  and  an  old  iron 
gun.  In  Clarke's  time  there  were  four  towers  at  the  angles ;  but  we  have 
Been  that  the  fort  has  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  new  church  of  Temriuk. 
The  Russians  assaulted  this  fortress  at  a  time  when  the  waters  were 
frozen,  but  the  Turks  having  taken  the  precaution  to  break  the  ice,  they 
lost  five  hundred  men  in  the  undertaking. 

Opposite  to  Temriuk  is  another  island,  the  approach  to  which  is 
defended  by  a  square  earthwork,  raised  by  Suvarof,  with  four  bastions 
and  a  ditch.  Tins  fort  occupies  the  place  where  once  stood  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Milesian  port  of  Tyrambis.  The  site  of  die  port  is  still  marked  by 
an  ancient  mole,  near  which  are  the  huts  of  some  fishermen,  called  the 
Khutor  of  Temriuk.  Tumuli  are  scattered  ail  over  the  bland,  which  is 
six  veraui  mlengua;  their  presence  is  invariably  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  ancient  colonies  in  the  Bosphoros,  and  their  number  and  size  indi- 
cate the  former  population  and  importance  of  the  place.  The  island  of 
Tyrambis  terminates  in  a  sandy  slope  between  two  riant  tumuli  called 
Adassi  Burun,  or  Island  Cape,  at  the  station  of  Peresippe.  An  old  arm 
of  the  aea  which  once  united  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  Lake  Aktaniz  is  crossed 

*  Ak-Deughiz,  or  White  Sea  of  the  Turks ;  Temrivukakot  Lisun  of  the 
MStary  Map  <rf  1S0O;  Kabanakoi  Lunan  of  the  Map  of  the  Stat;  Talis,  1834; 
▲aduttsskoi  Lbuun  of  Khatof  ■  Map*  AJfeooJs  Iioua  of  Stevens,  and  Apktomz 
Liman  of  Favre. 
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at  this  point  by  a  sandy  down  and  bridge,  for  nothing  remains  of  the 
ancient  channel  but  three  lakes  and  a  narrow  bed  of  water,  with  a  vast 
extent  of  reed  marsh.*  In  1799  a  mud  island  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  at 
this  point,  but  it  disappeared  in  1800.  It  reappeared  for  a  short  time 
in  1814. 

At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  Peresippe  is  another  great 
island,  upon  which,  half-way  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Bay  of 
Taman,  is  an  old  square  fort,  clad  with  the  usual  greensward  of  the 
tumuli.  Beyond  this  is  a  vallum  ten  feet  in  height  and  about  a  hundred 
paces  in  width,  which  keeps  along  the  hollow  way  as  for  as  to  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  The  square  fort  has  been  identified  with  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Clazomenians,  and  the  vallum  with  the  intrenchment  and 
ditch  of  the  Cimiderians,  which  Strabo  describes  as  defending  the  island 
in  which  that  people  had  established  the  seat  of  their  empire. 

A  modern  archaeologist  has  endeavoured,  we  believe  successfully,  to 
show  that  it  was  among  the  Cimmerians  that  Ulysses  came  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Tiresias ;  and  the  island  of  Taman,  which  they  inhabited, 
appeared  to  Homer  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  empire  of  Neptune.  There 
were  the  entrances  to  the  fearful  abodes  of  Pluto,  still  represented  by  the 
volcanoes  of  mud  and  the  springs  of  bitumen,  from  whence  flow  black 
waters,  with  an  odour  as  repulsive  as  those  of  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

The  Cimmerians  of  old  became,  at  a  later  epoch,  the  most  distinguished 
agents  in  those  historically  ancient  revolutions — the  most  important,  in 
their  time,  of  all  those  that  led  to  changes  in  the  destiny  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia.  The  Cimmerians  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  gates  of  Ionia,  the 
Cimmerians  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  and  of  the  Bug,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  Scandinavia ;  the  Scythians  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  the  Scy- 
thians in  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  subjugating  all  Asia ;  all  alike 
started  from  this  point.  Beyond  this  rampart  was  the  capital  of  the 
Cimmerians,  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  that  time.  The  thoughts  of  all 
were  concentrated  on  this  spot;  ail  eyes  were  directed  towards  the 
metropolis  where  those  weighty  questions  were  decided  upon  which 
hung  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  everything  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  change  in  these  two  portions  of  the  world.  The  Medes  aroused, 
were  about  to  resume  their  won  ten  energy,  and  reconquer  their  realms. 
The  empire  of  the  Persians  rising  upon  their  ruin,  and  Darius,  seeking 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Scythians,  marched  his  innumerable  hosts 
towards  the  south  of  Europe ;  affrighted  nations  took  their  way  to  the 
north,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  people  richly  gifted,  and 
more  anciently  developed  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  in  these  primeval 
times  at  the  head  of  European  civilisation.  Darius,  balked  in  his  plans 
of  revenge,  turns  his  arms  upon  Greece ;  but  there  the  energy  of  defence, 

*  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Vesuvius,  in  his  despatch  to 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  dated  September  26,  speaking  of  this  bridge,  says,  amusingly, 
"Lieutenant  Campion  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  that  the  road  lay  over  a 
fine  wooden  bridge  which  spanned  a  channel  connecting  the  Sea  of  Azof  with 
Lower  Temriouk  Lake."  The  flotilla  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  must  be  supplied  with 
very  indifferent  charts  or  other  sources  of  geographical  information.  For  how 
long  a  time  were  we  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Arabat  and  Tchongar 
routes? 
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grafted  by  the  genius  of  liberty,  by  civilisation  and  the  arts,  onee  more 
defeats  his  projects.  Strange  it  is  to  see  these  same  lands  invaded  in  the 
present  day  in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  civilisation  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  These  deserted  shores,  these  waterless  rivers  and  dried-up  inlets 
of  the  sea,  these  nameless  tumuli,  these  ruins  barely  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil*  which  has  preserved  no  memory  of  their  origin ;  these 
green  hills  so  thinly  peopled,  these  ramparts  invaded  by  torrents  of  vol- 
canic mud,  once  the  theatre  of  such  great  events,  are  destined  to  be 
aroused  once  more  in  our  own  times  by  the  clang  of  armed  men  from  the 
West,  come  to  re-establish  the  claims  of  the  Cimmerian  soil  and  waters 
to  the  rights  of  civilisation  and  progress ! 

In  the  heart  of  this  district  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the 
peninsula — the  spring  called  Fontan,  and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  volcanic  ventpouring  forth  pure  water,  instead  of  a  muddy  and 
bituminous  fluid.  The  crater  is  situated  upon  the  most  elevated  spot  in 
the  island ;  it  is  a  hundred  paces  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  water  .is,  however,  drawn  off  by 
lateral  canals ;  one  that  was  constructed  by  the  Turks  was  found  there 
by  the  Cossacks  in  1792.  In  a  country  where  there  are  so  few  springs, 
the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  were,  were  sure  to  group  themselves  there. 
The  remains  of  a  mosque  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Cossack 
huts. 

There  was,  in  after  times,  a  Greek  Kimmericum ;  it  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  Pallas  explored  a  square  fort  surrounded 
by  tumuli,  not  far  from  the  little  Turk  fortress  of  Kizlar.  This  was  the 
site  of  the  town,  founded,  according  to  Scymnus  of  Chio,  by  the  tyrants 
of  Bosphorus,  and  to  the  south  of  which,  near  the  Bay  of  Bucnukoi, 
Pallas  found  the  fort  and  tumuli,  with  vast  numbers  of  funereal  urns  in 
red  clay,  of  the  olden  inhabitants  of  Achiltaum.*  But  as  to  the  city  of 
the  Cimmerians  of  old,  it  was  a  real  metropolis,  after  the  fashion  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  embracing  in  its  suburbs,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Cimmerian  peninsula.  Thus  the  entire  island  was 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  had  for  defences  the  intrenchments  aud 
ditch  just  described,  and  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  siliceous  shist  (originally 
brought  from  the  Peninsula  of  Kertch),  and  which  border  the  elevated 
pastoral  plains  that  flank  that  island  from  east  to  west.  These  walls  at 
places  present  a  series  of  monoliths,  like  the  peulvans  or  menhirs  of  the 
Celts,  which  Pallas  mistook  for  funereal  columns  of  the  Circassians ;  but 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  has  shown  that  this  nation  attributes  them  to  a 
race  of  giants  of  old. 

History  relates  that  a  tumulus  of  vast  proportions  was  raised  in  honour 
of  Satyrus,  first  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  reigned  from  407  to  393  B.C. 
This  monument,  placed  upon  a  cape  which  advanced  into  the  Bosphorus, 
was  visible  from  almost  all  points  of  the  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
spot,  strange  to  say,  identified  with  the  site  of  this  giant  tumulus,  is  now 
a  mud  volcano— as  if  a  vent  and  crater  would  select  for  the  scene  of  its 

*  It  was  a  practice  with  the  Greeks  to  erect  temples  to  Achilles  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  remarkable  spits  of  land  which  are  met  with  in  these  seas.  There 
was  one  on  the  long  spit  of  Tendra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  which 
was  hence  designated  as  the  Course  of  Achilles. 
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operations  the  very  spot  selected  for  the  mausoleum  of  &  king  and  con- 
queror !  Yet  mien  we  shall  subsequently  find  is  not  tke  only  instance  sn 
the  peninsula  of  mud  volcanoes  breaking  out  amidst  monuments  of  anti- 
quitv.  The  mad  volcano—once  the  tumulus  of  6at*rns,  end  now  known 
as-the  Kukuoba — broke  out  m  the  evening  of  the27tnof  February,  1794. 
Its  eruption  was  accompanied  with  much  noise,  followed  by  a  column  of 
smoke  and  lofty  sheets  of  flame.  For  several  days  after  it  threw  up  jets 
of  mud  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  A  crater  existed,  how- 
ever, previous  to  this  eruption,  and  within  it  was  about  eight  inches  of 
pure  water,  surrounded  by  reeds.  Several  other  eruptions  of  mod  have 
since  occurred  at  the  same  spot.  The  greatest  torrent  of  mud  has  ex- 
tended in  an  easterly  direction,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards.  The 
view  from  the  summit,  comprising  as  it  does  Kerteh  and  Yem-Kaieh, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  at  once  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive. At  its  foot  are  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
Patrmua, 

The  Kukubba  is  not  the  only  mud  volcano  in  the  Cimmerian  i 
sula.*  At  a  place  called  Khnter  Kalugo^  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Asui,  is  a  crater  that  is  continually  pouring  forth  torrents  of  mud  and 
bitumen,  the  latter  of  which  is  collected  by  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Near  the  same  place  is  a  large  fishing  establishment  of  the 
Cossacks. 

The  island  of  Phanagoria  formed,  in  the  time  of  Strain*  with  that  of 
the  Cimmerians,  one  great  island,  which  he  says  was  surrounded  by  the 
Korokandamite  estuary  and  the  Pahis  ana  river  Antikites  or  Kuban. 
The  Arm***"  geographer  described  two  towns  as  being  to  the  left  of  the 
river:  Phanagoria  and  Kepos,  the  country  of  the  mother  of  X>emosthenes» 
Phanagoria  reveals  itself,  and  little  uncertainty  remains  concerning  the 
site  of  Kepos,  tor  accumulations  of  tumuli  are  sure  indications  of  a 
Milesian  colony.  As  soon  as  the  hollow  way— -remnant  of  the  channel 
that  once  separated  the  two  islands,  the  Fegmnum  Harmak — is  passed,  it 
seems  as  if  the  country  had  changed,  the  tumuli  become  so  mameronB 
over  dm  whole  surface  of  the  land.  The  existence  of  the  hollow  way  of 
the  Paganum  Harmala  dates  anteriorly  to  the  time  of  the  Ctmsneriaus, 
since  4hey  found  it  necessary  to  defend  it ;  and  this  would  show  that  the 
two  islands  have  been  united  since  anti-historical  times,  although  the 
causes  of  the  channel  being  filled  up  are  the  same  at  in  most  other  canes 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Taman,  and  are  inscribed  upon  its  flanks. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Phanagoria  that  fronts  the  Bay 
of  Taman  is  bordered  by  a  formidable  line  of  mud  volcanoes,  which  are 
distributed  into  three  groups,  each  crowned  fay  a  culminating  point.    The 

*  The  Russians  call  these  mud-volcanoes  Blevaki,  but  they  have  also  partujular 
designations  for  some,  as  Greznei  Gera,  mountain  of  mud;  Gnila-gora,  rotten 
mountain;  HorHka  Moghfla,  burning  mountain  in  the  Cossack  dialect.  Tney  also 
caU  them  Pekia  or  hdii;  or,  as  the  Cossacks  say,  Prekk.  Kukuoba,  or  Kuoukobo, 
in  Tartar  language,  moans  blue  mountain,  Gek  Tag*  of  the  Turks.  The  erup- 
tions of  these  mud  volcanoes  are  most  frequent  in  spring.  Thus  the  Kukuoba 
broke  out  the  27th  of  February,  1794.  The  Kussuoba  on  Good  Friday,  1818.  The 
principal  eruption  of  the  Gnila-gera  took  place  in  February,  1815.  One  of  the 
islands  of  Tyrambe  rose  up  the  10th  of  May,  1814.  The  mud  volcano  of  Taman 
was  never  more  active  than  in  April,  1835.  Another  of  the  islands  at  Tyrambe 
appeared  however  on  the  5th  of  September,  1799. 
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loftiest  of  nhese  is  Mount  Chumukai,  also  cafted  Kul~oba,  or  "hail  of 
fenders."  This  vent,  although  it  helped  to  fill  up  the  hollow  way,  hat 
been  lottff  dormant ;  bo  much  so  that  its  top  and  ftmks  are  covered  with 
sepulchral  tumuli.  There  must,  however,  have  been  at  least  lateral 
eruptions  within  historical  times,  for  Pallas  describes  the  mod  thrown  out 
upon  its  flanks  as  containing  vast  numbers  of  fragments  of  amphorai  and 
cinerary  urns* 

A  et31  more  curious  instance  of  this  intermixture  of  mud  volcanoes 
and  ancient  tumuli,  as  in  the  monument  of  Satyrus  and  the  mounds  of 
Cfrumuksi,  presents  itself  in  the  instance  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Agro- 
tenu  To  the  east  of  Mount  Chumukai,  and  dose  to  the  green  banks  of 
Lake  Aktams,  there  existed  formerly  a  hill,  about  150  met  in  height* 
which  had  *  kind  of  heap  upon  its  summit  that  much  resembled  a 
tumulus. 

Suddenly,  on  Good  Friday,  in  April,  1818,  a  mud  volcano  burst  forth 
with  a  terrific  explosion  right  through  the  centre  of  the  hill,  tearing  up 
its  interior,  and  revealing  its  nature.  Huge  fragments  of  stoae  and 
masses  of  foundations  were  oast  about,  and  among  these  an  inscription, 
in  three  Augments,  was  (bund  at  the  foot  of  the  -cone,  which  related  the 
history  of  the  place,  for  it  recorded  as  follows : 

*  XenooKdes  Fogies  erected  a  temple  to  Diana  Agrotera  under  Pair*- 
sades,  son  of  Leuoon,  Archen  of  Bosphorns  and  of  Theodosia,  and  King 
of  the  Srodumt ,  the  Toretes,  and  the  Dandarhms.,v 

Parrisades  I.,  second  son  of  Leucon,  and  brother  of  Snartacus  III., 
reigned  over  Bosphorns  from  849  to  311  B.C.,  and  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  Flufip  of  Macedon  and  of  Alexander  the  Great 

At  the  root  of  this  mound  is  the  village  of  Akdeagussoffca,  occupying 
a  very  pretty  situation  on  tile  banks  of  Lake  Aktaniz,  the  Turkish  name 
of  which,  Ak  Denghn,  or  White  Sea,  has  been  left  to  the  site  with  the 
Russian  termination  ofka.  This  village  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Kepos,  the  soot  where  the  Fhanagorians  of  old  came  to  cultivate  their 
pleasant  gardens  oa  an  amphitheatre  encircling  a  fresh  water  lake,  and 
with  b  fertile  soil. 

Monuments  of  ancient  times  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not  only 
did  the  operations  of  nature  disclose  the  Temple  of  Diana,  but  by  the 
tumbling  down  of  cMs  at  Cape  Rakhmanonikoi  they  also  revealed  a 
second  remnant  of  antiquity  of  a  little  less  interesting  character.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  were  found  washing  die  torsos  of  two  headless  statues 
in  eifioions  ironstone,  the  costume  of  one  of  which  was  a  long  Greek 
tunic,  gracefiafly  disposed,  and  tightened  to  tlie  waist  by  a  band  ;  the 
workmanship  wan  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Greece. 
Close  by  was  also  round  the  pedestal,  cut  out  of  the  same  siKcious  iron- 
stone, and  exposure  to  the  water,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  had  not  effaced 
one  of  the  most  interesting  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  Bosphorns.  It 
recorded  w  follows : 

R  Ccmesarves,  daughter  of  Girgippus,  and  wife  of  Pairisades,  in  order 
to  accomplish  %  vow  made  by  her,  has  raised  this  monument  to  the 
powerful  divmittes  Anerges  and  Astara.  Patrisades  was  Archon  of  Bos- 
pherus  and  of  Theodosia,  and  Sing  of  the  As,  of  the  Majotes,  and  of  the 
Thateans." 

Anergee  is  the  same  as  the  Nergai  of  Scripture  .the  principle  of  fire 
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worshipped  by  the  Cutheans  of  old,  and  by  the  Izedis  of  our  own  time 
under  the  shape  of  a  cock.  Ner,  or  Nur,  is  the  root  signifying  fire  in 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages,  the  Cuthean,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  Christ  gave  to  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the 
surname  of  Boanerges,  which  is,  the  Sons  of  Thunder.  (Trans,  of  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society  for  1854  and  1855.) 

Astara,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  is  the  same  as  the  Aahtoredi 
and  Astarte  of  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  the  Athor  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. She  became  in  classic  mythology  the  Uranian  Venus,  Nocturnal 
Venus,  the  Syrian,  Canaan,  and  Armenian  Venus — in  one  word,  the 
Oriental  Venus  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  of  night,  of  creation, 
and  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  etymology  of  Astara  comes  from  Astar 
and  Star,  which  in  the  Oriental  languages  had  the  same  signification  as 
in  ours. 

The  statue  of  Anerges  has  been  removed  to  the  church  at  Tainan ;  it 
is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  other.  The  inscription  was  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  Akdenghisof  ka. 

Such  is  Kepos,  surrounded  by  its  temples  and  ancient  tumuli.  jEs- 
chines,  in  one  of  his  orations  against  Demosthenes,  makes  mention  of 
the  place : 

"  Ascertain  Gylon  of  Ceramos  had  delivered  up  Nymphsa,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  which  belonged  to  us,  to  the  enemy.  The  traitor  did  not  wait 
for  the  judgment  which  condemned  him  to  death,  he  exiled  himself,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  Bosphorus,  he  received  from  the  tyrants  of  the 

Elace,  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  a  site  called  Kepos,  and  he  took  to 
imself  a  wife,  undoubtedly  rich  and  with  a  good  dowry,  but  Scythian 
by  birth.  He  had  by  her  two  daughters,  whom  he  sent  to  Athens,  also 
with  large  dowries.  He  married  one  to  a  person  I  shall  not  name  (De- 
mochares),  not  to  make  myself  too  many  enemies ;  Demosthenes  of 
Peanee,  in  despite  of  all  law,  wedded  the  other  (Cleobules),  from  whom 
descended  this  firebrand  and  impostor  (the  orator  Demosthenes).  Thus, 
by  his  maternal  grandfather,  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  people  ;  yod  con- 
demned his  ancestors  to  death  ;  by  his  mother  he  is  a  Scythian,  a  bar- 
barian, who  has  nothing  Grecian  about  him  save  his  language,  and  has 
far  too  perverse  a  heart  to  be  an  Athenian." 

A  prodigious  number  of  conical  tumuli,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  announce  the  approach  to  Phanagoria.  Seen  from  the 
station  of  Sennaia,  the  island  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  long,  low, 
and  narrow  ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  one  another  to  the  west-south- 
west, having  on  the  one  side  the  Bay  of  Taman,  and  on  the  other  Lake 
Aktaniz.  These  two  ridges  terminate  at  the  hollow  way  of  Chimardane, 
having  a  rivulet  and  marshes  which  unite  the  lake  with  the  bay.  A 
ramification  of  this  marshy  valley  advances  to  some  distance  between  the 
hills,  and  this  hollow  way  marks  the  ancient  course  of  the  river  Anti- 
kites,  or  Kuban,  when  it  flowed  into  the  Korokandamite  estuary  below 
Phanagoria.  Phanagoria  itself  is  situated  on  the  sandy  down  that 
borders  the  Bay  of  Taman.  The  marsh  that  advances  between  the  two 
ridges  is  the  ancient  port  of  the  capital  of  the  Asiatic  Bosphorus,  and 
the  horse-shoe  head  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  ridges  is  its  vast 
and  mysterious  cemetery. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Phanagoria  begin  at  a  distance  of  half  a  verst 
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from  the  station  of  Sennaia,  and  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  hills— 
that  is,  from  fire  to  six  hundred  paces.  They  occupy  a  space  equal  to 
about  a  yerst  (seven  to  the  mile)  in  length.  The  traces  of  the  walls, 
chiefly  built  of  brick,  are  easily  recognisable.  They  encompassed  the 
city  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram.  The  enclosure  is  cut 
longitudinally  by  several  ravines,  which  have  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  streets  that  led  from  the  port  to  the  Korokandaroite  estuary.  The 
openings  in  the  wails  which  correspond  to  them  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  gates';  some  towers  are  also  slightly  visible  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  acropolis,  or  citadel. 
For  it  is  Known  that  Phanagoria  possessed  such.  Appian  relates  that  when 
Mithridates  was  preparing  his  last  and  great  expedition  against  the 
Romans,  when  he  meditated  the  gigantic  project  of  attacking  them  by 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  divided  his  army  between  the  two  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  establishing  the  head-quarters  of  one  division  at  Phana- 
goria, and  the  other  at  Panticapea. 

Chance  ordered  that  a  Phanagorian  nobleman,  by  name  Castor,  was 
insulted  by  Triphon,  the  king's  eunuch,  and  having  slain  him,  in  order 
to  escape  the  king's  vengeance  he  raised  up  a  revolt  among  his  country- 
men, promising  to  them  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  Artaphernes, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Oxatres,  sons  of  tne  king,  were  reduced  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  citadel ;  but  an  immense  pile  of  wood  having  been 
raised  close  to  the  walls  in  order  to  burn  them  out,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners.  Mithridates  only  succeeded  in  saving 
his  beloved  daughter  Eupatra. 

The  revolt  of  Phanagoria  was  followed  by  that  of  Kherson,  Theodosia, 
and  Nymphsea.  Mithridates  was  obliged  m  this  extremity  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  Scythians,  by  sending  his  daughters  as  wives  to  their 
kings,  but  they  were  delivered  over  to  his  enemies  by  their  own  escort. 
Betrayed  on  all  sides,  robbed  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  abandoned  by 
so  many  garrisons,  and  almost  despoiled  of  all  his  sovereignty,  Mithri- 
dates did  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolve  to  attack  the 
Romans  by  the  Alps,  till  Pharnaces,  conspiring  against  his  royal  parent, 
obliged  him  to  commit  suicide  in  the  acropolis  of  Panticapaeum. 

Pharnaces  had  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  as  a  reward  for  his  parricide ; 
Phanagoria  alone  was  detached  from  his  sway,  the  Romans  granting;  to 
the  inhabitants  their  liberty,  and  the  right  to  govern  themselves  by  their 
own  laws,  in  recompense  of  their  having  been  the  first  to  give  the  signal 
of  revolt  against  Mithridates. 

The  whole  space  covered  by  the  ruins  of  Phanagoria  is  one  mass  of 
bricks,  pottery,  and  rubbish ;  no  monument  or  public  edifice  of  any  kind, 
however,  remains  standing.  Explorations  should  be  made  beneath  the 
surface.  A  host  of  interesting  remains  would  undoubtedly  be  met  with, 
although  the  Turks  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  marbles  and  hewn  stones 
to  be  removed  to  adorn  Taman.  Several  of  the  former  have  since  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  marbles  of  Phanagoria  embellish 
the  museums  of  Theodosia,  and,  if  not  destroyed,  of  Kertch.  A  few  are 
even  said  to  have  found  their  way  to  Cambridge. 

Nevertheless,  Taman  has  preserved  the  most  interesting  relics,  and 
numerous  inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  columns,  lions,  and  other  sculptures, 
remain  heaped  around  its  church.    They  all  tend  to  show  that  the  kings 
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ef  Bosphorus  exerted  themselves  towards  rendering  their  Asiatic  capital 
the  rival  of  that  in  Europe. 

We  know,  from  Strabo,  that  Phanagoria  possessed,  among  others,  a 
superb  temple  of  Venus  Apaturiades,  that  Oriental  divinity  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Awatar  of  the  Indian  Cosmogony.  (C.  Bitter,  Vcr- 
kalle,  p.  49.)  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  Astatic  origin  of  the 
Mssotes  and  Sindians.  It  appears  that  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was 
in  high  favour  on  the  Bosphorns ;  for  not  only  did  Phanagoria  possess  a 
celebrated  temple,  but  PanticapsBum  also.  Dubois  de  Montpereux  has 
described  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Apatnron,  that  dominated  over  the 
Dobovkoi  Rinok,  and  which,  according  to  Hecatea,  gave  its  name  to  the 
gulf  (Lake  Aktanis)  which  surrounded  it,  in  which  was  then  Asia 
Proper.  M.  de  la  Motraye  also  discovered  a  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
sanwdivinhyatEski  Shahit--"The01dCitynofdieTtirk9.  {Voy.en 
Europe,  em  Asie,  t.  iL  p,  73.) 

It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  the  temple  of  Phanagoria  was 
rebuilt  about  a  century  after  Strata's  time.     It  records  as  follows : 

"King  Sauromates,  grand-priest  of  the  Serapides"  (according  to 
Koehler's  version ;  bat  of  die  Sebastes — that  is  to  say,  of  the  emperors 
^according  to  Boeckh),  "reconstructed  from  its  foundations  the  temple 
of  the  Apaturiad  divinity,  in  the  year  402  of  the  Bosphorus/* 

This  inscription  is  cot  on  a  block  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  the 
letters  are  thirteen  lines  in  height,  evidently  dating  a  century  before  die 
time  of  the  Pakssades. 

Dubois  de  Montpereuz  believes  that  all  the  marble  Eons  that  now  lie 
scattered  about  at  Taman,  Theodosia,  and  Constantinople,  belonged  to 
this  temple.  They  are  most  of  them  of  the  size  of  nature— only  a  few 
are  of  colossal  dimensions— and  sculptured  in  a  yellowish  white  marble, 
that  reminds  one  of  that  of  Paros.  Their  attitude  is  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lions,  except  that  they  have  the  throat  open  and  the  head  turned 
to  the  left  When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  Taman  in  1800,  two  of  these 
lions  were  placed  near  the  church ;  two  others  adorned  the  exterior  of 
the  house  of  General  Vanderweyde.  Many  others,  in  colossal  propor- 
tions, lay  abandoned  on  the  shore.  Clarke  thought  that  they  had  been 
left  there  by  die  Genoese  or  Venetians ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely,  for 
we  know  that  the  Genoese  carried  away  several  of  these  lions  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Venetians  were  equally  anxious  to  carry  away  some 
of  them  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 

If  the  Apturiad  divinity  is  the  same  as  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  con- 
sequently as  the  Cybele  of  the  Romans,*  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
to  place  these  lions  around  her  temple,  just  as  to  indicate  that  she  had 
subdued  all  nature ;  she  was  represented  riding  upon  a  Hon,  or  seated  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  The  lion  belonged  essentially  to  the  myths 
of  this  goddess. 

If,  again,  die  Apaturiad  Venus  was,  as  appears  to  have  been  die  case, 
die  great  divinity  of  the  Phanagorians,  her  lion  would  be  expected  to 
constitute  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  city,  and  this  was  the  case.  Phana- 
goria had  for  its  chief  emblem  the  lion,  as  Panticapea  had  die  griffin,  and 
it  became  still  more  common  in  the  sculptures  which  belong  to  die  time 

*  C.  Bitter,  Veshaue,  p.  56.     Msntfaueon  Anttq-  p.  7. 
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of  the  Pairisades,  An  inscription  lying  near  the  church  at  Tainan  records 
that  the  daughter  of  Dinios,  wife  of  Strates,  presented  to  Phanagoria  * 
statue,  ex  voto,  to  this  Venus  Apaturiad,  under  Spartacus,  son  of  Eumeles, 
archon  and  long.  He  reigned  from  304  to  284  B.C.  Pallas  also  gives 
an  inscription,  which  relates  that  one  Okismos  presented  a  statue  to 
Apator  in  the  same  reign. 

Other  inscriptions  refer  to  the  worship  of  Hercules,  of  Neptune,  and  of 
Apollo,  An  inscription  in  allusion  to  the  latter  worahwkiitfemstiiig.  It 
relates  that  "  Mestorippus,  son  of  Thanes,  canseera ted  a  statue  of  Apollo 
upon  the  torobof  hk  father,  after  ha vmg  presided  at  the  games,  Pairisades 
being  Archon  of  Boaphorus  and  of  Tbeodoaia,  and  King  of  the  Rindiang 
and  the  Mstotes."  It  shews,  then,  that  games,  such  as  races  and 
combats,  aa  practised  in  the  present  day  by  the  Oases  and  the  Tchericessas 
over  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  were  in  vogue  on  the  Bosphorus  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  just  as  they  were  orar  the  tumnlus  of 
PasjoeluB  m  the  time  of  she  siege  of  Troy. 

Many  other  inscriptions  refer  to  public  or  private  monuments.  One 
relates  that  Queen  Dynamis,  daughter  of  Pharnaces,  granddaughter  of 
ItyKthridates,  and  wife  successively  of  three  kings  of  Bosphorus,  erected 
out  of  gratitude,  upon  the  square  of  Phanagoria,  a  statue  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  protector  of  Polemon,  her  last  husband. 

On  the  same  open  place  an  inscription  records  "that  wish  good 
fortune,  under  the  king  of  kings,  who  reigned  by  right  of  Ruecessintij 
Tiberius  Julius  Sauromates,  the  friend  of  the  Caasan  and  friend  of  the 
Romans,  the  pious  Julius  Phanestratas,  Xiliare,  erected  a  statue  of  Caesar 
(ftajan),  his  lord  and  master,  in  the  year  410  of  the  Bosphorus" 
(aj>.  113> 

Tiberius  Jehus  Sanromates  had  also  his  statue  them  "The  priest  of 
Neptune!  Maker,  wishing  to  do  honour  to  the  great  king  of  kings  of  all 
Bosphorus,  T.  J.  Sanromates,  eon  of  the  King  Bescouporis,  friend  of  the 
Caesars  and  friend  of  the  Romans,  the  happy,  his  saviour,  erected  tins 
monument,  under  the  superintendence  of  Diophantes  of  Panticapea.'' 

These  mscriptions  exist  among  the  monuments  preserved  in  or  around 
the  church  of  Taman,  but  the  statues  to  which  they  refer  remain  to  be 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  olden  Phanagoria.  Some  of  the  other 
inscriptions  possess  an  historical  interest.  One  of  them  is  dedicated 
"  To  M.  Amolinn  Androfiious,  son  of  Pappus,  who  was  formerly  the 
enemy  to  royalty,  and  to  his  son  Alexartns,  the  arohons  of  the  troop  of 
Caesarian  Agrippeans  wish  a  happy  journey.  La  608  of  the  Bosphorus 
(jld.  306),  the  25th  of  the  month  Artanisios. 

a  You  who  pass  by,  join  your  wishes  to  ours." 

This  inscription,  by  its  date,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  SauTometes  VL; 
who  waged  war  against  Kkerson,  made  peace  with  his  enemies,  broke  his 
oath,  and-was  punished  for  it  by  a  violent  death,  which  followed  upon  a 
singular  combat  which  he  had  with  Pharnaces,  the  chief  of  the  Cherso- 
The  epithet  of  enemy  to  royalty,  equivalent  to  defender  of  the 


liberty  of  the  people,  is  not  surprising  in  a  free  municipal  city,  protected 
by  the  Romans  against  the  kings  of  Bosphorus. 

Another  monument,  figured  by  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  upon  which 
ere  sculptured  two  winged  victories,  with  one  foot  upon  a  globe,  laurels 
in  one  hand,  and  crowns  in  the  other,  appears  to  refer  to  the  wars  of  the 
Bosphorians  and  the  Chersonesians.    An  inscription  below  relates  that 
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"For  the  long  series  of  great  and   admirable  exploits  ikU  the 

Pious,  beloved  of  God,  in  his  quality  of  lord  and  master,  erected  in  this 
square  this  superb  monument  of  the  Bosphorian  Caesars,  in  honour  of 
his  own  slave  Eupator,  the  much  distinguished  general,  the  scourge  of 
Kherson." 

Among  the  monuments  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Phanagoria  are 
several  capitals  of  columns,  with  crosses  in  the  style  common  to  churches 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  showing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
converted  at  an  early  period  to  Christianity. 

Although,  strange  to  say,  none  of  these  inscriptions  bear  the  name  of 
Phanagoria,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  vast  number  of  tumuli 
grouped  around  the  ruins  where  they  were  found,  that  this  was  really  the 
site  of  the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  Bosphorus,  the  metropolis  which 
united  within  itself  the  commerce  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  of  the  Kuban. 
These  funereal  monuments,  which  in  number  surpass  those  of  all  the  other 
groups  in  the  peninsula  put  together,  formed  a  great  semicircle  around 
Phanagoria,  but  they  neither  passed  beyond  the  hollow  way  of  Chimar- 
dane  to  the  west,  nor  the  Cimmerian  rampart  to  the  north. 

These  tumuli  have  from  time  immemorial  excited  the  cupidity  of  gold- 
seekers  as  well  as  the  curiosity  of  archaeologists.  The  Venetians  opened 
some  of  them  as  early  as  in  1431  in  the  search  for  treasure  ;  De  la 
Motraye  opened  others  in  the  pursuit  of  antiquities.  The  Russians  con- 
centrated their  attentions  upon  the  tumuli  of  Kertch.  The  only  explo- 
ration of  a  sepulchral  mound  at  Phanagoria  was  made  by  General  Van- 
derweyde  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  general  selected 
one  of  the  largest,  and  after  some  fruitless  excavation,  having  effected  a 
cutting  on  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  to  a  capacious  arched  vault  was 
discovered,  admirably  built  of  the  shelly  limestone  of  Kertch,  although 
without  mortar  or  cement.  The  vestibule  was  full  of  earth,  and  led  into 
a  further  compartment,  walled  like  the  first,  and  more  spacious.  Two 
pilasters  adorned  the  entrance  to  the  latter.  The  objects  found  in  the 
interior  were  scattered  by  the  soldiers,  who  broke  to  pieces  many  orna- 
mental vases  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  only  relic  that  escaped  de- 
struction was  a  bracelet  of  massive  gold,  weighing  five-fourths  of  a  pound, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  those  found  at  Kertch,  representing  a  serpent 
curved  in  an  ellipsis,  with  two  heads  sculptured  at  the  extremities. 
Rubies  adorned  each  of  these  heads,  and  the  remainder  was  covered  with 
designs  rather  coarsely  executed. 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noticed  in  proof  of  the  position  of 
ancient  Phanagoria.  The  Antikites  (Kuban)  of  Strabo  had  its  principal 
exit  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Aktaniz.  It  is  not  above  a  cen- 
tury since  vessels  could  still  pass  in  that  direction.  The  navigator  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  lake  took  the  direction  of  the  Temple  of  Apa- 
turon,  and  doubling  the  cape  on  which  it  stood,  he  passed  the  monument 
of  Anerges,  or  Astara,  on  Cape  Rakhmanofskoi  to  his  left,  and  sailing 
to  the  west  by  a  long  bay,  whose  extremity  opened  upon  the  Korokan- 
damite  estuary,  he  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Phanagoria. 
So  much  for  the  interior  navigation.  Was  the  object  to  communicate 
with  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  passage  at  Temriuk  offered  the  shortest  and 
easiest  road.  In  the  present  day,  the  embouchure  of  the  Antikites  is 
marked  only  by  a  little  gulf  that  advances  into  the  hollow  way  between 
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Chi  mardane  and  Pashakilassi,  now  tenantless  sites,  a  few  sheets  of  water, 
and  a  wide  extent  of  marsh.  This  olden  channel  was  filled  up,  and  the 
river  probably  turned  from  its  course  by  the  irruptions  of  the  mud  vol- 
canoes of  the  Assodagh,  the  most  active  of  any  in  the  peninsula.  It  is 
thus  that  it  is  easily  explained  how  Strabo  should  describe  Phanagoria 
and  Kepos  as  being  situated  on  an  island. 

The  ancient  bed  of  the  Kuban  passed,  the  highway  to  Taman  keeps 
along  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  are  the  more  remarkable  as 
they  are  all  of  them  so  many  mud  volcanoes.  The  first  culminating1 
point  is  the  Assodagh,  the  second  Kirkol,  and  the  third  the  so-called  hill 
of  Phanagoria.  This  range  forms,  with  its  lateral  extensions,  the  back- 
bone of  a  fifth  island,  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  one  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Sindia.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  Bosphorus,  the  Bay 
of  Taman,  Lake  Aktaniz,  the  Kuban,  the  feiziltash,  or  Bed  Stone 
estuary,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Sindian  Mssotes  held  possession  of 
this  island,  and  gave  it  their  name ;  their  kings  resided  on  the  southern 
shore,  but  it  appears  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  island  was  called 
Korokandame,  from  the  name  of  its  metropolis.     Pliny  calls  it  Ekroa. 

Korokandame  is  the  Taman  of  the  present  day.  At  a  distance  of  two 
versts  from  the  port  is  the  fortress  erected  by  Suvarof,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Taman,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  Bosphorus — Phanagoria.  This  was  the  place  that  was  lately 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Allies. 

Taman  itself  is  an  open  town,  inhabited  by  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  chief  places.  It  was  also  the  chief  point  of 
communication  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  has  neither 
river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  lake  in  its  neighbourhood,  yet  it  is  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  water.  This  does  not  come  from  the  adjacent  hills,  for  these 
are  mud  volcanoes  in  full  activity.  It  is  derived  from  a  large  artesian 
crater — a  volcanic  vent  that,  instead  of  pouring  forth  a  thick  sulphureous 
and  bituminous  mud,  yields,  as  at  Fontan,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water. 

This  spring  is  situate  between  the  town  and  the  old  Turkish  fortress, 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  paces  from  the  shore,  and  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
narrow  ravine.  The  crater  from  whence  it  issues  is  oval  in  form,  its 
bottom  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  small  lake  of  purest  water.  Around  it  numerous 
wells  have  been  excavated,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  chances  of  failure 
from  the  main  source.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  two  hundred  fountains 
which  the  Turks  boasted  of  having  established  at  Taman.  The  only 
fountain  of  construction  that  remains  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  Turkish  fortress,  and  it  is  built  with  the  marbles  of 
various  ages.  Its  waters,  which  still  flow  (although  the  edifice  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition),  are  derived  from  the  artesian  spring.  A  second  artesian 
spring,  much  smaller  than  the  first,  exists  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of 
Taman.  The  singular  shape  of  these  springs  led  Dr.  Clarke  to  believe 
that  the  largest  was  a  naumachia,  or  amphitheatre,  destined  for  maritime 
combats.  In  the  time  of  the  Turks  the  surrounding  country,  watered  by 
these  sources,  was  covered  with  beautiful  gardens,  which  stretched 
towards  the  slope  of  the  renowned  Boghaz,  or  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  and 
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of  the  Kisil-tash  lake.  The  redoubtable  Suvarof  destroyed  them  all 
mercilessly ;  as  there  was  no  wood  ia  the  neighbourhood,  the  Russians 
were  on  their  advent  enabled  to  build  their  huts  and  houses,  to  eook  ia 
summer  and  warm  themselves  in  winter,  with  the  timber  derived  from 
valuable  £reit4ieaiing  trees.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  saved  a  few  by 
assigning  them  as  private  property  to  meritorious  Cossacks,  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  two  or  three  little  gardens  still  to  be  seen  to  the  south  were 
preserved.  It  is  eurious  that  in  our  own  times  one  of  the  chief  objects  to 
which  the  Allies  directed  their  attention,  when  in  possession  of  Tainan* 
was  the  spoliation  of  the  timber  from  the  houses ;  so  the  remains  of  the 
old  Turkish  trees  are  now,  by  a  singular  reversion  of  fate,  acting  at 
Kertch  and  Yeiu-Kaleh  as  rafts  to  support  the  roofe  that  shelter  the 
gallant  vindicates  of  the  people  formerly  expelled  from  these  very 
regions. 

This  act  of  vandalism  also  entailed  serious  mischief  for  tile  sands,  no 
longer  bound  down  by  trees  and  shrubs,  were  blown  about  over  the 
gardens,  and  even  into  the  town,  burying  all  available  soil,  and  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  church,  having  already  made  their  way  over 
the  walk  into  the  cemetery.  This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Taman,  so  shamefully  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  existed  even 
anterior  to  the  Turks*  for  the  church  of  Taman  was  founded  by  Duke 
Mtislav,  who,  after  having  assisted  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  m 
subduing  the  Khazars  in  the  Crimea,  declared  war  against  the  Kassogues, 
a  Circassian  tribe.  He  vanquished  their  chief  in  single  combat,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  act  founded  this  church,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Bojemater— the  mother  of  God. 

If  this  church  had  not  been  protected  by  gardens  against  the  moving 
sands  since  1022,  it  would  have  long  before  the  time  of  the  Turks  have 
been  exposed  to  the  fate  that  now  awaits  it  The  roof  which  projects, 
and  is  supported  by  a  wooden  colonnade,  protects  the  marbles  of  Phana- 
goria  from  the  ravages  of  time.  Among  the  inscriptions  preserved  here 
is  one  that  relates  that  in  the  year  6576  (a.d.  1065)  Prince  Gleb 
measured  the  distance  of  Tmoutarakan  from  Kertch  on  the  ice,  and  he 
found  it  amount  to  30,054  saeches  (60,108  yards). 

Taman  was  at  that  time  called  Tmoutarakan,  which  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogenetus  wrote  in  the  tenth  century  Tamatarcha,  describing  it  as  a 
castrum  built  on  a  low  island,  which  was  called  Atech.  P.  Visconti,  in 
his  map  of  1318,  calls  the  same  place  Matreca;  Gratiosus  fienincasa,  in 
1480,  Matriga ;  and  late  medieval  geographers  write  Matuga,  Matega, 
andMatrega. 

The  Turks  first  called  it  Taman.  It  was  under  them  composed  of  a 
town  and  citadel,  of  which  the  Russians  obtained  possession  in  1787,  but 
finding  themselves  encumbered  with  ruins,  or  not  deeming  the  place  to  be 
strong  enough,  they  destroyed  the  greater  part  in  order  to  construct  the 
fort  of  Phanagoria,  which  was  begun  in  1794.  The  old  fort  consisted 
of  an  enclosure  with  walls  and  bastions  irregularly  disposed  on  the  sea- 
shore, with  the  artesian  spring  to  the  south  and  east.  A  square  platform 
mounting  guns  completed  the  defences  to  the  east,  between  the  spring 
and  the  sea.  The  Turkish  town  stretched  over  the  space  that  remained 
between  the  fort  and  the  spring,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent day.    Thfc  Turkish  town  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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Korokandame ;  the  foundations,  when  carefully  examined,  are  found  to 
he  mixed  with  fragments  of  Greek  pottery  and  marbles.  Part  of  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  be  also  buried  in  the  sea.  All  the  successive 
nations  that  dwelt  on  this  island,  whether  Sindians,  Maeotes,  Greeks, 
Bosphorians,  Scythians,  Khazars,  Slaves,  Tatars,  Turks,  or  Russians, 
congregated  around  the  artesian  springs,  the  only  sources  of  pure  water 
in  the  island. 

Two  versts  from  Taman,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Tusla  (from  whence 
the  Iouchenaia-kossa,  or  southern  sandy  spit,  advances  into  the  Bay  of 
Taman),  hills  with  summits  of  coral  rag,  similar  to  what  are  seen 
near  Kertch,  are  met  with.  They  form  three  distinct  ranges,  one  of 
which  stretches  out  to  Cape  Tuzla,  a  second  to  Cape  Kechi-burun,  and  a 
third  to  Cape  Panaghia.  These  three  capes  border  the  eastern  outlet  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  coral  rag  only  covers  the  top  of  the  peaked  hills, 
and  everywhere  rests  upon  tertiary  deposits,  consisting  of  black  and 
brown  clayslates,  white  and  blue  marls,  gypsum,  and  shelly  limestones. 
It  is  only  on  the  European  side  that  the  quaternary  shelly  limestone— 
the  Steppe  limestone — makes  its  appearance  above  these. 

The  highway  from  Taman  to  Boghaz— the  outlet  of  Lake  Kizil-tash — 
crosses  the  hills  at  a  point  which  is  a  centre  of  volcanic  action  ;  nothing 
is  seen  around  but  eruptions  of  mud,  and  hydro-sulphureous  and  bitu- 
minous springs  with  saline  efflorescences.  One  of  these  volcanoes  burst 
forth  with  flames  in  1828  ;  another  in  1835.  Ten  versts  from  Taman, 
little  more  than  a  mile  ride,  the  road  passes  over  another  range  of  hills, 
from  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  Sindian  Gulf,  now 
Lake  Kizil-tash,  the  Boghaz  or  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  with  Anapa  in  the 
distance,  and  beyond  the  serrated  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  which  terminates 
in  Cape  Oussoussoup,  or  Outriche. 

These  vast  sheets  of  water,  which  lie  within  the  Peninsula  of  Taman, 
and  formerly  separated  it  into  so  many  different  islands,  each  having  its 
own  historical  interest,  whether  Lake  Aktaniz  or  Kizil-tash,  or  the 
smaller  Zikurovskoe,  or  the  Bay  of  Taman  itself,  are  enlivened  in  October 
by  swans,  geese,  and  wild  ducks,  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as  to 
whiten  or  blacken,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  vast  extent  of  their  waters. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills,  which,  at  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  Taman,  afford  so  extensive  and  so  splendid  a  prospect,  are  numerous 
sources  of  naphtha  and  a  few  cones  of  mud  and  bitumen. 

The  coast  of  the  sea  and  that  of  Lake  Kizil-tash,  called  Lake  Tsikou- 
rofskoi  in  the  maps  of  Generals  Moukhin  and  Khatof,  and  Lake  Soukour 
in  those  of  MM.  Stevens  and  Favre,  is  from  Cape  Kishla,  or  Kichela, 
dotted  with  ruins.  Two  other  ruined  sites  exist  upon  each  of  the  points 
of  land  that  close  up  the  little  estuary  of  the  Boghaz.  Ancient  Sindia 
was  not,  it  would  appear,  confined  to  the  island,  for  we  know  from 
Strabo,  Arrian,  and  other  olden  geographers,  that  the  royal  city  of  the 
Sindians  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anapa,  where  are  extensive  ruins. 
It  therefore  comprised,  besides  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Taman 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  Sindian  estuary,  all  that  narrow  tract  of  land 
through  which  the  Kuban  did  not  at  that  time  find  an  outlet  as  it  does 
at  present.  Gerghippie,  which  bore  on  its  medals  the  prow  of  a  ship, 
must  have  been  a  maritime  town,  apparently  with  Aborace,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  royal  city. 

Jam — vol.  cvi.  no.  ccccxxi.  c 
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Thar*  only  remains,  then,  the  site  of  Hermonassa,  among-  the 


mentioned  by  olden  writers,  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the 
peninsula*  Pliny  placet  it  at  the  month  of  the  Bosphonu,  ana  it  would 
appear  to  he  at  or  near  the  Boghai  of  our  own  times. 

Nothing  can  he  more  wild  and  savage  in  its  naked  watery  grandeur 
than  the  modern  Boghai,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Kisil-tash  and  of  the  Kuban, 
with  its  fort  and  its  quarantine,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  of  the  war 
by  British  ships.  No  ruins  of  olden  tune  exist  at  the  station  itself,  but 
such  are  met  with  on  the  hills  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  land  that 
intervenes  between  the  estuary  of  Boghaa  and  the  lake  of  Kiril-tash,  not 
far  from  the  ruined  village  of  rlonnoussa.  At  the  same  point  we  first  meet 
with  that  red-coloured  shelly  limestone  which  has  given  its  modern  name 
to  die  old  Sindian  Gul£ 

Lake  Ztkurovskoe,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  estuary  of  Boghai, 
is  crossed  by  a  dyke  of  sandy  soil,  partly  artificial,  to  Stebliefska,  a 
flourishing  village  of  Cossacks.  The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is,  how- 
ever, naked  and  desert,  although  the  traces  of  the  furrows  made  in  olden 
times  by  the  agricultural  Tartars,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  are 
still  visible.  The  chief  places  of  the  Tartars  were  Abde,  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  flowing  from  the  Assodagh,  and 
Otiche,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  Cossacks  built  Stebliefska. 

From  Stebliefska,  also,  going  towards  Lake  Aktanis,  the  country  is 
marked  by  the  furrows  of  an  older  cultivation.  The  soil  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood and  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  is  very  fertile,  and  adapted 
either  for  pasture  or  arable  land  of  first-rate  productiveness. 

This  region  was  inhabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  by  the 
rebel  Cossacks,  Nekrassofe,  who  came  originally  from  the  Don.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  a  mere  wilderness,  notwithstanding  its  natural  fertility, 
and  the  only  village  of  any  size  is  Titanofka,  in  a  bay  of  Lake  Aktaniz, 
and  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  its  productive  springs  of  naphtha. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Taman  is  said  also  to  contain  ruins,  but 
has  as  yet  been  hot  hastily  traversed,  and,  consequently,  may  richly 
reward  the  more  careful  exploration  of  practised  travellers.  Tumuli  are 
no  longer  met  with  in  these  regions.  Only  three  are  met  west  of  Taman, 
going  towards  Cape  Tuzla,  and  twb  or  three  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hollow 
way  of  the  Kuban  and  Stebliefska,  None  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boghaz.  Their  presence  or  their  absence  at  once  intimates  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Milesian  colonies  and  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  native  Sindians.  The  latter  regions  and  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Kuban  have  not,  however,  been  visited  as  yet  by  any  competent  observer, 
whether  naturalist  or  archaeologist. 


(  v   ) 
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FBOK  THE  GERMAN  OF  B.  W.  OOHTE8SA. 

Br  Mbs.  Busabt. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Trymm,  the  goldsmith,  looked  out  upon  a  wide, 
lonely  square,  opposite  to  the  cathedral.  The  wild  music  of  the  wind 
came  whistling  through  the  narrow  apertures  in  the  spires  of  that  old 
edifice,  and  the  rain  pattered  dismally  against  toe  windows  of  the  gloomy 
apartment  where  sat,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  Maria,  with  her  old 
nurse  Susanna.    As  she  turned  her  spinning-wheel,  Maria  sang : 

"  The  wild  wind  sweeps  across  the  heath, 
And  o'er  yon  open  grave's  dark  mould; 
Two  bloody  hearts  he  there  beneath, 
Oh  close  the  tomb— these  hearts  are  cold." 

"What!  at  these  doleful  ditties  again!"  exclaimed  Susanna.  "Do 
sing  something  merry,  to  make  time  pass  pleasantly  away." 

"  I  cannot,  replied  Maria,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  for  I  feel  as  sad  to-day 
as  if  some  misfortune  were  hanging  over  me." 

"  True,"  observed  Susanna,  casting  her  eyes  on  a  picture  which  hung 
on  the  wall,  "  this  is  the  anniversary  of  your  poor  mother's  death.  On 
this  day  you  have  always  been  sorrowful.  But  remember  that  you  are 
now  a  bride,  and  be  cheerful  again." 

"  A  bride  who  knows  nothing  of  her  bridegroom,"  sighed  Maria. 

At  that  moment  her  father  walked  slowly  into  the  room,  set  his  lamp 
on  the  table,  and  threw  himself  silently  into  an  easy-chair. 

"What  ails  you,  father?"  cried  Maria.  "You  look  pale  and 
troubled.* 

Mr.  Trymm  answered  not,  but  seemed  lost  in  meditation.  At  length 
he  asked  the  hour.     Susanna  told  him  eight  o'clock. 

"Eight!*  he  exclaimed  anxiously.  "  Still  four  hours  of  this  day  to 
run!"       # 

"  And  will  you  eat  nothing  yet  ?*  asked  Susanna.  "  Here  are  two 
whole  days  that  you  have  heen  busy  with  your  secret  work,  and  have 
forgotten  wholesome  meat  and  drink  for  your  unearthly  studies." 

Mr.  Trymm  remained  silent  for  some  time,  then  suddenly  stretching 
.rat  his  hand  to  his  daughter,  he  called  her  to  him.  Maria,  inwardly 
surprised  at  his  unwonted  kindness,  rose  and  took  her  father's  hand. 

"  Something  important  hangs  over  us  to-day,"  he  said ;  "  fate  lingers 
at  our  door.  I  can  perceive  its  mysterious  tokens,  but  cannot  discover 
whether  these  forebode  good  or  evil.  But  when  I  compare  them  with  my 
dream  last  night,  in  which  I  distinctly  beheld  my  own  corpse  walk  over 
our  threshold,  I  can  only  believe  that  my  hour-glass  has  run  out,  and 
that  my  day  has  nearly  ended.  Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  while  I  talk  to 
thee,  my  child,  the  angel  of  death  may  be  hovering  over  my  head.* 

The  sadness  which  had  all  day  oppressed  Maria's  heart,  now  found 
vent  in  tears,  and  the  old  nurse  declared  their  gloom  was  so  infectious, 
that  she  almost  fancied  she  saw  a  spirit  herself. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.    Maria 
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started,  Mr.  Trymm  hurried  to  the  window,  and  Susanna,  taking  the 
solitary  lamp,  went  to  see  who  the  unusually  late  visitor  might  he.  The 
voice  of  a  stranger  was  heard  as  some  one  evidently  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  Susanna  returned  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"From  your  old  friend  in  Brunswick/'  she  said,  addressing  her  master, 
"  and  the  bearer  wishes  to  speak  to  you  himself." 

She  was  closely  followed  by  a  tall,  handsome,  well-dressed  young  man, 
who,  respectfully  saluting  the  goldsmith,  said,  "I  bring  you  hearty 
greetings  from  your  friend ;  what  further  he  has  to  communicate  you  will 
find  in  that  letter." 

The  old  man  cast  his  eye  hastily  over  the  letter.  His  brow  cleared  and 
his  eye  brightened  as  he  exclaimed,  "  'Tis  well,  God  be  thanked !  This 
may  become  of  consequence.  The  signs  were  for  good.  You  are  wel- 
come, sir." 

Susanna  was  despatched  to  prepare  the  evening  repast,  and  Maria  to 
arrange  an  apartment  for  the  unexpected  guest. 

"  And  you  wish  to  work  with  me  ?"  said  the  old  man  to  the  stranger. 
"Mr.  Eckard  gives  you  a  strong  recommendation.  You  must  see  if 
you  can  make  yourself  comfortable  in  my  house.  You  are  welcome 
to  it." 

"  Ever  since  I  have  heard  of  your  surpassingly  skilful  workmanship," 
replied  the  stranger,  "  especially  since  I  saw  the  golden  goblet  which  you 
manufactured  for  Duke  Christian,  I  have  felt  an  anxious  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  you." 

"  You  will  not  gain  much  by  that,  I  fear,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
smile.  "  The  work  is  generally  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the 
workman.  Besides,  the  time  has  now  long  gone  past  since  I  devoted  myself 
to  such  works  as  that  alone.  The  infant  is  pleased  with  the  shell  of  the 
nut,  but  the  more  mature  inquirer  seeks  for  life's  golden  kernels." 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  and  the  stranger  listened  with, 
apparent  surprise  to  the  old  man's  last  remark,  Maria  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  surveyed,  with  stolen 
glances,  the  unexpected  guest.  She  felt  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  if  some 
struggle  were  going  on  in  her  mind — as  if  she  were,  by  a  strange 
power,  involuntarily  attracted  towards  the  stranger  and  then  repelled 
again  ;  and  as  often  as  she  looked  at  his  fine,  pale  countenance,  shaded 
with  raven  locks,  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  angel  of  death  of 
whom  her  father  had  so  recently  been  speaking. 

When  they  were  seated  at  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  several  times  upon 
her  when  he  thought  he  was  not  perceived.  She  felt  then  as  if  all  her 
blood  were  rushing  to  her  crimsoned  cheek,  and  then,  as  if  frightened  by 
his  glance,  flowing  back  wildly  to  her  beating  heart. 

Mr.  Trymm  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  except 
when  he  now  and  then  evinced  unmistakable  signs  of  impatience.  The 
moment  their  repast  was  finished,  and  he  had  said  the  grace,  he  desired 
Susanna  to  conduct  the  guest  to  his  sleeping  chamber,  as  he  must  be  tired 
after  his  journey.  Then  ordering  his  daughter  to  go  to  bed,  he  betook 
himself  in  haste  to  his  laboratory. 

His  friend  in  Brunswick  had  sent  him  very  important  intelligence— 
namely,  that  he  had  found  indications  of  the  way  to  transmute  metals 
into  gold.     As  an  act  of  friendship,  he  communicated  the  particulars  of 
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his  discovery  in  the  letter  brought  by  the  stranger,  and  Mr.  Trymm  was 
burning  with  desire  to  try  the  experiments  himself,  fondly  hoping  that, 
by  the  aid  of  his  crucible,  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  complete  the 
great  discovery. 

When  Susanna  returned,  after  having  ushered  the  guest  to  his  apart- 
ment, she  was  inexhaustible  in  her  praises  of  him.  She  could  not  suffi- 
ciently laud  his  good  looks  and  agreeable  manners.  Maria  sighed  and 
remained  silent.  She  pretended  to  be  tired,  and  betook  herself  to  her 
own  chamber,  but  the  superb  angel  of  death  chased  sleep  from  her 
eyelids. 

Thus  was  the  housekeeping  of  Mr.  Trymm's  establishment,  which, 
since  the  death  of  •  Maria's  mother,  had  been  conducted  on  the  most 
limited  and  parsimonious  scale,  burdened  by  the  maintenance  of  another 
individual.  Yet  Mr.  Trymm,  who,  being  exclusively  occupied  with 
another  pursuit,  had  little  inclination  to  attend  to  his  trade,  with  which, 
however,  he  could  not  dispense,  was  happy  to  have  found  a  willing  and 
skilful  assistant,  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  laborious  business  which' 
was  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  Mother  Susanna 
rejoiced  that  any  object  of  interest  had  presented  itself  to  break  the 
extreme  monotony  of  their  existence ;  but  Maria,  who  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  perfect  quiet  and  solitude,  felt  herself  altogether  discom- 
posed and  perplexed  by  the  presence  of  the  stranger.  Even  after  being 
accustomed  to  his  society,  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  sensation  of  fear 
which  had  seized  on- her  when  first  she  saw  him ;  and  although  his  un- 
assuming, respectful  manners,  his  constant  endeavours  to  please  her, 
seemed  daily  to  increase  the  fascination  which  against  her  will  attracted 
her  to  him,  still  this  secret  dread  lingered  in  her  mind,  combating  her 
inclination  to  like  him,  while  both  feelings,  opposed  as  they  were  to  each 
other,  seemed  to  grow  and  gain  strength  together. 

Wolf,  the  new  inmate  of  their  quiet  house,  had  already  lived  a  consi- 
derable time  under  the  same  roof  with  Maria  without  any  intimacy 
having  taken  place  between  them.  Their  intercourse  was  confined  to  the 
nsual  courtesies  of  daily  life,  with  now  and  then'  reciprocal  thanks  when 
•either  had  performed  some  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  service  for  the 
other. 

From  the  moment  he  had  first  beheld  Maria  he  had  looked  upon  her 
as  the  image  of  some  saint :  to  worship  her,  to  revere  her  in  silence, 
seemed  to  be  now  the  cherished  object  of  his  life.  His  past  career, 
which  had  been  rendered  unhappy,  first,  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unkind 
father,  and,  after  his  death,  by  painful  struggles  amidst  a  cold  and  un- 
sympathising  world,  he  looked  upon  as  a  dreary  winter,  but  the  present 
as  a  delightful  spring,  with  its  bursting  buds  and  opening  flowers,  full  of 
sweet  hope  and  promise,  over  which  Maria's  clear  blue  eyes  shone  mild 
as  the  skies  above.  He  felt  as  if  a  new  world  had  opened  upon  him ; 
even  the  art  which  he  cultivated  seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh  interest 
for  him,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  hitherto  made 
in  it.  He  felt  a  longing  for  success,  an  aspiration  after  something 
greater,  and  a  burning  desire  to  give  form  and  reality  to  the  glowing 
ideas  which  crowded  on  his  mind. 

-     The  warmth  of  his  feelings  made  him  wince  more  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  under  the  sarcastic  remarks  which  frequently  fell 
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from  Mr.  Trymm,  who  undervalued  all  his  best  efforts,  and  cmHed  his 
enthusiasm  by  ill-timed  ridicule. 

"  Finely  sounding  words,"  said  be  one  day,  when  Wolf  had  been  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  to  him,  "  but  it  is  all  sound.  If  yon  were  to 
deTote  your  whole  life  to  your  art,  nobody  would  thank  you  for  it,  and 
you  would  never  make  as  much  as  would  feed  a  child*" 

Such  ungracious  speeches,  often  repeated,  awoke  a  degree  of  bitterness 
and  enmity  in  Wolf's  mind,  but  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
towards  hw  master,  while  he  devoted  himself  with  increased  ardour  to 
his  occupation,  and  gave  the  reins,  unchecked,  to  his  growing  love. 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed,  when  Mr.  Trymm,  one  evening  as 
they  sat  down  to  supper,  turned  to  fab  daughter  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
great  satisfaction,  "Now,  Maria,  you  must  prepare  to  receive  your 
bridegroom.     He  will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

Maria  coloured,  and  remained  silent ;  but  when,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, she  raised  her  eyes,  she  perceived  that  Wolf,  with  his  head  sunk 
on  his  chest,  and  glassy  eyes,  sat  as  if  he  had  been  turned  to  stone. 

u  You  do  not  know  him,"  added  the  old  man,  "  but  I  know  him,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  my  choice.  He  is  of  noble  birth,  and  a 
Imnosome  man  ;  and,  for  better  still,  he  is  rich.  I  should  say  that  with 
such  advantages  your  marriage  cannot  fell  to  be  happy.9' 

Wolf  started  up  hastily  and  left  the  room.  Mr.  Trymm  continued  to 
sound  the  praises  of  the  bridegroom  elect,  and  to  descant  on  his  ap- 
proaching arrival.  Maria  listened  to  him  with  an  aching  heart,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  her  father  retired  as  usual,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  friend  Susanna,  and,  leaning  her  head  on 
her  shoulder,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  child  !*  cried  Susanna,  "  too  well  I  know  what  is  breaking 
your  young  heart.  Ah,  your  dear  mother  there,'9  and  she  pointed  to 
her  picture,  "  she  could  have  felt  for  you.  God  preserve  you  from  a  fete 
like  hers !" 

After  kissing  Maria  she  left  her  to  herself.  The  poor  girl,  over- 
whelmed by  a  feeHng  that  was  new  to  her,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  portrait  of  her  beloved  mother,  and,  as  if  seeking  from  her 
comfort,  assistance,  and  protection,  she  stretched  her  arms  towards  it. 

The  picture  seemed  to  cast  a  sad  and  sympathising  glance  on  her, 
and,  lighted  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  lamp,  it  seemed  to  the  excited 
girl  that  the  sorrowful  eyes  became  animated,  that  the  half-open  tips 
were  about  to  speak,  and  the  shadowy  form  to  assume  substance  and  life. 
At  that  moment  the  door  behind  her  slowly  opened,  and  Wolf  stood 
beside  her  with  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  ground.  Maria  also  instantly 
oast  down  her  eyes  when  she  perceived  him,  while  her  heart  throbbed  as 
if  it  would  have  sprung  from  her  frame.  They  stood  thus  for  a  few 
momenta.  Then  Wolf  suddenly  approached  Maria,  and  said,  in  a  faltering 
voiee,  "  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell.  I  must  be  gone.  But  let  me 
entreat  you  to  accept  this  little  cross,  which  I  have  made  for  you,  and 
sometimes  to  think  of  me." 

He  handed  to  her  a  little  crucifix  of  silver  and  ebony,  beautifully 
wrought     Maria  hesitated  to  take  it 

"  I  pray  of  you  to  accept  it,"  he  said,  in  a  beseeching  tone;  "  I  in- 
tended it  for  you  from  the  moment  I  commenced  it    While  I  worked  at 
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it  I  thought  of  you,  and  thus  it  seems  associated  with  you;  nay,  in  that 
alone  consists  its  worth.     No  one  else  shall  ever  call  it  hen." 

Maria  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  tear-drops  fell  slowly  from  her  eyes 
as,  in  a  subdued  voice,  she  asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  then  f" 

When  he  beheld  her  tears,  he  seised  her  hand,  and  covered  it  with 
wild,  passionate  kisses.  At  that  moment  the  love,  which  he  had  been  so 
long  endeavouring  to  smother,  broke  forth  from  the  cold  trammels  of 
restraint,  and,  casting  his  arms  around  her,  he  cried  in  the  deepest 
emotion,  "  You  are  mine,  Maria,  mine!  No  other  shall,  dare  to  call  you 
his  ;  even  if  by  a  crime  I  purchase  you  1" 

Maria  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  wild  expression  of  his  eyes,  and 
she  struggled  to  escape  from  his  arm*.  He  then  threw  himself  at  her 
-feet,  while  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  In  a  tumult  of  love,  pity, 
and  distress,  Maria  stooped  down,  imploring  him  to  rise.  At  that  mo- 
ment their  eyes,  their  lips  met,  and  in  that  first  embrace  their  souk 
seemed  to  become  united. 

But  they  were  speedily  startled  from  their  blissful  trance  by  a  loud, 
distinct  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  blow,  which  came  apparently 
from  the  wall  against  which  the  portrait  of  Maria's  mother  was  hanging. 
Maria,  in  great  alarm,  freed  herself  suddenly  from  Wolfs  encircling 
arms.  He  also  sprang  to  his  fret  and  looked  anxiously  around.  It  seemed 
at  if  a  foreboding  of  evil  had  opened  a  wide  gulf  between  them.  Neither 
attempted  again  to  approach  the  other. 

*  It  is  my  evil  genius,"  cried  Wol£  "  which  ever  comes  to  disturb 
and  annihilate  all  that  is  bright  m  my  unhappy  life." 

Just  then  Susanna  hurried  in,  to  warn  them  that  her  master  had  re- 
turned, and  as  Wolf  remained  standing,  rooted  as  it  were  to  die  spot,  she 
seised  his  arm,  and  almost  dragged  mm  away  by  a  side-door. 

Mr.  Trymm  entered  the  room  wearing  a  very  serious  air.  "  I  have  had 
a  strange  dream  to-day,"  he  said.  u  I  fell  asleep  when  I  was  reading, 
and  dreamed  of  your  mother.  But  what  do  I  see  r  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
Kfted  the  lamp  nastily  and  approached  the  picture.  Maria  also  looked 
towards  it,  and  observed  with  consternation  that  the  portrait,  which  was 
nainted  on  wood,  was  cracked  quite  across  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and 
that  the  beloved  matures  of  her  mother  were  thus  most  strangely  altered. 
The  old  man  stood  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  thought ;  he  then  said,  so- 
lemnly, "  It  is  a  wonderful  coincidence.     May  God  avert  evil  from  us !" 

The  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  was  in  vain  expected  from  day  to  day* 
Them  was  no  more  mention  of  Wolfs  departure,  and  the  increasing  in- 
timacy between  the  lovers  took  the  course  that  too  frequently  characterises 
a  clandestine  connexion.  And  though  Maria  often,  even  in  Wolf's  arms, 
felt  oppressed  with  the  sensation  of  fear  which  had  seized  her  when  first 
she  saw  him,  and  though  the  portrait  of  her  mother  seemed  every  day  to 
frown  on  her  with  a  silent  warning,  everything  which  should  have  arrested 
her  in  the  indulgence  of  her  love  but  added  to  it,  and  amidst  anxiety  and 
grief  ii  took  a  deeper  hold  upon  her  heart. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Trymm  was  standing  at  the  window,  while  Maria 
was  returning  from  church,  she  happened  to  drop  her  glove,  and  Wol£ 
who  waa  at  a  short  distance  behind  her,  darted  forward  to  pick  it  up, 
after  which  they  walked  on  togetber  towards  their  home. 
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The  good-natured  Susanna  thought  she  would  try  to  take  advantage  of 
this  little  incident,  and  said, 

"  Now,  master,  do  look  there !  What  a  handsome  couple  they  would 
make!" 

Mr.  Trymm  casta  withering  look  upon  her.  "  Never  1"  he  exclaimed, 
vehemently.  "  Rank  and  fortune  will  he  my  daughter's  portion  in  the 
future — but  yon  fellow  was  born  under  an  evil  star.", 

Presently  Maria  and  Wolf  entered  the  house,  and  at  that  moment  an 
aged,  half-witted  crone,  who  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
was  looked  upon  by  the  common  people  as  a  spae-wife,  in  passing  the 
house,  stopped  under  its  windows,  and  resting  on  her  crutches,  cried  out, 
in  her  screech-owl  tones,  "  Take  care,  neighbour,  that  the  wolf  does  not 
devour  your  lamb !" 

Mr.  Trymm  made  no  remark  on  the  strange  warning,  but  from  that 
moment  he  took  especial  care  to  watch  in  silence  the  conduct  of  the  lovers, 
and  he  surprised  them  one  day,  hand-in-hand,  in  a  confidential  and 
earnest  conversation.  He  gave  vent  to  his  angry  feelings  by  attacking 
Maria  furiously,  and  he  would  assuredly  have  turned  Wolf  instantly  out 
of  doors,  had  it  not  so  happened  that  he  absolutely  required  his  services 
at  that  time. 

A  wealthy  merchant  in  the  town  had,  during  a  severe  illness,  vowed 
to  the  holy  St.  Stephen,  his  patron  saint,  an  altar-table  of  silver,  if  per- 
mitted to  recover,  and  after  his  restoration  to  health  he  had  committed 
the  work  to  Mr.  Trymm,  who  had  made  over  its  execution  to  Wolf. 
Wolf  had  exercised  nis  utmost  skill  and  care  in  the  workmanship  of  this 
votive  offering,  and  his  master  had  sought  to  encourage  his  assiduity  by 
promising  him,  not  alone  the  rich  reward  which  would  be  given  for  it, 
out  also  the  credit  of  the  performance.  The  work  was  nearly  completed. 
Not  only  was  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  admirably  depicted,  but  the 
numerous  figures  introduced  were  each  a  study  in  itself,  and  all  were  in 
excellent  keeping ;  in  short,  the  design  and  execution  of  the  whole  piece 
formed  a  triumph  of  genius  and  art. 

As,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  at  that  moment  to  order  Wolf  to  leave 
the  house,  Mr.  Trymm  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  forbidding 
Maria  to  have  any  communication  with  him,  and  charging  Susanna  to 
keep  a  vigilant  look-out  upon  them.  But  Wolf  was  too  great  a  favourite 
of  hers  for  her  to  put  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tne  lovers.  The 
degree  of  restraint,  however,  which  was  imposed  upon  their  meeting,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  secrecy,  gave  added  charms  to  their  stolen 
interviews.  The  spring-time  of  their  love,  though  thus  nipped  by  the 
chills,  and  threatened  by  the  lingering  storms  of  winter,  nevertheless 
produced  its  most  enchanting  flowers,  and  their  senses  seemed  steeped,  as 
it  were,  in  an  intoxicating  dew  from  heaven. 

Short,  however,  was  to  be  the  duration  of  that  spring,  and  no  summer 
was  to  follow  it  The  arrival  of  the  dreaded  bridegroom  fell  suddenly  like 
a  killing  frost  upon  their  flowery  path. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Trymm  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
jBtranger  richly  dressed,  of  distinguished  bearing,  and  who  did  not  look 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  this  gentleman  he  introduced,  appa- 
rently with  great  glee,  as  the  friend  so  long  expected.  Maria  started 
at  the  sight  of  him,  and  began  to  tremble  violently. 
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•  The  stranger  went  up  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand  kindly,  said,  in  a 
gentle  tone : 

"  You  seem  to  he  afraid  of  me— do  you  no  longer  remember  the  friend 
who  loved  you  when  you  were  a  child,  and  used  often  to  carry  you  about  ? 
In  truth,  lovely  as  was  the  opening  bud,  the  charming  rose  surpasses 
in  beauty  the  promise  that  it  gave." 

Maria  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply ;  and  her  father  said, 

"  Give  her  time  to  accustom  herself  to  her  new  position — she  is  not 
used  to  the  society  of  gentlemen." 

Their  visitor  drew  forth  a  ring,  and  placed  it  on  her  finger.  It  was  a 
ruby  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 

"  Permit  me  at  least  to  hope,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  that  this  ring  may, 
with  its  form  and  its  colour,  speak  a  word  in  my  favour  to  you." 

Thereupon  he  withdrew  with  her  father,  and  left  her  covered  with 
confusion.     He  was  very  different  from  what  she  had  fancied  he  would  be. 

Herr  Walther  hejd  a  situation  in  the  prince's  palace,  and  was  also 
possessed  of  a  large  private  fortune.  A  commission  from  his  royal 
master  had  occasioned  his  original  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Trymm,  and 
their  both  being  inclined  towards  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences  attracted 
them  towards  each  other,  and  formed  a  bond  of  intimacy  between  them. 
On  a  visit  paid  to  Mr.  Trymm,  some  years  back,  he  had  seen  Maria,  and 
though  she  was  then  only  eight  years  of  age,  her  dazzling  beauty,  her 
goodness,  and  the  mildness  of  her  manners,  had  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion upon  him,  that  even  a  very  long  absence  with  his  prince  had  not  worn 
it  away,  and  on  his  return  homewards,  feeling  that  an  amiable  wife  would 
be  a  blessing  to  him,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Trymm  requesting  his  daughter's 
band.  The  old  alchemist  accepted  his  proposals  with  so  much  the  more 
joy,  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  rich  son-in-law,  to  carry 
out  his  secret  designs,  and  realise  the  fortune  of  which  he  had  long 
dreamed. 

Maria  was  still  standing  on  the  spot  where  her  bridegroom  had  left 
her,  when  Wolf,  with  a  wild  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  Maria  F  he  cried,  "  can  it  be  true  ?" 

Maria  spoke  not.  He  seized  her  hand,  and  in  doing  so  he  perceived 
the  ring.  Instantly  he  dropped  her  hand,  turned  away  from  her,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  " Miserable  being  that  I  am!  It  is  all 
over  then !  Farewell  to  happiness !"  Suddenly,  speaking  in  a  more 
excited  tone,  he  cried,  "  Heaven  is  closed  to  me,  and  hell  is  opening 
before  me !" 

He  seized  a  chair,  as  if  to  support  himself  by  it,  then  sinking  down, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  chair,  as 
if  oppressed  with  the  deepest  grief. 

Maria  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She-  entreated  him  to  rise,  bestowing 
the  fondest  epithets  upon  him ;  but  when  she  found  that  he  remained 
motionless  in  the  same  posture,  she  kneeled  down  by  his  side,  and  fling* 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  whispered  amidst  tears  and  sobs,  "I  am 
yours  only— yours  for  ever." 

Wolf  turned,  gazed  long  at  her,  and  then  passionately  pressed  his 
lips  to  hen. 

"  Yes,  you  are  mine !    Who  shall  tear  you  from  me  ?"    He  sprang 
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up,  and  raising*  Maria,  he  folded  her  in  a  close  embrace,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  life  is  rooted  in  your  heart.  He  who  forces  me  from  you 
kills  me !     Lue  for  life  then — we  shall  be  quits." 

Maria,  terrified  at  his  fierce  looks  and  excited  manner,  held  him  fast, 
as  if  to  keep  him  from  any  act  of  violence.  But  he  said,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  "  Be  tranquil,  love ;  I  will  ask  you  in  marriage  of  your  father." 

He  kissed  her  brow,  and  left  her. 

The  idea  of  her  affianced  bridegroom's  return  made  Maria  wretched ; 
however,  he  only  came  to  take  leave  of  her.  Unexpected  business  called 
him  away  immediately,  but  he  hoped  to  come  back  in  two  or  three 
weeks ;  the  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  a  period  not  much  later,  and  her 
silence  taken  as  consent 

About  this  time  the  altar-table  was  finished,  and  Wolf  delivered  it  te 
his  master  the  very  day  after  Walther's  departure. 

Mr,  Trymm  examined  it  for  a  long  time  with  much  attention ;  then 
merely  saying,  "  The  work  is  cleverly  and  well  executed,"  he  was  about 
to  go.  But  Wolf,  who  looked  very  gloomy,  followed  him,  and  stopping 
him,  demanded  his  permission  to  marry  his  daughter. 

"  What  vou  see  there,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  altar-table, 
"  may  convince  you  that  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife.  Maria  loves 
me,  and  I  cannot  live  without  her.  I  stand  now,  as  it  were,  suspended 
between  heaven  and  helL  I  beseech  of  you  to  save  me  from  the  abyss 
which  I  behold  opening  at  my  feet.  If  you  deny  my  suit  I  am  lost,  and 
not  I  alone." 

The  old  man  darted  at  him  a  look  of  withering  scorn,  while  his  cheek 
flushed  crimson  for  one  moment,  and  then  became  pale  again. 

"  In  this  world  one  must  put  up  with  a  good  many  disappointments," 
he  replied,  with  a  disdainful  and  mocking  smile,  "  and  you  will  have  just 
to  put  up  with  my  No.  My  daughter  is  destined  for  something  better 
than  to  be  a  poor  goldsmith's  wife.  As  to  you,  my  man,  you  were  born 
to  be  a  beggar,  and,  with  all  your  cleverness,  you  will  never  make  a  for- 
tune. You  came  into  this  lira  under  an  unlucky  planet,  and  it  was  an 
evil  hour  that  saw  you  enter  this  world  1" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Trymm  turned  on  his  heel,  and  abruptly 
left  Wolf,  who  felt  on  hearing  these  words  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed  with 
a  sharp  sword. 

From  that  time  Wolf  glided  about  like  a  person  in  a  dream.  He 
appeared  no  more  at  table,  was  very  little  seen  in  the  house,  but  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  in  the 
midst  of  snow  and  storms.  Whenever  Maria  asked  him,  as  she  often 
did  with  deep  anxiety,  what  had  happened,  he  always  gave  her  the  same 
answer,  "  Make  yourself  easy.     Everything  will  go  well  soon." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Trymm  had  sent  the  altar-table  to  its  owner. 
It  had  been  put  up  in  the  church,  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see 
and  to  admire  it,  and  much  praise  and  a  rich  reward  were  bestowed  upon 
the  talented  designer  and  executor  of  the  work.  But  Mr.  Trymm,  for- 
getful of  his  promise,  thought  fit  to  appropriate  both  the  praise  and  the 
remuneration  to  himself,  and  merely  to  give  Wolf  a  trifle,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  common  workman  ;  and  though  neither  fame  nor  money  were  of 
any  value  to  Wolf  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  this 
unrab,  in  fact  dishonest,  conduct  did  not  escape  hit  observation,  but  *  in- 
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creased  the  anger  and  dislike  which  the  old  man's  rude  repulse  had 
awakened  in  his  heart,  and  increased  his  stifled  rage  until  it  grew  into  a 
fierce  flame.  But  soon  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  to  be  suddenly 
changed. 

One  morning  Mr.  Trymm  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  break* 
fast-table,  where  he  was  generally  punctual  in  his  attendance.  The  bed 
in  his  apartment  seemed  to  have  been  unslept  in,  and  although  he  had 
often  before  spent  whole  nights  in  his  laboratory,  Maria  became  alarmed 
at  his  protracted  absence,  and  towards  mid-day  she  determined,  accompa- 
nied by  Susanna,  to  venture  to  the  outhouse  in  which  his  secret  work- 
room was  situated,  and  to  knock  at  its  door.  But  no  answer  was 
returned ;  and  however  long  and  loudly  they  knocked,  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  within.  The  whole  house  was  searched  for  him  in  vain.  Maria's 
anxiety  became  unbearable ;  and  as  Wolf  also  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
Susanna  was  obliged  to  ask  one  of  the  neighbours  to  force  the  door  which 
led  to  the  laboratory. 

Only  once  in  ber  life  had  Maria — and  then  she  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  child — beheld  the  interior  of  this  forbidden  chamber ;  it  was  once  that 
her  father  had  by  chance  left  the  key  in  the  door.  She  well  remembered 
that  the  sight  of  two  gigantic  skeletons,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
fleshless  hands,  had  driven  her  back  in  terror,  and  with  the  foreboding, 
of  evil  which  seised  her  as  she  approached  the  door  mingled  a  secret 
horror. 

After  two  or  three  heavy  blows  with  an  axe,  the  thick  door,  which  was 
lacked  in  the  inside,  yielded,  and  from  under  a  dark  curtain,  which  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  was  drawn  before  the  opening  to  the  inner 
apartment,  there  issued  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  flames  burst  forth,  and  the  skeleton  warders  on  each  side  seemed 
to  grin,  amidst  the  blase  and  smoke,  at  the  horrified  intruders.  The 
neighbour  started  back  in  terror — Maria  trembled  and  seised  Susanna's 
arm.  At  that  moment  Wolf  suddenly  appeared,  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
in  his  hand,  and  shooting,  "  Fire,  fire !  For  God's  sake,  help !"  he 
rushed  past  them,  and  hastily  began  tearing  the  burning  curtain  down. 
The  neighbour  ran  forward  to  his  assistance,  and,  after  a  considerable 
degree  of  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  They  both 
then  made  their  way  into  the  inner  chamber ;  but  Wolf  had  no  sooner 
crossed  the  threshold  than  he  started  back,  and  flew  to  Maria,  who  was 
standing  in  much  agitation  at  the  farthest  door ;  then  seising  her  hands 
wildly,  and  with  glaring  eyeballs,  he  cried,  "  Maria,  for  God's  sake,  help 
me  1— save  me! — pray  for  me  ! — I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  him." 

At  the  same  moment  Maria  heard  the  heartrending  exclamation, 
"Jesus!  he  is  dead!"  She  heard  Susanna,  who  had  entered  die 
inner  room,  scream,  and  springing  forward  she  perceived  her  father,  with 
a  frightfully  distorted  countenance,  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor,  and  she 
sell  down-  insensible  at  his  side.  Susanna  and  the  neighbour  hardly 
knew  to  which  of  the  two  first  to  render  help,  and  turned,  in  their  con- 
sternation, from  the  one  to  the  other,  until  at  length  the  neighbour  went 
.out  to  obtain  more  assistance.  Susanna  then  urged  Wolf,  who  stood 
like  a  statue,  not  to  leave  her ;  whereupon,  starting  aa  from  a  dream,  he 
anatobed  Maria  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  her  own  room,  laid  her 
gently  oa  her  bed,  and  remained  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  couch  until 
Susanna*  who  had  followed  them,  was  able  to  restore  her  to  i 
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When  the  poor  girl  opened  her  eyes,  Wolf  sprang  up  from  his  kneeling 
attitude. 

"  You  are  my  heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  shall  never  need  an- 
other." 

When  Susanna  reminded  him  that  he  ought  to  go  and  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service  about  his  master,  he  replied, 

"  Ask  my  life — but  not  that !     I  can  never  look  on  him  again." 

Meanwhile  every  effort  to  recal  Mr.  Trymm  to  life  had  failed.  He 
was  quite  dead.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  physician  who  was  called  in 
that  he  must  have  been  seized  with  a  fit ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
laboratory  confirmed  the  idea  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  on  the  hearth 
whilst  he  was  preparing  some  pernicious  compound  or  liquid  ;  that  in  bis 
fall  he  had  overset  the  table  on  which  the  lamp  was  standing ;  that  the 
carpet  near  had  caught  fire,  but  that  the  fire  had  smouldered  in  it,  and 
crept  slowly  on,  until,  the  outer  door  being  burst  open,  the  rush  of  air 
had  caused  the  low  fire  to  blaze  up  into  a  sudden  flame. 

It  was  upon  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Trymm's  funeral  that  Herr  Walther, 
Maria's  affianced  husband,  returned  from  his  journey.  He  accompanied 
the  remains  of  his  friend  to  their  last  resting-place  ;  and  as  he  soon  after 
saw  how  things  stood  in  the  family,  he  called  on  Maria,  and  sorrowfully, 
but  kindly,  said  to  her, 

"  I  now  perceive  that  it  was  your  father's  wish  to  make  me  happy  by 
bestowing  your  hand  upon  me — not  your  own.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
force  myself  upon  you.  There  can  be  no  happiness  in  married  life  except 
in  the  sunshine  of  mutual  love.  May  all  things  go  prosperously  with 
you !  May  you  always  not  only  make  the  happiness  of  those  around 
you,  but  be  nappy  yourself !" 

Maria  observed  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye.  He  pressed  her  hand 
once  more,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

The  shock  of  her  father's  death  had  thrown  Maria  into  an  illness, 
which  confined  her  for  some  time  to  the  house.  Wolf  watched  over  her 
assiduously,  and  even  on  the  day  of  his  master's  burial,  Susanna  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  leave  her  in  order  to  accompany  the  funeral  pro- 
cession to  the  grave.  He  seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  thought  that  Maria 
was  now  his,  and  that  every  obstacle  to  his  love  was  removed  ;  he  also 
appeared  to  wish  to  avoid  all  collision  with  the  outer  world — nay,  even  to 
thrust  away  every  other  idea  as  hostile.  As  days  wore  on  a  strange 
degree  of  restlessness  and  uneasiness  became  more  and  more  apparent  in 
him -—one  might  have  fancied  that  an  evil  spirit  dogged  his  footsteps. 
Often  he  would  stop  short  while  speaking,  and  become  quite  absent,  his 
glaring  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy;  he  would  start  frequently  at  the 
slightest  noise,  and  gaze  searchingly  around,  and  terror  would  at  these 
times  be  painted  on  his  features,  while  his  limbs  would  tremble  as  if  in 
the  ague  stage  of  a  fever.  Maria  began  to  feel  again  the  strange  dread 
she  had  formerly  experienced  in  his  presence  ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
flew  to  her  arms  as  to  an  asylum  of  peace,  and  under  the  sheltering  wings 
of  love  seemed  anxious  to  forget  the  storms  of  fate. 

Winter  in  the  mean  time  had  passed  away.  A  warm  morning  en- 
ticed Maria  to  stroll  once  more  with  her  lover  into  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows beyond  the  garden  that  belonged  to  their  house.  Spring  began  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  smile  in  a  thousand 
opening  buds.    The  grass  beneath  their  feet,  the  air  above  their  heads, 
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seemed  to  be  revelling  in  young  life ;  the  blue  bills  appeared  to  greet 
Maria  like  old  friends ;  the  trees,  with  their  fresh  leaves,  appeared  to  be 
waving  a  welcome  to  her,  and  the  gentle  breeze  that  fanned  her  cheek 
came  fraught  with  remembrances  of  her  innocent  childhood  and  early 
youth.  There  was  sorrow  and  yet  joy  in  her  heart.  She  took  her  com- 
panion to  her  favourite  spot — a  bank,  where  the  turf  was  now  green 
again — laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  oppressed  by  her  contending 
feelings,  burst  into  tears.  Wolf  threw  his  arms  round  her  waist,  and 
passionately  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  always  love  me  ?"  whispered  Maria,  softly. 

"Until  death,"  he  replied. 

"  Will  you  also  stay  with  me  always  ?"  added  Maria. 

Wolf  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  while  he  cast  his  eyes  down. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  bewildered  air  and  a  low  husky  voice,  "  If  your 
father  will  only  permit  me  !" 

Maria  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  him.     At 
that  instant  a  hoarse  voice  behind  them  exclaimed, 
.   "  Let  him  not  touch  you,  maiden  ;  there  is  blood  on  his  hands." 

Wolf  sprang  up  and  looked  hurriedly  round.  The  half-crazed  old 
woman  before  mentioned  was  standing  there,  and  grinning  at  him. 

"  Wash  thv  hands  !"  she  cried.     "  See— they  are  red  now  !" 

"  Accursed  hag !"  exclaimed  Wolf,  in  a  furious  tone,  "  what  have  you 
to  do  with  me  ?' 

The  old  woman  held  out  some  violets  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  will  give 
thee  these  flowers  that  have  grown  upon  a  grave,  to  prevent  thee  from 
devouring  my  lamb  there.  Preserve  them  well,  for  they  can  explain 
some  mysterious  things.  What  winter  buried  spring  can  bring  to  light. 
Look  thou  to  that !" 

Maria  was  overcome  with  terror  at  the  old  crone  and  her  strange 
words.  Wolf  seized  her  arm,  and  drawing  her  hastily  away,  he  cried, 
"  Away,  away — let  us  go  1     That  old  witch  will  make  me  mad  myself." 

In  her  cracked  voice  the  old  woman  began  to  sing : 

"  Three  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  ground 

The  wily  fox  his  home  hath  made ; 
But  the  hunter  with  his  trusty  hound, 
His  cunning  hiding-hole  hath  found, 

And  the  fox  cannot  his  foes  evade, 
For  his  lurking-place  they  linger  round. 
Up  yonder— yonder— in  the  skies, 

On  all  that  passes  here  below, 
There  are  looking  down  clear  watchful  eyes ; 
And  that  which  now  in  darkness  lies 

Will,  to  the  world,  black  secrets  show, 
When  morning's  sunny  light  shall  rise." 

Wolf  hurried  Maria  on,  but  fast  as  they  went  they  heard  the  dis- 
agreeable screech-owl  voice  of  the  old  woman  shrieking  after  them. 

On  the  day  this  incident  occurred,  Wolfs  gloominess  of  manner 
seemed  to  increase  hourly.  Sometimes  he  would  throw  himself  at  Maria's 
feet,  and  hide  his  head  in  her  lap  ;  then  he  would  spring  up  suddenly, 
look  anxiously  from  the  window  as  if  he  were  expecting  some  one,  and 
rush  to  the  street  door  to  ascertain  that  it  was  properly  fastened  inside* 
And  such  strange  conduct  he  continued  the  whole  ofay.    . 
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Next  morning  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  on  the  table  in  his 
bedroom  there  lay  a  note  addressed  to  Maria— it  contained  these  words : 

"I  am  no  longer  safe  in  this  place.  I  most  leave  it.  Oh,  Maria! 
be  true  to  me  or  you  will  drive  me  to  despair.  I  shall  soon  return  to 
take  you  hence  as  my  wife.    May  God  bless  and  preserve  you  F 

Maria  felt  quite  crushed  and  wretched  when  Susanna  brought  her  this 
note.  Motionless  and  without  shedding  a  single  tear  she  sat,  gazing  in 
silence  at  the  unwelcome  paper.  It  was  not  until  Susanna  had  begun  to 
abuse  Wolf,  and  express  her  indignation  at  him,  that  Maria  spoke.  Then, 
with  unwonted  asperity,  she  said,  "  For  shame !  He  will  come  back ;  I 
know  that  he  will !" 

"  At  least,"  replied  Susanna,  softening  down,  "  he  will  soon  give  us 
some  tidings  of  himself." 

Week  after  week,  however,  passed  with  leaden  dulness  to  the  poor  re- 
cluses, who  in  vain  expected  to  see  him  or  hear  from  him.  But  when  the 
sixth  miserable  week  had  elapsed,  Maria  became  still  more  wretched  ; 
for  she  had  ascertained  that  in  time  another  and  more  innocent  being 
would  have  claims  on  the  absent  Wolf. 

Anxiously  now  did  she  hide  herself  from  every  prying  eye ;  it  was 
only  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  that  she  left  her  home,  and  repaired  to 
the  cathedral  to  pray  there,  and  as  often  as  she  passed  the  altar-table, 
which  had  been  executed  by  Wolfs  hand,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  also 
undergoing  a  martyrdom  equal  in  suffering  to  that  beneath  which  the 
saint  had  sunk. 

When  her  disgrace  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  she  was  obliged  to 
take  Susanna  into  her  confidence.  The  furniture  and  poor  effects  left  by 
her  lather  were  sold  off,  all  that  they  possessed  was  converted  into  cash, 
and  they  both  repaired  to  the  capital,  where  Susanna  had  some  relations. 
Maria  soon  after  had  a  son,  whom  she  named  Rudolf  after  his  father. 
Here  they  lived  in  the  closest  retirement  upon  their  very  small  means, 
and  what  they  could  earn  by  taking  in  work.  The  hope  which  had  so 
long  existed  in  Maria's  heart,  that  Wolf  would  return  to  her,  was  now 
almost  extinguished ;  and  her  every  thought  and  affection  seemed  to  be 
centred  in  the  little  boy,  who  bote  a  strong  likeness  both  to  his  father 
and  his  mother.  The  child  throve  under  the  watchful  care  of  his 
mother  and  Susanna,  and  he  grew  into  a  beautiful  and  charming  boy. 
"  That  child  is  too  handsome  and  too  clever  to  live  long !"  Susanna  would 
sometimes  exclaim. 

"  Happy  will  it  be  for  him  if  God  takes  him  to  Himself !"  Maria  would 
frequently  reply.  "  And  oh  1  if  the  Lord  would  mercifully  remove  me 
from  this  world  along  with  him  1" 

But  often  when  she  gazed  at  her  boy's  deep  blue  eyes,  with  their  dark 
eyelashes,  she  would  feel  an  intense  longing  to  see  her  beloved  Wolf 
once  more,  and  to  present  his  son  to  him.  Occasionally  Susanna  would 
say  to  her,  "  Had  you  only  accepted  Herr  Wahher's  offer !  He  was  a 
handsome  man  too,  and  one  could  read  goodness  and  kindness  in  his  Mae 
eyes.  After  all,  they  were  finer  than  Wolfs  melancholy  dark  ones, 
You  and  Wolf  were  so  unlike  each  other,  that  no  good  could  come  from 
any  union  between  you." 

Maria  would  then  sigh  and  listen  to  her  in  silence. 


(    M    ) 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.* 

Ms.  Bsli  opens  his  pleasant  and  painstaking  memoir  of  Butler  with 
a  Johnsonian  paragraph :  "  Of  the  life  of  the  author  of  Hudibras  little 
is  known,  except  that  he  was  horn  in  humble  circumstances,  and  died  in 
want.  The  obscurity  of  his  birth  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming 
famous;  and  his  celebrity  did  not  protect  him  against  neglect  and 
poverty." 

The  little  that  is  known,  Mr.  Bell,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  col- 
lected and  embodied  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  some  thirty  pages — the 
character  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  notes,  critical  and  illus- 
trative, which  liberally  and  literally  elucidate  the  text,  makes  the  present 
edition  of  Samuel  Butler  deserving  of  an  "  all  haO!"  from  all  classes. 

Born  at  Strensham  in  1612;  placed  at  the  College  School  of  Wor- 
cester, where  he  made  rapid  progress;  possibly,  not  demonstrably,  sent 
to  Cambridge  or  Oxford ;  appointed  justice's  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  of 
Earl's  Croombe ;  thence  transferred  to  a  pleasanter  berth  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Earl  of  Kent — and  thence  again  to  become  justice's  clerk  to 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  original  of  Hudibras;  at  the  Restoration  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Lord  Carboy,  who  also  made  him  steward  of 
Ludlow  Castle ;  retiring  from  these  posts,  for  reasons  unknown— marry- 
ing, and  coming  to  want — reaping  large  harvests  of  popularity  by  means 
of  "  Hudibras ;"  but  after  the  publication  of  the  Second  Part  (in  1664) 
sinking  into  obscurity— emerging  partially  from  it  by  publishing  a  Third 
Part,  fourteen  years  later  (in  1678) — and  dying  within  two  yean  of  its 
appearance,  some  say  of  starvation,  others  (save  the  marie!)  of  gout, 
others  of  a  decline,  and  others  of  a  lever — buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  followed  thither  by  about  twenty-five  of 
his  old  acquaintance : — these  few  hints  comprise  nearly  the  sum  total  of 
our  general  knowledge  of  this  incomparable  wit. 

His  name  has  become  proverbial,  whether  with  or  without  £Ood  reason, 
for  the  hard  fate  of  genius,  the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy's  indifference, 
and  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  a  deeply-indebted  but  wholly  oblivious 
court.  "  Charles  IL,"  says  Villemain,  "  devait  au  poete  una  reconnais- 
sance dont  il  ne  s'acquitta  qu'en  lui  citant  parfois  des  vers  d ILudibras. 
Butler,  felicite*  et  oublil,  mourut  pauvre,  laiasant  un  ouvrage  original, 
qui,  par  malheur,  est  intraduisible,  et  qui  memo  a  vieilli  pour  lea  Anglais." 
That  u  Hudibras"  is,  par  malheur,  untranslatable  into  French,  agreed; 
that  it  is  out  of  date  even  in  Eogland,  we  hope  the  reception  accorded  to 
Mr.  Bell's  edition  will  prove  a  fallacy.  But  one  may,  after  all,  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  Charles  II.  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
so  deeply  indebted  to  the  "royalist"  poet  as  posterity  has  assumed. 
True,  that  Dennis  says,  "  Butler  was  starved  at  the  same  time  that  the 
king  had  his  book  in  his  pocket,"— and  that  Colley  Cibber  asks,  "Was 
not  his  book  always  in  the  pocket  of  his  prince  ?  And  what  did  die 
mighty  prowess  of  this  knight-errant  amount  tot    "Why,  he  died,  with 
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the  highest  esteem  of  the  Court)  in  a  garret," — and  again  that  Voltaire 
sajs  (as  Villemain  had  not  forgotten),  "  Butler  turned  King  Charles's 
opponents  into  ridicule,  and  all  the  recompense  he  ever  had  for  it  was, 
that  the  king  often  quoted  his  verses."  But,  as  regards  the  question  of 
Butler's  claims  as  a  zealous  king's  man,  perhaps  the  Merry  Monarch  was 
shrewd  enough  to  suspect,  as  a  possibility,  what  Hazlitt  affirms  (in  his 
polemico-political  manner)  as  a  certainty,  that  Butler  hardly  merited 
anything  on  the  score  of  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  Charles 
might  very  well  have  reproached  him  with  wanting  to  show  his  own  wit 
and  sense  rather  than  to  favour  a  tottering  cause — besides  that  Butler 
has  "  even  been  suspected,  in  parts  of  his  poem,  of  glancing  at  majesty 
itself."  Mr.  Hannay  has  similarly  observed,  that  although  "  Hudibras," 
as  a  portion  of  satirical  literature,  occupies  the  historical  position,  nomi- 
nally, of  a  satire  on  the  Antj-Royalist  party, — its  merit  consists  in  the 
higher  fact  of  its  containing  satire  on  the  world's  weaknesses  generally — 
the  fine  sayings  which  are  quoted  from  its  pages  telling  with  equal  force 
against  all  parties.  "  I  decline,"  he  adds,  "  to  concede  Butler  to  the 
Royalists  as  their  peculiar  property.  In  his  JRemains  he  satirises  the 
vices  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  tne  fashions  and  the  wickednesses  of 
that  basest  of  all  periods,  just  as  severely  as  he  does  the  bad  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  opposite  party."  Notwithstanding  this  refusal  to  "  con- 
cede" Butler  to  tne  anti-puritan  party,  the  latter  may  surely  claim  him  as 
their  "  peculiar  property,"  not  without  peculiar  propriety,  so  long  as  the 
whole  scope  of  "  Hudibras,"  its  very  being's  end  and  aim,  remains  as 
clear  as  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been :  at  the  same  time  there  is 
ground  for  supposing  that  Butler's  attachment  to  royalty,  incarnate  in  a 
Charles  Stuart,  has  been  exaggerated  or  misinterpreted  to  some  extent, 
by  indignant  expositors  of  his  chiaroscuro  history,  his  illustrious-obscure 
career.  Mr.  Bell  calls  it  unnecessary  to  seek  in  Butler's  work,  or  in  his 
opinions,  the  causes  of  the  indifference  with  which  he  was  treated,  since 
the  Court  was  perfectly  impartial  in  its  neglect  of  literary  claims.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the  prononci  Protestantism  of 
the  poet,  who  was  a  thorough  good  hater  of 

The  Roman  Mufti  with  his  triple  crown, 

might  suggest  reasons  for  his  not  being,  or  having,  a  potent  friend  at 
Court  " Hudibras?  says  Mr.  Bell,  "came  too  late  to  render  much 
practical  service  to  the  royalists.  The  struggle  was  over,  the  victor}' 
was  won,  the  adherents  of  Cromwell  were  dispersed  or  dead,  and  the 
utmost  that  the  ridicule  of  the  poet  could  effect  was  to  disinter  the  ascetic 
dogmas  and  dismal  manners  of  Puritanism,  and  hold  them  up  to  derision 
and  contempt.  This  was  something ;  but  it  was  an  inferior  merit  to  that 
of  aiding  in  the  contest,  and  contributing  to  the  triumph,  or  to  the  still 
more  valuable  talent  which  was  available  for  present  and  future  uses. 
They,  however,  who,  like  Cowley,  suffered  in  the  Civil  Wars,  or,  like 
Dryden,  laboured  zealously  under  the  Restoration,  fared  little  better. 
Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Butler's  uncompromising  Pro- 
testantism had  anything  to  do  with  the  ingratitude  of  royalty,  since 
Charles  found  it  convenient  to  make  the  same  profession  himself,  and  his 
successor  ascended  the  throne  with  a  pledge  to  maintain  the  Established 
Church."    Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Bell  reasonably  concludes,  there  was 
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nothing  peculiar,  or  exceptional  (however  exceptionable— c'esl  different) 
in  the  case  of  Butler,  who  but  shared  the  same  fate  which,  with  greater 
or  lesser  severity,  descended  upon  all  the  writers  who  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts.  Nor,  we  submit,  has  sufficient  weight  been  ascribed  to 
the  subjective  side  of  the  question,  in  respect  of  Butler's  constitution  and 
character.  From  all  that  we  can  gather  of  his  temperament  and  personal 
habits,  he  was  by  no  means  the  man  to  push  his  way  onwards  and  up- 
wards; reckless  of,  and  robustly  breasting,  the  hustling  herd  of  time- 
servers,  place-seekers,  tuft-hunters,  and  lickspittles  innumerous.  If  we 
may  not  say  of  him,  as  of  Milton,  that  his  "  soul  was  like  a  star" — thus 
for  star-like  we  may  call  him,  that  he  "dwelt  apart'9 

As  a  narrative  poem,  "  Hudibras,"  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  failure. 
The  two  leading  characters,  again,  hare  wonderfully  little  to  interest  us 
in  them.    Compared,  as  so  constantly  they  are — particularly  by  foreign 
critics,  who,  not  appreciating,  are  lea  to  disparage  the  satire— with  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancno  Panza,  they  are  wofully  deficient  in  power  to  attract 
and  please.     "  The  knight  Hudibras,"  says  M.  Villemain  (who,  by  the 
way,  informs  his  French  readers  that  the  original  of  Hudibras  was  one 
" sir  Luck"),   "is  a. good  imitation  of  the  pedantic  reforming  party ;  but 
how  far  he  is  from  that  amiable  and  admirable  fou,  Don  Quixote !     And 
as  for  Ralph  the  Independent,  though  he  is  as  great  a  coward  and  gets 
beaten  as  often  as  Sancho,  his  arguments  about  preaching  and  discipline 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  good  squire's  proverbs."     M.  Philarete 
Chasles  rejects  the  trite  comparison  of  Butler's  hero  with  him  of  La 
Mancha,  and  (for  novelty's  sake  ?)  declares  him  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
by  anticipation  I     "  Le  celebre  Hudibras,  mal  a  propos  compart  a  Don 
Quichotte,  n'est  qu'un  Grandisson  anticjpe;  sous  la  grotesque  charge, 
tracee  spirituellement  et  lourdement  par  cutler,  vous  trouvez  deja  la  sub- 
tQite,  la  pretention,  la  morgue,  le  pedantisme  sermonaire,  la  minutieuse 
rigimte,  rhypocrisie  sensueue  et  la  rlgularite  affectee  que  Fielding  re- 
prochait  au  heros  de  Richardson."    Fielding  and  a  few  "jolly  com- 
panions every  one"  would  have  relished  this  parallel  a  vast  deal  more 
than  solemn  Mr.   Samuel  himself,   and  his  female  bevy  of  admirers, 
could  be  expected  to  do :  Richardson's  chevalier  preux  et  sans  reproche 
the  antitype  of  the  obese  and  oleaginous  "chevalier  Hudibras" — alas,  to 
what  base  uses  we  are  liable,  Sir  Charles !     However,  that  the  knight 
and  squire  of  Cervantes  are  the  prototypes  of  master  and  man  in  Butler, 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid ;  and,  as  Leigh  Hunt  truly  remarks,  the  latter 
are  as  little  like  their  prototypes  as  two  dreary  puppets  are  unlike  ex- 
cesses of  humanity.     "They  are  not  even  consistent  with  their  other 
prototypes,  the  Puritans,  or  with  themselves,  for  they  are  dull  fellows 
unaccountably  gifted  with  the  author's  wit"     But  what  wit !     Butler  is 
the  best  subject  possible  to  be  studied  by  him  who  would  learn,  by 
example,  the  distinction  with  a  difference  between  humour  and  wit. 
Humour  there  is  next  to  none  in  "  Hudibras,"  or  any  other  of  Butler's 
poems.     Wit  there  is  to  overflowing.     Wit  oozes  out  of  his  finger-ends 
with  every  other  stroke  of  his  pen — whether  upstrokes  so  fine,  or  down- 
strokes  so  strong. 

The  extraordinary  variety  in  the  evolutions  of  his  wit  is  one  of  its 
most  specific  qualities.  He  proved  himself  indeed  and  indeed  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy*    It  were  worth  while  to  collate  his 
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poems  with  Barrow's  definition  of  wit  (in  his  fourteenth.  Sermon) — break- 
ing up  the  latter  into  separate  clauses,  and  illustrating  each  individual 
clause  in  the  long  catalogue  by  instances  drawn  from  the  witty  inventions 
of  Samuel  Butler.  HaiTitt  has  somewhere  expressly  affirmed  that  "  Hu- 
dibras"  satisfactorily  fulfils  every  one  of  Barrow's  conditions  of  wit. 
From  the  quaintest  and  queerest  to  the  most  dignified  and  refined  type, 
his  wit  runs  through  the  whole  gamut)  and  accepts  all  revolutions,  in 
mirthful  meditation  fancy  free.  Now  we  hare  some  snob  grotesque 
couplet  as — 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows; 

and  now  some  such  noble  image  as  in  die  famous  fines, 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Variety  of  some  kind  is  needed — by  most  readers,  at  least,  felt  to  be 
so— in  reading  "  Hudibras ;"  for  we  question  whether  many  give  him,  at 
one  sitting,  more  than  a  "little go"  examination.  Excess  of  wit  can 
satiate,  like  any  other  good  thing ;  and  somehow  or  other  Butler  is  found 
to  satiate  sooner  than  many  a  fur  duller  bard.  Hazlitt  indeed  asserted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  "Hudibras"  down,  because  one  thought  is 
inserted  into  another,  and  the  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  are  so 
closely  riveted,  that  the  attention  seldom  flags,  but  is  kept  alive  (without 
any  other  assistance)  by  the  mere  force  of  writing.  But  this  logical 
coherence,  this  dialectic  aspect  of  the  work,  rather  repels  than  fascinates 
the  "general."  And  where  one  would  be  found  to  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  probably  a  score  would  share  in  Gray's  want  of  interest  in 
"  Hudibras,"  as  a  book  to  settle  down  to,  and  would  believe  Bishop 
Warburton  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  bulk  of  even  Butler's  panegyrists, 
when  his  lordship  said  that  he  too  should  have  felt  like  Gray,  apathetic 
not  to  say  antipathetic, but  for  his  interest  in  the  times  which  "Hudibras" 
satirises.  In  fact,  Butler  is  perhaps  too  witty  to  be  popular, — too  ex- 
clusively witty,  and  not  humorous  enough.  English  people  love  not  to 
read  long  together  by  a  lumen  siccum,  a  dry  light.  They  crave  unction, 
oil  in  their  lamp.  But  take  Butler  by  snatches,  read  him  by  intervals, 
consult  the  digestive  powers,  so  as  not  to  overload  them  with  good  things 
till  you  have  "no  stomach"  for  more— *so  read,  mark,  and  mwardly 
digest  him— and  who  will  not  declare  him  worthy  of  Mr.  Abel  Samson  s 
most  emphatic  Pro-di-gi-ous ! 
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We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  mania  for  lecturing.  What  a  long  list 
we  have  now  of  titled  and  distinguished  men  who  kindly  give  time  and 
trouble  to  the  delivery  of  gratuitous  lectures.  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Elles- 
mere,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, are  all  more  or  less  identified  with  lecturing,  a  perfect  host  of  minor 
fry  have  followed  and  are  following  in  their  wake,  and  by-and-by  we 
expect  there  will  scarcely  be  a  man  of  any  ability  in  the  country  who  will 
not  occasionally  deliver  public  addresses  of  this  character.  And,  indeed, 
we  heartily  hope  it  may  be  so.  Every  man  who  has  any  knowledge 
worth  possessing  is  ready  and  willing  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  others. 
Attainments  or  real  value  both  elevate  the  mind  and  open  the  heart. 
There  is  no  selfish  wish  to  hide  and  hoard  up  in  any  miserly  spirit  the 
fruits  which  by  their  very  nature  induce  an  opposite  course,  and  which 
lead,;  irresistibly,  those  who  have  realised  them  to  impart  of  their  ac- 
quirements to  others  less  fortunately  circumstanced. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  which  we  suggest  in  regard  to  gratuitous 
lectures.  Very  pleasing  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  lecture  before  a  refined  and 
appreciating  audience,  upon  some  graceful  and  poetical  topic.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  gifted  men  we  have  mentioned 
are  rather  startling,  from  their  vagueness  and  intangibility.  We  must 
confess  that,  not  having  heard  them,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
they  can  have  been  about.  We  are  mystified  as  to  how  an  hour  can 
possibly  have  been  occupied  in  dilating  upon  such  agreeable  but  rather 
dreamy  matters  as  those  which  have  been  hitherto  dealt  with  by  this 
class  of  lecturers.  Now  we  are  afraid  we  shall  scare  these  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  by  a  respectful  hint  which  we  are  about  to  whisper. 
No  question  but  that  the  huge  audiences  of  well-dressed  people,  some 
of  them  wealthy,  all  of  them  well-to-do,  have  been  pleasant  to  regard ; 
no  question  but  that  the  topic,  congenial  in  its  refinement  and  delicacy 
to  the  cultivated  mind  engaged  upon  it,  has  been  a  theme  dwelt  upon 
with  sincere  delight,  and  that,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  real  task,  but 
a  pleasure ;  but,  philanthropists,  there  are  other  audiences  which  you 
might  address,  and  other  themes  not  unworthy  (in  respect  of  their  prac- 
tical value)  of  your  powers,  which  as  yet  have  not  been  cared  for.  Here 
is  a  large,  ugly,  not  over-clean,  ill-lighted,  cold  room,  lying  outside  a 
gloomy,  overgrown  manufacturing  town.  It  is  crowded,  but  with  such 
an  audience!  Stalwart  labourers  and  mechanics,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  are  sitting  on  a  multitude  of  forms  (with  no  such  luxuries  as 
backs)  placed  as  closely  together  as  may  be.  A  lecturer  is  speaking  to 
them  with  all  the  earnestness  he  can  command.  His  topic  is  very  hum- 
ble :  it  is  comprised  in  the  few  and  simple  words,  "  The  Happy  Home." 
But  such  eloquence  he  displays  in  its  treatment,  such  glowing  earnestness 
he  exhibits  as  he  draws  vivid  contrasts  between  the  Happy  and  the  Un- 
happy Home,  as  he  shows  in  every  light,  and  with  all  the  force  which 
high  oratorical  talent  enables  him  to  wield,  the  dark,  dreary  causes  of 
sorrow  leading  to  crime  and  to  ruin,  and  places  beside  them  those  things 
which  form  a  sure  foundation  of  peace  and  prosperity !    The  tones  are 
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familiar.  Have  we  heard  that  voice  before  ?  Surely.  Has  it  ever  been 
lifted  in  a  far  different  locality  without  the  hush  of  marked  attention 
proving  how  dearly  it  is  prized — how  certainly  it  could  not  be  heard 
without  profit  and  delight  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  the  distinguished  statesman, 
and  not  only  statesman,  but  true  philanthropist,  the  voice  of  one  who  un- 
deniably seeks  and  is  gratified  in  obtaining  the  applause  of  the  elevated 
and  gifted  amongst  his  fellow-men,  but  who  also  seeks,  and  is  gratified 
sincerely  and  heartily  in  the  having  it  in  his  power  to  move  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  these  his  poor,  neglected,  lowly  brethren,  and  raise 
them  something,  at  least,  towards  assimilation  with  himself. 

Instruction  may  be  imparted  to  the  poor  very  suitably  and  very 
effectually  througn  the  medium  of  lecturing.  A  poor  man  will  listen  to 
a  lecture  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  while  he  would  not  read  a  book 
for  half.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  those  who  are  better  off.  A 
comparatively  dry  subject  may  be  so  enlivened  by  the  phraseology,  and 
delivery,  and  incidental  remarks  of  the  lecturer,  that  the  heavy  may  be 
thoroughly  administered  through  the  assistance  of  the  light  matter,  as 
pleasant  contrivances  are  used  as  vehicles  for  nauseous  medicines.  We 
believe  boys  may  best  be  taught  through  a  system  of  lectures.  When  a 
man  stands  up  before  numbers,  and  proceeds  earnestly,  vigorously,  with 
real  heartiness,  and  with  at  least  some  oratorical  power,  to  speak  upon  a 
topic  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  producing 
a  certain  effect,  and  of  leaving  more  or  less  impression.  However  dry 
the  topic  may  be,  and  however  distasteful  it  might  be  if  placed  before 
the  members  of  the  audience  in  any  less  engaging  way,  there  will  be 
something  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  speaker's  fervour,  in  his  sincere 
energy,  which  will  so  plead  for  attention  to  him  and  to  his  subject,  that 
parts,  at  all  events,  will  seriously  be  listened  to,  and  the  lesson  they  seek 
to  convey,  learned.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  man  to  appear  in 
earnest  You  may  listen  to  him  for  a  time  unmoved,  but  the  chances  are 
many  that  you  will  be  roused  at  last,  and  begin  to  think  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  what  he  is  saying,  that  he  may  be  right,  and  that  it  will 
at  least  be  well  to  listen.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  advantage  of  lecturing, 
especially  to  the  working  classes.  I  look  at  this  mass  of  poor,  worn 
men  and  women.  They  can  write  and  read  a  little,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  know  it  How  I  wish  they  could  read  well  enough  to  sit  down  quietly 
and  read  aloud  to  their  families  this  extract  from  Charles  Dickens's  works ! 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  product  of  a  master  pen,  which  knows  so  well  the 
sufferings  and  wants  of  the  poor,  which  can  so  mercifully  point  out  their 
failings  and  their  follies,  and  so  lightly  and  cheerfully  bring  to  view  those 
points  within  them  worthy  of  commendation.  But  reading  is  a  task  to 
these  poor  men.  I  can  hardly  expect  them  to  undertake  it  when  they 
have  just  concluded  with  a  sigh  of  weariness  the  hard  labour  of  the  day. 
And  the  fact  is,  that  if  they  did  read  this  extract  after  their  fashion,  it 
would  fail  almost  entirely  of  its  due  effect  He  must  be  no  common 
reader  who  can  give  to  the  narrative  all  the  stress  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Every  word  is  full  of  meaning,  and  every  sentence  a  study.  "  Oh !  now, 
therefore,  can  I  not  do  something  for  these  poor  men  and  women,  hard- 
featured,  rough-looking,  begrimed  as  they  are  ?  Can  I  not  do  some- 
thing for  these  children,  who  have  never  known  childhood's  prattle  or 
enjoyments,  whose  minds  are  becoming  warped,  whose  hearts  are  closing 
from  the  absence  of  any  exhibition  before  them  of  those  higher  and 
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letter  things  which  rouse,  and  warm,  and  dignify  our  nature  ?  I  hare 
lectured  in  the  stately  hall  or  handsome  public  room,  upon  the  elevated 
or  inspiring  topic,  before  the  fashionable  and  refined  audience.  Yet  I 
can  do  something  better.  In  yonder  ill-shaped,  uncouth,  chilly  school- 
room I  can  gather  the  poorest  of  my  brethren,  fresh  from  toil.  I  can  take 
a  book,  and  I  can  read  to  them,  and  explain  that  which  I  read.  I  can 
point  out  meanings  and  unravel  mysteries.  I  can  give  familiar  illustra- 
tions, and  enforce  the  text  by  my  advice  and  my  testimony.  Oh, 
how  I  wake  up  those  dull,  heavy  countenances,  how  their  eyes  begin  to 

glisten,  how  I  see  their  hearts  warm,  and  know  that  they  are  full!  I 
ave  made  them  feel,  these  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  that  they  are  not 
all  forgotten  ;  that  in  their  struggles,  and  toils,  and  trials,  in  their  sick* 
ness,  bereavements,  and  distress,  there  are  those  whose  hearts  sympathise 
with  them,  ponder  their  condition,  striving  to  find  means  for  its  amend- 
ment, and  yearn  for  their  happiness  and  peace.  How  simple  and  easy  my 
sacrifice  and  my  labour,  and  now  substantial  my  reward !  I  have  rescued 
from  the  revel  and  debauchery,  and  I  have  imparted  true  nourishment. 
I  have  stricken  vice,  and  lent  a  hand  to  virtue.  I  have  painted  pictures 
so  dark  that  they  have  wholesomely  scared  and  terrified.  I  have  raised 
visions  so  bright  that  they  fascinated  with  their  holy  lustre.  Have  I 
disgraced  my  powers?  Shall  I  care  for  the  jeer  or  the  scoff  of  those  who 
remind  me  of  the  carefully  prepared  lecture,  delivered  in  the  noble  hall 
before  the  educated  audience?  The  uncouth  expressions  of  delight, 
coming  from  this  huddled  mass,  are  sweeter  to  my  ears  than  the  ordinary 
shouts,  fifty  times  louder,  proceeding  from  the  far  more  gifted  assem- 
blage. I  have  to-night  thrown  light  and  life  into  hearts  where  before 
light  and  life  were  not  I  have  breathed  into  souls  which  were  at  the 
point  of  death.  I  have  to-night  shown  glimpses  of  heaven  where  before 
all  was  *  darkness  which  might  be  felt'  The  triumph  is  in  the  perform- 
ance of  to-night  Every  moistened  eye,  every  touched  heart  has  been  a 
trophy,  and  in  a  later  day,  even  more  than  now,  my  own  eye  will  moisten, 
ana  my  own  heart  glow  as  I  think  of  this  night's  humble  effort  after — 
notglory — simply  good." 

We  venture,  then,  respectfully  to  suggest  these  thoughts  to  the 
amateur  lecturers  who  have  in  such  numbers  lately  made  their  'appear- 
ance. We  are  sure  that  scarcely  any  means  could  be  devised  calculated 
more  effectually  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes  than  some  extensive  arrange- 
ment for  delivery  amongst  them  frequently  of  lectures  by  men  of  ability, 
upon  subjects  of  close  interest — subjects  which  they  could  readily  com- 
prehend, and  from  which  they  might  learn  ideas  which  might  be  taken 
home,  and  there  being  pondered  and  acted  on,  might  make  that  home 
happier  and  brighter.  We  know  that  there  are  many  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, and  that  were  lectures  to  working  men  are  now  delivered ;  but  our 
proposition  would  be  to  make  these  lectures  (these  simpler  lectures,  or 
rather  addresses,  of  which  we  speak)  entirely  free.  We  would  deliver 
them  constantly,  and  anywhere,  and  everywhere.  In  summer-time,  in 
the  broad  field — it  might  be  in  the  market-place  ;  in  the  winter-time,  in 
the  schoolroom,  in  the  public-house  parlour,  any  place  which  could  be 
obtained,  and  from  which  the  poor  would  not  shrink.  Much  more  effica- 
cious than  any  Beer  Bill,  any  method  of  coercion,  would  be  this  auiet, 
persuasive,  gradually  overpowering  means  of  drawing  from  evil  and  en- 
ticing to  good.     We  should  like  very  much  to  see  an  association  started 
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for  gratuitous  delivery  of  these  unostentatious  addresses  throughout  the 
kingdom.  We  venture  to  make  the  suggestion,  being  assured,  if  it  he 
worth  anything,  that  in  this  age,  when  undoubtedly  the  poor  are  eared 
for,  there  are  plenty  with  power  to  embody  it  in  a  suitable  and  effectual 


In  our  humble  opinion  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  this  that  the  highest  in 
the  land  may  come  in  close  contact  with  the  lowest,  and  there  may  spring 
up  between  them  feelings  of  good-will  and  kind  regard,  without  the 
smallest  diminution — rather  with  an  increase— of  the  due  respect  which 
should  be  entertained  by  the  latter  for  the  former.  We  doubt  very  much 
the  wisdom  of  the  nobleman  playing  at  cricket  with  his  labourers.  We 
doubt  any  gratification  to  the  labourers,  and  we  are  sure  that,  constituted 
as  is  our  common  nature,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  respect  on  their  part  as 
a  consequence  of  the  unnatural  association.  But  our  project  would  bring 
as  close  an  approximation,  with  this  difference :  the  act  performed  by  the 
lord,  while  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  proceeding,  would  be  one  never- 
theless in  itself  a  witness  of  his  superiority  and  a  guard  against  its 
assailment.  The  companionship  in  the  cricket  must  be  a  nuisance.  The 
near  approach  in  the  lecture-room  would  be  productive  of  sincere  plea- 
sure and  mutual  esteem. 


THE     LADIES'     COLLEGE. 

BY  ALFRED  A.  WATTS. 

A  MTFBKENCB  rose  the  other  day, 
I've  heard  in  Fashion's  College, 

Upon  the  most  authentic  way 
To  dress  the  seat  of  knowledge. 

Some  thought  the  little  bonnets  "sin," 

Some  voted  them  delightful, 
Some  hoped  the  hats  would  quite  come  in, 

And  others  vowed  them  frightful. 

The  council  couldn't  quite  agree, 
When  a  strange  voice  was  heard  in 

The  hall:  "I'm  Taste!  pray  suffer  me,w 
It  said,  "to  put  a  word  in. 

"  For  though  with  Fashion  I've  no  war, 
I'm  sure  she  must  acknowledge 

At  once,  that  Taste  is  fitter  far 
To  role  the  Ladies'  College. 

"  If  any  fashion  of  the  day 
On  you  should  seem  unsightly, 

Bring  me,  mir  ladies,  into  play, 
And  modify  it  slightly. 

"  And  don't  take  other  people's  test, 
Which  may  not  do  for  you,  ma'am, 

But  wear  whatever  suits  you  best* 
And  let  them  do  so  too,  ma'am— 

"Lest  Taste  should  be  compelled  to  fly 

From  sight  so  melancholy, 
As  Wisdom's  seat  surmounted  by 

The  cap  and  bells  of  Folly." 


(  V  ) 


THE  FISHERIES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  IRELAND, 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
Ireland  that  the  present  time  affords,  is  the .  readiness  with  which  the 
capitalists  of  England  embark  their  money  in  projects  for  developing  the 
material  resources  of  the  sister-island.  Torn  by  domestic  differences, 
neglected  fay  the  owners  of  the  soil,  uncared  for  by  those  whose  interest 
no  less  than  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  in  bringing  her  resources  to 
fight,  Ireland  has  too  long  lain  comparatively  fallow,  her  fertile  valleys 
scantily  tilled,  her  wastes  unreclaimed,  her  broad  mountains  left  to  bar- 
renness, her  teeming  shores  only  imperfectly  explored. 

The  dark  days  of  Ireland  prevailed,  indeed,  so  long,  and  misfortunes 
accumulated  so  heavily  around  her,  that  even  her  most  sanguine  friends 
began  to  fear  she  was  past  all  help;  but  out  of  her  very  misfortunes 
have  sprung  the  germs  of  a  brighter  and  "  more  renewed  existence." 
The  Encumbered-Estates  Act,  that  measure  the  necessity  for  which  pro- 
claimed the  widely-spread  poverty  of  the  country,  has  already  proved 
of  inestimable  advantage  :  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  by  fresh  men, 
the  timid  have  taken  heart,  confidence  has  been  re-established,  capital 
diffused,  and  all  that  Ireland  now  wants,  to  give  her  the  rank  she  de- 
serves to  hold  in  the  scale  of  productiveness,  is  the  means  of  rendering 
her  almost  exhaustiess  riches  available. 

Liberally  endowed  as  she  is  on  land,  the  waters  which  enrich  her 
shores  contribute  to  her  wealth  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  There  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  globe  where  the  sea  offers  so  much  support  to 
an  adventurous  population  as  the  line  of  coast  which  extends  from  Done- 
gal Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Galway;  but  however  adventurous,  however 
persevering  the  Irish  fisherman,  money  and  skilled  labour  have  always 
hitherto,  been  wanting  to  turn  this  local  advantage  to  its  right  account,' 
and  it  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  we  have  seen,  by  the 
pamphlet  of  Commander  Symonds,*  which  now  lies  before  us,  that  an 
English  Joint- Stock  Company  has  recently  been  formed,  and  will  very 
shortly  be  in  foil  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  greatest  value 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  From  the  clear  and 
convincing  statements  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  enterprise  will  prove  a  most  successful  one :  beneficial  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  part  of  Ireland  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Company's  labours ;  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  fish-consumers  of 
this  country,  and  ©specially  of  the  metropolis ;  and  extremely  profitable 
to  the  shareholders  who  associate  themselves  with  the  undertaking. 

In  what  manner  these  objects  are  to  he  effected  we  propose  to  show  in 
an  examination  of  the  statements  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  propositions  which  are  laid  down,  and  which  we  think  have  been 
fully  established,  are  these: 

1.  That  the  waters  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  abound  with  cod,  tvrbot, 
soles,  lobsters,  and  other  fish,  of  the  finest  quality. 

2.  That  the  want  of  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  any  development 
of  these  fisheries  has  arisen  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  and  means 
employed. 

Observations  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.     By  T.  & 
*    ~  UN.    London:  Chapman  and  HalL    18*5. 
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3.  That  there  is  in  London  alone  a  demand  for  fish  exceeding  in  quantity 
anything  which  could  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  no  practical  experience  in 
the  matter. 

4.  That  the  regular  supply  of  fish  to  the  principal  markets  in  better  condition 
than  has  hitherto  been  accomplished,  and  at  a  lower  price,  must  necessarily 
create  a  more  extended  demand 

5.  That  the  application  of  steam  in  the  manner  herein  suggested,  and  which 
forms  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  London  and  West  of  Ireland  Fishing 
Company,  is  an  element  of  the  highest  importance  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  and,  combined  with  the  favourable  arrangements  which  will  oe  made 
with  railway  companies,  will  save  the  loss  of  fame  which  has  heretofore  oc- 
curred, and  consequently  the  enormous  loss  occasioned  between  the  quantity 
of  fish  caught  ana  the  quantity  capable  of  being  delivered  at  the  markets  in 
good  condition. 

6.  That  the  application  of  a  process  for  converting  the  coarse  fish  and  the 
refuse  at  the  different  curing  stations  into  manure  or  fish  guano,  will  itself  form 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue,  by  turning  to  profitable  account  that  which  is  now 
thrown  away. 

7.  That  the  application  of  capital  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  must  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  national 
industry  of  the  country,  and  the  conversion  of  the  waste  fish  into  manure  must 
also  be  hailed  as  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  interests. 

The  first  and  most  essential  point  of  inquiry  is  the  amount  of  supply. 
All  the  writers  whose  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject,  and  all 
the  witnesses  whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  give  evidence 
respecting  it,  unanimously  testify  to  the  great  abundance  of  fish,  of  all 
descriptions,  which  may  with  ease  be  captured  on  the  western  shores  of 
Ireland,  and  particularly  off  the  coast  of  Mayo  and  Galway.  To  enu- 
merate the  principal  of  these  will  give  some  idea  of  the  marketable  value 
of  this  produce.  They  consist  of  herring,  cod,  turbot,  haddock,  soles, 
doreys,  brill,  halibut,  mackerel,  skate,  congers,  eels,  oysters,  lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  nearly  every  sea-fish  that  is  edible,  and  many— 
scarcely  less  serviceable — that  are  not  so. 

To  take  some  of  these  supplies  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
them: 

The  herring  fishery,  notwithstanding  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary,  is  abundantly  productive.  Of  this  fact  the  pamphlet 
before  us  gives  the  most  irrefragable  proof,  as  well  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  author  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy  witnesses. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  Galway  Bay,  between  Black  Head 
and  the  Arran  Islands,  literally  aUvewith  herring*,  when  it  was  reported 
in  Dublin  and  Galway  that  there  were  none  on  the  coast."  The  Dublin 
Saunders's  News  Letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1854,  describes  a 
similar  occurrence:  "The  Claddagh  fishermen  have  been  blessed  by 
Providence  with  an  abundant  harvest,  in  their  line,  this  week.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  boats  were  actually  laden  to  repletion  with  herrings. 
They  had  scarcely  reached  the  roadstead,  going  out  to  lay  their  nets, 
when  the  shoal  met  them,  swimming  against  the  sides  of  the  boats,  and, 
under  the  clear  and  beautiful  moonlight,  illuminating  the  bright  waters 
as  though  it  was  a  sea  of  silver  on  which  they  floated.  Next  morning 
the  cargoes  were  sold,  but  not  at  a  price  equivalent  to  their  value:  17s. 
per  1000  was  the  highest  figure,  and  from  that  down  to  14s.  The 
nerrings  were  remarkably  fine,  some  of  them  being  nearly  the  size  of 
bream,  or  mullet"    This  enormous  size,  which  by  no  means  deteriorates 
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ftom  their  quality,  appears  to  be  characteristicof  the  Irish  herrings;  when 
in  full  season,  fourteen  of  these  fish  will  weigh  a  stone  of  14  lbs.  They 
appear  in  December,  later  than  on  our  own  shores,  and  generally  remain 
about  ten  weeks.  The  Bey.  Alexander  Synge,  who  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  Arran  Islands  (at  the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay),  and  was  a 
close  observer  of  all  matters  connected  with  fishing,  speaks  of  the  herrings 
—besides  other  fish — as  being  about  the  islands  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter;  and  Mr.  Wade,  a  gentleman  who  has  conducted  a  fishing  esta- 
blishment on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  last  four  years  (in  a  letter 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer),  fully  confirms 
his  statement  Writing  on  the  29th  of  May  of  this  present  year,  he 
says :  "  Herrings  are  in  the  bay  now,  but  tne  fishermen's  nets  are  not 
deep  enough  to  fish  where  they  are ;  they  will  not  come  into  the  shallow 
water  till  August  The  winter  herring  fishing  is  far  the  most  valuable 
on  this  coast;  they  are  large  and  fine  fish,  and  will  sell  in  England  and 
Dublin,  &c,  at  6s.  to  7s.  per  hundred  for  bloating.  Fourteen  Kittybeg 
herrings  in  full  season  mil  weigh  one  stone."  Another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Howard,  who  brings  the  experience  of  thirty  years  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
describing  the  southern  coast  (and  we  must  remember  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  herring),  says:  "  On  returning  from  Breahaven  to  Ban  try 
we  came  by  boat,  and  literally  rowed  across  that  fine  bay  through  a  bank 
of  herrings;  and  I  feel  confident  that,  with  nets  such  as  those  used  in 
Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  on  the  Cornish  coast,  40,000  barrels 
might  have  been  taken  that  night ;  in  fact,  the  whole  coast  was  swarm- 
ing with  them,  and  that,  if  properly  fished,  would  rival  Scotland  in  her 
annual  take."  About  the  abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  the  Irish 
herrings  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt. 

Neither  is  there  any  respecting  the  quantities  of  cod  and  ling,  which 
fishery  may  be  continued  auring  ten  months  of  the  year,  being  divided 
into  the  early  or  in-shore  fishing,  and  the  late  or  distant  fishing.  Here 
are  some  instances  of  die  "  take"  of  these  fish.  In  May,  1853,  Captain 
May,  of  the  coast-guard  at  Clifden,  county  Mayo,  states:  "  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Butler,  in  this  place,  was  away  for  three  days  in  a  small 
hooker  of  five  tons,  with  four  men,  and  returned  with  forty  dozen  fine 
ling  fish;  so  I  suppose  that  if  others  were  to  try  they  would  be  equally 
successful"  Now,  forty  dozen  wet  fish  would  represent  about  one  ton 
and  a  quarter  of  dried  ling,  worth  from  25L  to  30/.  In  December,  1854, 
a  row-boat,  with  eight  men,  belonging-  to  Cleggan  (Mayo),  took  fifty 
dozen  in  nine  days,  with  much  other  fish,  and,  says  Commander  Symonda, 
"  there  are  also  many  instances  of  large  vessels  in  one  shot  of  their  long 
lines  taking  as  much  as  two  tons  of  fish.  Skerries  wherries  of  twenty- 
five  tons  have  often  caught  two  cargoes  of  dried  fish  in  four  months  on 
that  coast  under  many  disadvantages."  Mr.  Wade,  too,  adds  his  testi- 
mony, observing,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ling,  that  he  has  often 
known  one  canoe  to  bring-  m  three  or  four  tons  of  this  fish  in  one  season  ! 

Turbot,  the  epicure's  fish,  which  fetches  so  high  a  price  at  Billingsgate, 
comes  next  under  consideration.  It  would  make  an  alderman  weep, 
while  his  mouth  watered,  to  hear,  as  Mr.  Wade  reports,  that  the  turbot 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  so  plentiful  that  "  the  fishermen  often 
cut  them  up  for  bait  for  their  long  lines."  This  arises,  not  from  any 
doubt  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  fish,  but  from  the  imoosability  of  ob- 
taining a  good  price  for  it  on  the  spot.   "  How  galling  it  must  be,"  says 
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Mr.  Wad©,  "to  a  crew  of  four  men  to  find,  when  they  had  taken  >r<y 
large  turbot  in  one  shot  of  their  lines,  and  then  vowing  to  market 
sixteen  miles  through  a  heavy  sea,  to  tell  the  whole  lot  for  25s.,  or  some- 
times less"  It  appears  that  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
which  might  be  sent  into  the  market,  if  the  fishermen  had  the  advantage 
of  well-boats  on  the  different  turbot-hanka,  working  with  canoes  supplied 
with  trunks  for  keeping  them  alive.  So  plentiful  are.  these  fish  on  some 
parts  of  the  west  coast,  that,  we  are  assured,  the  boys  wade  into  the  water 
and  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  chicken  or  young  turbot  at  a  shot. 

Of  haddock,  we  are  told,  "  The  west  coast  abounds  with  this  much- 
esteemed  fish,  a  large  supply  of  which  may  be  readily  obtained,  and  with 
well-boats  may  be  kept  alive,  and  thus  reach  the  London  market  in. 
prime  condition,  where  it  would  fetch  almost  any  price.  In  the  west, 
especially  at  Boffin,  they  arc  of  great  size,  and  when  fresh  and  in  good 
condition,  superior  to  the  celebrated  Dublin  Bay  haddock."  Not  to 
dwell,  however,  upon  the  details  which  illustrate  the  abundance  of  the 
supply,  we  may  state  a  few  more  facte,  in  the  briefest  form,  from  the 
perfectly  reliable  accounts  which  are  given  in  this  pamphlet  The  black 
sole  is  described  as  "  not  second  even  to  the  famous  Torbay  fish  of  that 
description,"  and  is  caught  in  large  quantities.  Dorey,  brill,  and  halibut 
are  of  good  quality,  and  plentiful ;  and  bake  and  plaice  are  so  numerous 
as  scarcely  to  meet  with  a  sale.  Sprats,  during  the  period  between 
August  and  Christmas  (1854),  both  outside  and  inside  the  Galway  Docks, 
"  were  literally  a  solid  mass,  and  on  several  nights  they  rose  to  the  sur- 
face in  such  numbers  that  the  people  took  them  up  in  hampers,  which 
they  fitted  at  one  dip,"  Lobsters,  we  learn,  are  nowhere  more  numerous 
or  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland;  in  many  parts 
they  can  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  doses,  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  at  this  price  at  least  ten  thousand  per  week  can  readily 
be  obtained.  It  appears,  by  a  return  from  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  that  "  101  tons  6  owt  of  lobsters  were 
carried  from  Galway  on  that  line  during  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1854,  in  addition  to  those  taken  by  well-boats  to  London  by  sea." 
Crabs,  it  appears,  are  literally  thrown  away ;  and  prawns  and  shrimps  are 
so  plentiful  that  "  the  women  in  some  parts  wade  in  up  to  their  middle 
and  catch  them  in  their  petticoats,  by  stooping  down  in  the  water  and 
thus  encircling  them." 

As  a  succedaneum  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fish  on  the  west 
coast,  we  append  the  prices  obtained  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
local  markets,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  it  may  be  reserved  for  a 
company  able  to  sell  cheaply  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
places  in  England.  We  have  already  instanced  tie  prices  of  herring, 
turbot,  and  lobsters,  and  Mr.  Wade,  in  his  valuable  letter,  thus  reports 
of  other  kinds  :  "  ling  can  be  contracted  for  early  in  the  season  at  5a 
per  doaen  of  thirteen,  three  feet  long  from  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  all  under  that  length  refused  or  doubled  in  quan- 
tity ;  summer  price,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen,  according  to  locality.  Thirty 
down  ling  will  weigh  one  ton  when  dried  and  ready  for  market,  at  a  cost 
of  about  9L  per  ton.  Average  price  of  ling  for  the  last  three  years  past, 
about  twenty  guineas  per  ton.  It  was  last  year  twenty-six  to  twenty* 
seven  guineas  in  Dnblin,  and  never,  during  that  time,  under  18£»  prime 
fish,;  cod-fish  cost  2s.  6<L  to  5s.  per  doaen,  market  price  about  17/.  to 
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182.  per  ton,  or  barrelled  for  the  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  markets,  or: 
preserved  in  tins  for  export  Conger-eels,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  mackerel 
about  3a,  per  hundred  of  six  score  fish ;  hake  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  cod, 
is.  6d.  to  4s.;  gurnet,  2s.  to  2s.  6cL  per  hundred;  glassen,  Is.  6d.  per 
hundred;  and  other  small  fish  prices  vary  according  to  locality." 

With  such  a  store  of  fish  «n  the  coast,  and  with  prices  so  extremely  low, 
it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  "the  want  of  success  which 
has  hitherto  attended  any  development  of  those  fisheries  has  arisen  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  and  the  means  employed."  None  of  these 
requisites  are  possessed  by  the  Irish  fisherman ;  his  boats  are  small,  his 
gear  imperfect  and  inadequate,  and  capital  he  has  none.  He  has  not 
even  had  the  encouragement  of  a  steady  price  for  the  produce  of  his  in- 
creasing labour,  although  this  has  been  a  feature  of  his  condition 
strenuously  urged  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  ex- 
tending the  Fisheries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  their  report  of  an  ex- 
periment made  by  them  to  test  this  point  in  the  year  1847.  The  most 
important  passage  of  this  report,  in  its  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 
society  that  shall  procure  that  fixed  price  for  the  fisherman,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  order  to  enable  the  association  to  purchase  such  kinds  of 
fish,  and  also  to  give  a  price  for  other  fish  sufficiently  high  to  induce  the 
people  to  make  the  most  of  their  present  boats  and  tackle,  and  to  increase 
tbe*  number  and  efficiency  of  such  boats,  it  appears  that  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  establish  increased  facilities  for  conveying  the  fish  by 
road  or  sea  to  the  markets  of  the  interior,  or  to  foreign  markets,  in  con- 
junction with  such  artificial  aids  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh,  packing, 
sotting,  and  curing  it,  as  they  may  be  enabled  by  the  employment  of  an 
agent  of  competent  skill  to  devise."  In  other  words,  the  formation  of  a 
company  for  this  purpose  is,  in  these  days  of  social  enterprise,  the  only 
apparent  remedy  for  an  evil  otherwise  incurable. 

The  demand  for  fish,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  is  the  next  point  to 
be  considered,  and  whether  that  demand  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
with  an  increased  supply.  As  far  as  London  is  concerned,  a  very  curious 
return  of  the  quantity  of  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate,  in  1850,  gives  us  the 
following  statistics.  There  were  disposed  of  at  that  date :  "  Two  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  salmon ;  eight  and  three-quarters  million  lbs.  of 
edd  fish ;  two  and  a  half  millions  fresh,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  smoked  haddock  ;  ninety-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  soles ;  twenty- 
three  und  a  half  millions  of  mackerel ;  fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  of 
fresh  and  red  herrings  ;  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  bloaters ; 
fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  whitings  and  plaice ;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  of  turbot;  fifteen  hundred  ditto  brill  and  mullet;  five 
hundred  millions  of  oysters;  about]  two  millions  of  lobsters  and  crabs; 
five  hundred  millions  ef  prawns  ;  and  ten  millions  of  eels."  A  perfect 
ocean  of  fish,  which  might  be  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  consumption 
were  it  not  for  tbe  millions  of  mouths  it  is  destined  to  feed.  Five  years 
have  added  considerably  to  those  millions,  but  the  quantity  taken  has  not 
increased  since  1850  ;  the  logical  consequence  is  that  the  supply  at 
present  is  net  equal  to  the  demand.  Bat  that  this  fact  is  not  based  on 
theoretical  calculations  only  we  are  able  to  show  by  the  following  testi- 
monial and  opinion  of  the  principal  London  fishmongers : 

"  We,  the  ^wfoyrignffd  fish-factors,  fish-salesmen,  and  retail  iHf?*rs  in  fish, 
carrying  on  business  at  Billingsgate,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  have  to 
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state  that  the  present  supply  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  to  the  London  market 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  such  supply  being  extremely  irregular,  we  fre- 
quently sustain  great  loss.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  western  coasts  of  Ire* 
land  abound  with  fish  of  the  finest  descriptions,  and  from  samples  which  have 
been  occasionally  offered  in  the  London  market,  we  are  satisfied  that  any  quan- 
tity of  fish  from  those  coasts  would  at  all  times  meet  with  an  immediate  sale 
here.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  a  company  established  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  off  the  Irish  coasts,  and  provided  with  steam-vessels,  and  possessing  faci- 
lities for  bringing  the  fish  to  market,  would,  by  causing  a  more  regular  supply, 
be  productive  of  public  benefit,  and  if  the  supply  were  regular  the  demand  would 
steadily  increase. 

The  regularity  of  the  supply  becomes,  then,  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  question.  It  can  only  be  ensured  by  the  application  of 
steam  power,  and  now  this  is  to  be  obtained  in  its  most  serviceable  form 
the  pamphlet  of  Commander  Symonds  clearly  develops. 

Referring  to  many  previous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  esta- 
blish fisheries,  principally  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  coast  popula- 
tion, but  which,  owing  to  limited  means,  unskilful  management,  the  want 
of  energetic  direction,  and  the  choice  of  an  injudicious  site,  have  all  of 
them  failed,  Commander  Symonds  observes,  with  great  reason,  that  no 
undertaking  can  attain  sufficient  importance  to  confer  substantial  benefit 
on  its  projectors,  or  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  at  large,  "  unless 
worked  on  a  purely  mercantile  principle,  uniting  all  branches  of  fishing 
with  curing,  and  the  purchase  of  fish  and  lobsters  '  where  caught,'  for 
which  purpose  appliances  must  be  brought  to  bear  that,  although  in 
vogue  elsewhere,  nave  not  been  introduced  on  these  coasts ;  which,  added 
to  the  connexion  of  the  fishing-grounds  in  remote  districts  with  the  rail- 
way and  main  stations  by  steam,  will  not  only  offer  an  incentive  to  in- 
dustry among  the  coast  population  by  giving  them  a  certain  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  fish  they  caught  throughout  the  year,  but  will  add 
very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  company — it  being  notorious  that 
the  buyers  of  fish  realise  considerably  more  than  those  who  catch  it" 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  "  London  and  West  of  Ireland  Fishing 
Company"  propose  to  convert  to  the  general  advantage  the  rich  harvest 
that  has  never  yet  been  fairly  gathered.     Having  secured  the  services  of 

Sersons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  established  a  widely- 
iffused  connexion  amongst  the  coast  population,  who  hail  with  genuine 
satisfaction  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  that  promises  with  certainty  to 
repay  their  labour,  they  thus  define  the  means  by  which  they  intend  to 
operate  in  order  to  ensure  a  large  and  regular  supply  of  fresh  and  cured 
fish  to  the  London,  Dublin,  Birmingham,  and  other  markets : 

With  respect  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  London  and  West  of  Ireland 
Fishing  Company,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  propose  to  employ  vessels  of  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  tons,  some  of  which  will  be  fitted  witn  wells  for  keeping 
fish,  lobsters,  ana  bait  alive. 

Also  a  smaller  class  of  vessel,  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons,  for  the  drift- 
net  fishing.  Some  of  these  would  also  have  wells,  and  work  the  in-shore  turbot 
banks  witn  the  canoes  in  the  season,  and  might  also  trawl  and  work  long  lines, 
as  circumstances  direct. 

Abo  a  class  of  row-boats,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  for  the  bay 
herring  and  mackerel  fishing,  or  from  the  highlands  in  light  weather ;  also  for 
working  seine-nets,  which  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  the  west  coast,  but 
now  are  unknown  there. 

•  A  fore-and-aft  schooner  well-boat,  with  an  auxiliary  screw  for  transporting  fish 
and  lobsters  from  the  fishing  banks  or  outlying  stations. 
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A  coring  station,  with  smoking-house  and  oil-works,  with  appliances  for  con- 
verting  the  refuse  into  manure,  and  ice-houses  for  packing  fish  in  ice  in  warm 
weather. 

Necessary  as  all  these  arrangements  are  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  undertaking,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  it  is  the  employment  of 
a  Screw- Corner  which  invests  it  wm  a  real,  practical  value : 

The  introduction  of  this  powerful  agent  into  the  fishing  trade  will  not  only 
ensure  a  degree  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  delivery  of  the  company's 
fish  hitherto  unknown  in  any  previous  undertaking,  hut  save  much  valuable  time 
now  lost  by  sailing  vessels  running  to  market  with  their  own  fish,  and  their  fre- 
quent detention  by  adverse  winds,  stress  of  weather,  and  calms,  during  which 
half  the  fish  is  totally  lost,  and  the  remainder  much  depreciated  in  value.  It  will 
also  enable  others  fishing  at  great  disadvantage,  owing  to  distance  of  market,  to 
dispose4  of  their  fish  on  the  spot  at  an  equally  remunerative  price,  and  will  save 
much  time,  and  consequently  profit,  now  lost  by  carrying  their  own  fish  (it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one  half  of  a  vessel's  time  is  thus  lost),  which  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  them  and  an  advantage  to  the  company  that  will  more  than  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  steamer. 

The  additional  expense  incurred  by  employing  a  vessel  of  this  descrip- 
tion bears  the  most  insignificant  proportion  to  the  increase  of  profit 
arising  from  its  use.  Commander  Symonds  states  that  one  or  two  suc- 
cessful runs  with  winter  herrings  would  pay  her  expenses  for  a  year.'  Her 
services  would  be  equally  available  under  all  conditions  of  weather : 

Imagine  for  a  moment  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  in  a  scarce  season  laying  be- 
calmed in  a  bay,  or  close  in  shore,  with  a  fine  breeze  in  the  offing,  making  futile 
attempts  to  get  out  there  against  a  contrary  tide  or  current,  when  if  once  there 
they  would  be  literally  catching  silver.  Very  often  thus  detained  for  days,  per- 
haps succeeded  by  a  gale,  of  what  use  might  not  the  screw-boat  be  in  such  a 
case?  This  is  by  no  means  an  overdrawn  picture.  Again,  in  calm  weather, 
how  invaluable  would  be  her  services  in  towing  out  ttie  drift-net  boats  for  her- 
rings or  mackerel,  that  without  her  might  lose  a  night's  catch.  Besides,  this 
vessel  need  never  be  idle ;  for  if  circumstances  should  require  her  to  fish,  she  is 
as  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  as  any,  especially  for  long-line  fishing. 

The  "  Screw-Carrier,"  thus  constantly  engaged  in  conveying  fish  to 
shore  as  soon  as  caught,  is  placed  in  immediate  relation  with  the  railway 
from  Galway  to  Dublin — and  the  cargo  thus  rapidly  transferred  reaches 
the  London  market  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  when  the  fish 
were  actually  swimming  in  the  western  sea.  At  such  places  as  Bir- 
mingham, which  we  name  on  account  of  its  large  population  and  inland 
position,  the  arrival  of  fresh  fish  occurs  several  hours  sooner,  and  all  the 
world  knows  how  greatly  the  value  of  fish  is  enhanced  by  its  freshness. 
It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  in  this  identical  Birmingham  the  fish- 
factors,  who  supply  the  retail  dealers,  are  not  over-particular  as  to  the 
date  at  which  their  commodity  was  caught,  provided  it  be  not  too  stale 
to  be  uneatable.  A  gentleman  from  London  recently  in  that  town  was 
conferring  with  the  principal  fish-salesman  there  on  the  subject  of  supply, 
and  inquiring  into  the  condition  in  which  it  arrived,  when  the  latter 
offered  to  unpack  a  cargo  for  his  inspection.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
the  fish  was  diplayed,  and  the  salesman  eulogised  its  freshness.  "  And 
when  was  this  fish  caught  ?"  asked  the  London  gentleman.  <c  Only  eight 
days  ago!"  was  the  satisfied  reply.  "But,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
when  he  observed  his  interlocutors  astonishment,  *that  is  quite  fresh 
enough  for  Birmingham."  We  imagine,  when  the  operations  of  the 
West  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company  are  fairly  under  weigh,  that  the  good 
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people  of  Xttirningham  will  materially  alter  their  opinion.  And  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Company  will  be  felt  not  only  in  Birmingham,  bat  in  all 
the  populous  districts  of  which  that  town  is  the  centre,  the  liberal  policy 
adopted  on  the  English  lines  of  railwayjwith  regard  to  fish-traffic  mate- 
rially contributing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  local  markets  can  be 
supplied.  The  increased  sale  of  fish  at  Birmingham  and  the  principal 
manufacturing  and  other  towns,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  consequent 
on  tile  development  of  the  railway  and  steam-boat  system,  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  demand  will  steadily  increase  in  proportion  to  in- 
creased facilities  of  transport,  especially  if  the  supply  be  regular ;  a  re- 
turn furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  the  general  market  at  Birming- 
ham shows  that  in  1839  the  quantity  of  fish  sold  there  was  at  the  rate 
of  from  four  to  five  tons  per  week ;  in  1862,  twenty-fire  tons  per  week ; 
in  1854,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  per  week,  and  it  is  still  increasing  very 
much.  "  It  is  to  London,  however,*  says  Commander  Symonds,  "that 
the  bulk  of  the  fish  should  be  sent,  being,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  car- 
riage, at  present  the  most  certain  of  return  ;  and  being  duly  advised  by 
electric  telegraph  of  a  glut  in  the  market,  the  fish  would  be  sent  else- 
where." 

We  have  adverted  to  the  town  of  Galway  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  fish  taken  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  This  town  has  been 
chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Company  for  the  following  reasons  : 

It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  fishing  bay  thirty  miles  long  and 
seven  miles  broad,  in  which  every  sort  of  fishing  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  year  in  its  respective  season.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  of  coast 
abounding  with  fish  and  bait  of  every  species,  with  good  harbours,  and  a 
fishing  population  of  J297  men,  497  toys,  with  1818  ooats;  and  extensive 
salmon  and  white  trout  rivers,  from  which  the  fish  may  be  purchased  on  advan- 
tageous terms.  There  is  great  local  demand  for  both  fresh  and  cured  fish 
(especially  for  that  of  an  inferior  class,  which  would  not  always  pay  carriage 
to  another  market) ;  good  and  capacious  docks,  with  any  amount  of  storeage 
and  building  for  cmring-houses  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  cheap  markets  for  pro- 
visions; a  railway  within  six  hours  of  Dublin,  eighteen  of  Birmingham,  and 
twenty  of  London. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  edible  fish  only,  but  the  objects  of  the 
Company  embrace  a  source  of  vast  profit  arising  from  the  appliances  to 
which  the  fish  that  is  inedible  may  be  directed.  These  are :  the  ex- 
traction of  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  and  gelatine  for  fish-glue,  from  certain 
descriptions  of  fish,  some  of  them  otherwise  useless ;  and  the  conversion 
of  fish-offal  into  a  manure  which  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to 
be  nearly  as  rich  as  the  best  Peruvian  guano.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  oil-producing  fish  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  sun-fish, 
or  basking-shark,  which  is  seen  every  year  in  large  numbers  on  the 
distant  banks,  and  occasionally  close  to  the  shore,  in  packs  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  in  very  fine  weather.     Commander  Symonds  says : 

There  were  four  taken  at  Galway  this  year,  and  many  were  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arran  Islands.  The  average  size  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  eignteen  feet  in  circumference  in  the  largest  part,  the  shape  resembling  a 
stark.  The  liver  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  only  valuable  part,  averaging 
thirty  cwt.,  and  containing  about  180  gallons  of  fine  oil,  second  only  to  sperm, 
and  sells  from  4s«  to'  5s.  per  gallon.  The  carcase,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
from  four  to  fm  tons,  is  of  a  gelatinous  character,  consequently  of  great  value : 
it  is  now  thrown  assay  as  useku.    Neither  skill  nor  courage  are  required  in  the 
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capture,  it  being  of  a  sluggish  nature,  and  literally  presenting  its  most  vulne- 
rable part  to  the  harpoon. 

Commander  Symonds  thinks  that  the  screw-steamer  would,  in  calm 
weather,  when  they  are  mostly  seen,  be  of  infinite  service  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  productive  fish.  Sprats,  also,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  often 
taken  in  enormous  quantities,  furnish  a  great  deal  of  oil : 

In  illustration  of  the  profits  to  be  made  on  this  fish  irrespective  of  the  large 
quantities  that  must  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  manure,  I  give  the 
following  statement  of  what  actually  occurred  on  the  west  coast  on  a  late 
occasion.  A  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  trade  was  induced  to 
expend  9501.  in  the  purchase  of  sprats,  from  which /wr  thousand  gallons  of  oil 
were  made,  worth  about  2s.  per  gallon,  or  400/. ;  after  expressing  the  oil,  near 
three  hundred  tons  were  sola  for  food,  the  proceeds  of  which  covered  all  ex- 
penses. (This  latter  in  a  guano  manufactory  would  yield  at  least  seventy-five 
tons  of  manure,  which  at  8/.  per  ton  would  le  600/.}  Another  party  cleared 
700/.  in  a  similar  transaction. 

For  conversion  into  guano  all  the  fish  that  has  hitherto  been  thrown 
away  as  useless,  and  the  refuse  of  that  which  is  sent  to  market,  may  be 
applied.  Half  of  the  fish  taken  in  a  trawl  are  known  from  experience  to 
be  unsaleable,  and  are  consequently  thrown  overboard ;  and  it  is  besides 
the  constant  habit  of  the  long-line  fishers  to  cut  the  rays  and  other 
coarse  fish  from  the  hooks,  lest  they  carry  away  the  gear.  Now,  the 
supply  of  these  coarse  fish  is  immense,  and  their  size  so  large  as  to  make 
them  alone  an  important  item  in  the  formation  of  guano.  "  The  carcase 
of  the  sun-fish  would  be  also  a  valuable  addition ;  and  at  certain  seasons 
pollen,  gurnard,  mackerel,  and  other  fish,  appear  in  such  multitudes,  that 
any  quantity  might  be  taken  in  seine-nets,  for  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  sale.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantities  procured  by 
the  Company's  vessels  both  by  trawls  and  long  lines,  it  is  calculated  that 
at  the  commencement  many  hundred  tons  of  this  offal  will  be  produced 
from  fish  purchased  from  the  fishermen,  independent  of  that  they  cure 
themselves.  Besides  this,  a  large  quantity  may  be  had  at  Galway  at 
from  3d.  to  6d.  per  cwt." 

It  is  this  facility  of  procurement  and  cheapness  of  supply  which  must 
render  the  fish-guano  obtained  on  the  Irish  coast  so  extremely  valuable. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Payen,  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  and  of  M.  Pommier,  the  no  less  distinguished  French  agri- 
culturist, who  together  reported  on  the  capabilities  of  the  great  fish- 
factory  at  Concarneau,  on  the  coast  of  Finistere,  in  Brittany,  fish-guano 
can  be  produced  at  a  standard  price  of  about  thirty  per  cent  less  than 
the  amount  paid  for  that  which  comes  from  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  approximate  in  its  uses,  equally  portable,  and  therefore 
infinitely  serviceable  to  agriculture. 

These  are  the  chief  points  dwelt  upon  in  Commander  Symonds's  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  and  we  may  sum  up  our  own  observations  by  saying 
that,  with  such  an  enirepdt  as  Galway,  with  such  a  productive  coast  as 
that  of  which  it  is  the  principal  harbour,  with  such  facilities  of  commu- 
nication from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  thence  to  every  part  of  England 
west  of  London,  it  needs  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  which  we 
have  indicated  to  make  it  apparent  to  every  one  how  universally  bene- 
ficial the  establishment  of  a  company,  with  a  sufficient  capital  and  under 
good  management,  must  necessarily  prove. 
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WINE  AND   WINTER.* 

BT  CYBU8  BEDDING. 

The  most  delightful  of  Roman  poets  cheered  the  unwelcome  winter 
of  Italy  with  the  lines 

Dissolve  frigufl,  ligno  super  fooo, 
Large  reponens. 

In  plain  English,  "  Heap  on  the  fuel,  my  friends,  make  a  roaring  fire, 
let  us  melt  the  cold  into  wine !"  He  had  not,  like  us,  to  take  refuge  in 
Wallsend  and  sulphur,  accompanied  with  clouds  of  a  dull  grey,  and  sur- 
rounded with  damp  yellow  fogs  that  chill  the  very  soul.  The  fuel  of  the 
Tihurine  villa  extracted  fragrance  from  pine  cones  beneath  a  sky  of  spot* 
less  azure,  the  poet  and  his  friends  quaffing  cyaths  of  Falernian  and 
Chian  wine,  and  holding  converse  meet,  seasoned  with  the  Attic  eloquence 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  lofty  souls  that  dwelt  continually  on  topics  of 
hiffti  import.  All  was  really  cheerful  and  intellectual,  the  bright  sun  still 
indicating  something  of  the  finer  portion  of  the  year,  and  making  the 
calamitous  season  easy  to  be  borne,  while  upon  us  hyperboreans  winter 
comes  like  a  rheumatic  attack  upon  the  shivering  helplessness  of  age. 
Around  the  fire  at  Tibur,  rich  wines  and  choice  condiments  aided  in 
softening  the  rigour  of  the  time.  Alas  for  us!  our  substitute  for  the 
wholesome  vintage  produce  must  be  Barclay  and  Co/s  "  heavy  wet" — 
to  adopt  a  term  of  modern  "  fashionable  literature— or  corn  alcohol 
medicated  with  vitriol,  turpentine,  and  similar  delicious  compounds, 
delicacies  partaken  to-  heighten  their  refinement  amid  smoky  clouds  of 
the  poisonous  Indian  weed,  "  all  so  comfortable,"  as  we  say,  to  put  a  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  conceal  our  shallow  purses  under  the  affectation  of 
the  superiority  of  our  enjoyments,  over  every  other  apology  for  a  suffering 
world.  Falernian  and  Chian  we  pretend  to  despise,  covering  our  pride 
in  poverty  with  assumed  preferences.  Can  any  evasions  of  the  calamity 
of  winter  equal  our  prime  Newcastle,  our  porter,  and  gin,  things  really 
so  "  comfortable?"  Away,  then,  with  Italian  skies  that  suffer  the  cheer- 
ful sun  to  look  upon  the  leafless  earth ;  none  of  your  pine  cone  fires,  nor 
wines  of  Chios,  or  of  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  we  will 
have  none  of  them.  Now  we  do  not  see  the  sense  of  all  this.  What  if 
Englishmen  say,  as  the  Russian  Samoieds  said  when  they  visited  this 
country,  that  they  prefer  train-oil  to  roast  beef,  who  will  believe  them  p 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  it  is  true,  and  Mr.  Bull  is  obstinate  as 
well  as  stolid,  but  in  the  present  instance  he  is  insincere.  He  would  quaff 
wine  if  he  could  get  it,  and  cheer  his  doggedness  with  sunshine  if  his 
fogs  would  suffer  the  glorious  rays  to  penetrate  through.  John,  too, 
must  have  his  "just  and  necessary"  wars,  and  as  he  cannot  go  to  war 
upon  credit,  he  must  be  content  with  a  deprivation  of  enjoyments  in  order 
to  become  a  manslayer  upon  the  scale  that  befits  his  pride.  All  this  may 
be  very  well,  but  we  demur  at  his  declaration  of  his  substitutions  for 

*  Wine:  its  Use  and  Taxation.    By  James  E.  Tannent.    Madden.    1855. 
Wine  Duties  considered  ImantiaUy  and  Socially.    Being  a  Reply  to  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent.   By  W.  Bosville  James.    Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Co.    1855. 
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comforts  under  necessitous  circumstances  passing  for  better  things,  when 
he  knows  they  are  not  sterling.  The  Roman  had  that  "comfort"  from 
which  the  Englishman  is  excluded — that  which  was  famed  in  every  age 
from  Noah  to  Horace  for  making  the  "  bosom's  lord  sit  lightly  on  his 
throne,"  causing  man  to  forget  his  cares,  the  horrors  of  winter  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  soul  sublimated,  and  the  "  purple  light  of  lore"  to  be  diffused 
upon 

lips  which  Venus  bathed  with  joy 

In  her  celestial  dew. 

As  to  the  ages  before  Noah,  some  maintain  wine  was  known  even 
then.  We  cannot  tell  why  it  should  not,  when  we  are  told  that  Tubal 
Cain  was  clever  enough  to  manufacture  so  complex  an  instrument  as  an 
organ.  This  point  must  be  left  to  divines  to  settle  over  their  "  sherris 
sack." 

Leap  we  eleven  hundred  years  from  Horace  to  the  days  of  chivalry* 
leaving  Burke  to  his  lamentations  about  lord  and  serf  marauders  alike  : 
it  suffices  that  the  lord  quaffed  his  wine,  and  the  squire  and  knave  their 
mead  or  ale,  free  of  the  thumbscrews  of  taxation.  In  those  times  of 
Burke's  eulogy,  of  courts  of  love,  and  leaguers  of  Osye  and  Gascon, 
amid  titled  dames,  and  revelry,  the  knight,  as  Walter  Scott  has  it, 

Drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd ; 

and  as  before,  drank  it  without  leave  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  in  our  time — we  speak  with  reverence  due  to  so  high  an  officer  of 
state — follows  close  at  the  heels  of  that  worst  imD  of  the  lower  regions, 
according  to  Zuevedo,  the  devil  of  money,  picking  the  pocket  of  the 
fiend  as  he  goes  his  rounds,  with  no  fear  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne  and  his 
myrmidons. 

It  is  not  under  the  expectation  of  drinking  wine  freely  in  this  age  of 
merchandise  and  small  scholarship  that  we  are  censorious  in  the  matter 
of  winter  comforts.  We  only  object  to  excess  of  taxation,  or  to  duties 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  import, 
and  the  defence  of  such  a  system  in  the  face  of  the  free-trade  principle. 
Further  than  this,  we  marvel  at  the  discussion  of  a  question  just  now 
which  can  tend  to  no  benefit  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  mooting  it 
at  present,  when  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  "  trim  reckoning,"  or  words 
and  no  more,  resembles  the  discourse  of  the  host  to  his  over-polite 
guest  in  the  Arabian  Nights— the  feast  out  of  empty  dishes.  This  is 
not  our  fault.  The  late  conflict  between  the  bottle  and  the  lord  of  the 
Exchequer  had  terminated,  we  imagined,  in  a  truce  until  the  war  with 
Russia  was  over,  and  now  the  question  is  revived  not  indeed  directly  with 
the  Exchequer,  but  between  new  combatants  who  stand  "  front  to  front" 
over  their  Burgundy,  and  with  aspects  which  make  our  souls  gloomy  as 
"  clouds  over  the  Caspian,"  threaten  our  future  hopes.  We  consequently 
refused  to  be  comforted  when  the  first  champion  stood  alone  in  his 
strength,  like  another  Dymock,  on  the  Exchequer  behalf  and  the  old 
system  of  levying  duties  under  the  fanciful  rales  of  caprice,  of  taxing 
luxuries,  of  upholding  the  landed  interest  sub  rosa,  and  similar  ideas  of 
the  "  good  ola  times,"  all  too  much  on  one  side,  as  Lord  Norbury,  with 
his  wonted  humanity,  said  of  the  poor  wretch's  broken  jaw,  whom  he 
was  just  going  to  sentence  to  an  ignominious  death. 
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Our  feelings,  therefore,  may  be  weft  appreciated,  feeing*  notoriously  of 
his  opinion  who  wrote — 

Lifeless  is  he  who  neither  drinks  nor  dines : 
Give  ns  deheioas  meats  and  sparkling  wines! 

We  were  cowed  at  the  onslaught  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  It  canae  ap- 
parently from  one  having  authority.  Jealous  of  such  precious  gifts  of 
nature  that  the  follower  of  the  devil  of  money  had  dashed  from  our  lips 
in  1852,  we  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  resuscitation  of  the  question 
by  Sir  James.  We  had  fearful  suspicions.  Wat  there  an  under-plot  in 
favour  of  greater  impost  ?  Were  the  chancellor's  friends  at  work  to 
prepare  additional  duties  against  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1856? 
These  were  surmises.  We  own  that  the  manufacturer  of  taxes  is  no 
favourite  of  ours.  We  could  not  flavour  an  Exchequer  chancellor — no, 
not  with  the  sauce  with  which  the  Frenchman  said  he  could  eat  his  own 
father.  We  would  as  soon  shake  an  alligator  by  the  paw,  or  dandle  a 
rattlesnake,  than  come  in  contact  with  that  servant  of  the  public  whose 
services  axe  like  the  halter  of  the  criminal,  strangling  while  it  sustain*. 
Of  course  we  allude  only  to  the  official,  not  to  the  natural,  man.  We 
are  jealous  about  matters  in  the  present  ungenial  season  that  may 
prevent  our  melting  the  winter's  cold.  The  book  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
making  much  of  port  wine,  and  incredulous  as  to  the  abominable  mix- 
tures that  carry  the  name,  seemed  to  promise  well,  especially  when  we 
thought  of  hot  bishop  in  college  times.  Yet  we  were  not  devoid  of  fear, 
since  lurking  mixtures  in  favour  of  revenue  against  the  integrity  of  our 
"  besom's  lord"  have  been  introduced  by  license  under  the  soothing 
name  of  Jerupiga. 

To  be  more  serious.  The  dispute  about  the  duties  is  secondary  in  the 
present  volumes  to  the  great  questions  of  free  trade  and  He  retrograda- 
tbn,  for  trade  must  retrograde  if  the  principle  of  luxury  duties  becomes 
once  more  paramount.  The  advantages  of  the  late  overturn  of  the 
exclusive  system  have  been  so  clear,  that  all  who  run  may  read.  Under 
that  system  the  reduction  of  duties  on  many  most  hnportaut  articles  of 
consumption  augmented  the  returns  of  revenue  so  extensively  as  to  go 
far  beyond  the  most  nattering  predictions  of  the  government,  to  its 
inconceivable  astonishment.  It  was  the  great  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  all  who  supported  him,  to  increase  the  revenue  in  this  mode, 
not  only  by  the  consumption  of  the  articles  themselves,  but  by  the 
augmentation  of  everything  aocooooiy  to  that  consumption.  If  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  reduced  to  cent,  per  cent  duty,  doubled,  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  which  brought  it,  or  the  number  of  the  vessels  themselves, 
must  be  increased ;  the  port  or  dock  dues,  seamen,  workmen,  and  others, 
must  also  be  propartionablv  benefited.  This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
view  of  the  question,  and  is  that  of  every  other  minister  who  is  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  The  Russian  war  has  stayed  the  active  progress  of  the 
system,  because  revenue  cannot  now  be  temporally  sacrificed  while  t^e 
changes  are  effected,  but  the  principle  remains  unchanged.  We  must 
not,  dare  not,  retrograde.  We  stand  still  for  the  moment,  and  hold  our 
present  ground,  abiding  our  time.  Under  this  system  no  prohibitions 
can  exist  as  of  old,  no  crushing  duties  that  operate  as  prohibitions.  We 
import  what  we  please,  without  being  told,  as  formerly,  we  shall  not 
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wear  French  cambric  or  drink  French  wine  for  tea  years  together.  We 
are  to  interehange  goods  with  foreigners  freely,  and  pay  to  the  Exchequer 
for  revenue  purposes  alone.  Five  hundred  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  pot  on 
one  article  at  the  caprice  of  our  rulers,  out  of  national  enmity,  stinting 
our  exports.  The  people  are  to  have  whatever  they  can  nay  for,  at  as 
low  a  rate  of  duty  as  possible,  under  an  exchange  of  their  labour  for 
that  of  the  foreigner.  Upon  this  ground,  those  whose  views  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent's  book  opposes,  take  their  stand — take  it,  in  fact,  as  free-trade 
supporters. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  on  the  other  hand,  advocates  an  enormous  rate  of 
duty,  because  wine  is  a  "  luxury."  A  thousand  years  of  wine-drinking  in 
England,  the  advantage  of  it  as  a  medicine  for  the  poor,  and  as  a  whole- 
Borne  beverage,  taken  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  low  duties, — all 
vanish  before  a  "  luxury."  Tea  and  coffee  were  greater  luxuries  than  wine 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  inconsistent  to  call  that  a  luxury  which  we 
have  drunk  for  many  centuries,  and  not  declare  that  a  luxury  which  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  was  almost  unknown,  possessing  no  beneficial  effect 
on  the  constitution.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  public  not  have 
tea  and  coffee,  if  they  desire  it,  or  anything  else  they  wish  to  consume, 
without  being  told  "  this  is  a  luxury,"  when,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  more 
than  other  articles  consumed.  "  You  must  give  ten  times  more  for  it  in 
your  goods  and  manu&ctures,  or  go  without  it— -sic  vob,  acjufco"  AH 
reasoning  in  such  a  ease  is  thrown  away. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  in  advocating  revenue  according  to  the  old  system, 
refers  to  past  experiences  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  and  to  the  returns  of  revenue 
and  of  consumption,  and  is  opposed  in  opinion  to  all  who  have  written  or 
studied  the  subject  of  revenue  as  to  the  reduction  of  duties  mcreaauaj 
consumption.  He  denies,  in  the  front  of  the  evidence  before  the  late 
Wine  Committee,  which  was  clearly  on  the  side  opposed  to  him,  both  as 
to  the  quantity  of  wine  procurable  and  its  qualities,  that  people  will  drink 
good  wine  in  England  if  they  can  get  it  He  states  his  alarm  lest  such 
a  measure  should  affect  beer  and  spirits;  in  plain  terms,  reduce  the 
revenue  from  their  pernicious  consumption,  being  in  met  of  a  different 
opinion  altogether  from  his  experienced  predecessor  in  office.  Sir  Emerson 
therefore  seeks  a  final  decision,  forgetful,  it  would  seem,  that  no  such 
decision,  however  desired  by  some  port-wine  merchants  and  monopo- 
lists on  the  Douro,  can  take  place,  while  disinterested  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  retain  free  speech  and  some  little  insight  into  free 
principles.  No  more  effectual  decision  of  the  question  can  be  met  with 
than  that  supplied  by  the  Russian  war.  Certain  we  are  that,  at  a  future 
day,  not  only  wine,  but  all  other  "luxuries,"  every  kind  of  foreign 
merchandise,  will  be  brought  within  the  free-trade  category ;  all  nations 
will  exchange  their  commodities  freely  to  the  enriching  of  each  other  and 
the  promotion  of  peaceful  intercourse.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  has  certainly 
made  all  of  his  case  that  can  be  made.  His  arguments,  however,  have 
been  drawn  too  much  from  his  own  side,  and  from  men  who  have  not  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  what  they  tender  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bosville  James  has  answered  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  and  we  think 
satisfactorily.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  he  is  a  free-trader  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  brings  experience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business  to  his  aid.     He  has  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  seen  for 
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himself;  and  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1852,  bears 
out  his  statements,  as  those  who  refer  to  the  Blue-book  will  readily  per- 
ceive. Mr.  James  first  shows  that  his  opponent's  admissions  are  favour- 
able to  a  reduction  of  duties,  with  certain,  but  not  a  few,  reservations. 
He  shows  by  table  on  table,  and  extract  on  extract,  the  untenability  of 
many  of  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  the  unsound  policy  of  the  side  he 
takes.  He  enters  at  some  length  into  arguments  drawn  from  the  same 
sources  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  himself,  that  the  views  of  that  gentleman 
do  not  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Both  volumes  exhibit  a  great  deal 
of  tabular  matter,  some  of  which  is  curious,  irrespective  of  the  subject  of 
the  duties,  which  of  course  are  too  copious  for  us  to  quote.  It  is  un- 
deniable, however,  that  when  even  the  wine  duties  have  been  reduced,  so 
as  that  die  reduction  has  been  sufficient  to  be  really  felt,  there  has  at 
once  ensued  an  increased  consumption.  Both  works  should  be  read 
attentively,  as  they  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  the  lingering  regard 
for  what  was  once  held  in  opposition  to  the  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views  which  a  better  insight  into  commercial  principles  of  the  right  kind 
might  be  supposed  to  generate.  Mr.  James  has  done  his  work  labori- 
ously and  well.  He  agrees  with  M'Culloch  and  others,  that  port  wines 
were  first  forced  upon  England  by  total  prohibitions  of  French,  and  their 
usage  became  confirmed  by  the  Methuen  Treaty.  These  Portuguese 
wines,  too,  resembled  the  strongest  French  claret,  and  probably  remained 
so  for  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  until  the  merchants  found 
that  brandy  made  the  wine  keep  with  less  trouble,  and  continual  addi- 
tions since  made  them  what  they  are  at  present. 

We  perceive  that  our  consumption  of  potables  for  the  year  terminating 
the  5th  of  January,  1855,  was,  of  British  spirits,  25,883,584  gallons; 
malt,  36,812,727  bushels;  tea,  61,970,347 lbs. ;  coffee,  37,470,970 lbs. ; 
foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  4,348,882  gallons;  wine,  7,149,589  gallons. 
Mr.  James  shows  that  ample  supplies  of  wine  (before  the  vine  disease  ap- 
peared) might  be  obtained,  even  if  our  consumption  reached  36,000,000 
gallons.  The  estimated  production  of  Europe  he  makesabout  1,900,000,000 
gallons.  To  meet  the  supply  of  wine  at  lowered  duties,  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  double  our  usual  stock  and  consumption,  according  to  his  state- 
ments in  figures.  We  must  conclude,  recommending  an  attentive  perusal 
of  both  works,  for  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  by  either  of  the  con- 
flicting parties.  We  may  add,  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  J.  Warre, 
respecting  the  Oporto  trade,  exhibit  the  scandalous  doings  of  the  mer- 
chants there ;  after  which,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  late  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  port  wine.  Finally,  Mr.  James,  who  is  very  cour- 
teous and  gentlemanly  in  the  war  of  words,  is  rather  satirical  where 
(p.  116)  he  alludes  to  some  of  the  authorities.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  quotes 
authorities  that  confessed  they  had  little  or  no  local  experience  of  the 
vine  lands.  Au  reste,  as  our  neighbours  the  French  say,  we  recom- 
mend all  who  know  and  love  good  wine  to  decide  for  themselves.  We 
dare  not  be  thus  assumptive,  feeling  the  full  weight  of  the  query — 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 
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The  excitement  of  war  has  superseded  the  incidents  and  adventures  of 
Arctic  research,  and  now  that  all  further  discovery  in  these  inhospitable 
regions  has  terminated,  it  is  almost  to  be  feared  that  the  deserts  of  our 
countrymen  may  be  passed  over  or  eclipsed  by  matters  of  greater  import. 
Not  so,  however ;  there  is  a  fearful  uncertainty  connected  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Polar  Seas,  a  strange  sympathy  for  the  travellers  by  sledges 
over  such  vast  distances,  and  for  disciplined  men  doing  that  beneath  which 
any  other  living  creature,  be  he  horse  or  dog,  would  succumb.  So 
strangely  fascinating  are  those  frosty  regions — the  supposed  crystal  portals 
to  an  open,  mysterious,  animated  ocean,  with  but  one  day  and  one  night 
throughout  the  year,  a  day  for  admission  and  a  night  of  six  months' 
duration  for  detention — that  the  time  will  never  come  when  our  children's 
children  will  not  read  the  long  story  of  Arctic  adventure  with  the  same 
deep  interest  that  we  have  read  it,  occurring  as  it  has  done  in  our  own 
times,  in  a  succession  of  striking  episodes  prolonged  through  now  many 
years  of  indomitable  perseverance,  amid  trials,  suspenses,  and  deplorable 
losses,  all  ultimately  rewarded  by  success — at  least,  so  far  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem  originally  sought  for  is  concerned,  and  which  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  say  of  those  problems  which  men  seek  to  decide— 
Macedonian-like — by  the  sword. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  perfectly  orga- 
nised that  ever  quitted  these  shores.  It  was  composed  of  no  less  than 
five  vessels — the  Assistance,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B.j  the 
Resolute,  Captain  H.  Rellett,  C.B. ;  the  North  Star,  Commander  W. 
J.  J.  Pullen ;  and  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid  tenders.  The  expedition 
sailed  on  the  21st  of  April,  1852.  Well  do  we  remember  the  day,  nor 
are  we  ashamed  of  the  tear  that  dimmed  our  eye  in  sympathy  for  the 
gallant  adventurers.  Towed  by  smaller  steam-tugs,  the  expedition  spent 
their  first  Sunday  at  Stromness,  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  they  parted  with  their  tugs,  and  on  the  21st  doubled  Cape  Fare- 
well and  entered  Baffin's  Bay.  On  the  way  through  the  Bay  and  Davis's 
Strait  they  touched  at  the  Whalefish  Islands,  at  Lievely,  and  at  Uper- 
navik.  At  the  latter  place  almost  all  the  ships  suffered  more  or  less 
injury  from  the  driving  of  icebergs  during  a  gale  of  wind.  Beyond  this 
latter  ultima  thule  of  civilisation  the  expedition  was  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources.  "Cut  off,"  writes  the  gallant  but  sensitive  commander,  "for  a 
series  of  years  from  any  but  our  own  companionship,  and  dependent  in 
no  small  degree  upon  the  bona  fide  constituents  of  our  society,  power 
ceases,  and  the  will  of  the  least  amongst  us  may  create  bella,  horrida 
lella.  Upon  what  a  volcano  do  we  stand !  The  sullen  chief,  if  he  be 
so,  must  chew  the  cud,  and  vegetate  year  after  year  in  sullenness  and 
vexatiousness  of  spirit.  No  such  purgatory  could  exist  better  calculated 
for  a  man  of  narrow  mind — none  so  dangerous  to  a  sensible  mind." 

*  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages;  being  a  Narrative  of  tbe  Expedition  in 
H.M.S.  Assistance,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  OB.,  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  during  the  Tears  1852, 1858, 1854.    Two  Vols. 
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On  the  24th  of  June  the  expedition  was  in  Melville  Bay,  and  here  the 
moving  floe  of  ice  nearly  entailed  the  loss  of  the  Resolute  at  the  very 
onset  of  the  expedition.  On  die  30th,  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  was  re- 
ported from  the  crow's-nest.  She  proved  to  he  the  RegaUa,  of  Kirk- 
caldy, one  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  whalers,  which  they  fell  in  company  with 
a  day  or  two  after.  The  Regalia  had  been  nipped  ten  days  before,  the 
ice  passing  entirely  through  her,  meeting  at  the  main  hatchway,  or,  as 
the  whalers  termed  it,  completely  toggling  her.  The  scene  presented 
upon  such  an  occasion  rivals  the  mad  deeds  of  the  buccaneers  of  old.  The 
master  having  given  up  the  charge,  and  released  the  crew  from  further 
obedience,  each  boat-steerer,  as  customary,  took  his  boat,  and,  having 
provisioned  her,  the  crew  then  broke  into  the  spirits,  and  regaling  them- 
selves in  the  cabin  at  their  highest  pitch  of  intoxication,  ordered  the  sky- 
light to  be  closed  to  keep  them  warm,  when  the  least  motion  of  the  ice 
might  have  sent  them  in  an  instant  to  their  last  reckoning !  This  was 
succeeded  by  every  wanton  act  which  madmen  could  commit.  A  fire 
was  made  upon  the  rudder  lying  flat  under  her  stern  on  the  ice,  and  the 
ship  burned  until  that  end  of  her  sank,  leaving  her  floated  merely  by  the 
air  contained  in  the  bow  and  empty  casks  in  the  forehold. 

One  fact,  however,  is  related  of  these  hardy  whalers  in  which  they 
totally  differ  from  the  old  breed  of  English  seamen,  and  that  is  a  total 
want  of  subordination  and  listless  apathy  at  the  time  of  danger,  and  when 
{heir  services  are  most  required.  Whilst  in  the  Melville  Bay  floe,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  great  obstacles  to  Arctic  navigation,  an  American  bark, 
the  M'CleUatiy  was  nipped  and  ultimately  lost ;  the  North  Star  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger  ;  and  several 
of  the  whalers  were  suffering  from  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  ice* 
All  the  while,  Sir  Edward  says,  the  various  "  flitters n  could  be  seen 
astern,  with  their  boats,  sails,  and  provisions,  with  the  crews  idly  and  un- 
concernedly awaiting  the  result. 

Working  their  way  through  the  ice,  killing  birds  and  bears,  the 
expedition  spoke  the  Esquimaux  at  Cape  York  on  the  3 1st  of  July, 
from  thence  gained  open  water  in  the  stretch  across  Baffin's  Bay  to 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  on  the  11th  of  August  reached  Beechey  Island, 
where  the  different  vessels  of  the  expedition,  most  of  which  had  got  astray 
in  the  floe,  joined  company.  A  close  search  was  made  of  every  likely 
spot  on  the  island,  but  without  discovering  further  traces  of  Franklin  s 
expedition.  The  graves  were  dug  into,  hut  found  so  firmly  frozen  that 
no  prospect  offered  by  further  disturbance ;  they  were,  therefore,  replaced 
and  completed  anew. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  is  of  opinion  that  an  accident  had  happened  to 
Franklin's  expedition  before  they  wintered  at  this  place.  What  has  been 
considered  as  the  remains  of  a  washhouse,  he  thinks  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  an  hospital;  the  circles  of  stones  at  Cape  Riley,  he  says,  were 
clearly  those  of  Esquimaux,  and  he  adds  that  Captains  KeDett  ana  Pullen, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  of  opinion  that  that  place  had  never  been  selected 
for  magnetic  observations. 

In  plain  terms  (writes  Sir  Edward),  I  believe  that  some  accident  occurred 
there,  and  possibly  they  had  to  cross  the  bay  to  regain  the  ships*  if  they  were 
there.  Another  argument  against  tents  is,  that  they  are  supplied  by  th* 
Ordnance,  are.  not  of  canvas,  and  could  not  hate  the  aervieermark  bl  their  four* 
•stranded  cords  or  lines. 
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This/  then;  must  still  remain  clouded  in  mystery.  Another  consideration 
forces  itself  on  the  minds  of  men  who  work  in  these  temperatures.  At  what 
season  would  they  propose  to  make  their  magnetic  observations  ?  Not  at  all 
probable  in  August,  when  Franklin  would  be  bound  up  Wellington  Channel  or 
nomeward ;  and  only  in  August,  or  later,  when  thaw  had  removed  the  ice,  would 
we  find  men  groping,  with  savage  adaptation  of  rakes,  in  searching  the  bottom 
for  objects  of  natural  history.  One  of  three  objects  only  placed  tnem  there- 
game,  amusement,  or  distress :  I  fear  the  latter.  I  cannot,  painful  as  the  con- 
clusion is,  divest  myself  of  the  feelings  which  were  impressed  on  mj  mind  on 
searching  that  so-called  washhouse.  The  indelible  features  of  a  catastrophe  were 
there :  painted  canvas,  panels,  mouldings,  oakum  from  the  side-seams  of  a  vessel 
(wide  seams,  too},  pill-boxes,  surgeons4  phials,  rags— all  indicated  a  house  of 
shelter  or  hospital.  Moreover,  the  internal  inclination  was  falling  to  the  centre, 
as  if  the  casks  had  formed  the  side  barriers,  and  the  sleepers  had  slept  with  their 
feet  towards  the  common  fire.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  earliest 
moment  that  the  ships  would  embark  observatory  tents,  and  with  tent-pegs  any 
ground  into  which  they  were  driven  would  yield  them  easily  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  I  ask,  what  hurry  P  And  again,  in  colder  months,  what  would  they  be 
employed  about  in  tents  P  And  then,  whence  the  confusion  P  They  could  not" 
get  out  in  July*.  Indeed,  every  suggestion  of  hurry  is  absolutely  untenable.  A 
collection  of  the  articles  found  was  piled  up,  and  ordered  to  be  preserved,  and 
unfortunately  was  not  attended  to ;  for  to  my  mind  the  most  important  article* 
the  oakum  from  the  seams,  was  lost. 

The  light  which  has  bees  thrown  by  subsequent  and  independent  dis- 
coveries on  the  melancholy  fate  of  Franklin's  party  tends  rather  to  cor- 
roborate than  to  militate  against  these  views.  Yet  if  the  accident  which 
deprived  our  gallant  countrymen  of  their  ships  occurred  at  the  entrance 
to  Wellington  Channel,  what  an  amount  of  toil,  privation,  and  suffering 
must  they  have  undergone  when  travelling  across  ice-bound  lands  and 
waters  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  geographic  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  than  only  probably  to  rail  victims  to  the  barbarous  cupidity 
and  treachery  of  North  American  savages ! 

At  this  point  the  Assistance  and  Pioneer  parted  company  with  the 
other  vessels  of  the  expedition  to  explore  Wellington's  and  Queen's 
Channels,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  progress  of  Arctic  discovery,  although  in  a  direction 
precisely  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  survivors  of  Franklin's  party. 

We  were  now  {writes  Sir  Edward  Belcher)  entering  the  threshold  of  the  con* 
tested  Wellington  Channel.  Anxiety,  deep  anxiety,  oppressed  me ;  it  was  mv 
mixed  with  doubt—rather  the  reverse.  Through  that  channel  my  course  lay. 
If  any  explanation  of  my  feelings  could  have  been  reached,  possibly  it  was  nearer 
to  gratitude  that  Providence  had  enabled  me  to  be  the  humble  instrument  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  explored. 

By  midnight  our  entrance,  to  my  mind,  was  no  longer  doubtful :  no  trace  of 
opposition—the  clear,  deep  blue  sea,  visible  to  the  horizon,  was  before  us,  andV 
reneeted  in  the  heavens  beyond,  the  well-known  "water  sky9*  afforded  us  the 
cheering  hope  of  passing  the  Rubicon,  the  icy  barrier  of  Fenny,  at  CapeOfeborne. 
Every  foot  advanced  raised  emotions  not  to  be  explained,  ana  the  telescope  had 
but  little  rest,  so  eagerly  did  we  scan  every  feature  of  the  surroundkig  coast- 
fine. 

On  the  1Mb  of  August,  Cape  Gthraefl,  with  a  small  cairn,  and  Cape 
Oaborne  were  passed,  with  an  open  sea,  and  white  whales  sporting  veryr 
uneoneernedly  in  the  brisk  tide.  On  the  16th>  a  remarkable  object  or* 
Point  Hogarth  took  the  commander  on  shore.    It  was  found  to  be  a 
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natural  dyke,  or  isolated  rock  of  limestone  conglomerate.  A  notice  was 
left  at  this  natural  cairn,  to  the  effect,  as  at  other  places,  that  the  good 
ship  Assistance,  with  her  tender  Pioneer,  were  exploring  Wellington 
Channel ;  that  the  Resolute,  with  her  tender  Intrepid,  were  exploring 
Melville  Island  Straits  ;  and  that  the  common  depot  and  general  rendez- 
vous was  the  North  Star,  Beechey  Island. 

So  far  progress  up  Wellington's  and  Queen's  Channels  had  gone  on 
merrily.  The  sea  was  open,  the  air  was  even  serene  and  balmy  for  an 
Arctic  climate. 

As  to  the  geography  of  the  place  f  writes  Sir  Edward  Belcher),  we  were  sailing 
over  a  great  deal  of  hard  land  of  the  published  charts,  without  injury  to  the 
Pioneer  or  ourselves !  Moving  on  rapidly  under  sail  and  steain,  I  asked  myself 
the  plain  question,  "Would  Sir  John  Franklin,  under  such  circumstances,  stop 
here  to  erect  a  cairn,  with  the  sea  open  before  him  ?"  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
"  No  !"  and,  tainted  with  some  such  prejudice,  and  with  such  a  breeze  thinking 
it  would  be  sinful,  on  we  went.  But  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  so,  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  far-famed  Queen's  Channel  on  this  side,  and  our  progress 

iun)  impeded,  I  thought  that  some  beacon  should  designate  the  turning ;  and 
urther,  as  it  had  now  become  necessary  to  seek  for  our  next  course,  I  deter- 
mined on  ascending  the  mount,  the  base  of  which  I  have  retained  as  Cape  Sir 
John  Franklin,  from  whence  I  obtained  a  most  commanding  view  of  land  and  ice 
from  north  to  west,  and  round  to  the  south.  But  unfortunately,  what  we  little 
dreamt  of  when  we  commenced  our  ascent  of  this  mountain,  was  clearly  exhi- 
bited to  our  senses,  for  ten  miles  beyond  the  base  of  our  position  an  ominous 
icy  barrier  prevented  further  progress  westerly !  The  only  cnance  which  seemed 
to  offer  was  by  taking  the  north,  through  the  inside  passage,  which  vet  remained 
to  be  examined.  Beneath  us  lay  a  magnificent  sound,  hemmed  in  oy  two  great 
islands,  and  until  Nature  was  inclined  again  to  favour  us,  there  we  must  await 
her  pleasure.  To  this  elevated  position  I  eave  the  name  of  Mount  Percy,  taking 
possession,  in  due  form,  for  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  ana 
to  the  sound  beneath,  that  of  Northumberland  Sound,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's 
Minister,  the  noble  Duke  presiding  over  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

This  discovery  caused  a  hasty  change  of  tactics.  The  Assistance  and 
Pioneer  were  at  once  secured  in  Northumberland  Sound,  and  hardly 
was  this  effected  and  a  6t  and  proper  place  found  within  the  rocky  spit, 
than  the  ice  came  down,  and  they  were  firmly  fixed  in  its  iron  embrace 
for  the  winter  of  1852  and  1853. 

About  midnight  on  the  19-20th  of  August  the  Assistance  ceased  her 
travels  for  the  season,  and  by  the  23rd,  at  7.30  a.m.,  three  sledges  and 
one  boat  moved  out  fully  equipped  for  a  twenty-one  days9  exploratory 
journey.  At  the  onset  of  this  sledge  expedition  they  found  at  this  remote 
spot  traces  of  an  Esquimaux  village.  It  is  evident  that  these  people  had 
been  attracted  thither  by  the  abundance  of  walrus,  seal,  duck,  deer,  and 
other  living  things  that  are  met  with  at  the  entrance  from  the  north  of 
Penny  Strait  and  Queen's  Channel,  or  what  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  the  exit  by  the  same  channel  into  the  open  and  animated 
Polynia  or  Arctic  Ocean.  On  Exmouth  Island,  a  mere  rock  in  the 
channel  to  the  eastward,  between  Grinnell  Land,  off  the  coasts  of  which 
the  Assistance  and  Pioneer  were  wintering,  and  North  Cornwall,  to 
which  we  shall  immediately  allude,  and  the  continuation  of  which  channel 
to  the  east  has  received  its  discoverer's  name,  "  Belcher's  Channel,"  re- 
cent remains  of  deer  were  noticed,  and  geese,  ducks,  ptarmigan,  and 
hares  must  also,  it  is  said,  have  prevailed  there  in  great  numbers.    Sir 
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ftdward  is  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  existence  of  Esquimaux  in  these 
high  Arctic  latitudes  dates  so  far  back  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 

Three  days  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  expedition  had  been  uni- 
formly wrapped  in  mist  The  sea  being  open  and  wind  favourable,  the 
aledgmg  had  been  converted  into  boating,  the  tent  poles  serving  as  mast 
and  the  tent  bottom  as  sail,  when  Sir  Edward  made  his  first  grand  dis- 
covery, which  he  describes  as  follows  : 

At  a  quarter-past  eight  we  left  the  shore,  and  proceeded  at  a  very  cheering 
rate,  steering  by  the  sun;  but  the  breeze  failing  shortly  after  noon,  we  had  re- 
course to  paddles.  About  one,  we  made  out  terra  firma :  but  as  my  western  ob- 
ject was  dearly  defined  from  Pioneer  Peak,  and  I  felt  great  confidence  in  "  first 
sight/'  I  pushed  on  for  it,  well  aware  that  a  latitude  alone,  obtained  there,  would 
secure  its  position  beyond  dispute.  About  a  quarter-past  two  p.m.  we  effected 
a  landing  within  the  floe-edge,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  north-western  and 
extreme  point  of  this  land.  Of  this  new  territory  I  now  took  possession  for  our 
Gracious  Queen,  with  the  customary  form,— calling  it,  in  compliment  to  His 
Boval  Highness  the  Heir  Apparent,  "North  Cornwall."  Sir  Edward  Parry 
having  adopted  the  western  counties,  Somerset,  Devon,  &c.f  the  Scilly  Isles, 
when  discovered,  remain  for  some  more  fortunate  explorer.  I  know  not  whether 
"  Duke  of  Arctic  Cornwall"  may  he  added,  but  we  drank  the  health  of  His  Roval 
Highness  most  sincerely,  to  that  title.  Thick  weather  succeeded,  but  knowing 
how  fickle  Dame  Nature  is  in  these  regions,  I  determined  not  to  be  caught 
napping.  Proceeding  inland,  to  the  nearest  accessible  height  which  would  com- 
mand a  northern  as  well  as  western  range,  we  advanced  about  three  miles.  The 
view  obtained  was  not  indeed  satisfactory,  but  we  perhaps  were  too  greedy.  I 
saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  our  present  position  was  insular,  and  that  no 
northern  or  western  land  was  near.  I  have  deemed  the  distance  three  miles,  to 
be  within  bounds ;  but  looking  to  the  angles  obtained  from  Pioneer  Peak,  I 
could  not  be  less  than  five  miles  from  the  western  point  of  the  island,  and  our 
elevation  not  less  than  eight  hundred  feet.  The  ravines  are  deeply  channelled 
out  of  a  very  friable  sandstone,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  I  noticed  large  masses 
of  clay  ironstone,  septaria,  and  nodules  of  iron  pyrites.  Coal  was  also  found, 
hut  disseminated,  impossible  to  trace  in  situ.  Bivalves,  apparently  of  recent 
origin^  and  having" the  cartilage  hinge  perfect,  were  abundant.  This  is  matter 
of  grave  consideration.  When,  or  aid  the  sea  ever  invade  these  heights  ?  Yet 
the  cartilaginous  hinge  was  perfect,  and  the  epidermis  in  many  instances  scarcely 
removed.  Birds  may  have  placed  these  shells ;  but  with  our  knowledge  of  this 
climate,  prevailing  ice,  and  the  scarcity  of  animal  life  especially,  this  is  scarcely 
credible.  I  cannot,  will  not,  at  present  say  more.  This  friable  sandstone  and 
sand,  interspersed  on  the  surface  with  boulders  of  granite,  and  almost  garnet 
masses,  constitutes  the  principal  features  of  the  land  on  the  west  of  North 
Cornwall. 

About  eight  p.m.  it  commenced  snowing  heavily,  and  the  party  beat  a 
retreat  to  the  beach.  It  snowed  also  the  next  day,  and  on  the  1st  of 
September  the  floe  had  so  hemmed  them  in  that  they  were  obliged  to 
tug  the  boats  over  the  land  into  open  water. 

Here  (writes  Sir  Edward)  we  have  reached  the  exciting  1st  of  September;  and 
yet  although  these  regions  have  been  portrayed  as  teeming  with  animal  life,  I  much 
doubt  if  even  the  sharpest  Esquimaux  would  find  anything  worthy  to  present  to 
his  lovely  wife  and  daughters  on  this  evening;  even  Dears  and  foxes  seem  to  be 
forgotten,  or  probably  nave  not  volunteered  for  this  service.  After  we  quitted 
the  shore,  some  few  timid  seals  put  their  inquisitive  heads  above  water  as  if  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  our  visit,  but  were  soon  satisfied.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of 
nature  throughout  presented  that  heavy  gloom  which  should  accompany  this 
very  type  of  barren  solitude.    Pulling  along  the  coast  for  a  period  of  six  hours, 
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and  estimating  the  distance  traversed  to  be  about  seventeen  miles,  we  reached 
the  southern  angle  of  the  island,  where  the  first  high  jutting  heads  frown  upon 
the  coast-line,  which,  in  the  interval  from  our  late  station,  presented  but  a  suc- 
cession of  low  spits  and  creeks,  probably  intersecting  this  part  of  the  island; 
and  at  one  opening,  about  five  miles  from  the  western  station,  a  narrow  strait 
appeared  to  divide  that  portion  into  a  separate  island. 

Under  a  pair  of  high  "  double  cliffs"  we  pitched  omr  tent ;  the  snow  was  deep 
for  the  season,  and  no  vegetation  to  be  traced.  At  sunrise  on  the  2nd  of  Sep-, 
tember,  every  prospect  of  a  bright,  clear,  day  promised,'  and  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  sun,  as  well  as  angles  to  Exmouth  and  Table  Islands,  but  the  snow 
still  continued  to  fall,  baffling  further  exertions.  I  ascended  the  high  land  com- 
manding the  eastern  horizon,  which  at  that  time  was  very  clear,  but  no  land 
could  be  traced  easterly  of  Table  Island.  The  eastern  limit  of  North  Cornwall 
I  was  enabled  to  trace  about  fifteen  miles,  where  it  seemed  to  terminate  in  a 
low  spit,  and  then  turn  abruptly  to  the  north.  I  have  therefore  but  little  doubt 
that  this  great  eastern  space  connects  with  Jones  and  Smith  Sounds,  or  the 
Polar  Ocean,  on  which  the  search  of  the  next  season  will  doubtless  throw  more' 
light.  Our  business,  it  is  true,  does  not  so  much  concern  geographical  discovery, 
as  the  most  scrutinising  search,  not  only  for  vessels,  but  for  persons  or  then* 
traces ;  and,  however  confident  our  opinions  may  be  that  they  could  not  exist 
for  such  a  lengthened  period  in  this  vicinity,  strfl  no  excuse  would  be  satisfac- 
tory if  we  failed  to  silence  the  conjecture*  of  those  who  might  even  imagine 
that  any  reasonable  spot,  to  which  access  to  them  would  perhaps  be  impossible, 
had  not  been  rigorously  examined.  That  duty  yet  remains  to  be  executed, 
God  willing ;  ana  in  the  prosecution  of  that  duty  it  may  yet  be  our  lot  to  de- 
termine if  Sir  John  left  any  record  in  the  so-called  '*  Jones  Sound."  It  is  far 
from  impossible  that  his  vessels  may  have  entered  this  region,  and  have  drifted 
even  thus  far.  If  they  reached  this  open  water  by  Jones  or  Smith  Channels, 
my  impression  is  that  they  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  northern  water,  and 
may  be  anywhere  within  the  parallel  of  80  deg. ;  but  I  doubt  it  exceedingly. 

The  party  regained  their  ship  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  after  the 
customary  labours  of  housing  the  ships,  started  again  on  an  expedition 
of  survey  with  fourteen  days'  provisions.  On  this  occasion  progress  was 
much  interrupted  by  rotten  ice  and  lanes  of  water,  and  they  were  de- 
tained by  these  difficulties  for  several  days  at  a  point  to  which  they  in 
consequence  gave  the  significant  appellation  of  Hungry  Island.  A 
walrus  which  they  succeeded  in  capturing  was,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  great  prise.  It  not  only  second  their  existence  till  the  ice  re-formed, 
but  afforded  plenty  of  that  next  Messing  to  food,  the  means  of  cooking, 
and  obtaining  water— -Juel.  It  also  afforded  sustenance  to  many  of  the 
party  as  well  as  to  the  dogs.  Sir  E.  Belcher  avers  that  he  prefer*  walrus 
to  many  meats  termed  beef. 

On  toe  28th  they  set  about  constructing  an  oomiak,  or  Esquimaux 
woman's  boat,  out  of  such  materials  as  they  could  dispose  of,  and  after 
killing  some  ducks  with  its  aid,  they  were  ultimately,  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, also  enabled  by  its  means  to  reach  the  land-ice.  *  I  most  beKeve," 
writes  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  "  that  every  individual  had  his 
own  earnest  feelings  as  each  touched  the  sate  shore  or  land-ioa.  Fos 
myseH  I  felt  that  the  mesi  was  mote  solemn  than  nsnaL  Such  sensa- 
tions ate  better  left  oodeseribed,  for  neither  the  feelings  nor  the  pan  can 
execute  their  duty.* 

But  their  difficulties  had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end.  The  ice  was 
so  unsafe  that  several  of  the  party  fell .  through  and  were  immersed— a 
most  trying  thing  in  such  a  climate — and  the  sleeping-bags  unfortunately 
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shared  the  flame  lata  Eventually  all  wore  safely  landed,  and  the  tenia 
pitched  at  Cape  Repose,  and  on  the  6th  they  reached  their  ship. 
"Never,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "did  I  enter  my  cabin  with  more  unfeigned 
thankfulness ;  not  for  myself  alone,  bat  for  the  safety  of  the  fine  set  of 
men  who  had  shared  our  misfortune,  and  whom  this  particular  branch  of 
the  expedition  could  so  ill  afford  to  lose." 

A  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions — an  idea  full  of  adventurous  excite- 
ment to  seme  minds,  a  dreary  and  dismal  prospect  to  others — has  been 
so  often  described  that  we  need  not  detail  the  experiences  of  the  Assist' 
once.  Her  commander  appears,  as  when  at  work  in  the  ice,  perpetually 
oppressed  by  the  bane  of  the  day — the  dread  of  innovations,  and  a  too 
great  apprehensiveness  of  responsibilities.  The  fear  of  rebuke  from  those 
in  authorky,  and  too  great  sensitiveness  to  the  asperities  of  public 
criticism,  weigh  down  in  our  times  all  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise* 
In  the  Black  Sea  as  in  the  Crimea,  we  have  seen  it  induce  commanders 
by  sea  and  land  to  risk  their  reputations  rather  than  not  preserve  their 
ships  and  their  men,  and  in  the  remote  Arctic  regions  we  find  the  same 
feeling  leading  a  tried  and  skilful  navigator  ultimately  to  abandon  his 
ships  rather  wan  encounter  another  winter's  responsibilities. 

There  were  the  scientific  observations — the  usual  theatricals— snow 
storms — meteorological  phenomena — a  newspaper— a  society  of  Loyal 
Arctic  Engineers  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities — rare  visits  from 
Polar  beam,  gradually  becoming  less  so,  till  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
tenninatkm  of  the  long  winter  night  and  the  reappearance  of  the  sun. 
On  the  18th  of  February,  a  party  first  saw  the  luminary  of  day  at  noon. 
A  cheer  proclaimed  the  agreeable  tidings,  and,  says  Sir  Edward,  "had  it 
been  the  houses  of  parliament  in  flames,  we  could  not  have  haste 


'  parliament  in  flames,  we  could  not  have  hastened  up 
the  mount  with  greater  anxiety.  There  he  was  at  last !  Many  and  very 
dry  questions  were  put  by  some  of  our  humorous  tars.  He  appeared  very 
much  distorted,  like  an  oblong  gridiron,  and  but  just  showed  Ms  golden 
but  intensely  bright  rays  over  the  outline  of  the  distant  southern  hills." 

To  this  last  happy  event  succeeded  preparations  for  spring  excursions, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  the  first  party  of  depot  sledges  took  their  de- 
parture under  Commander  Richards.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  himself,  after 
one  of  his  hearty  and  gruff  old  saHor»like  grumbles  at  the  "  Admiralty  in- 
structions and  the  would-be  monitors,  who  write  to  see  themselves  in  print 
in  the  public  journals,"  and  who  insist  on  the  erection  of  cairns  in  even  im- 
possible localities,  started  on  a  brief  exploration  of  one  of  the  creeks  at  the 
southern  end  of  die  sound.  Upon  this  occasion  he  observed  what  he  calk 
m  the  text  recent  deer-marks,  or  those  of  musk-oxen,  but  which  in  a  note 
aubsequently  appended,  he  declares  not  to  be  deer-marks ;  and  the  late 
appearances  in  tins  country,  he  says,  induce  him  to  think  that  this  form 
is  frequently  produced  by  snow-drift.  So  that  they  have  their  mysterious 
footprints  in  the  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  wefi  as  in  England.  The 
•now  was  so  intense  that  the  gallant  captain  says  the  men  "  were  feeling 
it  aloud."  An  increase  of  wind  also  gave  such  impetus  to  the  sledges, 
that  all  hands  were  tripped  up  and  dragged  astern,  face  downwards! 
As  to  the  captain,  himself,  he  was  thrown  out  of  his  sledge,  describing  a 
parabola  in  the  air,  which,  as  figured  in  an  accompanying  woodcut,  must 
nave  surpassed  all  previous  gymnastic  performances. 

Chi  the  29th  of  March,  Commander  Richards'*  party  returned.  They 
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had  made  a  cache  at  Cape  Lady  Franklin,  and  had  seen  deer  feeding  in  8 
▼alley  to  the  westward.  On  the  11th  of  April  Mr.  Loney  was  also  de- 
spatched to  establish  another  cache,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  eight 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  farthest  station  reached  last  year.    This 

Earty  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  which  so  maimed  one  of  the  best  dogs  that 
e  was  obliged  to  be  put  out  of  his  misery. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  Sir  Edward  Belcher  took  his  departure  on  his  great 
exploratory  expedition.  The  first  point  to  which  he  directed  his  steps 
was  "  Village  Point,"  where  they  found  a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  which 
several  very  inquisitive  seals  were  playing.  On  the  3rd,  they  pitched  for 
the  evening  at  the  south  end  of  Coffin  Island.  On  the  4th,  they  moved  for- 
ward for  Star  Bluff,  heavy-packed  ice,  fragments  of  broken  floe,  cemented 
together  by  frost  (only  to  be  compared  with  the  roughest  rocky  travelling 
over  disrupted  quarries),  rendering  progress  very  difficult.  On  the  5th, 
the  ice  was  found  to  be  tender,  and  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  short  cut, 
to  avoid  one  of  the  most  apparently  dangerous  spots,  the  leading  sledge 
broke  in.  "  I  was  on  the  point,"  writes  the  captain,  "  carrying  die  theo- 
dolite-legs in  my  hand,  of  seeking  a  secure  spot,  when  I  found  myself 
suddenly  immersed  in  a  bath,  by  no  means  acceptable ;  it  might  have 
been  an  intentional  interpretation  of  C.B.,  but  it  was  beyond  joke.  The 
current  beneath  the  ice  ran  very  strong.  I  had  the  chronometer  on  me, 
and,  unless  I  was  soon  rescued,  I  should  be  missing  under  the  ice  1  At 
present  the  legs  of  the  instrument  across  the  hole  sustained  me  just 
enough  out  of  water  to  prevent  wetting  the  chronometer.  A  truck-belt 
thrown  to  me,  and  connected  with  others — for  it  was  dangerous  to 
approach  me — soon  dragged  me  out  like  a  walrus,  and  all  was  right.  The 
present  condition  and  safety  of  our  wardrobes  being  a  matter  of  consider- 
able doubt,  Mr.  Grove  most  kindly  clothed  my  lower  extremities  until 
matters  were  accommodated.  Our  only  loss  was  ninety-six  pounds  of 
bread  and  some  pretty  considerable  dampnesses." 

On  the  7th,  they  reached  the  dep6t  established  by  Mr.  Loney ;  the 
bears  had,  to  the  captain's  manifest  surprise,  climbed  the  pole  and  torn 
down  the  blue  flag,  but  they  had  not  touched  the  provisions.  A  wolf 
was  also  met  with  here,  which  not  only  joined  the  does  of  the  party,  but 
was  himself  so  like  a  dog,  that  the  feeling  was  for  a  long  time  indulged 
in  that  it  might  possibly  be  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  dogs ! 

On  the  6th,  they  pitched  on  a  low  island  of  magnesian  limestone,  with 
a  high  turreted  peak,  and  which  was  duly  taken  possession  o£  under  the 
customary  forms,  as  Princess  Royal  Island.  This  was  the  first  discovery 
made  on  getting  beyond  the  extreme  point  attained  the  year  before.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  service  was  read  on  the  Princess's  desolate  island.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  appears 
to  be  constitutional  with  the  captain,  oozes  out  even  on  this  occasion. 
f '  It  is  not  my  intention,"  he  writes,  "  to  inform  my  readers,  or  rather  to 
trouble  them,  with  the  question  of  how  good  or  how  bad  we  were,  but 
possibly  we  may  be  found,  to  Him  who  knows  our  secrets,  quite  as 
good  as  the  '  tinkling  bells.' "  Again,  on  setting  forward  the  next  day, 
he  writes : 

I  think  I  hear  my  good  old  friend,  Sir  W.  N ,  exclaiming,  "That  con- 
founded race-horse  spirit !"  &c.  Well,  be  it  so.  The  thought  of  what  one  once 
could  do  often  impels  a  man  forward.    I  thought  my  strength  would  enable  me 
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to  return  without  asking  any  one  to  drag  me,  and  in  this  I  was  not  deceived* 
Our  new  friend,  the  wolf,  still  hung  upon  our  rear,  but  not  disposed  to  make 
friends,  or  quarrel,  with  our  Cape  York  dogs.  Its  habits  are  certainly  very 
peculiar;  it  cares  not  for  us,  and  frequently  approached  so  near  that  it  might 
nave  been  shot ;  but  it  is  tabu.  Sailors  are  deemed  superstitious— granted ;  but 
let  reason  hare  its  course.  The  canine  species  has  not  unrrequently  put  the 
biped  to  the  blush.  What  sensible  apology  is  there  for  shooting  this  at  present 
harmless  beast  f  And  yet,  by  good  fortune,  or  providentially,  if  but  a  dog  escape 
to  savage  life  (and  those  we  have  are  but  wolves),  it  may  lead  us  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  beloved  master !  Why,  then,  commit  a  mere  wanton  act  of 
cruelty  r    The  Queen  orders  he  shall  live  f 

Here  was  matter  for  a  striking  illustration  to  the  pages  of  the  last  of 
the  Arctic  voyages;  the  flag-bearing  sledges,  the  toiling  mariners  and 
harnessed  dogs,  in  a  wide  and  lonely  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  speeding 
their  way  onwards,  guided  in  fond  imagination  by  a  solitary  wolf  to  the 
remains  of  their  missing  countrymen ! 

On  the  11th  of  May  they  reached  Mount  Parker,  where  they  un- 
expectedly stumbled  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  very  large  whale,  imbedded  at 
a  height  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  next 
day  una  major  and  minor  made  their  appearance,  trotting  down  very 
leisurely,  mistaking  the  sledges,  no  doubt,  for  three  fine  walrus.  Un- 
fortunately the  wolf  showed  herself,  and  mamma  and  her  cub  went  off  at 
a  canter,  five  dogs  were  started  in  pursuit,  and  Punch,  a  pet  dog,  was 
making  a  determined  assault  on  the  cub,  when  mamma  put  her  paw  on 
him  1  At  this  instant  the  wolf  proved  his  superior  tactics  by  attacking 
madam  in  rear,  when  Punch  was  released,  and  escaped  not  much 
damaged.  At  this  point  the  boat  was  left,  inverted,  on  a  pile  of  frozen 
tarty  and  it  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Hamilton  Depdt.  Punch, 
the  most  gallant  dog  of  the  party,  is  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Hugging  the  north  shore  of  Urinnell  Land,  the  party  reached,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  Cape  Disraeli,  elevated  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  from  whence  a  wide,  capacious  channel  now  invited  to  the  south, 
while  another  led  to  the  eastward.  Ptarmigan  were  still  met  with  at  this 
remote  point,  and  another  whale  was  found  imbedded  at  a  similar  eleva- 
tion as  the  first  At  noon  of  the  14th  the  sun  shone  out  powerfully,  and 
dispelled  some  of  the  snow-charged  vapours  that  hung  over  the  outline. 
"  All  were  absorbed  in  deep  sleep,  when  suddenly,  in  the  for  east,  two 
resplendent  white  cape  (distant,  I  found,  thirty-six  miles)  revealed  them- 
selves, marking  out  the  gates  of  our  channel.  An  indescribable  sensation 
pervaded  me.  I  sang  out,  as  Columbus,  no  doubt,  did  to  his  friends, 
« Master !  (Mr.  Loney)  I  have  it'  « What,  sir  ?'  « The  key  of  Jones's 
Sound.'  Such  it  proved.  A  snore,  and  all  again  was  silence.  I  con- 
tinned  measuring  base,  taking  angles,  &c.,  to  determine  the  importance 
of  Cape  Disraeli  as  to  height,  &c.,  which  resulted  in  eight  hundred  and 
forty  fret ;  but  sleep  I  found  impracticable." 

From  this  point  Mr.  Allard  returned  to  the  ships,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  took  its  way  onwards  through  a  dense  and  almost  impracticable 
pack.  The  mysterious  wolf-dog  returned  with  Mr.  Allard,  and  a  she  bear 
and  cub,  worried  by  a  wolf,  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  The  sledges 
averaged  one  mile  in  forty  minutes,  and,  with  the  necessary  intervals  for 
rest  and  food,  thirteen  to  fourteen  miles  in  eleven  hours.  On  the  17th, 
the  fog  having  somewhat  dispersed  at  noon  revealed  the  mouth  of  another 
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strait;  beyond  were  high,  golden-tinted  cliffs,  just  showing  like  genii 
above  the  horizon,  of  a  bright  flame  colour,  and  between  them  tad  the 
north  land  a  clear  gap  showed  the  distant  and  ./fee  horison. 

On  the  17th  they  had  reached  more  than  mid-channel,  when  they 
were  arrested  by  an  impracticable,  heavy,  and  very  high  pack.  The 
entire  channel  appeared  to  be  pressed  home  with  heavy  pack,  and 
suspicions  withal.  "  Water,"  says  the  captain,  "  a  stranger  to  us  for 
some  time,  might  be  seen  in  the  holes ;  the  very  cliffs  themselves,  frown- 
ing on  either  side,  with  their  dark  stratified  npper  features,  seemed  calmly 
to  deride  our  efforts  to  penetrate  these  mysterious  recesses."  The  strait, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  was  called  Cardigan  Strait,  the  land  to  the  .westward 
North  Yorkshire,  and  that  to  the  eastward  North  Rent.  The  limestone 
rocks  in  these  remote  Arctic  lands,  as  usual,  abounded  in  fossils. 

On  the  19th  progress  was  again  arrested  by  a  dense  and  impenetrable 
pack  extending  up  to  the  cliffs,  while  off  shore  the  glacier  was  sea- 
washed,  and  the  channel  exhibited  unmistakable  evidence  of  breaking 
op  I  AH  that  could  be  done  was  to  proceed  overland  to  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island,  passing  Victoria  Peak,  1500  feet  or  more  in  elevation, 
to  Britannia  Cliffs,  also  1500  feet  in  elevation,  beyond  which  they  found 
the  entire  sea  easterly,  as  well  as  northerly,  open  and  navigable,  streaked 
only  by  sailing  ice. 

Here  we  stood  on  this  noble  headland,  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  a  bright,  warm 
sun,  in  latitude  76  deg.  30  min.  42  sec.  north,  and  eastward  of  90  deg.  west, 
with  an  open,  navigable  sea  below  us :  yes !  the  "  Polar  Sea,"  for  aught  any 
man  knows  to  the  contrary,  beneath  us ;  to  the  south-eastward  several  large 
arras,  or  inland  rivers  of  some  extent,  penetrating,  even  visibly  to  us,  deeply 
into  the  land,  forming  probably  other  islets,  and  connecting  eventually  with 
Jones's  Strait  or  Sound.  On  this  bare,  bleak  mountain,  having  obtained  all 
that  was  required,  I  at  length  went  to  sleep,  and  for  the  first  time,  probably, 
disappointment  and  fatigue  rendered  my  nap  sound. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  recovering  their  northing,  and  at  six  A.M. 
of  the  23rd  they  pitched  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  one  of  their  late 
bivouacs.  On  the  25th,  being  then  near  to  the  entrance  of  die  southern 
lead  from  Cape  Disraeli,  Sir  Edward  moved  towards  the  eastern  penin- 
sula, in  order  to  erect  a  beacon.  Near  Cape  Disraeli  "  our  old  friend 
the  wolf  now  rejoined,  but  the  charm  was  broken ;  the  tabu  no  longer 
existed  ;  he  had  better  keep  out  of  range ;  I  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  his  *  trusty'  and  honest  intentions  ;  he  was  henceforth  a  victim  to 
science,  if  taken,  and  might  eventually  figure  in  one  of  car  national 
museums." 

On  their  way  back  they  discovered  a  hollow  or  domed  cairn,  con- 
structed by  man  and  of  comparatively  recent  date,  an  artificial  pile  of 
five  or  six  stones,  as  also  some  apparent  graves.  On  the  5th  of  June 
the  commander  was  joined  at  Hamilton  Depot  by  Dr.  Lvall  and  Mr. 
Allard,  with  despatches,  after  which  they  again  started  for  northerly 
search.  An  Esquimaux  dog,  which  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  wolves  or  bears,  rejoined  here  after  twenty-two  days' 
absence,  in  apparent  good  condition.  How  it  sustained  itself  for  this 
long  period  is  quite  unaccountable. 

On  the  9th  the  outlines  of  the  northern  land  began  to  loom  large,  and 
on  the  11th  two  islands  equidistant— one  northerly,  the  other  westerly— 
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presented  for  selection.  The  western  was  preferred,  and  the  party  landed 
on  it  at  two  A.M.  of  the  12th,  the  commander  naming  it  Buckingham,  and 
its  mount,  Windsor,  after  the  royal  palaces  ;  the  entire  group— for  there 
were  found,  on  further  examination,  to  he  several  islands— was  called 
Victoria  Archipelago. 

Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  musk  oxen,  deer,  seals,  hares,  geese,  ducks,  plover, 
ptarmigan,  and  other  living  things  frequent  the  islands  of  Victoria  Archi- 
pelago. .  The  channel,  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  lay  between  this  archipe- 
lago and  North  Kent  was  the  one  called  Belcher's  Channel,  and  this 
completes  the  gallant  commander's  Arctic  discoveries,  at  least  with  some 
minor  and  less  novel  or  important  geographical  determinations. 

The  party  returned  across  the  floe  to  Princess  Royal  Island,  and  thence 
regained  the  ship  on  the  23rd  of  June.  On  his  return,  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  received  the  news  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  Investiga- 
tor's position  by  Lieutenant  Mecham.  As  there  was  plenty  of  open  water 
around,  the  men  were  to  set  to  work  to  cut  out  a  channel  in  the  ice, 
and  a  heavy  and  tedious  operation  it  proved  to  be.  At  length,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  the  canal  was  open  ana  the  ship  afloat  Progress  down 
Wellington  Channel  was,  however,  very  slow.  At  one^place  alone  they 
were  detained  thirteen  days,  and  ultimately  they  were  frozen  in  for 
another  winter  some  fifty  geographic  miles  north  of  the  rendezvous  at 
Beeehey  Island. 

On  uie  22d  of  September,  lieutenant  Osborn  joined  from  the  ren- 
dezvous with  news  of  three  important  events : — the  arrival  of  the  Phcemx, 
Commander  Inglefield ;  the  total  loss  of  the  BreadaJbane  transport ;  and 
the  melancholy  death  of  Bellot,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Assistance 
with  the  mails.  Sir  Edward  makes  some  pertinent  but  painful  remarks 
upon  what  he  justly  terms  "  the  most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
death"  of  the  gallant  Frenchman. 

One  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  like  another.  There  are  the 
preparations  for  housing,  the  winter  fittings,  and  other  necessary  precau- 
tions, varied  in  the  present  instance  by  the  construction  of  a  u  Crystal 
Palace,"  the  blowing  of  the  ship  out  of  her  winter  quarters,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  illness.  No  wonder  that  when  in  August,  1854,  there 
were  still  no  signs  of  the  ships  getting  free  of  the  ice,  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
and  his  companions  turned  their  thoughts  homewards.  Double  pay,  he 
pretty  clearly  intimates,  does  not  compensate  for  the  ills,  the  difficulties, 
the  wearing  miseries,  entailed  on  those  engaged  in  Arctic  search.  No 
one  ever  supposed  it  did.  If  nothing  is  granted  for  the  spirit  of  research, 
for  the  love  of  adventure,  and  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  thing, 
mere  pay  will  never  compensate.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  here  all  the 
motives  that  induced  the  commander  to  abandon  his  ships — where  rea- 
sons are  wanting  plenty  will  be  found,  and  when  excuses  and  explana- 
tions are  necessary  they  will  always  be  forthcoming ;  only  they  are  gene- 
rally the  most  prolix  and  perplexed  when  most  necessitated.  What  is 
more  annoying  is,  that  one  of  the  abandoned  ships  has  since  been  liberated 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  and  after  Sir  Edward's  condemnation  as  so 
little  trustworthy,  "  only  frt  to  be  sold  to  break  up,"  has  been  picked  up 
safe  and  sound  by  an  American  whaler's  crew,  who  transferred  tnemselves 
from  their  own  vessel  into  the  despised  and  abandoned  Arctic  exploring 
ship. 
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A  HISTORY. 

XVIL 
A  SHORT  TENURE. 

Parliament  had  now  met,  and  after  the  usual  anxieties  and  delays, 
a  committee — free  enough,  as  it  appeared,  from  any  un&TOurable  pre* 
ponderance  as  to  party — had  been  struck  to  try  the  merits  of  the  petition 
against  the  return  for  Stoke  Dotterel!* 

Then  came  all  the  disgusting  details  attendant  upon  such  a  trial :  the 
harrying  up  and  carrying  off  the  witnesses ;  the  abduction  of  indignant 
patriots  from  their  hearths  and  homes  by  the  stringent  operation  of  a 
"  Speaker's  warrant ;"  the  keeping  the  respective  forces  together  or  apart 
in  London ;  the  drunkenness  to  be  encouraged  or  restrained  according  to 
the  parts  which  were  to  be  played ;  the  drilling  of  incautious  naJ  or 
baffling  of  determined  falsehood ;  and  the  constant  fear  lest  vague  asser- 
tions should,  after  all,  be  proved,  or  some  assailable  point  be  still  dis- 
covered. 

A  fortnight — and  a  fortnight  of  fearful  expense— had  elapsed,  and  as 
the  petitioners  saw  little  chance  of  succeeding  upon  a  scrutiny  of  votes, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  be  objected  to  on  both  sides,  it  was  intimated 
that,  on  the  following  Monday,  a  different  class  of  cases  would  be  entered 
upon* 

The  defenders  of  the  sitting  member  knew  that  here  their  weak  point 
lay,  and  their  only  hope  was  that  their  adversaries  were  unfurnished  with 
proofs. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  inveniam  aut  factum  is  to  decidedly 
brought  into  action  as  in  preparing  evidence  upon  a  petition. 

mien  the  first  witness  had  been  for  some  time  under  examination, 
"  prayers"  were  announced,  and  the  committee  adjourned. 

The  next  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  battle  had  taken  an  un- 
favourable turn.  The  solicitors  for  the  defence  looked  vexed,  the  counsel 
looked  grave,  books  were  being  collected,  papers  tied  together,  blue  bags 
filled,  and  everything  indicated  a  retreat. 

The  name  of  the  witness  then  before  the  committee  was  Joseph 
Sweezy.  It  was  the  same  whose  examination  had  been  commenced  the 
preceding  day,  and  he  had  sworn  positively  that  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
he  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Pigott  into  the  passage  leading  to  the  offices 
and  house  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  solicitor,  and  been  then  and  there 
offered  a  bribe  of  twenty  pounds,  which  he  accepted,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  privately  used  his  influence  for  the  sitting  member. 

His  statement  was  very  well  dovetailed  into  other  evidence,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  met,  when  a  note  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Pigott's  solicitor,  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  mentioned  that  Mr.  Blake 
Whitmore,  a  member  of  the  House,  would  now  be  examined. 

Mr.  Whitmore's  evidence  was  brief,  but  it  was  very  decisive.  He 
stated  that  he  was  with  his  father,  in  his  office,  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  election,  and  at  the  hour  named  by  the  preceding  witness ;  that  when 
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Mr.  Pigott  met  Sweezy  in  the  street,  immediately  opposite  the  office 
window,  he  passed  him  rudely  and  angrily  ;  that  Sweezy  begged  him  to 
come  into  the  passage,  which  he  did.  Sweezy  then  said  distinctly  that 
others  would  vote  as  he  did,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Pigott  if 
twenty  pounds  were  deposited  in  a  spot  which  he  described  behind  the 
wall  of  his  garden.  That  upon  tins  Mr.  Pigott  pushed  him  violently 
out  of  the  passage,  with  a  permission,  very  frequently  given  in  unre- 
peatable terms,  that  he  might  try  the  effects  of  a  much  warmer  climate. 
They  then  separated,  taking  opposite  directions,  Sweezy  declaring  angrily 
and  pretty  audibly  that  he  would  "  fix  it  on  him  anyhow." 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Blake  Whitmore. 

The  witnesses  who  should  have  corroborated  Sweezy  broke  down ;  in 
the  coarse  of  the  day  it  was  declared,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  that 
they  should  not  proceed  any  further,  and  the  committee  made  the  usual 
report,  that  Henry  Pigott,  Esquire,  was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Sweezy  was  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Blake  Whitmore  was  naturally  forgiving,  and  thought  little  of  a  wrong 
when  it  only  affected  himself.  He  also  knew,  from  what  his  father  had 
once  mentioned  to  him,  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  might  have  exercised  an 
unfair  influence  over  the  fears  of  his  early  friend,  nor  could  he  forget  the 
happy  hours  he  had  formerly  passed  at  Abbey  Grange. 

Waiting,  therefore,  near  the  door  of  the  committee-room,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Pigott,"  he  said,  "  why  we  should  continue  estranged. 
There  are  some  disagreeable  recollections  which  I  am  willing  should  pass 
away ;  and  if  you  have  the  same  feeling  as  myself,  why  let  them  be  no 
more  thought  of." 

Henry  said  that  he  should  be  happy  to  renew  their  former  intimacy, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  friendly  interest  he  had  shown  in  volunteering 
his  important  evidence  before  the  committee. 

"  You  will  be  in  the  House,  I  hope,  this  evening,"  continued  Whit- 
more. "  I  believe  that  you  are  with  us,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  Lord  Weymouth." 

Henry  bowed  :  and  Whitmore,  after  talking  with  an  interest  which 
he  showed  no  desire  to  conceal,  of  their  friends  at  Abbey  Grange,  re- 
gretted that  a  professional  engagement  prevented  his  remaining  with 
him  longer,  and  they  parted. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  a  man  shabbily  dressed,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing them  at  some  distance,  approached  Henry  Pigott,  and  said  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  friend,"  said  Henry ;  "  what  can  you  want  with 
meV 

"  It  is  something/row  you  that  I  want,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  and 
something  that  I  must  have." 

"And  what,  pray?" 


"But  I  never  saw.  you  before— who  are  you?". 
'    "You  may  have  heard  of  me,"  said  the  stranger.     "I  am  Dick 
Simmons.     I  helped  Squire  Pigott  with  the  title-deeds  for  Cubleigh. 
Nobody  knows  of  that  business  now  but  myself." 

Jan. — vol.  cvi.  no.  ccccxxi.  p 
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Henry  had  became  deadly  pale,  and  die  retimed  convict  taw  {hat  he 
had  him  in  his  power. 

"  You  axe  a  villain,"  said  Henry,  "and  I  will  certainly  not  submit  to 
y oar  extortion." 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Pigott,"  replied  Simmons,  "you  must  xtotidefy  me, 
sad  you  mast  not  call  me  villain.  I  was  no  villain,  hut  a  quiet  lad  till 
I  was  tampered  with  by  your  father  and  Sir  Roger  Foster ;  and  toAohm 
■offered  so  much  by  their  misdeeds  as  I  have  done  ?  When  8ir  Roger 
made  me  take  that  terrible  oatb,iand  gave  me  money  to  cany  me  to 
London,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  something  very  wrong,  and  could  no 
longer  class  with  honest  men.  This  drove  me  to  bad  habits,  and  into 
other  crimes,  for  which  I  have  had  to  suffer  ntoze  than  such  as  you  have 
ever  heard  of.     Bat  this  is  not  a  pace  for  us  to  he  seen  talking  in." 

« Indeed  it  .is  net!"  sighed  Henry. 

"Yon  know  that  I  cannot  be  iworse  off  than  I  am,"  continued  -Sim- 
mons. "  If  you  refuse  to  assist  me,  I  will  tell  the  whole  story  both  here 
and  at  Stoke;  hut  if  you  will  give  me  a  trifle  to  prevent  me  from  starv- 
ing, or  worse,  it  shall  never  pass  my  lips." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?"  inquired.  Henry.  <• 

"  Ffflteen  pounds." 

"  Fifteen  pounds !  But  surely  this  hind  of  thing  is  not  to  continue : 
we  must  dome  to  some  better  understanding  than  this." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Simmons,  "  to  do  anything  that's  agree- 
able, but,  for  the  present,  fifteen  pounds  I  must  have." 

Henry  went  to  his  solicitor,  who  was  still  in  the  committee-room,  ob- 
tained from  him  the  sum  he  required,  and  giving  it  to  Simmons,  his  evil 
genius  for  a  time  departed. 

"  Surely,"  he  communed  with  himself,  "  a  curse  hangs  over  me  ! 
Even  when  my  objects  in  life  are  attained  there  is  something  which  em- 
bitters their  possession,  and  my  success  never  seems  to  lead  to  happiness. 
Could  I  have  supposed  that  this  wretched  being  had  still  been  m  ex- 
istence, the  papers  which  I  found  at  Knight's  Carey  ought  never  to  have 
been  destroyed.  When  Hayman  wrote  to  me,  amongst  other  news  from 
Stoke,  that  there  had  been  some  mistake  about  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  had  been  buried  on  the  day  of  my  father's  funeral,  I  treated  it  as 
idle  talk,  for  {Sir  Jonah  had  told  me  that  my  father  hod  seen  and  recog- 
nised him,  and  now  I  am  in  this  wretch's  power !  But  it's  no  use  vexing 
myself.  He  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way,  and  so  I  may  as  well  go 
and  tell  Mary  of  our  vietory.  It  will  reconcile  her  to  the  loss  of  the 
money  that  has  been  spent." 

She  had  accompanied  him  with  her  ohild  to  town,  and  as  his  stay 
depended  upon  the  result  of  the  petition,  they  had  made  no  permanent 
arrangement,  and  were  suffering  all  the  costly  discomfort  of  a  second- 
rate  London  hotel. 

Having  looked  forward  only  to  vexation  and  disappointment,  she  re- 
joiced even  more  than  himself  at  so  different  a  result ;  but  it  was  a 
momentary  feeling,  for  she  could  see  nothing  in  his  tangled  schemes  that 
was  likely  to  yield  them  any  lasting  happiness. 

"  I  have  also,"  said  Henry,  "  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  my  old 
friend  Blake  Whitmore.  He  gave  evidence  Wore  the  committee  which 
was  of  great  service  to  me." 
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"Indeed!"  cried  Mary.  "I  am  Tory  glad  to  hear  that;  very  glad 
indeed." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  I  have  heard,  to  much  about  him  from  your  sister." 

"Ob,"  said  Henry,  "you  aunt  not  mind  what  she  says  upon  that 
subject;  hat  he  is  not  a  had  fellow.  And  now  far  dinner-wwith  a  hotter 
appetite  than  I  yesterday  eapeeted." 

In  the  evening  he  attended  the  House.  Whitmare  hadanantianed  bis 
Wend  to  the  rainier -eo  £arom^^  as  to  secure  Jiim a. flatteriBg^recep- 
tion,  eadbe  toak  h^eeatainontj^jkb^imiseellaneonsnwffldbers  at  the  hack 
of  the  Treasury  benches. 

The  following  afternoon  JBlahe  Whitmans  called;  he.  at  once  appre- 
ciated MeryVright  feeling  amd.kind^eartednees ;  these  was  no  "effort  on 
aitheraide  to  be  agreeable,  bat  they  seat  as  though  theyihad  heen  old 
e^uaMtfance,  and  felt  that  :they< were  to  be  fne*&;_and  while  Henry 
was  absorbed  in  some  account*  connected  with  the  petition,  they  talked 
long  and  with  deep  interest  of  Abbey  Grange. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Helen  to-day,"  aaid  Mary. 

"  And  you  will  not  think  it  too  much  trouble,  I  hope,"  aaid  Wbitaore, 
"  to  wsaeeaber  me  to  Mrs.  Pigott  and  herself?  And  will  you  also  oblige 
me  by  asking  Mm.  Pigott if  she  has  lately  seen  my  father  f  He  talk  me 
that  he  k  unwell,  and  wishes  me  to  be  with  hhn  at  Stoke  Jibis  summer." 

"  And  shall  you  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  I  shall  make  it  possible  if  I  can/'  replied  Whitmore. 

"If  you  are  going  to  the  House,*'  said  Henry,  "I  will  walk  there 
with  you."  And  they  left  the  hotel,  .Mary  being  satisfied,  even  from  the 
little  she  had  seen  of  fikke  Whitmore,  toat  her  Mend's  happiness  was 
in  his  hands,  and  that  it  could  nowhere  he  more  aasa ;  and  never  was  a 
letter  written  or  received  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  one  which  was 
despatched  by  that  night's  post  to  Abbey  Grange. 

A  few  days  later  a  motion  was  brought  forward  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 

It  was  merely  one  of  those  annual  exhibitions  which  give  to  honourable 
gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  notoriety,  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  talents  for  legislation ;  but  Henry  rigott  fancied  that  he  detected,  in 
the  see-saw  oratory  of  the  speaker,  some  allusion  to  his  own  transactions 
at  Stoke,  and  rising,  without  forethought  or  preparation,  he  made  a  weak 
and  angry  reply,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  members  to  whom  the 
common-places  they  had  been  compelled  to  hear  had  been  familiar  for 
many  a  session. 

Lord  Weybridge  looked  at  Whitmore  with  a  smile  which  did  not  seem 
to  intimate  a  very  high  appreciation  of  his  friend. 

It  was  fortunate  for  tus  future  reputation  that. there  was  scarcely 
"  a  House,"  and  in  the  newspaper  reports  he  was  merely  designated  as 
"  a  member.'' 

Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  the  question  upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
ministry  was  to  depend  had  been  debated  for  three  successive  nights. 

Whitmore  had  seen  Lord  Weybridge  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  md  the  issue  then  seemed  more  than  doubtful. 

^ "  There  is  a  party,"  said  the  minuter,  "  that  I  could  still  conciliate  by 
giving  office  to  some  of  its  leaders,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  then* 
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administrative  talent,  and  I  suspect  that  the  public  generally  have  as 
little  confidence  in  them  as  myself." 

"  To  be  convinced,  my  lord/'  said  Whitmore,  "  that  such  talent  is  not 
scattered  over  the  country  so  profusely  as  some  seemed  to  suppose,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  mismanagement  of  our  great  railway  under- 
takings. With  boards  formed  of  the  best  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
talent  of  the  day,  we  have  seen  power  blindly  yielded  to  lawyers,  con- 
tractors, and  engineers,  while,  the  financial  arrangements — till  very  re- 
cently— have  been  left  to  the  accidental  influences  of  the  money-market, 
without  any  forethought  as  to  whether  such  influences  might  be  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  at  the  moment  when  they  would  come  into  opera- 
tion. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  men  who  would  never  have 
been  wealthy  members  of  parliament  had  directors  of  railways  under- 
stood the  duties  they  had  assumed.  It  is  not,  surely,  to  be  supposed 
that  less  administrative  skill  or  experience  is  required  for  governing  an 
empire  than  for  managing  such  affairs  as  these." 

"  Tou  are  right,"  replied  Lord  Weybridge ;  "  and  yet  it  is  from  the 
class  to  whom  these  have  proved  too  arduous  a  task,  that  we  are  told  to 
strengthen  a  ministry.  I  shall  make  no  experiments  with  self-estimated 
fitness.  I  have  no  wish  to  fill  our  public  offices  with  the  same  kind  of 
talent  and  integrity  that  we  have  seen  at  railway  boards.  If  the  ma- 
jority is  greatly  against  us,  we  must  resign  :  if  it  is  a  small  one,  we  must 
appeal  to  the  country." 

In  the  evening  the  debate  was  resumed ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Whitmore,  Henry  Pigott,  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  made 
a  clever  and  damaging  speech  against  ministers. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  two  days  later,  that  the  House 
divided,  and  the  opposition  having  a  majority  of  one,  there  was  to  be  a 
dissolution  of  parliament. 

Henry  Pigott  had  not  considered  the  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  his  own 
interests  in  any  way.  It  is  a  phase  of  selfishness  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  believing  that 
his  single  vote  had  involved  him  in  the  expensive  necessity  of  another 
contested  election  for  the  independent  borough  of  Stoke  Dotterell. 


XVIII. 

BENEWED  CONNEXIONS. 

"  We  still  meet  as  old  friends,"  said  Whitmore,  as  he  encountered 
Henry  Pigott  the  next  afternoon  at  the  entrance  to  their  club.  "  You 
will  naturally  suppose  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  and  hear  you  last  night ; 
but  in  politics  every  man  is  free  to  take  his  own  course  ;  if  it  prove  a 
wrong  one,  he  pays  the  heaviest  part  of  the  penalty  himself.  As  a 
general  rule— even  speaking  selfishly— I  think  it  bad  to  change  one's 
colours.  It  was  one  of  the  sage  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  man 
chose  his  party  as  he  chose  from  a  bundle  of  fagots.  He  knew  that 
there  were  failing  sticks  in  them  all,  and  he  selected  that  which  seemed 
to  contain  the  fewest ;  but  having  made  his  choice,  he  should  abide  by 
it."  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  of  Helen,  he  would  have  re- 
minded her  brother  more  harshly  that  he  was  entering  on  a  path  upon 
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one  side  of  which  lay  suspicion,  and  on  the  other  contempt  "  Bat  will 
you  give  me  the  privilege,  Pigott,"  he  continued,  "of  asking  whether 
your  motive  was  political  or  personal  ?" 

"  Partly  both,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  certainly  consider  some  of  the 
measures  lately  proposed  by  Lord  Wey bridge  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  he  has  always  professed  ;  but  my  immediate  motive  was  per- 
sonal. 

"Indeed!  and  what?" 

"As  it  seems  to  me,"  continued  Henry,  "quite  sufficient.  Lord 
Weybridge  passed  me  rudely  in  the  lobby,  a  few  days1  since,  without 


idelv,  impossible !"  said  Whitmore.  "  Besides,  you  may  suppose 
that  he  did  not  see  you." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Henry. 
"  I  was  almost  in  his  way,  talking  to  Berkeley  and  Codrington,  two  of 
the  best  men  of  our  club.  I  had  just  been  speaking  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him;  and  the  look  they  exchanged  as  he  passed  me. was  suffi- 
ciently mortifying.     He  shall  not  do  it  a  second  time."* 

"  You  have,  at  any  rate,  been  prompt  in  your  revenge." 

"  And  I  do  not  regret  it,  except  that  it  involves  me  in  a  fresh  con- 
test for  Stoke  ;  and  by  my  own  single  vote — that's  rather  provoking.'9 

"  You  need  not  reproach  yourself  on  that  score,"  said  Whitmore. 
"  Had  you,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  voted  with  us,  parliament  would 
still  have  been  dissolved.     The  writs  will  be  issued  at  once." 

"  Then  I  shall  return  to  Stoke  immediately,"  said  Henry. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  leave  Selborough,"  added  Whitmore,  "  I  shall  be 
there  myself." 

"  And  must  come  and  stay  with  us  at  Knight's  Carey." 

This  being  understood,  they  separated ;  Henry  Pigott  entering  the 
club,  and  Whitmore  going  to  call  upon  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  desirous 
of  saying  "  Good-by,"  and  of  telling  the  result  of  his  interview. 

Stoke  Dotterell  was  in  a  state  of  commotion.  The  liberals  were 
astounded  at  the  vote  of  their  member ;  and  Misters  Camp  and  Bam 
walked  down  the  High-street,  arm-in-arm,  with  a  solemnity  which  might 
have  befitted  their  patriotic  feelings  upon  the  eve  of  some  national 
calamity. 

As  the  possessor  of  Knight's  Carey  and  Green  Norton,  and  of  sundry 
houses  and  cottages  at  Stoke,  Mr.  Pigott  was  treated  as  a  candidate 
with  more  respect  than  when  he  merely  appeared  as  the  creature  of  Sir 
Jonah  Foster.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  banner  inscribed  "  No 
Ratting,"  and  decorated  with  a  spirited  representation  of  the  animal 
from  whose  habits  the  term  is  derived,  combined  (after  the  manner  of 
the  Ninevites)  with  a  human  head — the  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pigott — there  was  nothing  personally  offensive ;  but  his  party  was  like 
an  army  defeated,  and  without  a  leader  to  rally  them.  Mr.  Camp  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  support  a  man  who  had  been  a  renegade  to 
his  principles ;  and  Mr.  Bam  (who  had  not  yet  been  put  in  the  commis- 
sion) did  not  know  what  to  do. 

*  A  similar  incident  wo*,  in  our  own  dag,  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  harassing  oppo- 
skions  that  a  minuter  had  ever  to  encounter. 
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Major  Balder,  aim,  an.  old  Peninsular  who,  still  efiaging/ to  a  life  oft, 
wflwrey.hadi  taken  8  leading  part  in  the  nranieipal  se/eabbles:  oft  Stoke,, 
declared  he  was  so  disgusted,  that  he  $hmM  "  imM<  hirkmndf  of  the 
tokole  affair ;  which*  seeing,  that  he  had  only  one  hand  left*  might  have 
heen  a  rather  difficult  operation. 

Spying  these*  diriaioim  in  the  camp,  the-  opposite  party  brought;  for* 
ward  a  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dunby,  the  son  of  a  banker  at 
Hbury.  His  father  was  just  dead,  and  he  was  reposed  to  be  wealthy ; 
and  as  hie  pontics  were  of  a  very  elastic  description,  he  was  Kkery  to 
haw  the  meat  of  many  whom  their  late,  member's  defection  had. made 
waverers. 

These  wee-  also  an.  evident  ineraaae  in  tfo.oirculation  of  Ebury  bank- 
notes. 

Against  all  this*  the  Pigott  party  had  chiefly  to  oppose  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  "  the  screw,"  and  the  other  local  influences  of:  Knight's 
Carey.  Those  of  the  liberals  who  rather  voted  with  a  cosWr  than  upon 
principle,  stiU  suppotttd  their  old  member  )  bat  the  totus  parvus  radical* 
either  followed  tne  example*  of  Mr.  Camp,  and  did.  not  vote  at  all,  or> 
blinded  by  their  anger,  voted  for  Dunby,  though  they  had  reason  to  fear 
that  he  was,  in  heart,-  a  Tory*  At  four  o'clock  the  numbers-  were  declared ; 
and  Ralph  Booby,  Esquire,  being  in  a: majority  of  five,. was  proclaimed: 
to  be  duly  elected. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Henry  to  Mr.  Bam,  who  came  up  to  condole 
with  him — "  never  mindy  Bam  -y  I  will  unseat  him  upon,  a  petition*  even. 
if  it  should  rain  me." 

Whitraore  gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  muchonjured.  Mr.  Borer 
Goodenough  at  Selborough,  and  then  paid  his  promised  visit,  to  hit 
father. 

Mn  Pigott  called  upon  him ;  and,  occupied  as  usual  with  his  own  in- 
terests, began  to  eapkin  the  rirenmstanoes  under  which  he  bad  been 
defeated.  "Now  don't  you  think,.  Whtanote,"  he  concluded,  "that  L 
can  unseat  hsrn •?* 

"  If  these  are  the  provable  fasts,"  replied  his  friend,  "  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  but  consider  thef earful  expense.  I  could  have 
tbU  yon  of  places  where  you  might  have  heen  returned  for  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  the  costs  which  you  now  propose  to  incur  by  petitioning." 

"  Ay,*  said  Henry,  "  but  they  would  have  been  places  in  which  I 
had  no  interest*  places  in  which  I:  was  not  even  known*  Here  I  hare 
been  driven  from  my  own  ground,  and  I  am  determined  to  regain  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  cost.  And  now*  when  shall  we-tee.  you*  at.  Knight's 
Carey  ?  T5ou  may  spam  yourself  the  trouble  of  going,  to  Abbey  Grange, 
for  ray  mother  and  sister  ate  at  present  staying'  with  ua>" 

Whitmore  promised,  to  be  with  them  in  three  days,  but  be  went  to 
Abbey  Grange  notwithstanding.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  his 
happiest  home,  and  ils  scanty  roome  were  full  of  pleasant  recollections. 
Besides)  he  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  going  these,  m  the  old  servant  in 
whose  care  it  was  left  had  always  been  considered  at  one  of  the  family* 
and  would  have  thought  herself  much  slighted  if  yo*n$  Mmsier  Blah** 
as  she  still  called  him,  had  neglected  to  visit  her. 

When  Helen  and  Blake  Whitmore  met,  there  was  no  expression  that 
could  be  detected,  on  the  surface,  of  the  feeling  which  existed  between 
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&*m.  Then*  wan  the  ceedial  ceurtesy  of  <  old  friends,  «od  the  inward 
assurance  of  a  deeper  interest ;  and,  on  his  part,,  a  constant  tone  of  kind* 
neas  and  respect. 

Mary  seemed  to  hare  a  new  existence.  Instead  of  the  former  doll 
monotony  of  her  lifia^  them  was  a  succession  of  pleasant  walks  and  rides* 
and  a  conversation  man  agreeable  to  them,  all  than  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  discussions  on  the  bench ;  the  respective  merits  of  Mr.  Ban  anal 
Mr.  Camp ;  the  pnooft  that  one  man.  had  received  a  promise  or  another 
a  bribe ;  or  the  calculations  by  which  it  was  tediously  made  evident  thai 
the- last  poor-ate  might  have  been  only  a  ahiiHng  instead  of  eighteen- 
pence. 

Blake  was  in  high  spirits  ;  and  one  day- at  luncheon  (the  pleasantest  of 
all  meal*  in  the  country)  he  asked  how  it  happened  that  no  one  had  ever 
proposed  a  sail  across  the  bay.  Henry  was  fortunately  absent.  Since 
her  excursion  in  the  revenue  cutter  Mary  had  not  dared  to  join  any 
pasty  of  the  kind;  bat  with  Mrs.  Pigott,  and  Helen,  and  Blake,  there 
could  not  be  a  suspicion  even  that  it  was  wrong*  and  Blake  undertook  to 
make  arrangement*  for  the  following  day. 

<<  I  had  formerly,"  he  said,  "at  pretty  a  boat  a*  ever  floated,  but  I 
sold  beiy  wheal  left  Stoke,  to  the  purchaser  of  Rock  House.  I  know  a 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  lead  her 
for  the  day.  We  shall  not  put  Pigott  to  the  trouble  of  a  refusal,  a*,  he 
told  me  that  ha  would  have  to  attend  a  petty  session*  at  Green  Norton. 
I  only  stipulate- for  myself  that  we  shall  not  embark  till  the  post  comes 
in ;  and,  to  save  time,  my  letters  shall  be  brought  to  the  shore." 

The  morniag  was  all  they  could  desire.  A  soft  and  pleasant  air,  not 
too  much  sun,,  nor  too  much  wind,  but  just  sufficient  to  carry  them 
merrily  along.  They  drove  down  to  the  port  in  buoyant  good  ^humour, 
Mary  was  delighted  atjhe  thought  of  being  again  upon  her  favourite 
element;  their  companion  amused  them  with  anecdote  after  anecdote  of 
the  celebrities  he  had  met  with,  and  they  found  the  little  cutter  of  which 
he  had  spoken  lying  ready  at  the  landing-place,  clean,  a*  a  painted  toy, 
Ha  sail*  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  a  union-jack  fluttering  at  it*geJ£  as 
if  to  welcome  them. 

"  She  seems  to  flatter  her  wings,"  cried  Blake,  "as  if  she  remembered 
me* 

"Now  are  yen.  aware,"  said  Helens  "  that  he  is  half  serious  in  saying 
that?     I  can  myself  almost  believe  with  Wordsworth, 

That  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes ; 

bat  Blake?*  creed  embrace*  all  things," 

"And  why  not?"  rejoined  Blake,  laughingly.  "  Philosophers  have 
not  yet.datermined  whether  the  aforesaid  aU  things  have  any  existence 
except  in  our  own  minds ;  and  why  may  not  die  idea  called  a  boat 
have  a  power  of  communication  and  a  sympathy— or  affinity,  or 
some  other  transcendental  connexion — with  the  mind,  of  which  it  is  a 
reflex  portion  ?  I  hope  I  make  myself  intelligible  ?  Bat  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  his  father's  clerk*  a  quiet,  staid-looking  lad,  "  there 
stands  Jacob,  the  studious  and  immaculate  Jacob.  Give  me  my  letters, 
Mr.  Jaoobu  And  here,"  lowering  his  voice*  "yen  may  now  bap 
*  Stewart's  Essays.'    I  have  no  message  for  my  father." 
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Amongst  several  official-looking  papers  there  was  only  one  letter,  and 
it  was  from  Mr.  Fairfield. 

"  It  brings  news,"  said  he,  turning  to  Helen,  "  from  a  dear  friend." 
But,  opening  it,  "  Good  Godl"  he  continued,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "this 
is  sad  indeed !  Ellen  Fairfield  dying  I  I  know,  Helen,  I  know,  Mrs. 
Pigott,  that  you  will  pardon  my  abruptness  and  confusion.  Not  a 
moment  must  be  lost.  I  must  post  at  once  to  Dover.  I  had  anticipated 
a  happier  day  for  us  all ;  but  you  will  feel  for  me,  I  am  sure,  and  I  must 
bear  the  disappointment" 

They  returned  to  the  carriage,  ordering  horses  as  they  passed  through 
Stoke,  and  Blake  Whitmore  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Dover. 

When  they  were  by  themselves,  "I  am  surprised,"  said  Mary  to 

Helen  Pigott,  "at  what  has  occurred "  But  she  checked  herself,  and 

was  silent 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  Helen,  "  I  know  what  is  passing  in  your 
mind.  Whitmore  has  never  avowed  his  feelings  towards  me,  yet  I  have 
as  much  confidence  in  his  truth  as  if  he  had  given  me  the  most  solemn 
pledge ;  and  even  should  I  be  mistaken,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  I 
who  have  his  affections,  my  only  feeling  would  be  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  happy.     I  am  sure  that,  in  this  at  least,  I  do  not  deceive  myself." 

Mary  was  not  quite  so  sure  on  either  point,  and  she  looked  with  some 
anxiety  to  the  possibility  that  the  friend  whose  happiness  was  as  dear  to 
her  as  her  own  should  at  last  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  "  As  to 
dying,"  she  said,  "  that  might  be  merely  the  expression  of  his  own  ex- 
citement* 

Henry  Pigott  returned  late  to  dinner,  and  his  account  of  a  dispute 
with  Mr.  Camp  as  to  the  committal  of  a  poacher,  sufficiently  indicated 
that  the  dull  cloud  was  again  spreading  over  the  towers  of  Knight's 
Carey.  Their  possessor  was  evidently  ruffled,  but  he  affected  to  be  admir- 
ing the  colour  of  a  riass  of  claret,  as  he  held  it  to  the  light,  while 
exclaiming  against  "  the  folly  of  raising  a  fellow  like  that  too  much  above 
his  proper  station." 

He  did  not  tell  them, exactly  how  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Camp  had 
arisen. 

Darrell  had  been  again  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  poaching  ; 
and  as  the  evidence  was  too  clear  to  be  resisted,  Mr.  Camp,  "  from  a 
painful  sense  of  duty,"  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Pigott  to  send  the  culprit 
(from  whom  it  was  idle  to  expect  payment  of  the  fines)  for  three  months 
to  Ilbury.  When  this  decision  was  about  to  be  given,  Darrell  said,  that 
before  anything  more  was  done  there  was  something  of  importance  which 
he  wished  to  mention  to  Squire  Pigott  in  private.  Henry  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  into  the  clerk's  room,  and,  following  him  there,  inquired,  as 
he  entered,  what  he  desired  to  say. 

"  You  know,  squire,"  replied  Darrell,  "  that  Dick  Simmons  is  not 
dead." 

"Well;  and  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  case  before  us?"  asked 
Henry. 

"  It  has  this  to  do,"  said  Darrell,  "  that  if  you  send  me  to  prison,  I'll 
bring  Dick  Simmons  down  upon  yourself." 

When  it  really  exists,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  painful  position 
for  any  man  than  to  live  in  fear  of  such  a  threat ;  to  know  that,  at  any 
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moment,  the  spectre  of  unrepealed  guilt  may  stand  before  him ;  and  that 
his  fair  fame  may  be  blasted  by  a  breath.  In  this  instance,  the  power  was 
partly  self-created.  The  dark  spot  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  father's 
memory  touched  continually  against  the  selfish  pride  of  Henry  Pigott, 
and  made  him  morbidly  sensitive  to  influences  which  he  should  from  the 
first  have  despised ;  and  he  now  stood  aghast  before  the  criminal  whom 
he  was  about  to  condemn. 

"  Simmons,"  he  muttered,  "  is  a  perjured  villain ;  or  you  would  never 
have  known  anything  about  him." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Darrell ;  "  he  looks  as  much.  But  let  me  off 
this  time,  squire,  and  I  can  prevent  his  troubling  you" 

"  Can  you  ?" 

"  I  can.  Why  dang  it,  I  can  turn  that  fellow  round  my  finger.  I'd 
be  bound  to  have  him  transported  again  in  six  months." 

Henry  suddenly  looked  at  him,  with  an  expression  which  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  but  merely  said,  "  Go  back  into  court,  Darrell.  Do  what  you 
promise,  and  you  shall  not  suffer." 

When  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Camp  that,  from 
circumstances  which  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  he  thought  the  prisoner 
should  be  discharged. 

"  What  are  they  ?"  asked  his  brother  magistrate. 

"  That,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Had  jvou  been  as  long  in  the  commission  as  myself,  Mr.  Pigott,"  said 
his  worship,  "  you  would  have  known  the  irregularity  of  asking  me  to 
dismiss  a  charge  which  had  been  already  proved;  and  to  dismiss  it  on 
grounds  that  were  not  before  me.  No,  no,  Mr.  Pigott,  you  are  perfectly 
aware  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  game  laws  ;  they  are  a  relict 
of  the  barbarism  of  our  ancestors ;  but  my  duty  at  present  is  merely 
administrative.     I  believe  that  I  am  right,  Mr.  fiungleston  ?" 

And  the  sentence  was  delivered. 

"  Souire  Pigott !"  cried  Darrell,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

"  The  circumstances  you  have  mentioned,"  said  Henry,  "  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Darrell.     "A  bargain's  a  bargain ;  and " 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  your  information,"  interrupted  Henry, 
"  before  you  are  removed  to  Ilbury." 

The  prisoner,  who  had  a  glimmering  that  the  fines  would  be  paid,  was 
then  taken  out  of  court. 

"  Being  an  older  magistrate  than  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  as  they 
rose,  "you  must  excuse  my  saying,  Mr.  Pigott,  that  there  seems  some- 
thing both  singular  and  improper  in  these  private  conferences  with  a  pri- 
soner. At  least  it  appears  so  to  me ;  and  I  have  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  than  you  have,  Mr.  Pigott.  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir." 

It  was  no  wonder,  after  this,  that  Henry  returned  home  with  a  ruffled 
temper. 

He  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  abrupt  departure  of  his  guest ;  but 
the  next  day's  post  from  Dover  brought  explanations ;  and  there  were 
land  remembrances  both  to  Mary  and  Miss  Pigott. 
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LITEEARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  8XS  NATHANtEC. 

No.  XXXIV. — Memoibs  of  James  Mowtoombbt.* 

The  appearance  of  two  more  volumes  of  this  kindly  written  but  sadly 
diffuse  work,  invites  to  a  renewed  noticet'of  the  amiable  poet's  memoirs 
and  correspondence. 

Adventures  do  not  multiply  in  Montgomery9!  life,  as  its  years  roll  on. 
The  editors  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  to  eke  out,  into  presentable  shape, 
the  faintest  approach  to  one..  Great  must  have  been  their  thankfulness 
to  have  the  poet's  express  sanction,  if  hot  instruction,  to  make  the  most  of 
what  himself  calls  "a. very  pretty  adventure,"  which,  he  adds,  "should 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  my  life."  Nor  has  it  been.  And  thus  it 
runs  in  the  biography,  bearing  date  April  16,  1823:  "Mr.  Holland' 
called  upon  Montgomery,  who  had  but  just  returned  from  Manchester, 
where  he  had  been  attending  a  missionary  meeting.  He  said'  his  friend' 
Aston  had  introduced  to  him  Mr.  Ainsworth,  J  an  intelligent  young  man, 
who  had  just  published  a  volume  of  clever  verse  under  the  name  of 
*  Chidiock  Tichbourne.'  This  interview  had  been  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  parties  ;§  and  when  our  friend  took  leave  of  Mr.  Aston,  and  inquired 
the  way  to  Mr.  Coward's  chapel,  near  to  which  he  had  lodgings,  the 

?oung  poet,  overhead  mr  the  question,  said  he  would  accompany  him. 
'his  was  gladly  assented  to ;  and  setting  out,  arm-in-arm,  they  took  the 
direction  of  the  streets  that  first  presented  themselves,  talking  at  the 
same  time  most  earnestly  on  literary  subjects.  After  having  walked  to  a 
considerable  distance — in  the  wrong  direction ! — Ainsworth  intimated  to 
his  companion  that  he  must  leave  him.  '  Leave  me !'  exclaimed  Mont- 
gomery, with  surprise ;  '  I  thought  you  were  conducting  me  toward  Mr. 
Coward's  chapel  ?  An  explanation  followed,  when  it  appeared  that  both 
parties  were  alike  strangers  to  the  town,  each  taking,  it  for  granted  that 
the  other  knew,  and.  was  leading  the  way!  After  laughing  heartily  at 
their  mutual  simplicity  in  thus  illustrating  the  parable  of  ( the  blind 
leading  the  blind/  our  friend  added,  (  Well,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  adventure,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  your  lite 
and  mine.'  "||  Probably  the  second  "  party"  in  this  "  mutually  agree- 
able"  comedy  of  errors,  and  vagrant  piece  of  "  mutual  simplicity,*  wul  be 
satisfied  with  its  having  already  been  put  on  record  once,  and  cheerfully 
cede  the  monopoly  of  it  to  these  Memoirs. 

*  By  John  Holland  and  James  Everett  Vols,  m.,  IV.  Lomnan  and  Go* 
1855. 

t  See  New  Monthly,  April,  1855, 

X  Who,  we  are  apprised  in  a  foot-note,  is  one  and  the  same  with  "  Wffiiam 
Hscrirar  Ainsworth,  fnbaeqaentlT  wtU  known  to  litciritmr  " 

(  Mr.  Holland's  it  no*  the  perfection  of  original  or  akgant  writing  as  tfci*- cha- 
racteristic sentence  may  serve  to  show.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
his  liking  for  "  parties,"  » individuals,"  &c. 

||  Memoirs  of  Montgomery,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15  sq.  (And  p.  21,  where  Montgomery 
alludes,  in  a  letter,  to  "  the  pleasant  digression  with  Mr.  Ainsworth.") 
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Adventures,*  than,,  and  scenes,  of  excitement,  and  dnunatie  vicissitudes,, 
and  moving  accidents,,  are  wholly  awanting  in.  these  volumes  of  a*gooeL 
mam's  lift*  The.  nearest  approximation  to  anything  of  the  kind,  will  be 
found  in  the  recced*  they  duly  register,  of  suck  events  as.  Montgomery's 
first  speech,  from  a-  platform,  his  admission  to  the  Moravian  church,  a 
visit  to  Scarborough,  others,  to  London  and  Taunton,  his  debut  in  the 
pulpit,  his  career  aa  a.  Sunday-school  teaeher,.  his  appearance  at  the 
Cutlers'  Feast,  the  Sheffield  testimonial  of  respect  and  public  dinner  to 
him,  his  Bible-Society  tour  in  the  north  of  England,  the  delivery  of  hia 
Lectures  on,  Modem  Poets*  &c  la  1825  he  disposed  of  the  Sheffield 
Iris,  with  equally  rare  and  honourable  "  solicitude"  lest,  the  new  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Blaekwell*  an  ex~Methodist-preaoher)  should  "  make  a.  bad 
or' a  blind  bargain*"  Prompted  by  this  spirit,  he  left  four  hundred 
pounds  (the  price  of  the.  copyright)  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser, 
"tacitly  resolved,"  we  are  rather*  ungramsnatically  told,  "that  should 
tha  paper  fail,  never  to  receive  the  money,''  His  superiority  to  the 
sordid  ways  of  money  >mt  king  is,  indeed,  once  and  again  shown  in  the 
course  of  these  pages*  '"Montgomery's  attention  to  pecuniary  affairs, 
where  hia- own  interests  only  were  concerned,  was,"  saya  Mr.  Holland, 
"  truly  poetical,  if  we  may  thus  designate  an  indifference  amounting 
almost  to  culpability.  Such  of  his  debtors  as  could  obtain  their  acoounts 
might  discharge  them  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so;  but,  if  not  themselves 
weary  of  taking  credit,  they  were  in  little  danger  of  being  asked  for 
money.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  person  was  ever  more 
punctual  in  his  paymente  than  Montgomery  ;  not.  a  single  instance  having 
been  known  of  a  traveller  or  other  claimant  ever  leaving  the  office  with 
hta  account  unpaid*  He  never  in  his  life  sued  any  one  for  a.  debt;  and 
it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  thai  he  lost  himdreda  of  pounds  under  the 
statute  of  limitations."  in.  1818  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr.  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool:  "  Ever  since  we  met  an  Liverpool  three  years  ago,  I  have  been 
passing  through  a  series  of  temporal  adversities,  which  have  made  me 
feel  how  vain,  as  well  as  transient,  are  worldly  possessions*  Something 
like  wealth  earner  to  mo  almost  as  unexpected  as  snow  in  summer,  and  it 
has  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  such  a  phenomenon  would  do  in 
nature.  Yet  have  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  but  daily,  hourly,  reason 
to  be  thankful,  thai  though  my  superfluous  treasure  was  of  no  use,  and  a 
great  trouble  to  me,  all  thai  I  needed  I  have  had  in  aboodanoe." — In 
taking  farewell  of  his  readers,  in  the  Iri*9  he  told  them,  with  honest 
pfidey  that  from  the  first. moment  thai  he  became  the  director  of  a  publie 
journal,  he*  took  his  own  ground,  and  stood  upon  it.  through  many,  years 
of  changes,  and  rested  by  it  still — bk  ground  heinm  a  plain  detennhuv 
tioUf  eemc'  wind- or  sun,  come  five  or  flood,  to  do  what  waa  right — laying 
stress-  oa  the  purpose,  not  the  performance,  for  this  was  the  polar  star  to 
which  hi*  compass  pointed,  though  with  considerable  "  variations  of.  the 
noedieJ9  What  he  calk  the  " romance''  of  his  "public  life"  ended 
with  the  year  1805 ;  the  succeeding  twenty  had  brought  their  cares  and 
trials*  but  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  "  the  common  lot,"  .though,,  as  he 
said,,  not  always,  the  better  to.  boar  on  that  account.     Reviewing  his 


editesml. career,,  he  could  refer  to  times,  when  be  was  persecuted  by  the 
"Aristocrats,"  and  abandoned  by  the  "Jacobins^  and  when  ho.  found 
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nearly  as  little  favour  with  the  milder  successors  of  these  two  defunct 
classes — a  fact  involving,  he  says,  "  a  presumptive  proof  of  my  impar- 
tiality." His  biographers  give  copious  extracts  from  the  columns  of  the 
Iris,  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  the  Memoirs ;  a  boon  to  such  readers  as 
admire  Montgomery's  ornate  gold;leaf  prose — possibly  a  bore  to  others 
of  a  soon  sated,  or  jam  satis-tied  temperament.  For  the  delectation  of 
the  one  class,  and  the  jam  satisfaction  of  the  other,  may  be  quoted  a 
truly  magniloquent  paragraph  from  the  Iris  for  April  13,  1819,  on  a 
case  of  death  from  hydrophobia: 

"  There  is  a  secrecy  about  the  access,  the  latency,  the  action,  and  the 
issue  of  this  destroyer,  almost  as  impenetrable  as  the  realities  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  we  know  to  exist  without  the  possibility  of  appre- 
hending their  mode  of  existence  by  any  of  our  senses He  (the 

deceased)  had,  at  the  utmost,  carelessly  handled  a  dog  that  died  of  what 
is  called  '  the  distemper,'  and  through  some  imperceptible  puncture  of 
the  ekin  the  contagion  entered  as  quietly  as  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the 
eye,  and  was  undistinguished  among  the  millions  of  momentary  sensa- 
tions that  form  the  links  of  that  chain  of  conscious  existence  which  is 
felt  in  the  whole,  while  the  parts  are  too  minute  and  evanescent  to  be 
detected  and  separated  by  the  most  exquisite  scrutiny.  During  the 
progress  of  his  agonies,  the  deceased  possessed  perfect  presence  of  mind, 
and  except  under  the  highest  paroxysms  of  involuntary  exasperation, 
manifested  the  most  gentle,  considerate,  and  compliant  disposition.  To- 
wards his  wife  he  showed  a  tenderness  most  affecting  to  the  beholders, 
and  indeed  the  horrors  of  his  situation  were  softened  beyond  anything 
that  they  had  ever  heard  of  persons  so  agonised,  by  the  amiable  and 
generous  feelings  of  an  unsophisticated  heart  frequently  bursting  forth 
with  passionate  expressions  of  gratitude,  attachment,  and  good  will.  He 
seemed  to  die  by  too  rapid  a  combustion  of  life,  as  if  the  flame  that  in 
the  course  of  nature  might  have  warmed  and  cheered  existence  for  forty 
years  to  come,  had  all  been  condensed  and  expended  in  the  space  of  two 
days ;  sensibility  being  so  quickened  that  a  drop  of  liquid  was  as  difficult 
to  swallow  as  the  ocean,  and  a  breath  of  air  as  terrible  as  the  blast  of  the 
simoom." 

Montgomery's  letters  improve  with  age,  but,  like  his  newspaper 
leaders  and  hydrophobia  paragraphs,  they  are  efflorescent  with  rather 
artificial  flowers.  They  shine,  however,  in  a  good  as  well  as  gaudy 
and  garish  sense,  by  the  side  of  those  of  most  of  his  correspondents^— 
Southey  always  and  memorably  excepted.  Southey's  beautiful  letters, 
so  genuine,  pure,  unconstrained,  and  full  of  heart,  are  delightful  to  meet 
with,  amid  so  much  flat  and  unprofitable  matter;  and  one  jumps  at  them 
like — to  use  Scott's  simile,  when  pressing  the  laureateship  on  Southey — 
like  a  cock  at  a  gooseberry.  There  was  cordial  sympathy  between  the 
Tory  churchman  and  the  Radical  nonconformist ;  and  for  both  their  sakes 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  personal  acquaintance,  which  Robert  the 
Rhymer  most  pressingly  desired  to  improve,  was  so  slight  and  restricted. 
Southey  came  to  Sheffield,  and  saw  the  genius  of  the  Iris ;  and  Mont- 
gomery went  to  the  Lakes,  but  it  was  while  Southey  was  away.  To  one 
correspondent  our  Sheffield  tourist  writes:  "I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  'mighty  Helvellyn,'  Skiddaw,  &c.     I  saw  Wordsworth;  did  not  see 
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Southey ;  would  not  see  another  lion  of  that  neighbourhood  ;•  and  longed 
and  hoped,  but  in  vain,  to  see  a  fourth."  The  lion  whom  he  might,  but 
would  not  see,  appears,  from  another  letter  (to  Miss  Gales),  to  haye  been 
Professor  Wilson  :  "  Professor  Wilson's  is  a  handsome  small  house  and 
pleasure-ground, "  he  writes,  "of  which  I  merely  caught  a  glimpse  as  we 
rolled  through  the  dust  of  the  road  before  the  slope  on  which  it  stands. 
He  is  there,  and  I  have  been  offered  an  introduction,  which  I  dare  not 
accept"    Or  does  he  imply  here  that  to  will  was  present  with  him  ? 

Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

Rather  we  suspect  the  "  dare  not"  of  the  last  letter  is  alter  et  idem  with 
the  "  would  not"  of  the  first,  be  the  writer's  antipathy  to  pleasant  EUeray 
what  it  may.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  fourth  lion  of  the  Lake  regions, 
whom,  he  says,  he  "  longed  and  hoped  to  see,  but  in  vain,"  that  would  seem 
— by  again  comparing  "  notes"  (post-office,  not  printed  ones) — to  have 
been  Thomas  de  Quincey ;  for  thus  runs  the  parallel  passage  referred  to : 
"  I  may  just  say  that  I  have  seen  the  greatest  lion  here, — Wordsworth ; 
and  the  dens  of  two  others, — the  Opium  Eater's,  and  Professor  Wilson's. 
.  .  .  De  Quincey's  cottage  is  a  little  nutshell  of  a  house ;  but  though  I 
could  discern  nothing  attractive  about  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
peeped  in,  if  I  could  have  been  to  him  what  he  was  to  me, — invisible." 
In  yet  another  letter,  on  the  Lake  subject,  to  Mr.  Holland,  he  is  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  his  visit  to  Southey's  Keswick  abode :  "  I  have  not  been  with- 
out many  delightful  lucid  intervals  since  I  left  home,  and  have  had  the 
hardihood  not  only  to  call  upon  Wordsworth,  with  a  body-guard  of  fair 
ladies,  and  a  poet,  the  son  of  a  poet,  to  introduce  me ;  but,  on  the  last 
day  of  our  stay  at  Keswick,  I  ventured  to  rap  at  the  door  of  my  friend  the 
Laureate,  though  I  knew  that  he  and  his  family  were  gone  from  home ; 
but  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  keeping  house  for  him,  and,  on  the 
ground  of  former  acquaintance  with  her  husband,  I  plucked  up  courage 
to  introduce  myself  to  her,  and  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  well-furnished  shelves  and  through  the  windows  of  the  poet's  study. 
His  house  and  library  are  such  as  even  you,  with  all  your  moderation, 
might  be  forgiven  for  coveting— with  the  salvo  that  he  should  be  no 
poorer."t 

The  allusions  in  the  foregoing  extract  to  "lucid  intervals,"  &c.,  relate 
to  that  sensitive  nervous  system,  so  liable  to'  depression  and  physical  de- 
rangement, from  which  the  writer  was,  more  or  less,  a  lifelong  sufferer. 
Abundant  illustrations,  trivial  and  otherwise,  of  this  morbid  susceptibility, 
occur  in  the  Memoirs.  At  one  time  he  goes  from  London  to  Bristol  by 
night-coach,  and  we  are  assured  "  the  irksomeness  of  such  a  long,  solitary, 
nocturnal  ride  was  hardly  less  than  terrifying  to  his  sensitive  nerves  and 
shattered  frame."  At  another,  his  alarm  at  hydrophobia  in  Sheffield 
arouses  in  him  such  a  "  distaste,  not  to  say  horror"  [why  not  say  a  horror? 
considering  the  next  sentence]  "  of  the  canine  race"  [not  to  say  dogs], 
that "  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he,"  kind,  philanthropic,  but  most  miso* 

*  This  was  in  1829.  The  year  before,  lie  had  declined  an  Invitation  to  meet 
Thomas  Moore,  the  "insuperable  obstacle"  in  Montgomery's  mind  being,  his  au- 
thorship of  the  Eclectic  review  of  Moore's  "  Odes  and  Epistles."  Moore  alludes  to 
it  in  his  Diary,  as  "rather  an  over-delicate  scruple." 

t  Mem.  of  Montgomery,  voL  iv.  cf.  pp.  831*2,  338,  349-50. 
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cynic  James  Montgomery,  becomes  "the  public  advocate  for  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of,9*  what  Mr.  Holland  calls,  "  a  vile  and  useless  class  of 
these  animals  which  infested  and  disgraced  the  town."  At  another,  a 
sudden  noise  -among  the  audience  he  is  addressing,  makes  him  "shrink 
back,  sit  down  on  a  low  seat  at  the  feet  of  the  chairman,  apparently  stupi- 
fied,  and  cover  'his  'nice  with  his  handkerchief. "  At  another,  also  an 
oratorical  experience,  he  is  "alarmed  and  arrested,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
"by  a  man,  who,  in  trying  to  place  lights  in  a  chandelier,  brought  his 
candle  so  near,  that  it  barely  mused  touching  my  face  ;  and  it  was  well 
that  it  did  so,  for  I  was  in  a  terribly  agitated  mo.  combustible  state" — as 
unprossionahle,  almost,  as  MdUe.  ftaehel,  when  the  little  dog  struck  up 
dozing  the  in  extremis  of  Adrienne  Leeouvreur.  At  another,  the  receipt 
of  a  iwnonstraat  latter  to  "Mr.  Editor,"  affects  him  for  some  minutes  in 
a  manner  "  starry  distressing  to  these  about  him."  Mr.  Everett  takes 
him  a  drive,  and  he  is  in  a  panic  because  he  has  not  previously  assured 
himself  of  the  driver's  competency. ;  aad  it  takes  "some  minutes  'to  "re- 
assure" him — the  reverend  driver  plus  editor  being,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, rseconded  by  "  the  fresh,  balmy  air,"  which  "  acted  as  a  sedative." 
He  is  subjected  to  severe  "  nocturnal  horrors,"  now  from  the  unknown 
presence  of  a  drunken  voter,  who  groans,  and  breathes  "  most  stertorously" 
in  an  .adjoining  bed — place,  a  Yorkshire  inn— time,  dark  and  dreary  Oc- 
tober midnight;  and  now  from  the  perambulations,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, of  a  stray  kitten,  making  night  hideous,  and  the  poet's  eye  in  a 
fine  frenay  to  .roll,  and  his  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,  till  there 
conies  an  unmistakable  feline  "  mew !"  to  hush,  hush  his  perturbed  spirit. 
But  the  melancholy  that  so  often  marked  him  for  her  own  is  no  jesting 
matter.  His  youth,  as  he  tells  Joseph  Aston,  had  been  "  a  cold  and  blighted 
spring,"  of  which  his  summer  and  autumn  felt  the  ungenial  influence 
and  harsh  effects.  His  pastor,  Mr.  Bamftler,  of  Fulneck,  somewhere  asks 
him  if  he  ascribes  his  "  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits"  to  the  Fulneck 
(Moravian)  mode  of  education ;  and  adds:  "  That  yours  is  a  life  of  woe, 
you  probably  acknowledge  as  a  providential  mercy.  The  letters  of  his 
friends  make  frequent  allusion  to  his  "sadness  and  sinking  of  spirit."  "  I 
grieve,"  says  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  "  to  hear  you  speak  of  *  darkness, 
clouds,  and  shadows/  "  &c.  But  his  melancholy  was  not  wholly  com- 
pounded of  bitters;  it  had  its  sweets  as  well.  "  Nothing,"  he  tells  a  fair 
correspondent — "  nothing  is  sweet  to  me,  so  strangely  am  I  constituted, 
unless  it  be  melancholy  also."  In  these  moods  he  is  no  more  to  be  pitied, 
or  condoled  with,  than  Samuel  Rogers  when  he  sings, 

Go — you  may  call  it  madness,  folly, 

You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy 

I  would  not,  if  I  could  be,  gay.# 

*  Intensely  grave  as  the  editors  are,  and  as  most  of  Montgomery's  circumlocu- 
tory associates  to  whom  they  introduce  us,  appear  to  be,  the  poet  himself  could 
jest  in  season,  and  enjoy  his  laugh— with  them,  if  they  willed  it — sometimes,  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  a  little  slily  at  them.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  was  capable 
of  even  snubbing  his  Boswells,  in  pretty  nearly  as  offhand  a  manner  as  Johnson 
snubbed  the  tocaayarahle  head  of  that  clan  Says  Mr.  Editor  Holland,  for  instance: 
"It  is  said  the  measles  are  more  dangerous  in  their  effect  on  persons  who  have 
not  had  the  small-pox."  Whereupon  says  Montgomery :  "I  suppose  your  grand- 
mother told  you  so"— -and  that  ancient  lady's  grandson  consejentiously  records  the 
supposition.    He  could  manufacture  puns  and  jokes,  too,  in  a  quiet  retail  way;  as 
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These  volumes  contain  many  droppings  of  criticism  from  the  month 
and  the  pen  of  Montgomery,  some  of  them,  pointed  and  true,  most  of 
them  interesting.  Here  are  a  tew  of  them,  taken  pretty  well  at  haphazard, 
by  which  the  -reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  manner  of  them,  and 
the  wuue:  Of  Byron  (in  1619):  u  Byron,  indeed,  is  no  man,  as  men  are 
now-»a*daya— 4m  is  one  of  Nature's  prodigious  births ;  and  more  original, 
eat,  with  all  fab  wilonees  and  barbarism,  and  dissonance, 


powerful,  and  sweat,  with  all  fab  wilonees  and  barbarism,  i 
than  all  his  living  brethren  put  together;  and  among  the  dead  I  can  find 
nothing  like  him,  though  a  few  may  be  equal,  or  superior,  taking  them 
all  inalL  You*  think  his  '  Maseppa'  -unworthy  of  htm.  This  b  too 
high  a  complknent:  it  b  not  hb  best;  but  if,  as  you  hint,  such  poetry 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  acre,  he  is  the  only  one  who  could  execute 
the  contract.  JFor  my  part,  if  I  could  manage  a  rood,  I  should  smg, 
'Exegi  moamnetitum  toe  peraiiibuL' "  "Mtfmaa's  *Fail  of  Jeru- 
salem' b  one  of  the  most  classical  and  finished  poems  of  the  day ;  but  it 
b  as  ns*sioa£ess  -as  it  b  brilliant.  Campbell's  stanms  on  the  battle  of 
Hoheulixiden  are  worth  the  whole  of  Milman's  poem,  and  I  would  rather 
be  the  author  of  that  spirited  lyric  than  of  all  that  Miiman  ever  wrote. 
....  This  little  poem  was  sent  to  me  either  by  Campbell  himself,  or 
some  friend  to  whom  he  had  given  a  copy,  for  insertion  in  the  Iris. 
Though  a. mere  sketch,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  finished  picture;  it  sets 
-the  mind  afloat,  and  furnishes  matter  for  thinking:  the  imagination  is 
more  immediately  carried  away  with  it,  than  it  would  be  by  minute 
details,  and  this  is  the  poetry  which  will  ever  be  popular."  "  I  cannot 
read  Allan  Cunningham's  tales  with  patience:  hb  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  often,  indeed  generally,  very  happy ;  but  hb  personages  are  mostly 
drawn  out  of  all  character :  a  set  of  rustic  mountain  lead  miners,  from 
the  village  of  Eyam,  never  in  thb  world  did  talk,  or  could  talk,  in  such 
a  style  as  he  has  described.  An  old  Derbyshire  woman  would  be  about 
as  likely  to  talk  Greek,  as  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  those  which  the 
ingenious  story-teller  has  attributed  to  her  in  describing  the  plague." 
Thb  was  said  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Holland— who  reptied,  that, 
although  liable  to  these  objections,  it  must  be  owned  that  Allan  Cunning- 
ham had  a  .fine  and  really  poetic  mind.  Montgomery  rejoins  :  "  He 
has ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that,  instead  of  concentrating  hb  energies  on 
some  subject  worthy  of  his  genius,  he  b  prodigally  waiting  it  on  such 
trifles  as  these  :  hb  imagination  b  fast  running  to  seed — seed  not 
worth  gathering,  but  light  and  valueless  as  thistle-down"  (1823).     Se- 

where,at  an  evangelical  breakfast-party,  a  lusty  gentleman  present  spoke  of  himself 
as  '*  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  and  Montgomery  (in  an  a$ide)  suggested,  "  He 
must  surely  mean  a  bamboo."  Or  where,  at  a  Methodist  dinner-party,  an  American 
guest  mentioned  that  the  then  President,  General  Jackson,  was  "half  a  Methodist," 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  "  not  only  attended  the  Methodist  ministry, 
but  prayed  with  and  exhorted  penitents  in  the  camp  meetings,  in  the  performance 
of  which  duty  the  general  said  he  would  rather  see  his  wife  than  a  dozen  minis- 
ters." "Half  a  Methodist  1"  exclaimed  Montgomery :  "he  was  more  than  that, 
judging  from  the  conduct  of  his  better  half."  And  again,  coming  unexpectedly  on 
Ghantrey,  who  was  geologising,  hammer  in  hand,  on  the  Matiock-road,  "  What, 
Mr.  Chantrey !"  cries  the  poet:  "  is  it  you?  who  ever  could  have  expected  to  find 
yen  breaking  stones  on  the  king's  highway  1" — These,  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
compose  the  cream  of  his  facetia;  and  exigent  tastes  may  after  all  pronounce  it 
but  skim-milk  of  its  kind. 
*  Mr.  Joseph  Aston. 
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veral  of  our  olden  writers  also  come  under  passing'  review :  on  one 
occasion  Montgomery's  Boswells  lead  him  to  talk  about  the  wit  of  divines 
like  South,  and  of  dramatists  like  Sedley ;  and  he  remarks :  "  Play- 
wrights as  well  as  preachers  are  sometimes  more  obviously  moulded  by, 
than  directly  responsible  for,  the  spirit  of  the  age — which,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  the  duty*  of  both  rather  to  reprove  than  reflect,  when  it  is 
vicious.  Shakspeare  finds  an  apology,  where  and  when  he  most  needs  it, 
in  the  manners  of  his  day.  He  can  hardly  be  compared  with  South  ; 
however,  they  may  be  contrasted.  Shakspeare  is  never  vulgar ;  and  when 
he  offends  against  delicacy — which  is  not  seldom — he  does  not  seem  to 
go  out  of  his  way  for  an  occasion  of  doing  so;  whereas  every  vulgarism 
of  South's  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  set  purpose.  Shakspeare  wrote 
gaily,  naturally,  and  freely  as  the  birds  sing;  South  artificially,  as  if 
evincing  a  viciously  acquired  taste :  Shakspeare's  pruriences  spring  up 
spontaneously  like  rank  weeds  in  a  rich  soil ;  South's  buffooneries  appear 
like  ill  plants  carefully  cultivated.99  "  I  know  not  in  English  literature, 
a  name  that  has  been,  in  many  respects,  more  wronged '  than  that  of 
Francis  Quarles ;  wronged  too,  in  times  past,  by  those  who  ought  best 
to  have  discerned,  and  most  generously  to  have  distinguished,  between 
merits  and  defects,  both  partaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  age.  I 
grant,  at  once,  that  both  he  and  Withers  have  injured  their  own  fame 
more  than  either  the  slanders  of  their  contemporaries  or  the  neglect  of 
posterity  could  otherwise  have  done; — Quarles  especially,  by  the  quantity 
of  crude  matter  with  which  he  has  encumbered  some  of  his  finest  concep- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  base  phraseology  with  which  he  has  often  pro- 
faned his  purest,  loveliest,  and  otherwise  most  felicitous  diction 

While  his  faults  are  sometimes  so  laboured  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
committed  on  purpose,  his  beauties,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  apparently, 
so  spontaneous,  that  they  alone,  amidst  his  anomalous  compositions,  seem 
to  be  natural  to  him."  Blackwell,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  here  inter- 
poses an  "  observe,"  to  the  effect,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  old  Pom- 
fret's  remark,  that  "  to  please  nobody  would  be  as  much  a  new  thing  as 
to  please  everybody."  Montgomery's  bile  is  stirred  at  the  mention  of 
"  old  Pomfret,"  whom  he  proceeds  incontinently  to  "  do  for,"  by  replying 
to  interlocutor  Blackwell :  "  Tes ;  but  to  rest  that  opinion  on  a  sneer  at 
'  Quarles  and  Withers,'  is  amusing  enough  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
not  fit  to  be  named  with  them.  He  [scil  "  old  Pomfret"]  has  not  a 
thought  two  feet  high  in  his  whole  collection;  for  his  '  Choice,'  which 
has  been  praised,  what  is  it  but  the  common-place  confession  of  an  idle 
man,  who  wishes  to  be  idler  still  ?"  Blackwell  interlocutor  very  properly, 
or  very  judiciously,  changes  the  subject,  having  made  a  bad  "  Choice"  of 
old  Pomfret  (or  Montgomery  for  him),  and  abruptly  asks  :  "  Do  you  in- 
tend to  give  extracts!  ^rom  ^en  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?" 
We  had  fears  that  the  questionist  had  this  time  made  a  still  more  aggra- 
vating nomination;   but  the  respondent  mildly  answers:   "From  the 

*  One  fears  the  reporters  of  the  poet's  conversations  give  them  very  far  from 
literatim  et  verbatim.  Surely  they  have  more  share  than  he  in  the  sentence,  ut 
supra,  about  its  being  the  duty  to  be  the  duty  of  both,  &c.,  and  similar  unpoetical 
pleonasms. 

t  Referring  to  Montgomery's  collection  of  Sacred  Poetry,  then  in  progress 
(1826). 
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former,  but  not  from  the  latter.  I  once  bought  an  old  edition  of  their 
works,  which  I  found  such  a  sty  of  filthiness,  that  I  felt  I  could  neither 
keep  it  nor  sell  it  conscientiously ;  so  I  cut  out  the  fine  portrait  of 
Fletcher,  gave  it  to  a  collector  of  prints,  and  burnt  the  book." 

Of  Lord  Brooke's  poems  he  says,  or  writes  rather  (to  Mr.  Editor 
Everett,  1828)  :  They  "  are  exceedingly  elaborate  productions.  There 
is  much  profound  and  curious  thought  displayed  in  them,  but  very  little 
of  either  fire  or  tenderness.  They  show  a  man  of  noble  intellect  and  in- 
defatigable study  in  searching  for  hid  treasure  in  the  least  accessible 
depths  of  his  own  mind.  It  requires  almost  as  much  toil  to  read  them  as 
to  write  such  poetry  as  passes  for  very  pretty  thinking  in  our  more  vola- 
tile age."  And  of  Isaak  Walton's  "  Angler"  (in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Editor 
Holland,  1829)  :  "  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  to  come  if  you  have  not 
already  perused  the  book.  What  a  second  reading  may  be  I  cannot  tell, 
but  to  me  the  first  was  more  entrancing  than  opium-eating  in  the  earliest 
stage  ; — the  spirits,  the  nerves,  the  affections  are  so  enchantingly  touched, 
while  the  understanding  is  so  gently  exercised,  that  the  idlest  fellow  in 
the  world,  with  a  little  fancy  and  feeling,  may  imagine  the  soul  of  pleasant 
old  Walton  transmigrated  into  himself."* 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  editors'  part  in  this  compilation. 
Their  crowning  fault  is,  the  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  where  to  condense, 
or  what  to  omit.  Their  memoir  of  a  good  and  able  man  would  gain  in 
compound  interest  by  the  simple  rule  of  subtraction  or  long  division. 
One  volume,  or  two  at  the  most,  would  have  been  a  far  greater  success 
than  the — who  shall  say  how  many  ? — required  by  a  plan  which,  at  the 
fourth  volume,  leaves  us  in  the  year  of  grace  1830.  Many  a  letter  is 
inserted  which  could  have  been  kindly  spared,  as  adding  only  to  the  bulk 
of  the  book,  not  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man.  In  one  of  them,  to  Mr. 
Bennet,  he  remarks  :  "  And  if  I  tell  you  what  I  am,  what  I  think,  what  I 
do,  and  what  I  suffer,  even  for  one  hour,  you  will  know  pretty  well  what 
has  been  the  history  of  twelve  months  with  me."  But  the  editors  give 
us  the  twelve  months  in  extenso.  Nor  is  their  style  more  swift  or 
sprightly  than  in  the  first  two  volumes.  Big  phrases  still  abound  ;  as 
where  it  is  said  that  Montgomery's  exclamation  in  Eckington  church- 
yard, "  Betsy,  when  I  die,  bury  me  here  !"  was  not,  in  the  event,  com- 
plied with,  because  "  imperious  circumstances  ultimately  controllel  the 
disposal  of  his  remains,"  &c. ;  or  where  his  "  Pelican  Island"  is  <(  viewed 
in  the  coincident  foci  of  evangelical  and  moral  truth ;"  or  where  the  opera- 
tion of  Enclosure  Acts  is  pronounced  "  an  unwelcome  if  not  an  inequitable 
mode  of  converting  an  imprescriptive  and  inalienable  heritage  of  the  poor 
into  real  estate,  statutably  held  or  legally  transferable,"  even  our  rural 
footpaths  being  at  last  "  devoted  to  the  grasp  of  the  same  mercenary  legis- 
lation." A  parting  growl,  too,  we  must  have  at  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
word  "  individual,"  without  any  reference  to  its  idiosyncratic  sense  :  thus 
Mr.  D'Ewes  is  an  "  interesting  individual ;"  Captain  Cook  was  bound  ap- 

*  On  another  occasion,  Walton's  "  Angler"  being  mentioned,  Montgomery  is 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  exercised  the  craft  himself;  and  answers:  "  Tea;  once 
at  Eckington,  and  caught  fish  too, — to  their  evident  surprise, — and  no  less  to  my 
own,  that  they  should  be  such  fools  as  to  swallow  a  baited  hook  of  mine." 
—Vol.  iv.  848. 
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prentice  to  "  an  individual  in  a  retail  shop  near  Whitby;"  these  are,  it 
8eemft>  "  certain  individuals  who  can  never  be  brought  to  attempt  versifi- 
cation" (Jerque  guaterque  beati  individuals !)  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Champion, 
scissor  manufacturer,  and  Master  of  the  Cutlers'  Company,  is  styled  a 
"spirited  and  respectable  individual;"  Mr.  Bennet,  "a  gentlemanly, 
well-informed,  pious,  and.  very  closely-observant  individual ;"  in  a  boaiing 
accident  on  the  Ouse,  "  seven  individuals  perished. ;"  and  Miv  Brougham, 
Me.  Bethell,  and  Mr.  Duncombe  are  unkindly  marked  out  as  "  three  o£ 
the  four  individuals  who  aspired  to  represent  the  great  county  of  York" 
in  1830.  The  word  is  a  good  word,  and  has  its  excellent  uses.  But  to 
what  base  uses  words  may  degenerate  L  A  man  is  an  individual,  in  the 
definition  of  a  lately  deceased  philologist  and  wary  student  of  worda,  as 
regarded  in  his  special,  particular  unity,  not  in  his  public  capacity r  not  as 
a  member  of  a  body :  he  is  an  individual,  so  far  as  he  i»  an  integral 
whole,  different  and  distinct  from  other  men  :  and  that  which  makes  him 
what  he  is,  that  in  which  he  differs  and  is  distinguished  from  other  men, 
is  his  individuality,  and  individuates  or  individualises  him.  To  apply 
this-  distinctive  word  without  distinction,  this  differentiating  term  with 
indifference,  to  human  beings  generally,  is  to  mulct  the  language;  of  an 
expression  it  can  hardly  afford  to  spare,  in  its  proper  significance,  even  to 
answer  the  demands  of  polysyllabic  prose. 


THE  OLD  GRENADIER'S  STORY. 
(told  orr  a  bench  outside  the  ihyaudes.) 

BY  a.  W.  THORNBUB.Y. 

'Twas  the  day  beside  the  Pyramids, 

It  seems  but  an  hour  ago, 
That  Kleber's  foot  stood  firm,  in  squares, 

Returning  blow  for  blow. 
The  Mamelukes  were  tossing 

Their  standards  to  the  sky, 
"When  I  heard  a  child's  voice  say,  "My  men, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  P' 

'Twas  a  little  drummer,  with  his  side 

Torn  terribly  with  shot ; 
But  still  he  feebly  beat  his  drum, 

As  though  the  wound  were  not. 
And  when  the  Mameluke's  wild  horse 

Burnt  with  a  scream  and  cry, 
He  said,  "  0  men  of  the  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die! 

"  My  mother  has  got  other  sons, 

With  stouter  hearts  than  mine, 
But  none  more  ready  blood  for  France 

To  pour  out  free  as  wine. 
Yet  still  life's  sweet,"  the  brave  lad  moaned, 

"  Fair  are  this  earth  and  sky ; 
Then,  comrades  of  the  Forfr4nird, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  P 
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I  saw  Salcnche  of  the  granite  heart 

Wiping  his  burning  eyes — 
It  was  indeed  more  pitiful 

Than  mere  loud  sobs  and  cries. 
One  bit  his  cartridge  till  his  lip 

Grew  black  as  winter  sky, 
But  still  the  boy  moaned,  "  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  /" 

Then  never  saw  I  sight  like  that, 

The  sergeant  flung  down  flag, 
Even  the  Sfer  bound  lib  brow 

With  a  wet  and  bloody  rag. 
They  looked  at  locks  ana  fixed  their  steel, 

But  never  made  reply, 
Until  he  sobbed  out  once  again, 

"  Teach  me  the  way  to  die  /" 

Then  with  a  shout  that  flew  to  God 

They  strode  into  the  fray ; 
I  saw  their  red  plumes  join  and  wave, 

But  slowly  melt  away. 
The  last  who  went— a  wounded  man — 

Bade  the  poor  boy  good-by, 
And  said,  "  We  men  of  the  Forty-third 

Teach  you  the  way  to  die  !" 

I  never  saw  so  sad  a  look 

As  the  poor  youngster  cast, 
When  the  hot  smoke  of  cannon 

In  cloud  and  whirlwind  pass'd. 
Earth  shook,  and  heaven  answered : 

I  watched  his  eagle  eye, 
As  he  faintly  moaned,  "  The  Forty-third 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  /" 

Then  with  a  musket  for  a  crutch 

He  limped  unto  the  fight ; 
I,  with  a  millet  m  my  hip, 

Had  neither  strength  nor  might. 
But,  proudly  beating  on  his  drum, 

A  lever  in  his  eye, 
I  heard  him  moan,  "  The  Forty -third 

Taught  me  the  way  to  die  F 

They  found  him  on  the  morrow, 

Stretched  on  the  heap  of  dead; 
His  hand  was  in  the  grenadier's 

Who  at  his  bidding  bled. 
They  hung  a  medal  round  his  neck, 

ijid  closed  his  dauntless  eye ; 
On  the  stone  they  cut  "  The  Forty-third 

Taught  him  the  way  to  die  /" 

"lis  forty  yean  from  then  till  now— 

The  grave  gapes  at  my  feet- 
Yet  when  I  think  of  suet  a  boy, 

I  feel  my  old  heart  beat. 
And  from  my  sleep  I  sometimes  wake, 

Hearing  a  feeble  cry, 
And  a  voice  that  says,  "  Now,  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  /" 
o2 


(  82  ) 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  UNHOLY  WISH." 


It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  that  part  of  France,  the  little 
commune  of  St  Eloi,  so  named  after  its  church.  It  lies  in  the  north, 
not  very  many  miles  from  Calais;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  he 
owing  the  fact,  that  one  summer's  day,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  two 
strange  ladies  were  set  down  by  the  morning  diligence  at  the  only  inn,  or 
auberge,  the  village  could  boast,  over  whose  door  was  written,  lei  on  lege 
a  pied  et  a  cheval. 

The  landlady  came  forward,  in  a  blue  petticoat  and  white  bracers, 
with  sabots  on  her  feet  and  a  long  broom  in  her  hand.  "  What  did 
mesdames  please  to  require  ?" 

"  Nous  6tes  viens — tell  her,  Clara — pour  avoir  trouver  some  apart- 
ments," began  the  elder  lady,  in  an  accent  as  French  as  her  grammar. 

"  Mesdames  sont  Anglaises,"  interrupted  the  woman. 

"  Oui,"  hastily  answered  the  elder  lady,  "that  is,  Irlandaises—  it's 
all  the  same — and  nous  besoin  des  appartements.  Vous  comprends  ? 
Why  don't  you  explain,  Clara,  standing  there  as  silent  as  a  post  ?" 

"  Dear  mamma,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  to  speak."  And 
turning  to  the  woman,  the  young  lady  explained,  in  perfect  French,  with- 
out the  least  accent,  that  her  mother,  being  in  delicate  health,  required 
quiet,  pure  country  air,  and  pure  country  milk ;  that  a  friend  in  Calais, 
where  they  had  been  recently  staying,  had  recommended  St  Eloi.  Could 
the  landlady  tell  them  of  apartments  ?" 

"  Never  was  asked  for  such  a  thing  before,"  responded  the  hostess. 
But  at  that  moment  a  very  handsome  young  man  rode  up,  sprang  from 
his  horse,  tossed  the  bridle  to  the  landlady,  and  spoke : 

"  I'll  leave  him  here  for  five  minutes,  dame  ;  just  put  him  in  the  stable 
as  he  is.  I  am  going  in  to  Duterte's  to  do  a  commission  for  my 
mother." 

He  was  tall  and  slender,  very  young,  perhaps  twenty,  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, good  features,  and  a  small,  dark  moustache. 

"  Master  Francis,"  cried  the  landlady,  "  these  good  English  ladies  are 
wanting  apartments.  Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  to  be  had  in 
St.  Eloi  ?n 

The  young  man  raised  his  hat,  and  turned  to  the  ladies  with  a  ready 
smile.     "  Could  he  have  the  honour  of  being  of  service  to  them  ?" 

"  Tell  him,  Clara — I  can  see  he  is  a  gentleman — he  may  be  of  more 
use  to  us  than  that  ill-dressed  landlady,"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  And 
the  young  lady*  blushing  very  deeply,  for  which  neither  she  nor  anybody 
else  could  see  occasion,  proceeded  to  repeat  to  him  what  she  had  pre- 
viously explained  to  the  hostess. 

The  young  man  considered.  "  Truly,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I 
fear  This  spot  is  so  very  retired,  you  see,  that  visitors  rarely  come 

to  it,  consequently  no  accommodation  has  ever  been  provided.  Let  me 
see — Madame  Coe  has  a  commodious  house :  what  do  you  think  of  la 
mere  Coe,  dame  ?"     This  question  was  addressed  to  the  landlady. 
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"Well,  you  haye  a  talent  for  getting  out  of  difficulties,  Master 
Francis !  If  they  find  rooms  anywhere,  they'll  find  them  at  Mother 
Coe's.  She  has  clone  nothing  but  grumble,  grumble,  since  her  daughters 
married,  at  the  loneliness  of  her  big  house,  and  the  easy  life  Babette  leads 
of  it.  She  might  like  somebody  in  it  for  company.  Suppose  you  were 
to  go  and  see,  Master  Francis  ?" 

"  What  a  civil,  gentlemanly  young  man !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  looking 
after  him  as  he  moved  away.  "  I  always  took  young  Frenchmen  to  be 
nothing  but  monkeys.     Ask  who  he  is,  Clara." 

He  was  the  young  gentleman  at  the  chateau,  the  landlady  answered, 
Francois  Latange,  and  owned  a  good  bit  of  property  in  the  commune — 
that  is,  his  father  did.  Monsieur  Latange  was  very  old  now,  turned 
seventy,  and  sat  in  the  chimney-corner  all  day,  noticing  nobody.  They 
supplied  him  with  plenty  of  tablets*  to  suck,  and  that  was  all  he  cared 
for.  Madame  was  not  so  old,  not  fifty,  a  scolding,  never-quiet  dame, 
who  ruled  despotically  the  house,  and  the  village,  and  especially  Master 
Francis.  He  was  the  only  child,  and  the  heir  to  all,  but  Madame  had  a 
niece  who  lived  with  her,  Mademoiselle  Anastasie,  a  demoiselle  of  six- 
and-twenty,  with  a  vinegar  face  and  a  cherry-coloured  coiffure,  who 
looked  after  the  kitchen  sharper  than  Madame  did,  and  ecolded  the 
servants  twice  to  her  once.  Master  Francis  was  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle 
Anastasie,  and  they  were  to  be  married  when  he  was  twenty-one  :  that 
would  be  in  another  year.  The  landlady  hoped  it  would  be  a  prosperous 
menage,  but  she  had  a  notion  that  Master  Francis  was  too  fond  of  ad- 
miring pretty  faces  to  put  up  exclusively  with  the  plain  one  of  Made- 
moiselle Anastasie. 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Master  Francis  himself.  He 
had  seen  Madame  Coe  (except  in  conversations  of  ceremony,  like  the 
present,  that  gentlewoman  was  familiarly  styled  la  mere  Coe),  and 
thought  matters  might  be  arranged.  Would  the  ladies  allow  him  tb* 
honour  of  escorting  them  to  her  house  ? 

Matters  were  arranged.  Madame  Coe  was  not  less  pleased  to  have 
her  solitary  rooms  occupied,  and  to  afford  an  increase  of  employment  to 
her  lazy  maid  Babette,  than  the  ladies  were  to  agree  to  her  very  reason- 
able terms.  And  in  a  few  days  they  arrived  finally  with'  their  luggage, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  St  Eloi. 

It  was  quite  an  event  to  the  village,  and  everybody  fell  in  love  with 
"  Meess  Clare,"  as  they  soon  got  to  call  her,  who  really  was  a  very  lov- 
able young  lady,  with  her  charming  beauty  and  her  modest  manners. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  at  times  got  laughed  at,  and  that  was  when  she  insisted 
on  plunging  wholesale  into  French.  How  was  it,  they  asked,  that  Miss 
Clare  spoke  it  so  well  ?  Miss  Clare  had  been  educated  at  a  convent  in 
Ireland,  some  of  whose  inmates  spoke  pure  French.  At  first,  a  few  called 
them  "  English  heretics,"  but  it  came  out  that  they  were  staunch  Roman 
Catholics,  with  not  a  taint  of  heresy  about  them.  Madame  Latange 
did  not  take  quite  kindly,  to  them.  She  hated  and  despised  the  English — 
they  were  "  sifters  et  si  betes" — but  she  condescendingly  invited  them  to 
spend  an  occasional  day  at  the  chateau,  where  Clara  had  to  make  friends 
with  Mademoiselle  Anastasie.  And  Master  Francis  and  Miss  Clare,  how 
did  they  get  on  ?     Oh,  we  are  coming  to  that  by-and-by. 

*  A  sweetmeat  made  of  treacle  and  butter,  answering  somewhat  to  the  English 
"  bull's-eye,"  much  patronised  by  French  children  of  all  ages. 
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II. 

The  time  armed  for  the  tirage  au  sort  of  that  year  lor  -the  depart- 
ment of  like  Pas  de  Calais.  The  English  reader  is  probably  aware  that 
every  French  male  subject,  on  approaching  his  twenty«first  year,  has  to 
draw  lots  whether  he  shall  be  a  soldier  or  not.  There  is  no  exception : 
the  prince's  son  and  the  beggar's  must  equally  hazard  their  chance.  But 
when  once  the  drawing  is  over,  the  equality  ends ;  for  while  the  poor,  if 
they  fall,  have  no  chance  but  to  serve,  the  rich,  should  they  have  been 
unlucky,  provide  a  substitute. 

Heavily  rose  the  morning,  and  heavily  rose  the  hearts  m  fit.  Efoi,  <ou 
the  day  meed  for  the  tbrage.  Many  a  mother,  sick  with  anxious  suspense, 
saw  her  boy  depart  for  Calais  with  a  wailing  prayer  to  the  Virgin  that  a 
"  high  number"  might  fall  to  him.  They  were  mostly  peasants'  sons  who 
went  from  St  Ekri,  and  they  started  to  walk,  in  their  clean  blue  blouses 
and  greased  Sunday  shoes,  started  with  heavy  steps  and  still  more  heavy 
hearts  :  but  Master  Francis  Latange,  for  his  time  had  now  cons,  vote 
forth  from  his  father's  house,  well  mounted,  followed  by  his  servant  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  what  was  as  death  to  them  was  sport  to  hk*. 
Suppose  he  did  fall  ("  totnbe")  P  Well,  what  of  that  ?  a  substitute  ^ww 
ready,  twenty  if  he  had  needed  them. 

As  he  came  to  la  mere  Coe's  house,  he  looked  up  at  certain  of  he 
windows.  A  young,  anxious  fitce  was  at  one  of  them ;  and  Master 
Francis  leaped  off  his  horse,  which  Paul,  the  groom,  rode  up  and  held. 

"Just  a  word,  Clare,  my  dearest,"  he  said,  as  he  entered,  w to  bid  me 
God-speed." 

"  Now  why  did  you  come  in  this  morning,  Francis  ?"  sha  asked,  in 
quite  a  determined,  cold  sort  of  voice,  though  she  was  trembling  all  over 
with  detight.     "  It  is  wrong." 

"  Bah,  Clare !  I  know  now  who  H  was  that  busied  themselves  to  tell 
you  that  rubbish  about  my  mother.  It  came  through  that  interesting 
cousin  of  mine,  Mademoiselle  Anastasie." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  who  it  was,  Francis.  If— if — it  is  really  «o" 
—Clare's  yoice  trembled  a  little — **  that  Madame  Latange  forbids  your 
visits  here,  we  cannot  continue  to  receive  you." 

"  We'll  talk  over  that  another  time,"  he  merrily  answered;  **  my  horse 
won't  stand,  I  see.  Farewell,  my  love,"  he  whispered,  snatching  also 
another  sort  of  farewell.  "  There,  Clare,  my  own,  that's  what  I  came 
in  for." 

He  was  outside  almost  as  he  spoke,  and  vaulting  on  his  hone,  the 
blushing  face  of  Clara  peeped  again  from  the  window.  He  detected  it, 
hidden  though  it  nearly  was  by  the  curtain,  and  he  smiled  and  bowed 
gallantly,  riding  away  bareheaded  till  he  was  beyond  her  view. 

*'  I  wouldn't  give  my  old  clay  pipe  for  Mam'selle  Anastasie's  chance 
now,"  cogitated  old  Paul,  shrewdly,  as  he  trotted  after  his  young  roaster. 
"  But  I'm  not  going  to  split  upon  him  to  Madame :  let  her  find  it  out  for 


Ah !  those  anxious  hearts,  those  anxious  faces,  standing,  £hat  afternoon 
and  evening,  at  their  cottage  doors  !  The  day  had  turned  out  wretcheoTy*; 
cold,  and  pouring  with  rain.  Francis  Latange  was  back  early.  He  was 
she  first  to  appear* 
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u  Oh,  Master  Francis,"  cried  a  woman,  from  the  first  door  he  -came  to, 
u  what  about  my  poor  boy  ?     His  number—" 

"First-rate,  Mother  Gris,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  cheerily, 
riding  on  without  stopping ;  M  96,  I  think." 

-"  Thank  the  gaol  God.  {"murmured  the  mother,  falling  down  en  her 
knees  *on  the  threshold,  and  drawing  out  her  heads. 

u  Master  Francis,  *  moment,  sir,"  implored  an  aged  man,  staggering 
across  the  road  towards  the  horse.     "  Has  my  grandson  fallen  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  Joseph/'  answered  the  young  horseman,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  doubly  kind,  because  he  knew  the  news  that  was  in  store  (for 
the  poor  old  man.  "  I  did  not  rightly  get  at  all  the  numbers,  you 
know." 

"1  feci  lie  is  down,"  moaned  the  old  man,  "  though  yon  won't  tell  it 
me,  sir.  Who  ie  to  work  for  me,  in  nry  old  age,  when  Jean  shall  he 
gene]     fik  brother  does  nothing  for  me." 

"  Don't  meat  sorrow  half-way,  my  poor  Joseph.  You  shan't  want  a 
crust  and  a  roof,  even  if  Jean  has  to  go." 

"  The  sasnte  protect  Asm  for  *  kind  heart !"  muttered  the  aged  man, 
'gazing  after  the  horseman.  u  But — oh,  Mother  of  Mercy,  help  me  and 
my  poor  boy !     I  know  he  is  fallen." 

Mm.  Fitzgerald  saw  Master  Francis  coming,  and  threw  her  window 
open.  "  What  speed  ?"  she  called  out,  too  hurried  to  recollect  the  ques- 
tion in  French.     Clare  had  glided  to  her  mother's  side. 

"  Tombe,"  replied  the  young  man,  partly  checking  his  hone ;  "  my 
^number  was  17.  So  I  can  go  for  a  soldier,  now,  as  soon  as  I  please." 
And  Clara's  very  lips  turned  white  as  he  cantered  on. 

The  next  morning,  as  Clara  was  making  the  breakfast,  Madame  Coe 
t  came  in* 

"  I  have  got  a  hit  of  news  to  tell  yon,  Miss  Clare,"  she  began,  "and 
HI  tell  H  before  madame  your  mamma  comes  down — I  know  I  did  not 
want  my  mother  to  ferret  into  all  my  private  affairs  when  I  was  a 
demoiselle.    There  was  a  great  dispute  up  at  the  chateau  last  night" 

-"  A  dispute !"  repeated  Clara. 

".Between  Master  Francis  and  Ins  mother.  Mam'selle  Adele,  who 
nasi  up  there,  dressmaking,  yesterday,  heard  it,  or  part  of  it,  and  told  me, 
as  ahe  went  past  here  to  go  home.  It  seems  they  were  talking  about 
the  substitute  for  Master  Francis,  and  that  brought  up  other  matters. 
Madame  began  to  speak  of  his  marriage,  and  Master  Francis  stopped  her, 
mfotoasetessly  like,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  the  marriage, 
tor  he  thought  he  and  Mam'selle  Anastasie  would  not  suit  each  other." 

Clara  changed  colour. 

"  And  the  joke  of  it  was,  that  Mam'selle  Anastasie  had  got  her  ear  to 
she  partition,  along  with  Mam'selle  Adele,  and  heard  it,"  chuckled 
Mother  Coe.  "Then  Madame  set-to,  and  wrangled  with  him,  and 
Master  Francis  brought  out  that  he  liked  somebody  else  better— and  of 
course,  ray  dear,  toe  know  who  that  is — upon  which  Madame's  rage  ran 
sky  high,  and  she  went  up  and  gave  bam  a  flat  box  on  both  his  ears." 

"  Whatever  will  be  done  ?"  uttered  Clara, 

"  A  very  stupid  thing,  child,  for  all  parties  concerned.  He  is  to  serve 
his  seven  years.     Madame  will  not  buy  him  a  substitute.     She  Bwnre  it." 

"  But  his  father?"  she  shivered,  inexpressibly  shocked  and  bewildered. 
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"  His  father !  My  dear,  you  might  as  well  speak  of  a  block  of  wood. 
Whatever  Madame  decrees,  is  law.  She  tamed  the  spirit  out  of  her  old 
husband,  years  ago." 

"  But  the  property,  the  money,  is  his,  not  hers,"  urged  Clara. 

"  Just  as  much  his  as  it  is  mine,  for  any  manner  of  use,"  persisted 
Dame  Coe.  "  He  dare  not  ask  for  a  sou,  and  he  neyer  has  one.  He 
might  as  well  ask  Madame  for  her  head  as  for  money  to  buy  his  son  off, 
unless  she  chose  to  give  it.  No,  Miss  Clare.  Femme  Latauge  has  not 
sworn  to  many  things  in  her  life,  but  what  she  has  sworn  to  she  has 
carried  out,  and  will  still.  Poor  Master  Francis  must  serve  as  a  common 
soldier." 

Mademoiselle  Adele's  account  of  the  dispute  at  the  chateau  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  so  far  as  it  went.  It  was  quite  true  that  Master 
Francis  had  declined  to  marry  Mam'selle  Anastasie,  and  when  his 
mother  de&antly  urged  the  contract,  he  said  the  contract  might  go  and 
be  hanged — to  speak  politely.  So  then  she  boxed  his  ears,  Upon 
which,  Master  Francis,  his  cheeks  tingling  with  pain,  and  himself  with 
anger,  boldly  avowed  there  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world  should  call 
him  husband,  and  that  was  Clara  Fitzgerald.  Madame  jigged  about  the 
room  with  passion,  and  finally  fell  on  her  knees  and  swore  that  he  should 
serve  his  seven  years  as  a  soldier,  she  would  find  him  no  substitute.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  would  come  back  glad  enough  to  take  to  him- 
self his  deserving  cousin  Anastasie. 

Oh,  he  would  serve,  Francis  replied  with  bravado,  and  glad  to  do  so ; 
anything  to  get  away  from  home  tyranny.  But  he  thought  Mademoiselle 
Anastasie  need  not  trouble  herself  to  wait  for  him. 

Everybody  said  that  before  the  month  came  for  the  calling  out  of  the 
new  recruits,  Madame  would  grow  cool  and  reasonable,  for  she  never 
would  permit  her  fine  son,  of  whom  she  was  so  fond  and  so  proud,  to 
serve  as  a  common  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  precisely  Ma- 
dame's  own  intentions,  though  she  would  not  come  round  till  the  very 
last  moment.  But  one  day,  long  before  Madame  or  St.  Eloi  expected  it, 
an  order  descended  on  the  village  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  new 
recruits  were  to  join  forthwith  :  for  war  had  broken  out  with  Russia. 

War !  Francis  Latange  to  go  forth  and  be  shot  at !  Madame  came 
to  her  senses  at  once,  and  she  ordered  the  horses  to  the  lumbering, 
window-rattling  old  family  coach,  that  she  might  jog  off  to  Calais  to  see 
about  the  substitute. 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  mother,"  said  Francis ;  "  I  shall  serve  my 
time." 

"  We  are  at  war,"  shrieked  Madame.  "  If  you  go  out  you'll  get 
killed." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall.  And  not  sorry  either.  Anything  for  a  quiet 
life.  You  might  have  purchased  a  substitute  for  me  before  the  war 
broke  out,  but  none  shall  say  that  Francis  Latange  shirked  his  duty 
now." 

"  The  grief  will  kill  me,"  wailed  Madame. 

"  Oh  no  it  won't,"  returned  Francis.  "  You  and  Mam'selle  Anas- 
tasie will  just  go  on  as  alive  as  ever,  looking  after  the  eggs,  and  blowing 
up  the  servants." 

Madame  melted  into  tears. 
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"  Francis,  you  are  ungrateful.  Won't  you  reflect  that  you  are  very 
dear  to  me :  the  day-star  of  my  life,  the  apple  of  my  eye  ?" 

"  Well,  mother,  you  have  token  the  wrong  way  to  show  it,  treating 
me  as  a  child,  and  magging  the  peace  out  of  me." 

"  I  will  get  you  a  substitute,  my  son,"  she  passionately  broke  forth. 
"  Or,  if  you  must  go  to  the  war,  you  shall  have  your  commission." 

"  Listen,  mother,"  he  answered.  "  You  have  suffered  my  name  to 
stand  enrolled,  these  many  weeks,  as  one  of  the  ranks,  and  as  such  I  will 
serve.  Do  you  fear  I  am  a  coward,  or  would  like  the  reproach  cast  at 
me?" 

The  village  all  turned  out  to  see  the  recruits  depart ;  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  it.  Francis  Latange  went  with  the  rest,  and  his  mother  flung 
herself  down  on  her  knees,  in  the  mud  of  the  road,  to  pray  the  Virgin  for 
his  safe  return.  Mam'selle  Auastasie  was  behind  her,  also  on  her  knees, 
telling  her  beads.  This  was  nothing  extraordinary  for  that  moment  of 
painful  emotion,  and  many  another  mother  followed  the  example. 

Francis  had  stolen  a  meeting  with  Clara  Fitzgerald  the  evening  before. 
He  had  not  seen  much  of  her  lately,  for  Clara,  with  right  feeling,  had 
refused  to  meet  him  in  opposition  to  his  mother.  But  now  that  he  was 
going  away,  perhaps  for  ever,  she  was  as  anxious  as  he  for  a  parting 
interview.  She  had  learnt  to  love  him  deeply,  passionately,  and  when 
the  last  moment  of  farewell  came,  her  anguish  rose  in  spite  of  her  efforts, 
rose  in  convulsive  6obs. 

"  Do  not  grieve  so,  Clara,"  he  whispered,  fondly  laying  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  "  I  may  be  back  sooner  than  you  think  for.  If  the  war 
should  end,  as  many  prophesy  it  will,  they  may  then  send  their  substitute 
for  me,  and  I  will  come  home.  But  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  Clara, 
that  when  I  do  come,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  shall  be  to  claim  you  for  my 
wife.     God  protect  you,  my  love,  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

But  there  seemed  no  chance  of  the  war  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
months  dragged  themselves  slowly  on.  A  letter  now  and  then  came  to 
the  chateau  from  Francis  to  his  father,  and  oftener  than  "  now  and  then" 
to  Clara  Fitzgerald.  These  letters  gave  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
progress  of  the  allied  armies,  the  landing  in  the  Crimea,  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  the  long  and  terrible  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  summer  of 
1855  came  round,  and  the  troops  were  still  before  Sebastopol,  not  in  it. 

It  would  really  seem,  at  least  it  did  to  the  village,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
was  going  to  be  a  fixture  at  St.  Eloi.  But  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  not  rich, 
and  her  expenses  were  so  much  less  in  St.  Eloi  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  any  other  sojourning  place,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  quit  a  locality 
where  she  saved  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  income.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  week  or  two,  which  she  had  twice  spent  in  London,  she  had 
now  been  two  years  at  St.  Eloi :  but  she  spoke  of  leaving  it  finally  in  the 
autumn.  / 

July  came  in,  and  with  it  the  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  17th 
and  18th  of  June  before  Sebastopol,  when  the  allied  armies  were  repulsed 
in  their  attempt  to  take  the  Malakhof  and  the  Redan.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  loss  of  the  French  was  frightful,  and  St.  Eloi  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  its  children.  But  they  had  to  wait  many  days  yet  for  the 
details  and  the  names  of  the  fallen. 

The  official  returns  came  at  last,  and  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  de 
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Police,  who  in  ins  own  august  person  did  duty  Jar  the  maire,  prefet,  'and 
the  rest  of  the  authorities  in.  a  larger  town,  stood  in  his  bureau,  ready  to 


over  the  fist  of  the  stain.     The  poor  liDagors  were  crowding  in  ; 

who  had  not, 


those  who  had  relatives  at  the  war  in  dread  fear,  those  who  had  not, 
aVom  Bsmpathy  and  curiosity.  The  commiasaire  was  opening  his  mouth 
to  begin,  when  a  movement  .amongst  his  audience  took  place;  they -were 
fishing  each  other  hack,  trending  on  toes,  and  squeezing  themselves  into 
nothing,  to  make  way  for  a  feeble  old  man  who  was  entering.  Ik  was 
Monsieur  Latange.  He  had  actually  .come  out  of  his  ohinmey-coiaei, 
and  walked  down  from  his  chateau.  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  stepped 
forth,  bowing,  irom  behind  iris  desk,  and  installed  his  guest  in  his  own 
tfnnoe*tohsir. 

"Attention!"  shouted  the  commissaire,  and  read  out,  in  his  affinal 

" *  For  the  commune  of  St  Eloi.  Return  of  those  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  18th  of  June,  before  Bebaatopol : 

*•'. Jean-Marie  Dubois. 

"'ILebertEloiHaiis. 

"  *  Paul  Vanderwelde. 

44  *  Francois  Latange.' 
Cost  tout,  mei  amis,  grace  a  Dieu !"  concluded  the  coraimssaiie,  taking 
•off  his  spectacles. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence,  and  then  a  burst  of  sobs  and 
•amothorad  cries  arose  from  the  listeners,  in  the  -midst  of  -which  the  poor 
(old  proprietor  fell  heavily  from  his  chair.  They  picked  him  up,  and 
Ji.  le<^nmrissaire  went  to  the  pump,  in  the  yard  bemad  his  boseau,  and 
Jstcned  some  water.  It  restored  him,  but  the  hope  of  his  old  age  was 
gone.     Pare  Latange  had  truly  loved  Ins  son. 

Madame  Latange  was  a  changed  woman  from  that  day.  It  -was  not 
only  her  happiness,  but  the  pride  of  her  existence,  that  had  left  her  with 
Jier  jon's  life.  She  never  knew,  till  now,  how  entirely  her  happiness  had 
been  concentrated  in  that  son's  future.  She  spent  a  little  fbvtsme  in 
masses  for  his  soul — for  which  the  priests  were  of  course  much  obliged 
to  her— ♦and  she  ordered  the  handsomest  tombstone  that  could  be  supplied 
.by  the  carvers:  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  m  itB  plaee  in  the 
cemetery  by  AH  Saints'  Day.  Mademoiselle  Anastasie  consoled  herself 
by  accepting  the  addresses  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who,  having  become 
possessed  of  the  notion  that  she  would  now  be  the  inheritor,  had  hastened 
it»Moffiar  them. 

Of  the  grief  of  Clara  Fitagerald  little  can  be  void.  NoitB  saw  its 
•outward  rigns  ;  save  in  her  now  invariable  languid  manner  and  pallid 
cnheek.  fiabette,  and  the  other  gossips,  set  that  down  to  her  mother's 
aaneas,  lor  Mrs.  Fitagerald  had  been  seized  with  Theianatic  fever,  and  lay, 
a  martyr  to  suffering  and  fractiousness,  on  her  bed.  And  on  now  the 
(weeks  again. 

IEL 

Boom!  Doom!  boom!  toiled  out  the  heavy  bell  of  St.  Eloi's  Aatch, 
<*thiah  was  never  rung  out  but  on  state  occasions,  or  in  the  event  of  a  fire 
happening  in  the  commune.     Boom !  boom  1  boom ! 

Its  aoand  was  strikingly  loud  and  sudden,  and  Miss  Fitsgonild  started, 
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in  nervousness,  horn  the  ©hair  she  occupied  in  Babette's  kitchen.  Chua 
was  much  worn  with  watching  and  anxiety  on  her  mother's  account:  this, 
lomhined  with  her  own  secret  sorrow,  was  beginning  to  tall  on  her  nerves 
and  her  health. 

"Babette!  harktherel     It »  a  fire." 

"JSit  yonrself  down  again,  Miss  dare,  and  look  to  your  saucepan," 
responded  iBabette.  "  Yea  am  forgetting  the  f6te  of  to-morrow:  the 
bell's  thundering  out  for  that." 

Gla*a  resumed  her  place  on  the  wooden  chair,  by  the  stove,  and  went 
on,  stirring  the  arrowroot  in  the  saucepan.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who,  now 
<ehe  was  recovering,  was  mere  peevish  than  ever,  fancied  none  of  these 
aaesses,  unless  they  wane  prepared  by  her  daughter.  60  Clara  now  made 
frequent  visits  to  Babette's  kitchen,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  <sf  that 
damsel,  who  invariably  treated  her  to  a  dish  of  gossip. 

"  My  faith !  isn't  la  patronne  going  to  be  smart  to-morrow !"  she 
began,  in  a  half  whisper,  jerking  ner  head  in  the  direction  of  Madame 
•Coe'e  ealle-a^manger,  where  that  ladj  was  soogiy  ensconced,  her  feet  and 
&er  (petticoats  over  .an  open  charcoal  chcntfftrette.  "  She  has  been  having 
her  purple  velvet  bonnet  done  up  witih  green  ribbons  and  grapes,  and  she 
has  got  a  new  «tath  mantle,  one  of  them  round  grey  things  just  come  up. 
What  are  yoa  going  to  sport,  new,  to-morrow,  Miss  Clare  ?" 

"  I?"  answered  Clara,  languidly.     «  Noraing." 

"  Nothing !"  retorted  Babette,  with  a  scream.  "  But  you  are  going 
to  the  church  to  pray  ?" 

"Of  cmuse,"  answered  the  young  lady.  "  For  my  mother  as  well  as 
Jfcrenyeelf." 

*  And  as  if  folks  went  in  old  clothes !  I  wouldn't  show  my  face  at 
jcharch,  on  AH  Saints'  Day,  in  a  cap  I  had  warn  before,  if  I  knew  2 
ehouid  get  a  sweetheart  by  it.  Yon  have  not  been  here  on  the  1st  uf 
Jffevembar,  Miss  Clave  ?" 

u  No,  we  have  gone  to  England  "both  years.  Mamma  receives  her 
jsents  then.     I  have  never  been  in  France  on  the  day  of  All  Saints." 

si  Then  it's  kept  in  this  village,  I  can  tell  you,  more  than  it  is  in  their 
great  towns.  The  grand  bell,  the  one  that's  stunning  us  now,  begins 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  never  leaves  off  ail  day.  And  the  church  is 
kept  open  till  ten  at  night.  You  should  see  the  candles  tfiat  are  burnt 
in  k,  especially  after  dark.'' 

"Many?" 

-"  Hundreds  and  hundreds,  Miss  Chore.  We  give  a  sou  apiece  far 
them.     How  many  shall  yon  burn  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  thought  about  that,"  answered  Clara,  abstractedly. 

"  One  can't  say  less  than  three  for  each  person  that's  gone,  belonging 
to  one,"  went  on  Babette,  warming  with  her  subject  u  Your  papa's 
dead,  say  three  for  him,  and  the  brother,  I  have  heard  yon  say  you  lost, 
Mot  date,  tnat'eeiac,  and " 

"  Why,  yes !"  interrupted  Clara,  as  if  in  sudden  recollection,  "to- 
morrow night  is  die  Eve  of  All  Souls  :  the  night  when  we  pray  for  the 
dead!" 

"And  wherever  were  your  wits,  Miss  Clare,  that  you  have  only  just 
thought  of  that?"  asked  Babette,  with  that  familiarity  of  manner  char 
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racteriatic  of  the  French  servant,  who,  however,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
speech,  do  not  lose  sight  of  respect 

"  Is  it  the  custom  here  to  kneel  in  the  cemetery  and  pray,  on  the  Day 
of  the  Dead  V  questioned  Clara. 

"  I  should  think  it  is  the  custom  everywhere,"  answered  Babette,  her 
ultra-Romanism  giving  indignation  to  ner  tone.  "  Dry  or  wet,  we  all 
go,  if  we  have  any  dead  to  pray  for,  and  those  who've  not,  go  for  com- 
pany.     That  arrowroots  thickening,  Miss  Clare." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Clara  ;  "  the  fire's  too  low.  Do  you  go  to  the  ceme- 
tery, Babette  ?" 

"  What  should  hinder  me  ?  And  la  patronne"  with  another  jerk  of 
the  head  towards  the  salle-a- manger,  "gives  me  two  hours  to-morrow 
afternoon  for  church.  But  there's  one  thing  I  would  not  do,"  proceeded 
Babette,  bringing  her  head  closer  to  Clara's,  "  and  that  is,  be  amongst 
those  who  pray  in  the  church  to-morrow  night" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Catch  me  stirring  abroad,  after  dark,  on  All  Souls'  Eve.  Why  you 
know,  Miss  Clare,  that  the  spirits  come  out  of  purgatory  then,  and  appear 
to  you,  to  remind  you  to  pray  for  them." 

"  Superstitious  people  say  so,  Babette,  but  it  is  not  true." 

"  Oh,  well— if  you  know  better  than  those  who  have  seen  them.  I 
have"  concluded  Babette,  resolutely. 

"  You  may  have  fancied  so." 

"  I  saw  my  sister's  husband.  He  had  been  dead  about  ten  months,  and 
she,  hard-hearted  creature !  had  got  married  again,  so  of  course  it  was  of 
no  use  its  appearing  to  her.  I  was  scuttering  along  in  the  dark  to  the 
church — it's  six  years  ago  this  blessed  November — and  there  I  beheld 
something  without  form,  a  fluttering  of  wings  like,  just  before  me,  high 
in  the  air.  I  knew  it  was  my  poor  brother-in-law's  soul,  released  for  that 
night  out  of  purgatory,  and  I  fell  flat  down  on  my  face  in  a  pool  of  water, 
and  never  dared  to  get  up  again  till  some  passers-by  led  me  home.  Don't 
you  fancy  I  have  put  myself  outside  the  door  since  on  All  Souls'  Eve. 
But  oh,  my  heart,  Miss  Clare !  have  you  heard  what  Madame  Latange 
is  going  to  do?" 

"  No,"  answered  Clara,  rousing  up. 

"  Master  Francis's  tomb  is  completed,  which  was  not  till  to-day  at  mid- 
day. The  most  superb  slab,  they  say :  a  white  urn,  and  a  willow  on 
black  marble  that  you  may  see  your  face  in,  and  white  letters  for  the  in- 
scription. It's  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  cemetery,  as  you  enter, 
away  from  all  the  other  graves.     It  must  have  cost  money  though  !" 

Clara  did  not  answer.  The  spoon  had  dropped  into  the  arrowroot,  and 
lay  there.     Babette  dropped  her  voice  to  a  still  lower  key  : 

"She  is  going  to  church  to-morrow  night  at  seven,  and  when  the 
candles  are  burnt  out — she's  to  have  some  dozen,  they  say,  all  alight  to- 
gether—she goes  off  straight  to  the  cemetery,  to  pray  aver  his  new  grave- 
stone.    She  w,  Miss  Clare." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  custom  to  pray  in  the  cemetery  at  night,"  returned 
the  young  lady,  forgetting  the  spoon  and  the  arrowroot. 

"  Never  was  yet/'  responded  Babette.  "  But  Madame  lays  his  death 
to  her  own  door,  and  she  thinks  to  expiate  some  of  his  time  in  purgatory, 
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poor  young  gentleman,  by  praying-in  the  Day  of  the  Dead.  She'll 
stop  in  the  cemetery  till  twelve  o'clock  has  struck." 

"  All  alone  T  shivered  Clara. 

"  Not  she.  Plenty  will  go  with  her  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  I 
wouldn't  be  one,  and  risk  seeing  his  spirit,  which  is  certain  to  appear. 
Do  you  notice  how  thin  she's  got  ?" 

Clara  replied  by  a  faint  moan.     Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  She's  like  a  shadow,  to  what  she  was  when  Master  Francis  was  at 
home,  and  as  to  her  dead-and-alive  old  husband—  There's  your 
arrowroot  all  gone,  Bliss  Clare !"  screamed  out  Babette,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, "  and  now  you  must  begin  some  more.  I'll  put  on  a  handful  of 
braises  and  get  up  the  fire." 

It  may  not  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  reader  to  spend  an  All 
Saints'  Day  amongst  the  French.  It  is  the  greatest  religious  f&e,  except 
Easter,  in  the  Catholic  calendar ;  while  the  next  day,  All  Souls',  is  one 
of  the  greatest  fasts.  They  would  call  you  a  heathen  not  to  go  to  church 
on  All  Saints'  Day ;  and,  indeed,  the  church  decorations,  the  music,  the 
rich  robes  of  the  priests,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  ladies'  toilettes,  are,  in 
themselves,  enough  to  tempt  you  there.  A  strange  contrast  to  this  does 
the  following  day  present,  All  Souls,  or,  as  the  French  emphatically 
express  it,  the  Jour  des  Morts.  There  are  no  gaudy  colours,  in  dress, 
then;  no  decorations.  People  attire  themselves  in  sombre  black,  the 
glittering  tints  in  the  priests'  robes  are  replaced  by  black  and  white,  the 
church  is  hung  with  black,  nothing  meets  the  eye,  inside  it,  by  way  of 
ornament,  but  deaths'  heads,  and  cross-bones,  and  skulls  stuck  on  poles ; 
whilst  in  the  bowed,  craped  heads  of  the  hushed  congregation,  you  be- 
lieve you  behold  real  mourners.  People  do  not  go  to  the  cemetery  to 
kneel  on  the  damp  earth  and  pray,  so  universally  as  they  used,  save  in 
the  remote  rural  communes,  and  there  none. omit.  The  superstition  that 
the  souls,  particularly  of  those  more  recently  deceased,  do  come  out  of 
purgatory  after  dark  on  All  Souls'  Eve  and  hover  in  the  air,  waiting  to 
appear  to  any  of  their  relatives  who  may  venture  abroad,  is  most  re- 
ligiously believed  amongst  many  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  in  the  upper 
classes  are  some  who  hesitate  not  to  confess  their  faith  in  it. 


IV. 

All  Saints'  Day  at  last!  and  a  fine  one.  It  was  to  be  an  eventful 
day,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  to  Clara  Fitzgerald.  She  hastened  the  break- 
fast for  herself  and  her  mother,  and  leaving  the  latter  to  the  care  of  the 
hired  French  nurse,  she  departed  likewise. 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  Miss  Clare  ?"  whispered  Babette,  as  she  came 
along  the  passage  to  open  the  house-door  for  the  young  lady. 

"Seen  who?" 

"  La  patronne"  answered  Babette,  with  one  of  her  favourite  jerking 
motions  towards  the  staircase.  "  She'll  be  down  by-and-by,  as  fine  as  an 
empress,  in  her  brown  satin  gown ;  and  she's  putting  white  net  sleeves 
over  her  old  wrists,  and  there's  a  pair  of  straw  gloves  lying  on  the  com- 
mode by  her  bonnet  and  new  cloak.     Won't  some  cats  nave  tails  I" 

"  Open  the  door,  Babette.     I  shall  be  late  at  mass." 

"  Not  so  late  as  she'll  be.     When  she  comes  out  in  that  brown  gown 
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and  sleeves,  she's  always  an  hour  fumbling  herself  to  rights  in  it  But 
for  the  love  of  all  the  saints,  Miss  Clare,"  continued  the  unceremonious 
Babette,  running  her  eyes  over  Clara,  "  why  did  yon  keep  on  your  old 
mourning  to-day  ?  And  all  the  commune  so  elegant,  and  you  with  those 
lovely  dresses  in  your  garde-robe !  I'm  sure  that  uncle  of  Madame  your 
mamma's  has  had  the  mourning  worn  ror  him  these  six  months.  It's 
getting  to  look  quite  rusty." 

"■  Oh  it's  no  matter,  black  or  white,"  uttered  Clara,  the  grieved  feeling 
in  her  heart  finding  vent,  ae  the  woman  spoke  about  mourning.  u  Don't 
keep  me  here,  Babette*     I  want  to  go." 

Babette  moved  her  back  from  against  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  and 
Clara,  passing  out,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Madame  Latange,  with 
whom  she  had  held  no  intercourse  since  the  departure  of  Francis.  She 
would  willingly  have  shrunk  away  now,  but  Babette-  had  shut  the  door, 
and  there  was  nowhere  to  shrink  to. 

"  Don't  look  so  scared,  young  lady,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  kind  tone*  to 
Clara's  very  great  astonishment.  "lam  not  going  to  reproach  you.  He 
is  gone,  and  to  indulge  our  ill  feeling  to  each  other  will  not  bring  him 
back  again.  Perhaps  I  might  have  liked  you  better,  but  you  see  I  had 
set  my  mind  on  his  marrying  Mam'selle  Anastasie.  She  was  just  the  wife 
for  him,  for  she  would  have  kept  the  ch&teau  together,  and  things  in  the 
kitchen  from  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  checked  Francis  in  his  generous 
fits." 

Madame  paused,  but  Clara  did  not  know  very  well  what  to  answer,  so 
Madame  went  on  again  : 

44  She  has  been  ungrateful,  has  Anastasie.  Actually  gone  and  promised 
to  marry  a  man  who's  at  mortal  enmity  with  me,  Farmer  Bran,  who  won 
a  lawsuit  from  me  last  year.  Since  then,  my  dear,  it  has  crossed  my 
mind  that  you  might  have  made  him  as  good  a  wife  as  she :  so  let  us  be 
friends  again.     You'll  go  to  mass  with  me  to-day." 

Clara  did.  Walking  into  church  side  by  side  with  Madame,  to  the 
wondering  astonishment  of  all  the  gazers  m  it.  She  promised  more 
than  that. 

"  Mother,"  said  Clara,  as  she  sat  by  her  mother's  bedside  that  evening, 
when  the  shades  of  night  were  gathering,  "  you  have  no  objection  to  my 
accompanying  Madame  Latange  to  pray  to-night  ?" 

"  Madame  Latange !" 

"  I  told  you,  dear  mother,  I  met  her  this  morning,  and  how  pleasant 
she  was.  She  is  coming  to  see  you,  when  to-day  and  to-morrow  are 
over." 

"  What  good's  Madame  Latange  to  do  me  ?"  querulously  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  "  I  don't  like  her.  Breaking  off  her  acquaintance  with 
us  as  she  did,  without  reason !" 

"  She  goes  to-night  to  pray  for  her  son,  in  the  church  and  at  his 
tombstone.     May  I  make  one  of  those  who  join  her  T* 

"  What,  in  the  cemetery?    Nonsense.     Von'B  catch  your  death  ?" 

"  Oh  nov  I  shall  be  well  wrapped  up*  We  knew  poor  Francis" — Clara's 
voice  trembled  here — "let  me  make  one  to  pray  for  die  repose  of  his 
soul." 

"  I  don't  see  why  its  repose  need  trouble  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald.    "Quite  the  contrary.     I  had  used  to  think  he  was  inclined  to 
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flirt  with  you,  and  that  you  encouraged  him.    There's  nothing  so  unlady- 
like for  a  young  girl  as  flirting,  Clara." 

"  Well,  mamma,  you  will  not  have  that  to  complain  of  again/'  sighed 
Clara.     "  I  may  go  with  Madame  ?" 

"  Now  I  don  t  want  to  be  teased.  My  arms  are  in  excruciating  pain, 
and  it's  nothing  to  me  whether  you  go  or  not.  But  i£  you  catch  rheu- 
matic fever  in  the  cemetery,  there'll  be  nobody  to  nurse  you,  recollect." 

A  goodly  company  of  matrons  and  maids  went  forth  that  night  with 
Madame  Latange.  The  great  bell  boomed  out  incessantly :  the  church 
was  crowded  with  devout  groups*  bowed  ia  silence  before  their  many 
candles,  the  grease  from  which  guttered  down,  in  pate*,  on  the  stone 
floor,  and  the  priests,  for  the  last  time  that  long  day,  sang  over  their 
monotonous  chants,  A  little  before  nine,  the  last  candle  offered  up  by 
Madame  Latange  had  expired. 

The  cemetery  waa  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  on.  the  high 
read,  and  it  was  a  dreary  walk  to  it  that  night.  Many  a  would-be  stout, 
heart  failed,  on  its  egress  from  the  church,  and  scampered  home*  instead 
of  turning  to  the  cemetery.  Mademoiselle  Anastasie,  who  was  a  very 
coward,  had  been  brought  by  her  aunt  against  her  will.  She-  spoke  out 
at  the  last  moment. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven*  don't  go,  my  aunt,"  she  implored,  with 
chattering  teeth ;  "  wait  till  daylight.  The  shades  will  have  returned  to 
purgatory  then,  and  we  can  all  join  you,  and  pray  in  peace.  For  myself* 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  utter  a  single  '  Notre  Pern'  through  fright,  and 
looking  out  for  what  may  appear  to  us." 

Madam*  Latange'a  only  answer  was  the  taking  of  Mam'selle  Anas- 
tasie by  the  arm,  and  marching  her  off  towards  the  cemetery;  her 
serving  man,  Paul*  walking  first  with  a  blazing  torch*  and  the  group  of 
courageous  ones,  who  were  determined  to  accompany  her,  huddling  dose 
behind*  holding  on  to  each  others'  clothes,  and  treading  on  each  others' 
heels. 

"  But  is  madame  not  afraid  that  she  shall  see  the  spirit  of  poor  Master 
Francis?"  timidly  cried  Paul,  who  by  no  means  admired  the  position 
assigned  him  in  the  march. 

"My  eyes  have  ached  to  see  him  so  long  that  they  would  rejoice 
in  the  sight,"  replied  his  mistress,  who  was  putting  on  great  valiance. 

"Iffh! — ighi — igh!"  shrieked  out  Mam'selle  Anastasie,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  shrill  screams,  "what's  that  over  the  hedge,  on  the  road-side?" 

Considerable  confusion  ensued,  cries,  and  everybody  laying  hold  of 
one?  another. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  ladies,"  said  die  unfortunate  torchbearer, 
standing  stock  still,  "  if.  you  are  to  frighten  one  like  this*  I  can't  go  ia 
advance.  Madame  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  I'd  rather  lose  my  place 
first." 

"  Courage,"  interposed'  Madame  Latange*  "  If  you  all  walk,,  holding 
on  to  each  other,  and  bend  your  eyes  on  the  ground,  there'll  he  m>  danger 
of  our  seeing  anything,  and  your  alarm  will  subside.  As  for  Mademoi- 
seUa  Anastasie^  rand*  if  she  frightens  us  again,  III  leave  hex  hens*  in  the 
road,  by  herself,  till  we  come  back." 

The  threat  imposed  silence  on  Mademoiselle,  Anastasie,  and  the  pro- 
cession (if  suck  a>  masA  of  timid  heads  huddling  together  could  be  called 
one)  naanmed  its  toy.    It  eame*  in  time,  to  th&  gate  of  the  cemetery, 
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and  bore  on,  through  its  cold  grass,  to  the  corner,  where  stood  the  tomb 
of  Francis  Latange. 

It  was  a  handsome  monument  of  black  marble :  a  white  urn  and 
drooping  willow  carved  on  it. 

Francois  Latange, 

Fils  unique  de  Pierre  Latange  et  ae  Francoise  de  Brie. 

Tue*  devant  Sevastopol,  le  18  de  Juin  1855,  agl  de  22  ans. 

Priez  pour  lui. 

They  sank  on  their  knees  around  the  tomb,  and  the  sobs  of  the  mother 
broke  forth  aloud.  Clara  Fitzgerald  was  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
her  head  pressed  on  the  cold  marble,  and  her  grief  silent ;  but  many 
sobbed  out,  in  concert  with  Madame.  And  so  they  knelt,  and  sobbed, 
and  prayed :  a  strange  group  to  look  on,  in  that  dark  night,  in  that 
lonely  graveyard. 

Paul's  torch  was  coming  to  an  end,  but  he  was  provided  with  others, 
and,  rising  up,  proceeded  to  light  one.  This  little  diversion  caused  la 
mere  Coe,  who  was  of  the  party,  to  look  up.  Being  middle-aged  and 
stout,  she  was  getting  tired  of  her  kneeling  position,  and  the  cramp  was 
coming  into  her  legs. 

A  hideous  shriek,  an  unearthly  howl,  and  Madame  Coe,  from  whom 
they  proceeded,  flung  her  arms  round  the  legs  of  the  startled  Paul,  and 
buried  her  face  against  them,  and  howled  interminably.  Whatever  had 
taken  la  mere  Coe  ? 

"  There  he  is !  his  own  spectre !"  she  burst  forth,  her  voice  shrill  with 
terror.     "  I  knew  it  would  appear." 

Paul  raised  his  torch,  and  the  unhappy  devotees  lifted  up  their  heads, 
and  looked  as  high  in  the  air  as  its  light  would  allow.  Standing  close 
by  his  own  tombstone,  his  head  bending  forward,  as  if  to  read  its  in- 
scription, was  the  spectre  of  Francis  Latange.  Thin,  worn,  his  cheeks 
pale,  his  eyes  sunk,  there  it  was,  with  only  one  arm,  and  in  a  faded  old 
suit  of  regimentals :  no  doubt  what  he  had  died  in. 

What  were  the  screams  of  Mother  Coe  to  those  which  now  ensued  ? 
Not  a  saint  in  the  calendar  but  was  invoked  with  every  variety  of 
terrified  aspiration,  and  the  wretched  group  started  to  their  feet  and 
rushed  away,  pell-mell,  out  of  the  haunted  cemetery ;  Paul,  dropping  his 
torch)  and  ungallantly  shaking  off  the  ladies,  flew  before,  and  the  ghost 
after  them,  Mother  Coe  shrieking,  some  praying,  and  the  rest  yelling. 
The  noise  penetrated  all  the  way  to  St.  Eloi. 

Clara  Fitzgerald  did  not  fly  with  the  rest.  In  rising  to  do  so,  her 
foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  she  was  thrown  heavily  down  again. 
Her  companions  were  then  at  a  distance,  and  she  remained,  clasping 
the  marble  stone,  overcome  with  faintness  and  extremity  of  terror.  It 
was  not  lessened  when  she  saw  the  ghost  striding  back  again,  in  very 
unghostly  fashion.  It  took  up  the  torch,  which  was  flickering  away 
against  the  side  of  the  stone,  and  held  it  to  her  face. 

"  Clare,"  it  gently  said — and,  with  the  words,  Clara  began  to  suspect 
it  was  no  ghost,  but  real  flesh  and  blood — "  do  I  frighten  you  ? " 

But  she  was  too  terrified  still  to  answer,  and  her  teeth  chattered,  and 
her  frame  shook. 

"  I  have  still  one  arm  left,"  he  said,  digging  the  torch  in  the  earth,  so 
that  it  still  gave  its  light,  and  passing  his  arm  round  Clara.  "  Those 
terrified  women  must  have  concluded  I  was  my  own  spectre,  for  I  see  yon 
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have  got  my  death  recorded  here  conspicuously.  Some  mistake  in  the 
returns." 

"  But  is  it  really  you?"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  "  We  thought 
you  were  dead." 

"  So  I  was  nearly,  Clare.  They  took  me  up  for  it,  last  June,  in  the 
storming  of  the  Malakhof.  I  have  come  home  to  recruit  my  strength, 
come  home  for  good :  a  one-armed  man  is  useless  as  a  soldier.  Perhaps 
you  too  will  reject  me  now." 

Her  tears  flowed  on — delicious  tears  ! 

"  Oh,  Clare,"  he  whispered,  as  he  strained  her  more  closely  to  him, 
"  though  I  have  only  one  arm  left,  it  shall  be  found  powerful  to  protect 
you  through  life — my  cherished  wife.  I  said  I  would  come  home  to  you, 
my  darling.  None  knew  the  fervent  prayer  I  offered  up  for  it,  save  God, 
and  He  recorded  and  blessed  it." 

"  But  did  you  drop  from  the  clouds?"  demanded  Madame  Latange, 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears  and  Francis's  explanations,  when  he  got  home. 

"  No,  mother,  I  dropped  from  the  diligence.  We  were  invalided 
home,  via  Marseilles,  and  I  arrived  at  Calais  to-day.  There  I  got  a 
banquette  place  in  the  six  o'clock  diligence,  and  so  reached  here.  The 
first  nice  I  saw  was  Pere  Duterte's,  and  he,  when  he  recovered  from  his 
wonder,  volunteered  the  information  that  a  company  had  just  started  to 
pray  over  my  grave  in  the  cemetery.  So  I  thought  I'd  go  after  it,  and 
sent  Duterte  up  here  to  break  the  news  to  my  father.  How  you  all 
screamed !" 

"  But  you  are  so  piteously  thin  and  ill,  Francis !  And  your  one  arm ! 
It  is  dreadful." 

"  Never  mind,  mother.  I  shall  get  strong  again.  And  for  my  lost 
arm — it  might  have  been  worse." 

"  Francois,  mon  cher,"  uttered  the  old  man,  with  imploring  eyes, 
a  you  will  not  go  away  again  ?" 

"  Never,  father.  I  have  sown  my  wild  oats,  and  have  come  home  to 
settle.     If  my  mother  will  allow  me." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  my  son,"  she  replied,  with  a  pointed  meaning  in  her 
tone.  "  Mademoiselle  Anastasie's  going  to  settle  herself  also,  Francis; 
with  Farmer  Bran." 

*'  It  is  not  fixed  ;  there's  nothing  decided  ;  I'm  not  obliged  to  have 
him,  now  my  cousin  is  come  home,"  eagerly  interrupted  Mademoiselle 
Anastasie.     "  And  I  think  him  an  old  bear. 

"  You  should  have  discovered  that  before,"  said  Madame  Latange  to 
her  niece. 

"  She  will  make  you  a  dutiful  daughter,  mother  dear,"  whispered 
Francis,  "  though  she  is  an  English  girl.     Will  you  not  try  her?" 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  so,  my  son,  so  I  may  as  well  say  Yes, 
at  once,"  she  replied,  fondly  clasping  his  offered  hand.  "  You  may  go 
to-morrow,  and  fetch  her  to  dinner." 

"  A  nice  wife  she'll  make,"  cried  out  Mam'selle  Anastasie,  red  with 

r'te.      "  She'll  never  look  after  the  eggs ;  they'll  be  half  lost,  you'll  see. 
d  I  know  she  could  not  make  an  omelette  if  she  tried." 
"  111  teach  her,"  said  Madame. 
"  Grace  a  Dieu!"  uttered  old  Pere  Latange. 
Jan. — vol.  cvi.  no.  ccccxxi.  h 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  IN  K8ANCE. 

BY  BIB  HA.7HANIEL, 
VL — GUSTAVB   PuANCHE. 

Critics,  by  courtesy  and  conventionally  so  called,  swarm  in  buxzwg 
legions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Rkader,  mtbauditur :  Tj*t\  o-eavrov, 
Sir  Nat!" — Sis  Nat.  "Svrtimr.")  But  a  critic  of  M.  Planche's  weight 
and  figure  is  a  rarusima  atii*  in  terris.  It  is  practically  an  abuse  of 
the  parts  of  speech  to  pat  him  in  the  same  category  with  diem.  The 
generic  title  covers  him  and  them,  distinct  as  they  are  in  species,  much 
as  the  term  University-man  includes  alike  the  double-first  and  the  iroXXm, 
or  as  the  immortality  of  the  iEneid  extends  to  fortisque  Gyas  fortisque 
Cloanthus  as  well  as  to  pius  JEneas,  or  at  the  histrionic  profession  num- 
bers not  only  the  genius  who  enacts  Hamlet,  but  the  twin  walking-sticks 
who  play  Bosencrantz  and  OuUdenstem.  We  do  not  claim  for  M. 
Planche  the  very  highest  place  m  the  critical  guild,  or  the  next  to  it* 
or  the  next  but  one,  and  are  far  from  accepting,  on  faith,  his  own  estimate 
of  himself,  implicit  or  explicit  (and,  sooth  to  say,  if  implicit  in  form,  it 
is  explicit  enough  in  spirit :  if  he  blows  his  own  trumpet,  he  does  it  with 
no  uncertain  sound) ;  but  at  least  he  is  one  who  brings  method,  philo- 
sophy, and  science  to  bear  on  his  critical  studies ;  he  is  no  desultory 
dawdler,  no  shallow  dogmatist ;  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  give  judg- 
ment on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  by  instinct;  who  vent  oracular  deliver- 
ances, by  intuition ;  and  who  spare  us,  as  well  they  may  (in  fact,  as 
needs  they  must),  their  reasons.  M.  Planche  has  his  reasons  for  his 
verdicts,  and  gives  them  ;  he  has  premisses  for  his  conclusions,  and  pro- 
pounds them.  If  he  begs  to  differ  from  a  received  opinion,  it  is  always 
with  an  et  void  pourquoi.  If  he  prefers  Victor  Hugo's  "  Femlles 
d'Automne"  to  his  "  Orientates,"  be  lets  us  know  the  reason  why— pre- 
facing the  statement  of  it  with  a  void  pourquoi,  and  appending  a  wMt 
pourquoi  when  the  statement  is  on  the  record.  And  what  he  practises 
himself,  he  expects  from  others;— as  where,  reviewing  M.  Villemain's 
Preface  to  the  new  French  Dictionary,  and  taking  exception  to  the 
writer's  depreciation  of  the  style  of  the  encyclopedists,  when  compared 
with  their  Augustan  forerunners,  he  observes :  "  £  have  no  wish  to  twit 
him  with  this  peculiarity  of  taste  ;  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  prefer  the 
austerest,  chastest  epoch  in  our  literature.  But  he  owed  it  to  himself,  he 
owed  it  to  the  Academy,  to  explain  his  reasons  for  this  preference/'  Ac- 
M.  Planche  has  bitterly  denounced  the  want  of  frank  and  loyal  critics, 
and  the  "  scandalous  prostitution"  of  his  craft,  to  purposes  of  sordid  hire ; 
to  the  no-meanings  of  slip-shod  indifference,  elegantly  apathetic,  broaching 
all  questions,  solving  none ;  to  reckless  cleverness,  scattering  fine  things 
haphazard ;  and  to  stiff  starched  pedantry,  far-seeing  only  into  the  far 
back,  purblind  to  the  present,  stark  bW  to  the  future.  But  there  is  a 
criticism,  and  with  it  M.  Planche  oasts  hi  Ms  lot,  which  is  "severe, 
watchful,  impartial,  recognising  no*  other  law  than  conscience,  no  other 
end  than  truth."  Of  this  order  of  criticissn  he  would  be,  sad  in  many 
respects  is,  a  Representative  Man,  worthy  ef  al  accepts**)*. 
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II.  Alfred  Michiek*  hat  laid  stress  on  the  coolly-conducted  plagiarism 
of  M.  Pkmche,— esmecially  Mb  0W40i*appropriation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
critical  biography  of  Fielding.     A  reviewer  m  one  of  oar  (now  defunct^ 
one  and  all)  Foreign  Quarterlies,  while  calling"  this  a  "  very  impudent 
ttpittdoctKra/'  and  while  allowing-  that  M.  Planehe's  literary  essays  eon* 
tain  some  barefaced  picking'  and  stealing  from  osiers,  and  not  a  few 
errors  all  his  own,  affirms  that  all  these  drawback*  may  be  admitted  to 
the  utmost,  and  yet  not  affect  M,  Planehe's  reputation  a*  **  the  most  pene- 
trating and  redoubtable  critic  of  the  day."     His  great  merit,  it  is  urged, 
consists  in  the  oertauity  of  his  glanoe— in  seeing  at  ones  the  difference 
between  what  the  author  under  his  review  intended  and  what  he  has 
really  accomplished,  f    Hence  he  is  said  to  hare  been  for  many  years  the 
terror  of  the  poets — "and  justly,  for  with  a  keen  ghmee  he  saw  through 
all  their  sophistical  pretences,  and  detected  the  latent  frdsenesB  of  the 
ideas  which  glittering  verses  or  paradoxical  systems  had  served  to  con- 
ceal."    If  he  saw  from  the  first  the  "astomsmwg  genius"  of  Madame 
Dudevant,  so  dad  he  "the  false,  mechanical,  paradoxical  talent"^  of 
Victor  Hngo.     The  latter  has  had  to  bear  a  deal  of  rough  usage  at  his 
hands.     M.  Planehe  ridicules  die  excess  of  costume  and  upholstery  lore 
in  Notre-Dame,  to  the  exclusion  of  living  men  and  women :  "it  is  plain 
the  author  would  much  more  readily  put  up  with  the  cathedral  without 
deacon  or  ringer,  than  with  deacon  or  ringer  without  the  cathedral.'9 
Quasimodo  and  Claude  FroUo  are  mere  points  baptised  with  the  names  of 
men  ;  jewels  and  apparel  are  the  chief,  nay  the  only  actors  in  this  book. 
Certain  ballads  of  the  same  author  are  said  to  mark,  in  M.  Hugo's 
career,  a  lamentable  transit  from  incomplete  thought  to  abolition  of  all 
thought  whatsoever.     In  the  "  Orientates,"  he  "  says  all  that  he  wishes, 
bat  it  should  be  added  that  he  has  nothing  to  say."   "  I  can  understand/' 
says  M.  Planehe  again,  "why  M.  Hugo  admires  and  applauds  himself  in 
the  Oriemtake;  for  his  object  was  to  strike  us  blind,  and  that  object  is 
attained."   Eugene  Scribe  is  another  of  the  critic's  black  sheep,  at  whose 
expense  he  is  severe  and  satirical  d  discretion — making  merry,  especially, 
at  the  dramatist's  reception  at  the  Academy,  for  which  occasion  he  happily 
"  found  time  to  pen  his  discourse  between  a  cavatina  and  a  trio" — while 
K  ViHetnaia  is  flouted  for  his  part  in  the  scene,  in  answering  the  dis- 
course of  the  new  member ;  the  historian  being  characterised  as  one  who 
cannot  take,  but  is  active  at  following,  the  lead — constituting  himself  the 
tribune  of  a  successful  cause,  or  of  a  cause  within  an  ace  of  success — 
careful  not  to  compromise  himself  in  behalf  of  adventurers,  but  proclaim- 
ing in  clear  and  sonorous  tones  the  triumph  of  ideas  which  are  triumph- 
ant.    "Ten  years  ago,"  it  is  objected  (we  may  call  it  thirty  years  ago 
now),  "  M,  Villemain  would  only  hare  offered  M.  Scribe  contempt  or 
cold  respect;  to-day,  the  breach  being  already  opened  and  stormed,  M. 
Villemain  mounts  courageously  to  the  assault.      Chateaubriand  found  no 

•  fiistolre  dev  Idee*  Lftt&aires  en  Fiance  an  XEE*  Steele"  (1842). 

t  "This  is  ths  touchstone  of  criticism  The  poet  deceives  himself,  and  then 
deceives  his  readers  by  a  dexterous  or  pompous  exhibition  of  his  aim.  The  word 
is  taken  for  the  deed;  tinsel  holds  the  place  of  gold j  and,  since  both  glitter  alike, 
the  public  needs  the  real  connoisseur  to  warn  it  of  the  counterfeit."— British  and' 
fbrelgn  Xevfac,  vol.  xvi. 
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dazzled  votary  in  M.  Planche.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  says  he,  peer,  ambas- 
sador, and  minister  of  state,  had  persuaded  his  readers  that  he  was  a  great 
statesman,  who  wrote  poetry  at  snatches  of  leisure  ;  and  the  multitude 
was  astounded  at  this  universality  of  genius  :  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  author  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity, "  the  "  Martyrs,"  and 
the  "  Itinerary,"  had  persuaded  the  legislators  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
ambassadors  of  Europe,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Restoration,  that  he 
was,  above  all  and  before  all  else,  a  master  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
that,  by  the  beauty  of  his  speeches,  he  swayed  the  Chambers  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  Thus  the  statesman  and  the  author  aggrandised  each  the 
other,  people  being  forbidden  to  think  of  them  apart;  but  in  effect, 
when  once  separately  scrutinised,  the  statesman  and  the  author  dwindle 
to  far  less  marvellous  proportions.  We  then  find  in  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand nothing  beyond  a  reader  of  fine  discourses,  a  writer  of  a  high 
class,  but  one  whose  name  will  long  outlive  his  works.  Of  the  "  Genius 
of  Christianity,"  M.  Planche  remarks,  that  had  there  been  a  Madame  du 
Deffand,  or  one  of  her  quality,  among  the  women  of  the  Consulate,  this 
book  would  have  been  characterised  more  severely  than  the  Esprit  des 
Lois:  "  it  might  have  been  called  without  injustice  les  Agrements  de  la 
Religion  Chretienne" — for,  in  truth,  he  adds,  neither  history,  nor  philo- 
sophy, nor  art  regarded  in  its  various  aspects,  is  fairly  dwelt  with  in  the 
"  Genius  of  Christianity,"  which  is  really  a  book  written  for  lounging 
womankind,  and  for  young  gentlemen  who  devote  their  time  to  gaming, 
fencing,  and  riding ;  while  for  earnest  minds  who  read  for  other  purposes 
than  mere  diversion,  it  is  a  barren  repast,  a  flavourless  kind  of  fruit,  a  sapless 
plant,  just  so  much  light  dust,  valueless  in  itself,  but  gleaming  and  gilded, 
and  so  engaging  the  eye  that  admires  all  that  glitters  though  it  be  not 
gold.  Delavigne  is  rallied  on  the  cautious  adjustment  of  his  plays  to  the 
timidity  of  public  taste  or  classical  tradition  ;  Dumas,  on  assailing  it  with- 
out first  appraising  the  worth  of  the  monument  he  set  about  destroying 
— preoccupied  by  Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  and  rashly  undertaking  war 
against  the  ideal,  that  it  to  say,  against  poetry  itself;  Eugene  Sue,  on  the 
hash  he  made  of  history  and  romance  in  his  historical  romance  of  "  Latreau- 
mont" — of  which  the  critic  declares  himself  forced  to  speak  with  severity, 
"  because  the  way  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  himself  and  his  writings 
does  away  with  every  thought  of  indulgence."  The  day  has  been  when 
the  rising  talent  of  the  great  nation  shook  in  its  souliers  (if  it  had  them ; 
if  not,  perhaps  in  its  sabots)  at  the  name  and  fame  of  that  terrible  Gustave 
Planche. 

In  analysing  poem,  play,  or  romance,  he  shows  the  hand  of  a  master. 
He  leaves  to  others  the  practice  of  that  kind  of  analysis  which  consists  in 
a  mere  abridgment,  a  dry  though  minute  abstract  of  the  plot  and  pur- 
pose. Thus,  in  a  notice  of  Delavigne's  Don  Juan  cFAutriche,  he  pre- 
faces his  analysis  of  the  "characters"  of  the  piece  by  a  warning  to  his 
readers  that  he  is  not  going  to  resumer  the  story  of  it ;  "  for  it  is  my 
belief,"  he  says,  "  that  neither  literature  nor  the  public  is  ever  a  gainer 
by  proces-verbaux."  If  there  be  readers  who  expect  from  their  journal  a 
dramatic  bill  of  fare  of  the  current  play,  just  as  gourmands  do  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  feast,  before  they  give  the  signal  to  their  curiosity  or  their 
appetite, — he  bows  out  such  readers,  as  gentry  to  whom  criticism  has 
nothing  to  say,  and  for  whom  he  neither  has  written,  writes,  nor  will 
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write.  As  instances  of  the  power,  the  delicacy,  the  often  subtle  psycholo- 
gical art,  which  distinguish  his  analyses  of  fictitious  character,  may  be 
mentioned  his  study  of  Manon  Lescaut — who,  whatever  the  extent  of  her 
errors,  "  never  fails  to  soften  our  indignation  by  her  tender  and  ingenuous 
ways,"— of  the  Chevalier  Desgrieux,  in  the  same  tale,  who,  the  better  to 
enjoy  the  present,  shuts  his  ears  to  the  menaces  of  the  future,  and  who 
will  not  doubt,  because  to  doubt  were  at  once  the  doom  of  his  happiness ; 
—of  George  Bussy,  in  Jules  Sandeau's  Marianna,  too  true  an  exponent 
of  the  too  true  doctrine  that  "  love  is  assuredly  the  most  cruel  and  selfish 
of  all  the  passions," — and,  indeed,  of  nearly  all  the  characters  in  the  same 
careful  novelist's  writings,  most  of  which  exhibit  the  same  ingenious 
though  latent  alliance  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  the  same  skill  in  drawing 
forth  action  from  thought,  and  embodying  in  the  actors  the  ideas  engen- 
dered by  reflection.  Similar  examples  may  be  seen  in  M.  Planche's  review 
of  Sain te  Beuve's  VoluptS,  and  anatomy  of  the  heart  of  Amaury,  its  un- 
heroic  hero ;  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  love  and  lovers  in  George  Sand's 
Lelia — the  sensitive,  heart-shattered  Stenio,  who  resolves  on  slaying  the 
soul  within  him  that  he  may  forget,  what  he  has  failed  to  reach  unto,  the 
heaven  above  him, — Trenmor,  rifted  with  powers  of  genius  and  will  suffi- 
cient to  realise  the  grandest  thoughts,  the  most  colossal  enterprises,  but 
selecting  the  gamester's  career,  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  destiny, — Magnus,  a  weak  and  halting  nature,  capable  of  self-denial 
and  enthusiasm,  but  credulous,  superstitious,  forsaking  the  world  that  the 
world  may  not  be  his  ruin, — Pulchlrie,  flesh-and- blood  symbol  of  sen- 
suous pleasure,  raised  to  its  topmost  height, — and  L61ia  herself,  type  of 
that  scepticism  of  the  heart  which  comes  of  duped  affection.  Equally 
subtle  and  discriminative  is  our  critic's  analysis  of  the  hearts  that  beat, 
and  bound,  and  are  so  disquieted  in  vain,  in  the  same  epicene  author's 
Jacques, — including  Fernando,  who  accounts  "  change"  in  love  a  word 
void  of  sense,  and  to  whom  fidelity  is  a  law  of  destiny,  irresistible,  a 
necessity  of  the  heart, — and  Octave,  whose  course  of  love  has  been  a 
series  of  transports  and  humiliations, — and  Sylvia,  who  cannot  love,  be- 
cause she  has  had  dreams  of  a  love  beyond  the  possible, — and  Jacques, 
who  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  suffering  and  resignation,  and 
though  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  true  love  and  constant  faith,  has  not 
forsworn  love  itself,  but  watches  with  calm  and  steady  gaze  the  blood 
that  trickles  from  his  wounds — who  holds  that  duty  is  action,  and  that 
the  highest  wisdom,  the  loftiest  dignity,  is  devotedness  extended  to  its 
utmost  limits.  While  the  English  reader,  however,  cannot  but  admire 
the  searching  and  sympathetic  quality  of  M.  Planche's  exegesis,  as  dis- 
played in  studies  of  this  description,  he  will  miss  the  moral  tone  of  excep- 
tion, warning,  protest,  which  he  looks  for  in  a  systematic  commentary  on 
the  novels  of  that 

large-brain'd  woman  and  large-hearted  man, 

Self-styled  George  Sand— whose  soul,  amid  the  lions 

Of  her  tumultuous  senses,  moans  defiance, 

And  answers  roar  for  roar,  as  spirits  can.*  .... 

The  English  reader  in  question  will,  in  fact,  generally  speaking,  prefer 
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M.  Planche  in  such  moods  as  that  in  which,  for  example,  he  points  out « 
capital  distinction  between  Sophocles  And  Shakspeare — the  dirikiotm 
between  what  is  aimple  and  what  is  complex.  He  show*,  with  gnat 
ability,  how  far  die  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  from  being,  like  thoat 
of  Sophocles,  restricted  to  the  expression  of  one  single  passion  enelusirefty? 
how,  in  the  abort  apace  of  some  two  thousand  aeries,  they  undergo  and 
interpeet  an  infinite  aerie*  of  doubta  and  eosttradietsans,  and  are  swayed 
by  thoughts  and  passions  the  most  diversified,  withoutever  eeasiag  to  he 
their  very  9eives— metamorphoaed  and  multiplied,  but  retaining  their  in* 
dividuality  throughout.  This  complexity,  M.  Planche  reckons  the  main 
feature  in  Shakspeare's  dramas.  If  it  were  do  more  than  a  capricious 
variety,  a  reckless  aggregate  of  unexplained  doubts  and  aimless  passions, 
this  complexity  would  not  challenge  admiration  as  well  as  astonishment, 
as  at  present  it  does ;  in  that  case  astonishment  would  master  admiration, 
or  rather  pat  it  to  silence.  But  the  met  is,  as  the  critic  goes  on  to  showj 
that  all  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  character,  as  portrayed  by  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  are  made  infallibly  to  centre  in  the  most  harmoni- 
ous unity.  The  man  of  the  first  act  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  he  of  the 
second.;  sometimes  the  third  act  discovers  in  htm  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  an  unexpected  change  of  character;  nevertheless,  of  these  these 
men,  not  one,  upon  any  occasion,  or  under  whatever  aspect  he  may 
appear,  involves  a  contradiction  to  the  one  he  succeeds  in  the  action  of 
the  piece.  Never  is  the  new  face  worn  by  the  character  begotten  by  the 
poet's  genius  a  virtual  negation  of  the  old.  "  Unity  in  variety,  variety  m 
snky,  such  is  the  twofold  point  of  view  from  whieh  Shakspeare's  creation 
is  to  be  regarded.  Whether  he  treats  of  English  or  of  Roman  history  ; 
whether  engaged  in  depicting  Henry  VIII.  or  Coriolanus,  Richard  IIL 
or  Julius  Caesar,  he  is  unceasingly  one  and  many.  He  rejects  jm>  item  of 
the  accidents  of  human  life  which  can  serve  to  fill  up  the  portrait  of  his 
hero;  he  disdains  none  of  the  homely  details,  the  trivial  fond  records  of 
biography ;  but  he  is  careful  always  to  subject  these  accidents  and  details 
to  the  main  hues  traced  by  his  all-puiasant  wilL  Even  when  he  borrows 
the  .theme  of  his  comic  or  tragic  inventions  from  the  Italian  novelists  of 
she  sixteenth  century,  from  Giraldi,  or  fiandello,  he  still  holds  himself 
bound  in  allegiance  to  this  imperious  law  of  construction.  He  claims,  and 
esereisee  largely,  the  right  of  modifying,  extending,  interpreting,  the 
narratives  of  the  Italian  contour*.  As  soon  as  he  has  determined  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  the  episodes  he  will  introduce,  he  co-ordinates 
and  marshals  them  into  order  with  inflexible  logic.  -For  he  is  aware  .that 
the  creatures  of  mere  fancy  born  and  fared,  are  just  as  amenable  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  faculties  of  man,  as  the  personages  of  history." 
And  what  M.  Planche  says  to  this  effect,  of  Shakspeare's  drammtis 
persona,  he  applies  with  equal  emphasis  to  the  fables  in  which  those 
persona  play  their  part.  "  The  dramatic  programmes  of  this  man,  so 
profoundly  wise  in  his  very  boldest  singularities,  so  far-seeing  and  so  self- 
assured  in  his  most  impetuous  whims,  have  the  same  complexity  as  his 
heroes.  But  it  were  quite  to  misconceive  and  misrepresent  the  skilful 
construction  of  these  dramas  to  seek  for,  and  see,  in  them  an  exclusive 
design  teeooHe  the  curiosity  and  enchain  the  attention  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  incidents.  Tested  by  a  pitiless  dialectic,  there  is  net  a  single 
one  among  these  thousand  incidents  which  finis,  in  the  poet's  hands,  to 
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become  a  thing  of  use  if  not  of  necessity.  He  multiplies  his  means,  with- 
oat  ever  annulling  them ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  Shakspeare's 
prodigious  ekili  consists ."  "  He  lets  hi*  eye  sweep  over  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  but  without  forgetting  the  lines  of  the  landscape  on  which  he 
hae  already  gased.  If,  then,  he  happens  to  add  to  his  dramatic  machinery 
a  wheel  whim  to  you  seems  purposeless,  he  sure  that  he  will  soon  node- 
oeiVe  you.  The  machine  you  regarded  as  complete,  would  have  been  in* 
capable,  without  that  addition,  of  producing  the  effects  contemplated  by 
the  maker.  It  was  all  it  need  be  to  realise  your  previsions ;  but,  to  realise 
those  of  the  poet,  these  was  wanting  that  increment  of  power  which  he  has 
just  imparted  to  it.  Unquestionably  he  once  and  again  forsakes  the  high 
read,  and,  eie  his  goal  is  reached,  takes  numerous  windings  and  detours ; 
but  'every  one  of  these  digressions,  far  from  being  a  childish  diversion, 
really  prepares  the  mind  of  the  audience  for  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  denouement  itself."  And  so  with  Shakspeare's  dialogue ;  if  it  is  with- 
out •explicit  unity,  M.  Planche  asserts  its  implicit  unity.  What  language, 
he  asks,  can  suit  complex  characters  but  a  complex  language  ?  Objec- 
tions to  the  poet's  conceits,  and  pedantries,  and  puns,  and  coarse  pleasan- 
tries, and  heavy-laden  euphuisms,  he  dismisses  with  the  remark  that, 
properly  speaking,  aH  these  threads  of  glased  silk  and  common  wool  have 
but  a  slight  connexion  with  the  substance  of  the  stuff,  and  that  it  is  not 
in  these  hore^dtemere  we  should  study  Shakspeare's^art  of  dialogue. 
Under  this  perishable  bark  there  nourishes  an  amaranthine  tree  ;  below 
this  opaque  mass  there  lies  a  diamond  of  limpid  light ;  beneath  the  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  a  poet  of  all  time.  And  the  language 
of  this  poet,  which  belongs  to  all  generations,  though  in  nothing  it  recak 
the  .language  -of  Greek  tragedy,  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  whit  less  power- 
ful, or  less  logical  It  is  not  cast  in  the  same  mould,  but  it  is  of  an 
equally  pure  metal,  and  expresses  with  no  inferior  happiness  the  energy 
of  the  soldier  and  the  majesty  of  the  prince.* 

it  is  from  no  partiality  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  fatherland  that  M. 
Planche  says  tztese'civil  things  of  the  poet.  On  the  contrary,  he  seldom 
misses -an  opportunity  for  saying  things  not  too  civil  of  us  and  our  ways. 
The  great  poet  himself,  it  appears,  barbarian  as  he  was,  is  not  barbarian 
enougv.  lor  us  milicked  cubs  of  civilisation.  "  The  French,"  says  M. 
Haaehe,  and  quite  credibly,  "  are  not  generally  aware  that  Shakspeare 
is  nowhere  less  esteemed,  nowhere  less  admired,  than  in  his  own  country.9 
IFhe  upper  esatses  in  England,  he  assures  his  readers  (this  was  in  1837, 
iomexer),  "  prefer  Sheridan  Knowles  to  Shakspeare.''  The  English 
aristocracy  might  crowd  together,  at  Wellington's  installation  as  Chan- 
cellor <of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  hear  some  fragments  of  Shakspeare 
translated 'into  Oreek  iambics ;  "  but  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
'Othello*  and  *  Macbeth'  appear  rarely  on  the  bills"— (what  can  M.  Planche 
think  of  our  two  "  patent  theatres"  now  ?)— "  the  middle-class  dramas  of 
Sheridan  .Knowles  take  precedence  of '  Richard  III.'  and  <  King  Lear.' " 


"Semen  egoism  now  sways  Shakspeare's  native  country. "  England  is  up- 
braided, too,  with  her  neglect  of  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron — with  "  ingra- 
titude towards  the  only  poet  she  can  place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Milton.9 
Elsewhere,  iL  Planche  connects  mention  of  the  "  melodious  sounds  of  the 

*  See,  passim,  the  essay  "De  1'Etat  du  Theatre  en  France." 
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Italian  language,"  the  "  sonorous  and  haughty  speech  of  Spain,"  and  the 
"  guttural  accents  of  Germany,'1  with  the  "  hissing  idiom  of  that  immense 
counting-house  which  styles  itself  Great  Britain."  Ireland  is  one  "  deep, 
bleeding  wound,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  enough  to  repress  the  pride  of  the 
English  aristocracy."  "  London  is  triste,  beyond  a  doubt,  even  in  its  weal* 
thiest  suburbs,  even  in  its  boasted  parks ;  but  the  gloom  of  the  place  is  not 
so  much  in  the  bricks  of  the  houses,  as  in  the  attitude  and  demeanour  of  the 
inhabitants."  England  at  large  is  said  to  personify  industry ;  but  her  whole 
conduct,  it  seems,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  earliest  voyages,  re- 
fers to  mercantile  speculations,  and  she  "  signs  and  tears  up  treaties  only  to 
enlarge  her  workshops,  and  drive  a  brisk  export  trade  in  coal  and  iron." 
But  in  this  time  of  entente  cordiale  it  is  hardly  seasonable  to  rake  up  old 
bits  of  stones  of  stumbling  and  rocks  of  offence,  even  though  M.  Planche 
does  reproduce  them  in  the  new  editions  of  his  critical  miscellanies. 

In  nearly  all  his  reviews  he  is  a  punctilious  inspector  of  style.  His 
principle  with  regard  to  style  is,  that  it  must,  to  have  any  positive  value 
at  all,  be  the  direct  product  of  the  writer's  thought ;  that  whenever,  in 
fact,  it  proceeds  not  from  this  single  and  sovereign  source,  it  is  wanting 
in  force  and  life,  and  interprets  but  incompletely  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  which  the  discourse  is  composed,  and  is  incapable  of  conveying  either 
evidence  to  the  mind  or  emotion  to  the  heart.  He  insists  the  more  upon 
the  importance  of  style,  from  his  persuasion  that  the  question  is  one  which 
contemporary  critics  had  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  utter  neglect. 
Hence,  in  his  Portraits  LUteraires,  he  dwells  with  interest  on  the  style  of 
l'Abbe  Prevost,  which,  "  with  all  the  unquestionable  faults  which  disfigure 
it,  is  full  of  attraction  and  power, — spontaneous,  overflowing,  like  the 
thought  itself  of  the  author;"* — on  that  of  Jules  Sandeau,  "generally 
pure,  chastened,  transparent,"  expressing  nettement  the  writer's  meaning, 
so  that  the  idea  is  always  visible  beneath  the  image,  the  words  obeying 
the  thought,  and  never  wresting  it  from  its  shape  and  purpose, — analogy, 
"  that  supreme  law  of  style,"  being  constantly  respected  in  the  imagery 
employed; — on  that  of  Sainte  Beuve,  "pure  and  graceful,"  the  form 
of  whose  romance  ( Volupte)  admits  every  variety  and  shade  of  style, 
from  the  familiar  to  the  lyrical,  from  the  simple  and  nude  to  the  epical 
and  picturesque— though  the  romancer  may  have  disregarded  the  law 
which  presides,  or  should  preside  over,  the  succession  of  these  varieties 
and  shades — the  law,  namely,  of  sobriety,  of  moderation,  of  tasteful 
self-restraint ; — on  that  of  Ponsard,  whose  style  is  pronounced  the  best 

*  "  Prevost  seldom  knows  beforehand  what  use  he  Bhall  make  of  the  thought 
that  occurs  to  him;  he  treats  language  as  he  does  thought,  with  a  want  of  fore- 
sight which  might  pass  for  indolence,  were  it  not  that  every  page  proves  that  the 
author  gives  the  best  expression  he  can  to  the  idea  he  has  not  taken  time  to  select. 
We  are  certainly  far  enough  from  recommending  improvisation  as  a  literary 
method,  for  improvisation,  taken  per  «e,  amounts  to  a  negation  of  serious  art;  but 
we  are  constrained  to  own  that  Tre'vost,  for  once  in  his  life,  found  improvisation 
of  wonderful  service  to  him.  The  style  of  Manon  Lescaut,  in  spite  of  its  incor- 
rectness, is  invariably  natural,  perfectly  clear.  It  is  living,  lively,  rich  in 
imagery,  broadcast  with  felicitous  illustrations,  never  spoilt  by  rhetorical  artifice. 
It  is  born  together  with  the  thought,  which  it  follows  throughout  with  exemplary 
fidelity;  like  it,  unequal  and  irregular,  it  never  suffers  the  attention  to  relax." 
—Portraita  LUteraires.  ("  L'Abbe*  Prevost.") 
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thing  about  bis  Agnes  de  Mtranie,  it  being  free  and  fluent,  though 
deficient  in  unity;*  on  that  of  Lamartine,  who,  in  his  earlier  poems,  was 
little  solicitous  about  imposing  a  definite  form  on  his  ebullient  thoughts, 
but  trusted  to  his  " inspiration,"  and  rarely  "cross-examined"  the  first 
word  that  occurred — being  persuaded  that  there  is  for  every  sentiment 
some  one  fated  word  that  reflection  would  never  discover,  and  that  reflec- 
tion cannot  improve  or  correct, — and  accustomed  to  regard  style  as  a 
crystallisation,  all  the  motions  of  which  are  subject  to  unseen  laws,  so 
that  any  intervention  of  the  critical  faculty  is  to  be  mistrusted,  as 
hazarding  the  order  of  this  crystallising  arrangement.  The  style  of 
Casimir  Delavigne,  in  his  Louis  XL  (now  familiar  to  English  play-goers 
in  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault's  version),  is  censured  as  something  marvellous 
and  unheard-of,  a  sort  of  acrobatic  versification,  wherein  the  Alexandrine, 
between  two  rhymes  not  always  too  "  sisterly/'  executes,  sans  balancier, 
the  most  diversified  steps  and  evolutions.^  The  style  of  George  Sand's 
earlier  tales  is  commended  as  picturesque,  abundant,  ingenious  in  re- 
sources, adapted  for  utterances  the  most  varied,  simple,  yet  bold,  and 
making  good  progress  in  precision  and  purity : — "  the  style  of  Jacques 
is  like  a  lamp  of  alabaster,  the  light  within  being  made  visible  without; 
whereas  the  popular  style  of  the  day,  encrusted  with  glittering  stones, 
reflects  the  rays  that  come  upon  it  from  without,  but  as  for  a  flame 
within,  that  it  would  not  let  you  discover,  if  it  had  any."  Of  Guizot's 
style  it  is  remarked,  that  although  Montesquieu,  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois, 
has  shown  how  place  may  be  found  for  the  greatest  beauties  of  style  as 
well  in  political  philosophy  as  in  the  tableau  of  the  passions,  M.  Guizot, 
after  having  substituted  logic  for  history, (  forgot  to  impart  to  his  log-ic 
such  a  style  as  might  have  given  something  of  interest  and  life  to  tne 
exposition  of  his  ideas.  The  Guizot  school  of  composition,  in  this  respect, 
gives  occasion  to  our  critic  to  observe,  that,  among  savants,  the  same  as 
among  tfie  multitude,  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice,  in  favour  of 
which  it  is  held  that  science  may  dispense  with  style,  and  which  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the  danger  or  style  in  science.  This  prejudice 
be  assails,  as  resting  on  an  inaccurate  and  incomplete  notion  of  what 
style  really  is.  It  is  evident,  he  allows,  that  the  style  proper  to  romance 
or  ode  is  not  suited  to  geometry  or  physiology.     But  it  is  reasonable  to 

.  *  "There  are,  in  M.  Ponsard's  style,  three  elements  not  easily  to  be  reconciled :  a 
periphrastic  tone,  a  familiar  tone,  and  a  tone  betwixt  and  between  these  two,  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  define.  By  the  first,  periphrasis,  he  should  belong  to  the  school 
of  the  Empire  .  .  .  . ;  by  the  second,  or  familiar  tone,  he  would  approximate  to 
Corneille,  and  sometimes,  as  I  own  with  pleasure,  he  is  not  without  grandeur.  As 
to  the  intermediate  tone,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  call  it;  it  is  a  something 
which  is  neither  periphrasis,  nor  familiarity,  and  very  hard  to  describe— an  almost 
perpetual  monotone,  destitute  of  literary  value,  without  precision  or  clearness, 
and  wearying  the  attention  without  ever  moving  the  heart  or  exalting  the 
thoughts.  By  the  union,  or  rather  juxta-position,  of  these  three  elements,  M. 
Poniard  has  composed  a  style  which,  though  certainly  not  absolutely  original,  yet 
occasionally  charms  the  ear,  and  is  capable  of  producing  illusive  effects  on  inex- 
perienced  minds."— Ibid.    ("Poniard.") 

t  "  The  poet  has  silk  and  velvet  for  all  the  ideas  he  brings  forward.  In  Louis 
X/l,  periphrasis  reigns  supreme,  corpse  and  bloodshed  are  ennobled,"  &c— Ibid. 
("  Casimir  Delavigne."; 

t  In  the  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre." 
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seek  for,  and  it  is  possible  to  find,  a  beautiful  style  for  tbe  expression  of 
physiological  and  geometrical  truth*.  If  these  are  mathematicians  and 
naturalists  who  declaim  when  they  ought  to  demonstrate,  that  is  a  oris- 
fortune  for  which  style  is  not  responsible  ;  a  misfortune,  too,  that  would 
not  happen  if  all  mathematicians  and  naturalists  had  a  true  respect  (for 
style. 

M.  Pianche's  remarks  on  the  manner  of  the  old  writers  are  always 
clever  and  interesting.  As  where  he  shows  how,  from  Froissart  to  Mon- 
taigne, his  native  tongue  faithfully  reflects  the  passions  and  opinions  .of 
his  native  country.  Thus,  in  the  chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  expression  is  picturesque,  animated,  capricious,  irregular,  warlike: 
the  syntax  that  governs  its  evohisioae  resembling  the  tactics  employed  in 
governing  the  troops  of  the  Black  Prince— -being,  that  is  to  say,  lavish 
of  means,  prodigal,  improvident,  and  averse  from  choosing  the  nearest 
road.  The  language  of  Philippe  de  Cocaines,  again,  is  more  sober  in 
respect  of  imagery,  more  careful. of  its  resources,  more  skilfully  managed; 
but  then  its  prudence  not  uufrequently  merges  m  mere  eo  wardioe.  "  It  toe 
often  denies  itself  the  tumultuous  sympathy  which,  in  Froissart,  over- 
flowed iu  glowing  and  thronging  waves ;  it  suppresses  the  drapery,  nor 
does  it  ever  attain  to  the  exact  design  of  the  form.  It  is  a  language 
that  smacks  of  trade  and  the  counting-house,  fit  for  colporteur,  any,  or 
usurer,  often  ambiguous  in  its  very  precision.  It  has  lost  its  epic  vigour; 
it  has  forsaken  the  battle-field  for  the  privy  council  of  Louis  XL  ;  it  is 
no  longer  chivalrie,  but  cittish."  With  Montaigne,  the  French  Ian* 
guage  assumes  another  guise ;  it  is  imbued  with  Grsdcissns  and  Latinisms, 
but  with  sueh  skill  and  address,  that  it  has  the  hrightness  of  steel  without 
losing  the  pliancy  it  had  gained  under  the  hammer  in  coming  out  of  the 
furnace.  In  Hellenising,  it  stall  -remained  Gallic.  It  knows  right  wall 
whither  it  is  wending,  but  is  none  the  less  ready  to  take  a  devious  route. 
At  once  naive  and  sententious,  it  brings  together  imagination  and  reason 
with  wonderful  harmony;  it  has  both  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and  tfhe 
illuminations  of  philosophy.  It  gives  itself  up  to  the  portrayal  of 
human  sentiment,  as  though  emotion  were  its  one  sole  theme;  yet  when 
the  time  conies  to  knit  together  in  close-bound  sheaf  all  die  scattered 
ears  of  fruitful  thought,  it  is  equal  to  this  new  task:  it  is  as  rich  for-the 
artist  as  it  is  clear  for  the  thinker.  However,  the  syntax  of  Montaigne, 
suffice  as.it  might  for  the  capricious  reflection  of  the  E*sa£s,  undergoes  a 
marked  transformation  at  the  hands  of  Pascal.  The  diction  takes  % 
severer  and  more  exact  outline.  The  tsombioation  of  words  aims  nt 
something  more  than  the  mere  expression  of  the  general  or  particular, 
abstract  or  concrete  idea — it  aims  at  conciseness.  Syntax,  from  the  lips 
of  Pascal,  proclaims  a  sumptuary  law,  and  banishes  from  the  language 
all  effeminate  coquetry  ;  allows  itself  no  other  elegance  than  -die  severe  $ 
gathers  up  the  sweeping  train  of  rhetoric,  and  forbids  to  language  any 
tresnass  beyond  the  pale  of  thought.  This  implacable  austerity  is  soft- 
ened and  subdued  in  the  Esprit  dm  Lois  and  the  Eucd  omr  let  Mam* 
for  though  the  diction  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  is  as  well  wrought  as 
that  of  Pascal,  it  is  more  lightly  armed,  and  often  wears  coat  of  mail 
instead  of  cuirass. — In  this  manner  M.  Planche  traces  the  variations  sf 
the  French  language,  and  shows  how,  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  it 
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has  eteadtly  and  aenstbly  progressed  in  clearness  and  ptisAsitty---beeom~ 
ing  more  .limpid,  more  transparent,  in  each  new  phase  of  its  existence. 

Lfaspamg,  therefore,  are  Us  strictures  on  those  cwtewjneraries  whose 
style  threatens  a  «ebpte  or  decline  in  this  progressive  development.  On 
Eageae  Sue,  for  example,  who  u  seems*  to  treat  the  language  -with 
absolute  contempt,  overleaping  all  the  laws  of  style  d  pieds  joints  ;H  and 
the  "  unexampled"  sallies  and  somersaults  of  Delevigne;  and  the  gram- 
matical solecisms  that  bristle  in  Lamartme's  Jocetyn — where  sometimes 
pleurs  are  feminine,  sometimes  the  indicative  alternates  with  the  imper- 
fect tense,  at  three  lines'  distance,  and  the  singular  number  replaces  the 
plural,  to  accommodate  the  rhythm,  and  neuter  verbs  are  transfigured  into 
verbs  transitive,  as  occasion  may  require.  M.  Planche's  own  style  ought 
to  be  something  rich  and  rare,  for  self-vindication  against  angry  and 
very  numerous  retorts ;  and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
power,  scientific  arrangement,  and  artistic  finish,  which  warrant  its 
master's  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  others* 

His  criticisms  on  works  of  Art  eloquently  enforce  the  canon,  that 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  hands  of  eminent  masters,  have  always 
been  an  interpretation,  never  a  literal  copy,  of  the  model.  Take  these 
arts,  he  says,  at  the  most  splendid  epochs  of  their  history,  and  you  will 
never  find  them  separated  from  interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
ideal.  Form  and  colour,  as  employed  in  representing  the  human  model, 
are  made  to— not  literally  reproduce,  but — render  it  intelligible,  now  by 
exaggerating,  now  by  effacing  certain  particulars.  If  literal  fidelity  to 
nature  is  the  dernier  mot  of  human  art,  then  are  Phidias  and  Raffaelle 
far  below  the  figureB  of  Cuiiius.  If  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  allusion  produced,  than  is  coloured  wax,'  clothed  in 
serge,  very  superior  to  the  metopes  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  frescoes  of 
the  Vatican,  Honestly  to  affirm  that  nature,  servilely  <x>pied,  is  the 
highest  expression  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry,  is,  M.  Planche 
contends,  to  convict  oneself  of  having  never  had  a  glimpse  of,  much  less 
made  a  study  of,  the  laws  of  imagination,  whether  in  the  domain  of  con- 
science, or  in  that  of 'die  works  of  art  whieh  all  men  of  culture,  with  one 
consent,  declare  beautiful.  To  support  the  doctrine  of  realism  in  art,  is, 
he  asserts,  to  misapprehend  the  very  cause  of  that  admiration  which 
works  of  beauty  produce ;  it  is  to  remain  blind  to  the  beautiful;  it  is  to 
proclaim  one's  utter  incompetence  in  the  entire  province  of  aesthetics. 
True,  a  careful  study  of  the  real  is  indispensable  to  him  who  would  "  in- 
vent" something  in  marble,  on  canvas,  or  in  the  language  of  poetry ;  but 
this  study,  however  complete,  is  only  a  means  to,  not  a  guarantee  of,  in- 
vention. Imagination,  as  M.  Planehe  defines  it,  is  neither  mere  vision 
nor  recollection ;  it  is  something  of  both  these,  bnt  also  something  more 
^Unn  'fcoth ;  it  b  to  perceive  that  whieh  is  not,  that  whicn  never  has  'been, 
'that  which  yet  might  be ;  it  is  to  gaze,  face  to  face,  on  the  idea  descried  with 
3kely  faith ;  it  is  to  believe  as  sincerely,  for  some  moments,  in  the  heavenly 
sqiparitiatt,  as  in  the  world  which  sumnnds  us.  His  asthetien)  essays 
■aw,  hi  short,  rich  in  arguments  for  the  doctrine  maintained,  as  Sir  Btflwer 
Xytton  remarks,^*  by  every  true  critic  in  art,  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny 

*  In  «  AJtarGuuV'  t  "  Zanoniw 
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from  Winkelman  and  Vasari,  to  Reynolds  and  Fuseli,  that  Nature  is  not 
to  be  copied,  bat  exalted ;  that  the  loftiest  order  of  art,  selecting  only  the 
loftiest  combinations,  is  the  perpetual  struggle  of  Humanity  to  approach 
the  gods.*  We  hare  no  space  to  particularise,  however;  and  must  refer 
the  uninitiated  to  the  copious  writings  of  M.  Planche  in  this  department, 
for  only 

So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least, 

To  whet  your  stomachs  for  a  better  feast.f 


THE  REMONSTRANCE. 

BY  ALFRED  A.  WATT8. 

I  think  it's  but  fair  when  Philander  forgets, 

Or  would  have  us  believe  that  he  does  so,  his  debts 

To  Phyllis,  for  her  to  demand  her 
Just  rights  for  herself;  so  I'll  thank  you  to  pay 
Me  the  two  pair  of  gloves  that  you  lost  on  the  day 

When  the  Oxford  boat  beat  the  Leander. 

Don't  offer  excuses !    Don't  vow  that  you  thought 
You  had  paid  them  long  since,  or  protest  you  forgot 

That  you  were  the  person  to  lose  them. 
Such  pleas  won't  avau,  for  you  very  well  know 
You  made  an  engagement — and  broke  it— to  go 

To  Houbiganrs  with  me  to  choose  'em. 

But  repair  your  misdeeds,  while  there's  time,  for,  depend 
Upon  it,  you'll  very  soon  not  have  a  friend, 

If  in  this  shameless  way  you  betray  'em ; 
For  pray  how  is  it  possible  any  one  can 
Continue  to  be  hand-and-glove  with  a  man 

Who  bets  ladies  gloves  and  don't  pay  'em  ? 

And  if  paying  your  wager  you  still  should  disdain, 
My  forgiveness  hereafter  you'll  sue  for  in  vain, 
And  your  head  you  can  never  more  hold  up  again 

When  abroad  your  misdeeds  are  repeated. 
And  if  this  my  last  solemn  appeal  you  withstand, 
Be  assured  I'll  proclaim  them  throughout  all  the  land, 
And  you'll  forfeit  for  ever  a  shake  from  the  hand 

You've  so  very  un&nufeomely  treated. 

*  "  The  great  painter,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  like  the  great  author,  embodies  what 
it  possible  to  man,  it  is  true,  but  what  is  not  common  to  mankind  There  is  truth 
in  Hamlet,  in  Macbeth,  and  his  witches;  in  Desdemona;  in  Othello;  in  Prospero; 
and  in  Caliban;  there  is  truth  in  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle;  there  is  truth  in  the 
Apollo,  the  Antinotts,  and  the  Laocoon.  But  you  do  not  meet  the  originals  of  the 
words,  the  cartoons,  or  the  marble,  in  Oxford-street  or  St  James's."  Again: 
"  The  idea  is  not  inborn;  it  has  come  from  an  intense  study.  But  that  study  has 
been  of  the  ideal  that  can  be  raised  from  the  positive  and  the  actual  into  grandeur 
and  beauty."  He  adds,  that  the  common-place  public  scarcely  understand  the 
idealising  principle,  even  in  art    "  For  high  art  is  an  acquired  taste." 

t  Dryden's  Prologues. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

COFFEE-HOUSES  AND  THEIR  CLUBS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Coffee  and  chocolate-houses  were  the  favoured  resorts  of  wits,  politi- 
cians, gamblers,  quidnuncs,  and  men  about  town  in  general ;  not,  per- 
haps, so  much  for  the  purpose  of  sipping  coffee  or  chocolate  as  for  a  lounge, 
for  reading  the  papers,  hearing  the  news,  talking  politics,  and  playing  at 
cards,  lie  daily  papers,  it  would  seem,  were  to  be  perused  for  a  fee  of 
a  penny,  for  the  Guardian  (No.  160,  September  the  14th,  1713*),  says 
of  a  testy  old  coffee-house  politician,  "  He  here  lost  his  voice  a  second 
time  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage,  and  the  whole  company,  who  were  all 
of  them  Tories,  bursting  out  into  a  sudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his 
penny  in  great  wrath,  and  retired  with  a  most  formidable  frown." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading  coffee-houses,  and  we 
may  now  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  their  respective  visitors.  Thus : 
in  1724,  "  White's  Chocolate-house"  was  celebrated  for  its  piquet  and 
basset  clubs ;  "  Littleman's  Coffee-house"  for  its  sharpers  and  high  play- 
ing at  faro  j  "Tom's"  and  "Will's"  coffee-houses  were  also  frequented 
by  gamesters;  the  " Cocoa-Tree*  and  "Ozinda's"  by  Tory  politicians ; 
the  "Saint  James's"  by  Whigs;  the  "British  Coffee-house"  by  the 
Scotchmen  in  London;  " Youngman's"  by  officers;  "Oldman's"  by 
stockjobbers  of  an  inferior  grade  ;  "  Garraway's"  by  the  better  class  of 
citizens  and  traders ;  "  Robin's"  by  foreign  bankers  and  ambassadors ; 
"  Jonathan's"  by  stockjobbers ;  and  «  Button's,"  "  Child's,"  and  "  John's" 
by  authors.  At  a  later  period,  the  "  Grecian"  was  the  resort  of  politi- 
cians, and  "  Dolly's  Chop-house"  of  wits.  The  "  Chapter  Coffee-house," 
in  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  was  frequented  by  authors  and  critics,  who 
formed  themselves  into  knots  and  coteries,  each  occupying  a  box,  and 
criticising  public  men,  manners,  and  works.  In  1795,  Alexander  Ste- 
phens says,  one  box  to  which  he  belonged  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Buchan, 
the  author  of  the  "  Domestic  Medicine,"  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  founder  of 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  Alexander  Chalmers,  Doctor  Busby,  Macfarlane, 
Doctor  Fordyce,  Gower,  Berdmore,  Towers,  and  other  minor  celebrities. 

"White's  Chocolate-house,"  "Will's  Coffee-house,"  the  "Grecian," 
and  the  "  Saint  James's"  have  been  immortalised  by  the  Tatter.  From 
the  first  were  dated  "  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  entertain- 
ment;" from  Will's  issued  the  poetical  department ;  the  Grecian  furnished 
"the  papers  on  learning;"  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  was  gathered 
at  the  Saint  James's.  The  "  parlour  of  the  Grecian"  is  also  alluded  to 
by  Addison  as  being  at  that  time  the  forum  of  political  discussionists;  and 
"  Button's  Coffee-house"  is  made  immortal  as  the  gathering-place  of  the 

*  The  Daily  Courant,  the  first  daily  paper,  appeared  in  1703. 
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Spectator's  Club,  and  by  the  recollections  of  its  lion's-mouth  letter-box, 
always  open  for  communications  from  correspondents.  Here  Addison, 
Steele,  Pope,  Tickell,  Ambrose  Philips,  Carey,  Davenport,  and  Colonel 
Brett  spent  their  leisure  hours — Button,  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee-house, 
having  been  a  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Addison's  wife.  Gar- 
rawayY  has  been  enshrined  by  Swift  in  the  lines  descriptive  of  the  class 
of  persons  by  whom  it  was  frequented: 

Meantime  secure  on  Garraway  cliffs, 

A  savage  race  by  shipwrecks  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  foundered  skiffs, 

And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

These  were  the  stockbrokers  and  jobbers  of  Change-alley,  and.  full  of 
them,  no  doubt,  was  Garraway's  during  the  memorable  South- Sea  specu- 
lation* 

The  visitors  to  these  coffee-houses  at  length  began  to  form  themselves 
into  clubs — literary,  political,  convivial,  or  eccentric  Dean  Swift,  always 
up  to  his  ears  in  political  controversy,  founded  a  club  in  1712,  called  the 
"  Society  of  Brothers,"  consisting  of  the  men  of  rank  and  talent  among 
the  Tones,  meeting  first  at  the  Thatched  House,  which,  on  account  of  its 
high  charges,  was  abandoned  for  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  finally. settling 
at  Ozinda's  Coffee-house;  but,  on  this  club  splitting  on  the  rocks  of  party, 
he  organised  one  of  a  more  literary  character,  dubbed  the  M  Scriblerus 
Club,  of  which  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  St.  John  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gay,  and  himself  were  members,  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  produce  a  satire  upon  the  abuse  of  human  learning  ;  but  this 
club  was  destroyed  by  the  dissensions  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke. 
About  the  same  period,  or  rather  in  1710-11,  there  sprang  up  the 
"  October  Club,"  thus  described  by  Swift  :  u  A  set  of  above  a  hundred 
Parliament  men,  who  drink  October  beer  at  home,  and  meet  every  even- 
ing at  a  tavern*'  (the  Bell,  in  Ring-street,  Westminster)  "  near  the  Par- 
liament, to  consult  affairs,  and  drive  them  on  to  extremes  against  ftbe 
Whigs,  to  call  the  old  ministry  to  account,  and  get  off  five  or  six 
Means* 

We  are  indebted  to  "A  Humorous  Account  of  all  the  Remarkable 
Clubs  in  London  and  Westminster"  for  the  following  list  of  clubs  in  exist- 
ence in  1745  :  "  The  Virtuoso's  Club ;  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece j  the  Surly  Club;  the  Ugly  Club;  the  Split-farthing  Club;  the 
Mock-heroes  Club;  the  Beaux  Club;  the  Quack  Club;  the  Weekly 
Dancing  Club ;  the  Bird  Fancier's  Club ;  the  Chatterwit  Club ;  the 
Small  Coal-man's  Music  Club."  To  these  we  may  add  the  Kit  Cat 
Club  (on  staunch  Hanoverian  principles,  which  met  at  the  house  of  Kit 
Cat,  a  cook  in  Shire-lane);  the  Beef-steak  Club.  The  latter  club  was 
founded  by  Sheridan  the  elder,  in  1 753,  and  presided  over  by  the  cele- 
brated and  eccentric  Peg  Woffington,  the  actress,-  and  frequented  by 
members  of  Parliament  and  courtiers. 

Ther6  were  also  the  Pandemonium  Club,  held  in  Clarget-stseet, 
May-fair;  the  Blenheim  Club,  held  at  the  Blenheim  Tavern,  Bond- 
street;  the  Mitre  Club,  at  the  Mitre,  in  Essex-street,  Stoaud,  The 
Mitre  Club  was  founded  by  Doctor  Johnson,  the  landlord  of  the 
house  at  winch  it  net  having  Welt  eernmt  to  hi*  firiend  Thrale.    A 
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dub  at  the  Saint  James's*  which  was  ootaoomA  of  £dmond  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  Cwnberiand  the  dramatist,  the 
Dean  of  Deny,  William  and  Richard  Burke,  and  Doctor  Douglas,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ie  to  be  remembered  as  hatting  provoked  and 
prodooed  Goldsmith's  "Retaliation."  The  coterie,  which  amounted  to 
little  mot*  than  a  periodical  dinner-party,  had)  in  Goldamith's  absence, 
written  some  facetious,  good-natured  epitaphs  upon  him,  as  "the  late 
Doctor  Goldsmith,"  which  called  forth  the  brilliant  poem  of  the  "  Reta- 
liation*" which  he  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  cltib.  Goldsmith  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Literary  Society.  This  crab  was  founded  by 
Doctor  Johnson  (a  prolific  clubbwt,  who  defines  the  word  club  in  his 
dictionary  so  partially),  on  the  model  of  a  similar  one  founded  by  him 
previously  in  Ivy-lane.  The  number  of  members  was  limited  to  nine : 
and  the  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Doctor 
Nugent,  Bennett,  Langton,  Topbam  Beanclerk,  Cbamier  (secretary  at 
the  War  Office),  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith,  who  met  and  supped 
together  every  Monday  night  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard-sftreet, 
Soho ;  but  the  bounds  of  the  club  were  extended  some  years  later,  and 
Garrick,  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir  William  Jones  the  Orientalist,  and 
Bos  well  admitted.  Goldsmith  had,  in  1760,  been  a  member  of  die 
Rohm  Hood  Club,  a  debating  society  which  met  near  Temple-bar, 
and  of  which  Burke  was  also  a  member.  He  likewise  belonged  to  some 
clubs  of  a  less  intellectual  character,  as  the  SmUing  Whist  Club,  at  the 
Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple-bar ;  a  Free-and-easy  Wednesday  Club,  at 
the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  of  which  Hugh  Kelly  the  dramatist, 
Tom  King  the  actor,  and  Glover,  some  time  an  actor,  now  a  wag,  were 
members,  besides  a-  huge  bacchanalian  named  Gordon,  and  a  wealthy 
pigtbttteher  %  and  during  a  summer's  sojourn  at  Canonbury  Tower,  to  a 
club  held  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  in  the  Lower*-road,  Islington*  His  con- 
vivial tastes  brought  him  sometimes  into  strange  company— from  noble- 
men and  men  of  genius  down  to  pork-butchers  a*d  tavern  waiters,  or  as 
they  were  then  called,  by  the*  way,  "  drawers*" 

The  rage  for  clubs  was  so  strong  that  men  were  not  satisfied  with 
belonging  to  one  alone,  but  must  be  enrolled  in  several.  Thus  we  find 
the  same  names  repeated  in  the  lists  of  members  of  the  Pandemonium, 
Blenheim,  Mitre,  Kit  Cat,  and  Beef-eteak  Clubs,  and  hi  the  Literary 
Society  and  the  club  held  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-beuse.  The  passion 
for  clubs  even  spread  to  the  northern  metropolis,  where  the  literary 
spirit  was  of  a  less  constrained  character  than  in  London,  and  formed 
itself  into  social  domestic  groups.  Yet  Edinburgh  had  its  celebrated 
Poker  Club,  comprising  David  Hume,  Adam  Fergusson,  John  Home,  the 
author  of  "Douglas,"  Lord  Elibank,  and  other  eminent  men,  which  took 
its  name  from  its  avowed  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
against  the  exclusion  of  Scotland  from  the  operation  of  the  Militia  Act, 
and  at  which  lighter  convivial  amusements  seem  occasionally  to  have 
been  indulged  in. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  "  Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time,"  has  col- 
lected a  further  list  of  clubs  existing  in  London  in  1790.  He  enumerates 
the  following  :  The  Odd  Fellows'  Club ;  the  Humbugs  (held  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  in  Covent  Garden) ;  the  Samsonic  Society ;  the  Society  of  Bucks ; 
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the  Furl  Drinkers ;  the  Society  of  Pilgrims  (held  at  the  Woolpack,  in 
the  Kingsland-road) ;  the  Thespian  Club ;  the  Great  Bottle  Club ;  the 
Je  ne  scai  quoi  Club  (held  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall-Mail,  and  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Orleans, 
Norfolk,  Bedford,  &c.,  were  members);  the  Sons  of  the  Thames  Society; 
the  Blue-Stocking  Club ;  the  No  Pay  No  Liquor  Club  (held  at  the 
Queen  and  Artichoke,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  and  of  which  the  cere- 
mony, on  a  new  member's  introduction,  was,  after  his  paying  a  fee  on 
entrance  of  one  shilling,  that  he  should  wear  a  hat  throughout  the  first 
evening,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  quart  pot,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  his 
brother  members  in  a  gilt  goblet  of  ale) ;  the  Social  Villagers  (held  at 
the  Bedford  Arms,  in  Camden- town) ;  &c.,  &c. 

Most  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  were  bacchanalian  or  eccentric  clubs ;  the 
freaks  and  wild  orgies  of  a  semi-political  society  of  this  class  are  thus 
reported  in  the  London  Magazine  of  February,  1735 : 

"  On  the  30th  of  last  month,  in  the  evening,  a  disorder  of  a  particular 
nature  happened  in  Suffolk-street.  Several  young  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction having  met  at  a  houSe  there,  called  themselves  the  Calf  s-head 
Club,  and,  about  seven  o'clock,  a  bonfire  being  lit  up  before  the  door, 
just  when  it  was  in  its  height  they  brought  a  calf's  head  to  the  window, 
dressed  in  a  napkin  cap,  as  some  say,  or,  as  others,  showed  a  bloody 
napkin  at  the  window,  or  one  that,  being  stained  with  claret,  appeared 
so,  and,  after  some  huzzas,  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  mob,  having  been 
entertained  with  strong  beer  for  some  time,  huzza' d  with  them,  but, 
taking  a  disgust  at  some  healths  which  were  proposed,  and  bethinking 
themselves  of  the  day,  grew  so  outrageous  that  they  broke  all  the  win- 
dows, forced  themselves  into  the  house,  and  would  probably  have  pulled 
it  down  and  destroyed  the  imprudent  aggressors,  had  not  the  guard  been 
sent  for  to  prevent  further  mischief." 

In  addition  to  these  clubs,  there  were  political  debating  societies  at 
almost  every  tavern  ;  and  the  good-natured  raillery  aimed  at  the  club 
system  in  the  pages  of  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  show  to 
what  an  extent  it  was  carried  in  their  day. 

They  were  social  gatherings,  too,  these  clubs — harmless  when  political 
discussion  and  gambling  were  excluded,  and  useful  and  instructive  where 
the  conversation  was  of  an  intellectual  character,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
those  clubs  where  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope,  or  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Burke,  were  members. 
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MADEM0I8ELLE  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 

BT  FLORENTIA. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  treated  by  Anne  of  Austria 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  passed  all  her  evenings  with  the  princess.  She 
heard  with  sorrow  many  epigrams  and  jokes  on  the  subject  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  king  applied  himself  at  that  time  to  business ;  every 
one  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  fancy  that  would  not  last  The  car- 
dinal was  severely  censured  for  many  high  favours  granted  to  several 
officers  since  the  last  campaign,  which  was,  in  fact,  reflecting  on  the  king, 
who  had  signed  and  granted  them.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  dared 
not  defend  the  king,  for  fear  of  expressing  herself  with  too  much 
warmth,  but  she  undertook  the  justification  of  the  cardinal,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  praise  him.  She  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  her 
listeners  that  he  had  founded  the  Academie  Francaise  and  rebuilt  the 
Sorbonne,  and  had  also  established  the  royal  printing-office  ;  that  he  had 
formed  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  that  he  was  the  patron  of  all  great 
artists,  and  of  every  one  who  was  distinguished  for  real  talents.  This 
language  displeased  many  of  the  circle,  and  was  applauded  by  others. 
It  was  faithfully  repeated  to  the  cardinal  by  Chavigny,  who  concluded  that 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  determined  to  obtain  favour  and  protec- 
tion from  the  minister.  Ministers  in  power  are,  in  reality,  much  less  arro- 
gant than  is  generally  supposed.  Perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the 
praises  accorded  their  measures  must  be  interested,  they  rarely  take 
personal  credit  for  the  applause  they  deserve.  Flattery  is  not,  therefore, 
so  very  convincing.  It  would  be  more  harmless,  perhaps,  if  it  convinced 
the  mind  entirely ;  at  least  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  sincere  in  their  belief  of  what  others 
told  them.  But  as  flattery  only  half  convinces  the  understanding,  and 
serves  to  increase  pride,  a  general  want  of  confidence  is  the  consequence, 
extending  to  every  one  and  everything,  making  even  friendship  sus- 
picious. 

As  the  queen's  coterie  had  predicted,  Louis  soon  wearied  of  an  appli- 
cation that  was  painful  to  him,  replaced  all  the  affairs  of  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  cardinal,  and  determined  only  to  interfere  when  he  was 
obliged,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  same  day  the  Comte  de  la 
Meilleraie,  a  relative  of  the  cardinal,  informed  him  of  the  passion 
with  which  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  inspired  him,  and  of  his 
desire  to  obtain  her  hand.  The  cardinal  entirely  approved  the  proposal, 
and  desired  La  Meilleraie  to  open  his  mind  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
Never  for  a  moment  doubting  a  favourable  reply,  the  cardinal  acquainted 
the  king  with  the  intended  proposal,  and  requested  his  consent  to  the 
union.  Louis  became  agitated,  and  his  confusion  did  not  escape  the  lynx 
eyes  of  the  cardinal.     After  a  moment's  silence  his  majesty  replied : 

"Does  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  herself  desire  this  alliance  ?" 

"  Sire,  as  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with  her  sentiments,  but  I  suppose, 
that  aa  she  has  formed  no  other  engagement,  she  will  not  reject  a  pro- 
posal which  must  appear  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view." 
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"  You  must  hear  her  answer,  and  then  acquaint  me  with  it." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  somewhat  dry  manner,  confirmed  the 
suspicions  of  Richelieu,  fie  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  hut  proceeded 
to  talk  of  other  things. 

The  cardinal  waited  patiently  the  report  of  Chavigny,  and  when  he  was 
informed  by  him  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  with  equal  politeness 
and  firmness,  hut  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  refused  this  brilliant 
alliance,  the  cardinal,  instead  of  appearing  amaned,  only  smiled. 

"  This  at  least  assures  me,"  said  be,  "  of  an  intrigue  already  formed. 
The  king  is  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  they  understand 
each  other's  feelings.* 

"It  was  reported,  six -months  ago,  before  the  last  campaign,  that  die 
long  had  a  penchant  for  her,  hut  since  then  I  have  heard  no  more 
of  it." 

"  I  tell  yom  they  nadeastaad  each  other,  and  the  profound  mystery 
with  which  the  king  acts,  proves  to  me  that  he  attaches  mere  tmportaace 
to  this  liaitmn  than  he  ever  did  to  that  with  Mademoiselle  de  Haatefort. 

"  Does  your  eminence  then  suppose  that  they  meet  in  private  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "that  weald  be  unpen  trap  fort  ior  his 
majesty.  He  would  require  an  age  to  advance  as  far  as  that,  but  I 
should  not  wonder  if  they  corresponded." 

"  Every  one  praises  the  discretion  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette." 

"  But  her  judgment  also  is  praised ;  and,  if  her  character  is  act  exag- 
gerated, she  is  ambitious.  I  must  positively  have  a  private  interview 
with  her  myself." 

"  I  think  she  would  like  nothing  better.  Her  admiration  for  your 
eminence  is  her  constant  subject  of  conversation." 

'5  Yes,  bat  now  I  comprehend  her  motive.  She  sees  ehe  eoaid  not 
reckon  on  the  king  if  I  were  opposed  to  this  liaison" 

"That  is  evident." 

"  If  in  reality  she  shows  a  sincere  devotion  to  my  interest,  far  from  in- 
juring, I  will  endeavour  to  serve  her.  The  difficulty  is  to  £nd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  her  privately  without  observation." 

"The  Count  de  Soissons  is  soon  to  give  a  masked  ball ;  that  would  be 
a  capital  opportunity." 

u  No,  she  will  also  wear  a  mask,  and  in  those  kind  of  interviews  one 
must  observe  the  face  and  the  working  of  the  features,  especially  with  a 
young  lady  who  has  only  been  eight  months  at  court.  Besides,  the  king 
will  certainly  be  present  at  tins  ball,  and  will  not  leave  her  side.  But  I 
will  have  her  watched,  and  a  favourable  moment  shall  be  found  to  ap- 
point a  rendeavous  with  her." 

«  At  Paris?" 

"  Such  is  my  plan.     At  my  niece's,  Madame  ds  Aigufflon." 

u  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  has  too  much  sense  not  to  see  at  oaee  all 
the  advantages  that  may  result  from  such  a  meeting." 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  she  will  scarcely  disdain  or  reject  the  offers  I  intend 
making  her." 

Thus  the  greatest  geniuses  are  apt  to  judge.  Entirely  carried  away 
by  the  vortex  of  pabhc  business,  and  guided  by  ambition,  they  seldom 
estimate  or  understand  the  loftiness  of  feeling  and  perfect  disinterested- 
ness of  conduct  to  be  found  in  some  characters. 
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Generally  speaking,  this  uniavourable  opinion  of  men  may  be  just;  .but 
not  to  allow  of  exceptions  is  to  overlook  all  that  is  most  honourable 
and  oacouent  in  human  nature.  It  is  caluniniating  those  privileged 
natures  that  to  the  honour  of  the  species  be  it  said— are  to  be  found  in 
every  class. 

The  cardinal  hastened  to  inform  the  kins;  of  the  reply  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  He  saw  that  Louie's  countenance  lighted  up  at  the  news, 
and  that  joy  glistened  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  appear  to  remark  this,  and 
left  the  king,  delighted  at  having  discovered  a  secret  that  he  intended  to 
turn  to  his  own  advantage, 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  having  bean  invited  to  breakfast  with 
Madame  d'Aiguillon,  was  received  with  empreeeeweent  by  this  lady,  whom 
she  found  alone.  During  breakfast,  the  duchess  made  use  of  all  the 
flattery  she  deemed  moat  likely  to  gratify  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
Neither  caresses  nor  praises  of  her  beauty  were  forgotten.  Her  judg- 
ment was  eowmended,  and  her  future  triumphs  were  confidently  antici- 
pated and  predicted.  Then  the  duchess  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
cardinal,  and  speaking  with  more  gravity,  she  said  that  she  was  aware 
that  on  many  occasions  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  acted  as  his 
champion.  Smiling,  and  affecting  a  confidential  air,  she  added  that 
the  eanamal  might  be  an  implacable  enemy,  but  he  was  at  the  same  trrae 
the  most  ardont  and  generous  of  friends.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
listened  to  aU  this  preamble  in  silence,  whan  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  Richelieu  himself  appeared.  She  rose,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  cardinal  and  the  duchess  both  insisted  on 
her  wmasning.  They  all  seated  themselves,  and  the  conversation  be- 
came general.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  honr  a  servant  entered, 
and  wkispersng  something  to  the  duchess,  she  asked  permission  of  her 
guests  to  retire  a  moment,  in  order  to  give  some  directions  in  another 


"  Besides,"  said  she,  addressing  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  "  I  know 
that  the  cardinal  will  be  glad  to  Jaave  a  little  private  conversation  with 
you  about  that  poor  Cesnte  de  la  Meilleraic,  whom  you  have  so  cruelly 
deprived  of  hope.     Therefore  I  will  leave  you  for  a  lew  moments. n 

Saying  those  words  she  rose,  kissed  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  with 
great  tenderness,  and  withdraw.  The  cardinal,  now  alone  with  the  pretty 
maid  of  honour,  thus  began : 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  to  reproach  and  to  thank  yen.  I  know,  made- 
moiselle, witb  what  kindness  yon  speak  of  me,  and  in  every  respect  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see  you  become  a  member  of  my  family ;  but  the  ties  of 
friendship  are  stronger  with  me  than  those  of  blood.  1  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  bowed  with  great  respect,  hot  did 
not  reply. 

Courtiers  and  politicians  are  excellent  physiognomists,  and  on  they 
generally  disbelieve  all  that  they  hear,  they  usually  are  particularly 
gratified  at  discovering  what  others  desire  to  conceal  from  them.  They 
make  a  regular  steady  of  the  expression  of  the  features.  A  look,  a  motion, 
the  very  way  they  are  listened  to,  often  reveals  to  them  more  than  indis- 
cretion can  betray  or  ingenuity  discover.  The  cardinal  saw  that  -the 
connosnance  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  untroubled.     Her  perfect 
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calmness  and  dignity  astonished  him*  The  phrase  he  had  uttered,  "  I 
wish  to  he  your  friend" — solemn  words,  indeed,  from  the  mouth  of 
Richelieu — had  caused  in  her  no  change  of  expression !  Her  composed 
demeanour  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal  an  additional  reason  for  com- 
pleting the  conquest  he  projected.  He  had  before  much  desired  to  gain 
her  orer,  but  now  he  attached  an  immense  importance  to  his  success.  To 
fail  would  at  once  be  unfortunate  and  unworthy  of  his  powers  of  in- 
fluencing those  around  him.  What !  the  real  sovereign  of  France,  the 
cleverest  of  diploma  tes,  the  greatest  politician  in  Europe,  not  capable  of 
gaining  over  a  girl  of  three-and-twenty,  without  experience  ?  He  must, 
he  would,  obtain  her  confidence.  Any  doubt  on  the  subject  was  insup- 
portable. All  means  of  seduction  must  be  used— every  inducement  em- 
ployed to  ensure  success. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  cardinal,  after  a  few  moments'  silence — "  will  you 
be  my  friend  ?  You  have  no  father.  Will  you  permit  me  to  replace  him 
in  your  affection  ?  Will  you  profit  by  the  wisdom  long  experience  has 
taught  me,  and  allow  me  to  guide  you  in  a  career  that  must  be  strange 
to  you,  and  where  every  path  is  so  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that 
once  to  lose  your  way  would  be  to  involve  yourself  in  inextricable,  inter- 
minable confusion?" 

"  Yes,  your  eminence,  this  is,  indeed,  true  of  those  who  pursue  dark 
and  tortuous  paths ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear  when  one  treads  the 
broad  and  open  highway  at  noon-day,  determined  never  to  deviate  from 
the  beaten  track." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  firmness  and  becoming  dignity,  so 
entirely  took  the  cardinal  aback  that  he  was  speechless.  His  eyes  rested 
on  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Anger  and  indignation  soon  mingled 
with  his  surprise ;  yet  the  real  loftiness  of  soul  she  had  displayed,  the 
disdain  with  which  she  had  rejected  his  offers  of  friendship  and  protection, 
appeared  to  him  so  unaccountable,  that  he  couM  only  imagine  she  wished 
to  extract  from  him  some  offer  more  open  and  decided.  This  idea  gave 
him  courage  to  recommence  the  attack. 

"  Let  us  be  frank,"  said  he,  smiling.     "  I  know  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  monseigneur  ?" 

"  The  king  loves  you.  The  purity  of  his  heart  and  his  principles  may 
allow  you  to  confess  it.  He  loves  you.  And  his  interest,  as  well  as  your 
own  and  that  also  of  the  state,  require  that  we  should  be  friends." 

"  To  what  sort  of  friendship  does  your  eminence  allude?" 

"  An  entire  confidence  on  your  part,  and  an  active  acknowledgment  on 
mine." 

The  cardinal  was  on  the  point  of  promising  her  titles,  estates,  and 
pensions;  but  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who,  with  downcast  eyes, 
listened  to  him  in  silence,  all  at  once  looked  up  fixedly  in  his  face.  This 
look  stopped  him  short  He  felt  that  he  must  be  very  cautious  in  what 
terms  he  made  the  most  brilliant  offers  to  this  lady— offers  which  he  had 
made  to  so  many  with  such  success,  without  hitherto  experiencing  the 
slightest  difficulty  as  to  the  wording  of  them.  While  he  was  preparing 
in  his  own  mind  a  set  speech,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  addressed  him 
in  her  turn. 

"  Your  eminence,"  said  she,  "  can  only  wish  me  to  give  my  personal 
confidence — the  only  confidence,  indeed,  I  can  honourably  promise  to 
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make ;  but  1  have  no  secrets.  My  heart  is  without  ambition,  and  my 
feelings  averse  from  any  concealment.  Besides,  I  am  sure  that  your 
eminence's  own  elevated  mind  will  at  once  understand  me  when  I  say 
that,  if  ever  it  were  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  to  repose  confidence  in 
me,  there  is  no  temptation,  no  power  upon  earth  that  would  induce  me 
to  betray  the  sacred  trust." 

At  these  words  Richelieu  reddened,  but,  suppressing  his  rising  anger 
and  annoyance,  replied : 

"  The  confidence  of  a  great  kine  can  only  be  properly  accepted  when 
that  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  capable  of  imparting  to  his  sove- 
reign the  best  and  most  useful  counsel.  I  propose,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette,  to  render  you  capable  of  imparting  such  advice,  because,  what* 
ever  may  be  your  natural  sense  and  penetration,  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  experience  alone  is  available." 

"  But  does  not  your  eminence  think  that  rectitude  of  purpose " 

"  You  are  little  experienced  in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  perhaps  you 
will  discover  some  day  that  the  offer  of  my  esteem  and  assistance  is  not 
to  be  despised." 

"  No  one  can  attach  a  higher  price  than  I  do  to  the  good  opinion  of 
your  eminence ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  at  all  proved  it  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  interview,  although  I  am  sure  I  have  deserved  it." 

"  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  add,"  cried  the  cardinal,  quite  trans- 
ported with  rage ;  "  any  idea  of  favour  without  my  support  and  protec- 
tion is  a  delusion." 

"  I  cannot  believe  this,  ray  lord,  for  in  doing  so  I  should  degrade  both 
our  illustrious  sovereign  and  yourself." 

"  Remember  what  I  have  said,  and  who  I  am.  Think  of  the  future. 
Compare  the  fate  of  my  friends  and  of  my  enemies,  and  choose." 

"  I  think  only  of  my  duty.  When  this  idea  alone  occupies  my  mind, 
promises  cannot  seduce,  or  menaces  intimidate." 

At  these  words  the  cardinal  rose,  furious  with  passion. 
"  You  are  young,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  and  therefore  I  am 
induced  to  pardon  the  presumption  that  deludes  you — the  more  so,  as  I 
am  certain  of  soon  curing  you  of  it." 

Saying  these  words  he  abruptly  withdrew.  And  thus  ended  an  inter- 
view where  uprightness  and  virtue  had  disconcerted  all  the  combina- 
tions of  experience  and  all  the  artifices  of  the  most  consummate  intriguer 
in  the  universe. 

Richelieu,  thoroughly  exasperated,  left  the  apartment  with  the  firm 
resolve  of  ruining  her  who  had  dared  to  resist  and  brave  his  authority 
with  so  much  coolness  and  firmness — her  who  had  actually  succeeded  in 
embarrassing  and  confounding  him.  Long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
mankind  had  taught  him,  after  so  lengthened  a  conversation,  not  to  mis- 
take a  positive  refusal  for  a  feigned  denial.  Magnanimity  may  be  attri- 
buted to  presumption,  but  can  never  be  confounded  with  artifice,  so 
entirely  opposite  are  they  in  character.  The  cardinal,  convinced  that  he 
should  never  seduce  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  by  promises,  only  now 
considered  how  he  might  best  banish  her  for  ever  from  court.  There  was 
a  courtier,  named  Boisenval,  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu.  He  was  a  man  of  narrow  mind,  very  intriguing,  extremely 
acute,  and  who  had  long  possessed  himself  of  the  confidence  of  the  king 
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on  those  awbyeeto  that  In  wished  to  conceal  front  the  cardinal  and  his 
other  mronrites.  This  was  known.  The  favourites  shewed  kin  no 
merey,  As  cardinal  treated  him  in  public  with  the  utmost  contempt,  suck 
yet  the  finvur  Boisenvat  enjoyed  only  increased.  On  his  side,  Boisenval, 
m  ins  seeret  latet  views  with  Loins,  expressed  the  greatest  animosity  to- 
wards Richelieu,  but  avoided  abusing  either  his  heart  or  his  natural  dia- 
meter. He  only  attacked  him  as  a  statesman,  and  he  even  admitted, 
with  an  air  of  irritation  and  vexation,  "  that  he  hebi  J£avnnv  im  hie 
hand.  Thus,  with  a  refinement  of  artifice,  he  managed  to  praise  him 
immoderately,  amid  expressions  of  vulgar  virulence  that  emanated  to  no- 
thing. Such  praise  was  not  suspected,  and  the  king  good-naturedly  saw 
oory  ill-humour  in  hie  dislike  of  the  cardinal.  The  art  of  injuring  and 
of  deutioyiag  reputations  by  praise  is  so  well  understood  at  court  that  it 
deceives  less  there  than  elsewhere  ;  but  the  contrary  art  of  pnaamg  wafer 
the  semblance  of  hatred  and  abuse  is  much  mere  useful,  because  less 
general. 

Those  who  practise  it  must  be  acute,  brusque,  often  coarse  hi  their  lan- 
guage, and  possess  at  the  same  time  such  infinite  tact,  ae  renders  a 
similar  line  of  conduct  excessively  difficult  to  carry  oat.  Boisenval  had 
aft  these  requisites.  He  had  received  his  instructions  from  *  great 
master — this  master  being  Richelieu  himself— to  whom  he  had  entirely 
soM  himself,  without  any  creature  living  even  suspecting  it. 

The  cardinal  was  informed  by  Boisenval  that  the  king  wrote  daily  to 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Soon  these  letters  were  privately  brought  to 
him,  and  he  read  them  one  after  the  other.  They  were  admmhly  re- 
sealed,  and  no  one  suspected  this  audacious  treachery.  The  caMmal 
could  net  but  admire  the  modest  and  feminine  grace  of  this  correspon- 
dence ;  the  angeKe  character  and  noble  sentiments  displayed  by  Mademoi* 
sette  de  la  Fayette.  He  saw  that  the  king  loved  her  passionately.  "  At 
length,"  said  he  to  his  confidant  Chavigny,  "  the  king  loves  far  Ae  first 
time  in  his  life.  This  is  indeed  a  real  attachment  Who  knows  what  it 
may  lead  to  ?     We  must  speak  to  Cansam,  his  confessor." 

Caussm  was  confessor  both  to  the  king  and  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa* 
yette.  The  cardinal  summoned  him,  and  evinced  the  utmost  anxiety  upon 
the  subject  of  the  king's  conscience,  that  is,  on  account  of  Mademoiselle  de 
mFayette.  CaussinrepHed  with  good-humour  that  this  ifcw«  was  entirely 
innocent  and  very  useful  to  the  king,  and  therefore  to  France,  and  that 
it  tended  to  make  the  kin?  and  queen  much  more  friendly.  Notwith- 
standing these  assurances,  the  cardinal  retained  all  hit  scruple*,  and  as 
Ae  good  priest  continued  to  reply  with  the  same  naivete,  he  changed  the 
subject,  and  spoke  to  him  of  preferment,  otSered  him  his  protection,  and 
proposed  making  him  a  bishop.  Canssin  replied  with  equal  simplicity 
and  good  feeling  that,  being  without  ambition,  he  was  perfectly  nullified 
with  bis  situation.  He  withdrew,  leaving  Riebelien  highly  discontented 
and  annoyed. 

"The  king  is  subjugated  and  at  the  same  time  exalted,"  said  he  to 
Chavigny.  u  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  is  a  romantic  young  person,  foil 
of  sense,  energy,  and  courage ;  Caussin  is  a  fool,  who  wants  nothing.  AH 
this  is  very  embarrassing,  and  I  must  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

Caussin  was,  in  fact,  very  ignorant  of  the  refinement  of  feeling  that  it 
suited  the  cardinal  to  assume.     He  could  only  see  in  this  intimacy  pare 
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attachment— ••  virtuous,  honourable  friendship.  Entertaining  no  doubt 
of  the  discretion  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  only  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  a  reconcilement  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  he 
cared  little  either  for  the  scruples  or  the  apprehensions  of  the  cardinal. 
Be  exhorted  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  remain  at  court,  and  sincerely 
naaesuved  her  on  the  snbject  of  scrapie*  he  did.  not  comprehend. 

One  morning  that  Richelieu  was  closeted  with  Boisenval,  this  latter 
told  him  that  the  kmgfepnsaicn  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

"But,"  said  the  cardinal,  "do  you  set  mistake  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  love  ?  Are  yon  certain  that  feelings  originating  hi  so  much 
parity  hare  really  become  the  violent  passion  yon  represent?" 

"  Yca>  my  lord*  It  has  now  become  a  pension  similar  in  character  to 
any  other  passion.  It  is  real  love,  with  all  its  agitations,  torments,  and 
uuseries .  He  esteems  and  admires  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  so  much, 
that  he  hides  his  feelings,  I  think,  from  her ;  but  he  knot  deceived  himself, 
although  he  will  not  quite  own  it  to  me.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
moderate  his  passionate  ecstasies — I  have  in  vain  tried  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  the  object  o£  his  aduriratiou,  but  without  effect*  If  she  is  not 
snefcen  of  with  enthusiasm  be  no  longer  listens.  One  might  as  well  ad- 
ernes  mm  in  an  unknown  tongue*  so  little  attention  does  he  pay.  It  ir 
no  nan  to  deceive  your  eminence.  Notwithstanding  his  feebleness,  ha* 
virtue,  his  religion,  his  majesty  in  as  mnch  in  love  as  any  heatben." 

ThnearbmnSssmfed. 

«  Yea,"  added Beisenvui,  "this  is  indeed  the  case.  True  heroic  friend- 
ship demands  a  certain  strength  of  character,  but  love  requires  none  of 
these  qusJsfkanms.  It  is  certain  that  the  long  is  in  love.  He  may,  from 
hahhV  call  this  love  by  the  hnrmless  name  of  friendship;  and,  as  fer  as 
thatgnea>  I  am  sure  he  never  could  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
the  wofdof  knmT 

"  Never  minfL  We  must  have  Canssin  informed  of  this,  and  convince 
him  that  intimate  friendship  is  dangerous  between  a  married  mmn  of 
thirty-five  and  a>  woman  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  I  will  give  him  myself 
a  fttmlessan  on  the  subject" 

"  It  is  very  commendable  that  a  prince  of  the  Church  should  tench  * 
anonble  priest  his  duty;  Besides,  aB  the  world  knows  your  eminence  is  as 
great  a  theologian  as  n  politician." 

"  listen*  Boisenval.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  endeavour io  cool 
sUs  passion  of  the  king's,  or  to  lower  in  his  opinion  a  woman  who 
actually  disdains  riches,  is  destitute  of  ambition,  and  asks  for  nothing  either 
for  herself  or  her  friends—who  is  quite  free  from  coquetry,  and  whose 
iCjMMltim  is.  poshi very  above  afl  suspicion.  We  must  change  our  plan  of 
action.  In  future  yon  must  endeavour  to  heighten  and  to  inflame  the 
imtgianfrioni  of  the  king  on  this  subject/' 

"  On  what  snbject,  your  eminence  ?" 

u  MsiauniwMi  de  la  Fayette,  of  course." 

"Cast  your  eminence  think  of  each  a  thing?  What,  you  wish  then 
to  serve  her  whose  rain  yon  have  sworn  ?* 

"It  is.  her  ruin  that  I  am  meditating.  If  you  second  me  weH  it  in 
certain,  and  your  fortune  is  made— a  fortune,  let  me  tell  yon,  in  corona* 
risen,  of  .which  all  I  have  ever  done  for  you  shall  be  as  nothing.'1 

"My  attnehment— «y  devotion—must  suffice." 
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"  I  know  all  that,  Boisenval,  and  I  only  say  this  to  encourage  you  in 
case  you  need  it,  which  I  do  not  think  you  do ;  but  I  wish  to  show  you 
the  immense  importance  I  attach  to  this  service." 

"  Speak,  my  lord ;  only  tell  me  what  I  must  do." 

"  As  I  have  said :  excite  and  embolden  the  king,  and  with  great  care 
and  address  renew  the  subject  of  your  former  dislike  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.  Declare  yourself  cured  of  all  unfavourable  impressions — say 
that  she  has  gained  your  admiration — praise  her  excessively — show  a 
perfect  confidence  in  her  virtue  and  that  of  the  king — endeavour  to  aug- 
ment, if  possible,  the  confidence  of  his  majesty  in  his  own  principles. 
That  will  not  be  difficult,  for  he  imagines  himself  possessed  of  a  virtue 
beyond  all  temptation.  Does  be  show  you  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette  ?" 

"No,  your  eminence;  but  when  he  believes  me  to  have  become  her 
adviser  I  shall  obtain  even  this  confidence,  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  you  must  persuade  him  that  his  love  is  fully  returned." 

"  In  this  I  shall  speak  the  truth,  for  I  verily  believe  that  it  is.'9 

"  And  I  also.  But  she  really  possesses  great  elevation  of  character,  and  is 
troubled  by  no  feminine  weakness.  Persuade  the  king  to  receive  her 
alone;  encourage  him  in  making  more  private  assignations  with  her; 
and  that,  under  professions  of  the  most  boundless  and  inviolable  respect 
on  his  side,  she  on  hers  should  confide  entirely  in  his  honour  and  in  his 
virtue.  He  will  never  betray  her  into  making  a  faux  pas.  She  will 
resist  with  firmness  every  temptation  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  end  they 
will  quarrel.'9 

"  I  understand  your  meaning.  This  plan  of  your  eminence  could  only 
have  been  conceived  by  a  mind  such  as  yours.  Yet  remember,  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette  confesses  herself  without  experience  in  these  matters. 
She  is  a  woman.     If  she  should  be  led  astray — if  she  yielded         " 

"  Should  such  an  event  occur  she  will  never  forgive  herself,  and  will 
fly  far  from  kings  and  courts  to  hide  her  shame  in  solitude.'1   . 

.  "  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  every  emergency.  If,  however,  the 
same  attachment  which  has  triumphed  over  her  virtue  should  induce  her 
to  remain  ?" 

"  The  king,  naturally  religious  and  virtuous,  would  never  live  in  such 
open  scandal;  it  would  be  unbearable  to  him.  With  his  respect,  all  his 
love  for  her  would  cease.  Now  he  is  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic  enthral- 
ment;  but  once  let  him  cease  to  esteem  her,  remorse  and  disgust  would 
replace  every  other  sentiment.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  certain  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette  will  sacrifice  everything  to  her  sense  of  duty." 

"But  this  very  resistance  will  only  increase  the  king's  admiration, 
and,  consequently,  the  power  she  possesses  over  him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  king,  ashamed  of  his  increasing  weakness,  will 
be  less  disposed  to  admiration.  He  will  fancy  her  resistance  arises  from 
want  of  affection  to  him,  and  his  passion  will  cool  in  consequence.  Be- 
sides, if  the  king  presumed  so  far  as  to  make  her  any  dishonourable  pro- 
posals, Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  awakened  to  the  true  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, will  avoid  him,  the  king  would  then  become  embarrassed,  mourn, 
weep,  and  end  by  soon  forgetting  her." 

"  I  see  that  the  chances  are  with  us.  Your  plan  is  admirable.  I  will 
perform  my  part  with  all  the  dexterity  I  possess,  and  shall  soon  return  to 
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give  your  eminence  some  account  of  what  I  have  done,  for  I  am  confident 
beforehand  we  shall  succeed." 

"  Do  not  hurry  yourself;  be  cautious,  precipitate  nothing.  The  art  of 
insinuation  requires  ample  time  for  operation.  When  what  you  say 
does  not  appear  to  convince,  let  the  subject  drop,  and  appear  not  to  care 
about  it  Endeavour  another  time  to  renew  the  discussion  under  a  fresh 
form.  Recollect  that  the  most  ignorant  of  princes  are  generally  well 
versed  in  some  common-place  maxims  that  are  ever  present  in  their 
minds,  and  by  which  they  never  fail  to  be  guided  on  particular  occasions. 
For  instance,  they  are  all  aware  that  those  who  wish  to  gain  favour  inva- 
riably flatter  their  passions;  such  direct  means  are  therefore  best  avoided. 
Try  to  escape  this  suspicion  by  not  always  agreeing  with  the  king's 
opinions ;  but  disagree  with  a  certain  discretion.  Appear  rigid  in  your 
general  principles,  but  affect  to  be  led  away  by  excess  of  zeal  in  particular 
instances.  I  am  now,  Boisenval,  unfolding  to  you  some  pages  of  my 
own  system.  As  you  are  young,  and  naturally  possess  tact  and  intelli- 
gence, I  leave  you  to  profit  by  the  revelation  of  these  mysteries.  An  in* 
timacy  with  a  prince,  at  once  feeble  and  suspicious,  who  is  known  to  be 
governed  by  favourites,  is  an  admirable  school  to  exercise  and  perfect 
your  naturally  acute  intellect  What  art,  what  precaution,  prudence, 
pliability,  and  judgment  are  necessary !  The  ascendancy  you  possess 
must  be  kept  out  of  sight,  for  you  would  never  be  pardoned,  or  even  have 
a  chance  of  ultimate  success,  if  you  presumed  prematurely  upon  it  so 
much  as  to  allow  your  influence  to  become  visible  to  the  object  you  de- 
sire to  govern  ;  but  when  at  last  you  feel  your  power  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, then  audacity  may  take  the  place  of  more  cautious  measures. 
You  may  then  boldly  display  your  influence  before  all  the  world,  as  no 
authority  can  be  real  without  a  certain  notoriety  and  eclat" 

Thus  Richelieu,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments,  unfolded  to  his 
pliant  confidant  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  dexterous  and  ambitious  soul. 

Boisenval  observed  his  directions  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  by 
exciting  the  king's  passions  he  contrived  in  a  few  months  to  gain  his 
entire  confidence.  Louis  was  compelled,  in  his  intercourse  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette,  to  submit  to  the  very  strictest  rules  of  propriety,  and 
suffered  tortures  from  the  galling  restraint  he  endured.  He  particularly 
complained  to  Boisenval  of  the  reserve  and  formality  of  their  interviews, 
to  which  complaints  his  confidant  replied,  that  when  he  felt  assured  of 
entirely  possessing  the  heart  of  her  he  loved,  it  was  very  easy  to  obtain 
all  else  he  desired,  and  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  would  soon  be 
prevailed  on  to  meet  him  privately  and  alone.  The  king,  convinced  by 
what  he  said,  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  flattering  and  intoxicating 
hopes  of  success.  One  evening,  in  the  queen's  apartment,  the  king  led 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  a  window  that  stood  open  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  leaning  with  her  on  the  balcony,  thus  addressed  her  : 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  all  the  respect  I  feel  for  you,  and  the  power 
that  your  very  look  exercises  over  me.  A  brother  is  allowed  to  embrace  a 
beloved  sister — a  brother's  feelings  could  scarcely  be  more  pure  than  those 
I  feel  towards  you — but  your  eyes  looked  disapproval,  and  1  submitted. 
Let  me  confess,  also,  that  when  I  gazed  on  the  freshness,  the  youthful 
purity  of  that  face,  the  delicacy  of  those  brilliant  cheeks,  I  felt  that  even 
the  chastest  kiss  would  be  a  profanation.    At  least,  let  the  sacrifice  I 
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have  made  of  my  own  feelings  W appreciated,  and  gain  for  mo,  in  return,, 
your  fullest,  your  most  unreserved  confidence." 

"  Ah  P  repfied  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  *  tin*  oonfideaoe<  has,  you 
well  know,  long  been  yours.  I  might  distrust  myself,  bat  you,  sire,  sever 
—never  F 

"  How  happyycnn»kein«rexdaiinedtbe  king.  "But,  remember,  that 
to  lose  your  good  opinion  now,  after  what  yon  have  said,  weald  make  me 
the  most  unfortunate  of  mortals.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  understand  awiir 
attachment  towards  me  ;  but  how  can  words  express  what  /feci  towards 
you  !  How  can  I  describe  that  which  is  without  bounds  or  limits?  For 
instance,  you  can  exist  without  me— yow  are  sustained  by  the  inhe- 
rent dignity  of  yonr  own  character — you  find  amusement  in  your  various 
accomplishments;  but  I- — I  am  nothing  without  yon — I  am  a  mem 
blank — I  live  onrjr  for  yon  and  by  you — I  have  no  idea  that  is  my  own, 
not  a  sentiment  tint  does  not  emanate  from  yon  ;  it  is  yonr  mind  that 
guides  me,  yonr  sonl  that  arouses  me ;  there  is  to  me  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  idea  that  all  my  good  actions  are  dictated  by  yonr  desire  and 
spring  from  your  heart.  Ah !  I  no  longer  fear  flattery,  for  when  I  am 
applauded,  I  feel  that  your  praise  alone  meets  my  ears.  Oh,  give  yourself 
up  to  me  then,  without  constraint,  for  if  even  doubtful  of  me,  yen  may 
surely  rely  on  virtue  itself,  of  whom  you  are  the  living  representative," 

In  this  speech  there  was  as  much  art  as  passion.  Louis  wished  to  pre* 
pare  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  for  the  strangest  proposition. 
Carried  away,  seduced  as  it  were,  by  his  love  for  her,  and  encouraged  by 
the  artful  insinuations  of  Boisenval,  he  had  conceived  the  most  audacious 
hopes;  or,  to  express  it  better,  he  no  longer  doubted  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  his  desires,  or  of  her  acquiescence  in  the  demand  he  was  about  to 
make.  Nevertheless,  he  hesitated — some  further  time  elapsed — bat  a 
fortnight  after  the  queen's  confinement,  being  much  urged  by  Boisenval, 
he  determined  to  delay  no  longer  the  execution  of  his  plan.  One  morn- 
ing, in  the  queen's  boudoir,  at  the  end  of  a  conversation  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette,  Louis  said  that  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  her. 

"  I  shall  be  but  too  delighted  to  grant  it,"  replied  she ;  "  but  how 
comes  it  that  I  should  not  have  already  anticipated  anything  depending 
on  me  that  could  gratify  you  P" 

"  What  I  desire  depends  entirely  on  you.  Will  yon  promise  not  to 
refuse  me  ? 

u  Is  my  promise  necessary  ?* 

"  Well,  but  give  me  your  word.** 

"  Sire,  I  give  it  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart— only  tell  me  what 
yon  wish.* 

"Not  now — it  would  require  too  long  an  explanation;  I  wiH  make  my 
request  in  writing;  and  you  shall  receive  a  letter  this  evening ;  but  re- 
member, you  have  given  me  your  word,  and  to  withdraw  it  would  plunge 
me  into  utter  misery  and  despair." 

Saying  these  words,  the  king  left  her. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  felt  surprised  but  not  uneasy.  The  notion 
that  the  king  was  capable  of  making  an  improper  proposition  never  for  a 
moment  entered  her  mind  ;  yet  still  she  felt  the  greatest  curiosity  to 
know  what  this  secret  might  be.  She  formed  a  thousand  different  con- 
jectures that  were  each  further  than  the  other  from  the  truth.     At  length* 
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on  enumag  her  roam  at  night*  she  found  a  letter  from  the  king.  She 
hasty j  taw  it  open,  and  read  what  follows  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful 
astonishment: 

44  If  the  sentiments  of  attachment  we  feel  towards  each  other  were  of  a 
mere  common-place  nature — if  you  did  not  already  read  my  heart  as  in  a 
glass — the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  might  appear  imprudent,  and 
even  impugn  u1 ;  but  you  know  beforehand  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
be  imprudent  with  me,  and  that  at  least  the  sentiments  I  feel  deserve  to 
be  nwaoded  with  all  the  abandon  of  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  Did 
I  say  unlimited?  Yes,  such  should  you  feel  towards  me  ;  for  can  you  be 
ignorant  of  the  parity,  the  delicacy  of  my  devotion  towards  you,  and  the 
aouiiuto  power  you  exercise  over  me  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
thai  it  even  for  a  moment  you  were  called  on  to  repress  an  involuntary 


►  single  glance  would  suffice? 

\  I  have  adored  you  and  you  only, 
that  whole  period  have  I  been  able  to  address  you  alone,  and  to  chance 


ortwo  years  I  have  adored  you  and  you  only,  and  twice  only  during 


only  did  I  even  then  owe  this  inexpressible  happiness.  It  is  impossible 
forme  longer  to  endure-  thb  odious  constraint.  I  have  arranged,  there* 
five,  my  hauting^seat  at  Versailles  as  much  in  accordance  with  your 
taste  aait  it  possible.  There  you  will  find  flowers,  a  garden,  fields  and 
woods.  Come  then,  embellish  this  abode  with  your  presence,  and  let  us 
dedicate  it  as  a>  temple  to  friendship  !  Bring  with  you  any  friends  you 
pleura  and  we  will  there  pass  together  three  or  four  days  in  every  week. 
There,  we  can  converse  unmolested.  Thus  my  happiness  will  be  perfected, 
and  you  will  increase  my  gratitude  a  thousand-fold.  What  do  you  fear— 
the  voice  of  calumny  ?  It  would  not  presume  to  attack,  and  could  never 
injure  you.  In  a  word,  I  rely  on  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise,  because 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  certain  of  my  principles  and  my  honour.  To  re* 
faae  me,  then,  would  only  be  to  insult  me  ;  it  would  rend  my  very  soul, 
and  destroy  every  hope  l'have  of  happiness." 

When  she  had  finished  reading  this  letter,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
wa*  utterly  confounded.  The  fetal  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the 
truth  suddenly  foil  from  her  eyes.  There  was  no  longer  any  attempt  at 
dwsplinsi — all  further  delusion  was  impossible ;  this  letter,  and  the  feel- 
ings that  dictated  it,  were  not  to  be  muranderstood. 

"Merciful  Heavens !"  cried  she,  "  with  what  a  tone  of  authority  and 
assurance  he  proposes  to  dishonour  me !  This  is,  then,  the  attachment  I 
beheved  to  be  so  pure!  What !  does  he  suppose  that  I  could  encourage 
an  adulterous  passion?  Wretch  that  I  am.  I  have  already  deceived 
myself  into  sharing  it;  and  now,  when  I  remember  the  many  passionate 
interviews  that  have  passed  between  us,  it  seems  impossible  that  I  could 
hare  deluded  myself  so  long.  But  how  shall  I  reply  to  him  ?  He  will 
be  irritated — he  will  be  in  despair  !M 

This  idea  deprived  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  of  all  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  surmounted  every  other  consideration.  Irrevocably  deter* 
mined  never  to  grant  any  concession  unworthy  of  herself,  she  sought 
every  means  to  render  as  gentle  as  possible  the  dreadful  blow  she  was 
about  to  iniiet.  Again  and  again,  with  tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks, 
she  read  and  re-read  this  passage  of  his  letter — "  To  refuse  me  wtxild  be 
an  ineuk;  it  would  rend  my  very  soul,  and  destroy  every  hope  I  have  of 
happiness."    "  His  attachment  to  me,  after  aU,"  said  she,  "  will  only  serve 
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to  make  him  miserable.  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  that  I  might  sacrifice  for 
him  my  peace — my  happiness — nay,  even  life  itself!  But  my  reputation 
— his  own — my  honour — to  encourage  an  adulterous  passionate  give  to 
all  France  the  spectacle  of  such  an  outrageous  scandal — to  play  the  igno- 
minious part  of  a  royal  mistress — at  least  to  act  as  if  I  were  such,  and 
expose  myself  to  become  the  object  of  universal  and  just  contempt— no ! 
I  will  never  consent  to  such  degradation — my  reason  revolts— my  feelings 
abhor  the  very  idea  1" 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  passed  the  night  in  the  utmost  agitation, 
determined  to  fly  at  all  hazards,  but  undecided  how  to  break  her  resolu- 
tion to  the  king.  She  meditated  the  most  absolute  self-sacrifice,  but  her 
rebel  heart  refused  compliance.  Louis  XIII.,  by  his  gentleness  and  his 
constancy,  had  entirely  gained  the  affection  of  the  lovely  maid  of  honour. 
She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  grief  he  would  suffer,  and  yet  she  had 
already  registered  a  solemn  vow  to  renounce  the  world  and  her  liberty, 
and  bury  herself  in  a  convent  where  she  had  been  educated.  One  idea 
alone  served  to  mitigate  her  sufferings :  in  her  retreat  she  might  see  and 
even  love,  without  scruple,  the  monarch  who  adored  heir — she  might  still 
guide  him  by  her  counsel,  and  support  him  by  her  own  courage.  When 
she  had  fully  determined  her  plan  of  action,  she  took  up  her  pen,  and  thus 
addressed  the  king : 

"  Your  majesty  desires  that  our  interviews  should  no  longer  be  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  who  might  observe  us.  Before  knowing  what  was 
required  of  me,  I  promised  to  grant  all  that  was  asked.  I  will  not  with- 
draw my  word,  but  I  only  presume  to  entreat  your  majesty  the  liberty  of 
selecting  the  spot  where  these  private  interviews  are  to  be  held.  In 
eight  days  the  place  where  I  intend  to  receive  you  will  be  prepared,  and 
then  and  there  I  shall  expect  you.  Your  majesty  will  then  judge  of 
the  extent  of  my  attachment,  and  of  the  unbounded  devotion  of  my 
heart." 

After  having  written  this  letter,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  her  friend 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  to  beg  her  to  come  to  her  room,  having  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate.  The  marchioness  came,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette  having  made  her  promise  inviolable  secrecy,  con- 
fided to  her  the  project  she  meditated.  She  only  said,  that  tired  of  the 
court  and  of  the  world,  she  wished  to  leave  them,  for  ever.  Her  friend 
could  not  restrain  her  tears  at  the  idea  of  a  creature  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  and  of  such  an  exalted  character,  burying  herself  in  a  cloister. 
She  vainly  endeavoured  to  combat  her  project.  All  she  said  was  heard 
with  calmness,  but  she  could  not  succeed  in  shaking  the  resolution  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 

"  Before  I  retire  for  ever  from  the  world,"  said  she  to  her  friend,  "  I 
have  one  entreaty  to  make — one  favour  to  beg." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Madame  de  Beaumont,  "  only  tell  me  what  it  is.  I 
shall  always  be  too  happy  to  serve  you;  but  especially  now,  under 
present  circumstances." 

"  Then  you  will  promise  to  do  what  I  ask  ?" 

t'  Is  my  promise  necessary— can  you  doubt  me?  Must  I  swear  to  do 
what  you  desire  to  satisfy  you?" 

"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want.  I  am  rich,  as  you  well 
know*    My  mother  left  me  a  large  fortune ;  my  aunt,  too,  who  is  lately 
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dead,  bequeathed  all  ahe  had  to  me.  But  now,  of  what  use  is  all  this  to 
me  t  My  jewellery  is  sufficient  to  pay  those  charities  which  I  promised 
to  bestow.  I  hare  already  sold  all  my  trinkets,  m  grder  to  make  over  the 
amount  to  the  hospital  of  the  convent  I  am  to  inhabit*  You,  my  dear 
friend,  are  poor,  and  this  poverty  may  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  your  mar- 
riage. I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  accept  my  whole  fortune — it  is  wholly 
at  your  disposal — take  it  for  my  sake." 

Madame  de  Beaumont,  however,  firmly  refused  this  generous  offer. 
She  represented  to  herlbhat  all  her  projects  were,  as  yet,  but  in  embryo ; 
that  she  might  still  change  her  mind ;  and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
imprudent  to  surrender  up  a  fortune  unadvisedly,  the  loss  of  which 
might  afterwards  be  a  subject  of  eternal  regret.  But  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  insisting,  Madame  de  Beaumont  at  length  accepted  her  offer, 
on  one  condition — that  whenever  she  wished  to  resume  her  fortune,  it 
was  always  lb  remain  at  her  disposal. 

The  maid  of  honour  kissed  her  cautious  friend,  and  the  next  day 
signed  the  papers,  by  which  she  made  over  to  her,  in  testimony  of  the 
friendship  she  bore  her,  the  full  and  entire  possession  of  all  Bhe  possessed 
in  lands,  castles,  and  houses. 

Everything  being  arranged,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  found  herself 
for  a  moment  alone.  A  kind  of  horror  came  over  her — she  dreaded 
reflecting  on  the  vast  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make.  "Alas!"  said 
she' to  herself,  "it  is  no  real  feeling  of  religion  that  leads  me  to  embrace 
a  life  of  holiness — mine  is  not  a  sincere  call — worldly  and  profane  feelings 
have  induced  me  to  take  this  measure ;  but  at  least  my  life  has  been  in- 
nocent—my  conscience,  I  hope,  is  still  pure — religion  will,  I  trust,  heal  the 
wounds  of  my  lacerated  heart,  and  once  within  the  sacred  walls  of  that 
holy  retirement  I  shall  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  1  make  to 
my  love.  Yes,  I  can  no  longer  deceive  myself;  what  I  feel  for  the  king 
is  love — pure,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  ardent  and  passionate  love.  Oh, 
my  God!  she  cried,  "  I  feel  too  plainly  that  worldly  motives,  however 
noble  or  generous  they  may  be,  are  not  sufficient  to  elevate  the  mind 
above  vain  and  worldly  regrets.  But  do  Thou  bless  my  resolves,  grant 
that  religion  may  henceforth  in  reality  become  my  aim,  faith  my  sup- 
port, and  that  a  holy  peace  may  be  my  recompense !" 

A  few  days  after,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  begged  for  a  few  mo* 
ments'  audience  with  the  queen.  It  was  at  once  granted.  When  they 
were  alone,  the  maid  of  honour  entreated  her  royal  mistress  not  to  divulge 
for  forty-eight  hours  the  secret  she  was  about  to  reveal.  Anne  of  Austria 
pledged  herself  to  do  as  she  requested,  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
then  told  her  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  would  be  in  a 
monastery.  The  sorrow  of  the  queen  was  only  equalled  by  her  surprise. 
The  maid  of  honour  did  not  mention  the  king's  letter,  and  the  queen 
fancied  that  she  was  induced  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  from  the  doubts 
she  entertained  of  her  own  powers  of  resistance.  Anne  of  Austria  did 
not  utter  a  syllable,  but  tenderly  embracing  her,  held  her  for  some  mo- 
ments in  her  arms— a  mute  but  eloquent  expression  of  her  admiration 
and  of  her  gratitude. 

Nevertheless,  the  queen  felt  herself  called  upon  to  recapitulate  every 
possible  argument  against  the  sudden  resolution  she  was  about  to  adopt ; 
and  perhaps  did  so  the  more  willingly,  seeing  beforehand  that  every  word 
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she  ottered,  and  every  repnasencntion  she  made,  would  be  oiakai.  Their 
interview  was  tender  ana  affectionate ;  the  queen,  no  longer  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  this  sweet  girl,  saw  in  her  only  die  generous,  disinterested 
friend  of  her  husband.  She  implored  her,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  to 
receive  the  king  at  the  convent,  -and  to  continue  to  give  him  those 
counsels  which  had  hitherto  been  so  serviceable  to  him.  She  also 
promised  to  go  and  see  her  herself.  This  interview  raised  the  spirits  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ;  for  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  marks 
of  esteem  from  those  we  respect  and  honour. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  returned  to  her  room  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  the  king,  appointing  to  meet  him  the  next  day  m  the  parlour  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary,  at  Paris,  where  he  knew  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  day,  she  often  retired  for  devotional  purposes, 

The  king  was  surprised,  and  annoyed ;  the  austerity  of  the  convent, 
and  the  idea  that  a  double  lattice  of  iron  would  separate  him  in  this 
tete-fr-tete  from  his  love,  was  excessively  disagreeable  to  his  feelings; 
but  he  could  not  bat  admire  her  ingenious  modesty  in  the  choice  of  a 
rendezvous  so  divested  of  all  scandal.  He  never  dreamed  of  anything 
further ;  he  never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicions  of  the  sacrifice  she 
meditated ;  he  already  anticipated  the  pleasure  he  should  experience  in 
an  unreserved  conversation  with  her,  and  nattered  himself  that,  in  time, 
he  might  persuade  her  to  meet  him  elsewhere. 

Everything  was  arranged  for  the  departure  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.  All  at  once  she  recollected  that  one  last  sacrifice  yet  remained 
to  be  performed — the  letters  of  the  king  remained  still  untouched.  She 
took  a  taper,  opened  the  casket  which  contained  them,  and  set  fire  to  the 
whole :  her  heart  was  ready  to  break  as  they  lay  burning  before  hex.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  her  dreams  of  happiness,  all  the  chimeras  on  which  she 
had  so  long  lived,  perished  with  them.  She  sat  immovable — statue»like 
— before  the  burning  pile,  contemplating  its  destruction  with  a  smite 
despair.  After  some  time  she  broke  silence.  "  Thus,"  cried  she,  "  do  I 
consamaaate  the  sacrifice!  These  tender  protestations,  these  vows  of 
eternal  love  and  constancy,  have  ended  in  nothing  hut  flames  and  smoke  I 
Nought  remains  but  a  lew  ashes.  Saeh  are,  alas!  but  too  often  the  fate 
of  all  the  happiest  delusions  of  this  world!" 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  remained  absorbed  in  grief  until  the  break 
of  day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  she  descended  front  her  room  without 
making  any  noise,  found  the  carriage  which  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
her,  and  departed  for  the  convent  she  had  selected  as  her  future  home. 
She  was  fully  expected,  and  all  was  prepared  for  her  reception.  She 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in  endeavouring  to  calm 
the  mental  agony  she  endured.  She  was  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
agitation,  but  her  resolution  was  unchanged.  It  was  no  consciousness 
of  guilt  that  had  led  her  to  take  refuge  within  those  sacred  walls. 
Pure  in  mind,  and  unblemished  in  reputation,  she  fek  inspired  by  all 
the  dignity  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making  to  her  sense  of  duty.  The 
peace  of  mind  that  gradually  came  to  her  relief  increased  after  she  had 
received  the  veil  and  the  dress  of  a  nun.  She  felt  as  if  delivered  fEDm 
all  her  fears  and  anxieties ;  an  immense  weight  was  taken  away.  On 
looking  back,  her  life  appeared  as  if  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy 
and  dangerous  ocean  filled  with  rocks  and  quicksands  impossible  to 
avoid ;  but  now  she  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  calm  and  peaceful 
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path  that  lay  before  her,  ending  only  ia  the  certain  hope  of  everlasting 
happiness. 

At  ssid-day  the  king  arrived,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  misfortune 
awaiting  him.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  informed  of  his  approach,  de- 
scended to  the  parlour.  When  she  appeared,  she  was  so  beautiful,  hex 
leveJy  and  composed  countenance  bordered  by  the  white  veil,  and  her 
elegant  form  clad  in  a  garment  of  brown  stuff,  the  long  was  positively 
Btupined  with  surprise,  and  stood  speechless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  said  she,  in  a  voice  full  of  sweetness,  "  forgive  my 
having  acted  thus  secretly.  But,  sire,  a  too  lively  attachment  had  con- 
ducted us  both  in  a  dangereus  path.  That  letter,  in  which  your  majesty 
proposed  establishing  me  at  Versailles — that  fatal  letter— -when,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  you  forgot  your  own  duty  and  the  respect  due  to  my 
situation— opened  my  eyes.  I  had  promised  to  grant  your  request,  and 
I  could  only  jedeem  my  word  by  burying  myself  ia  a  cloister.  This 
morning  I  received  the  veil:  the  irrevocable  vow  that  will  bind  me 
for  ever  will  in  a  year  be  publicly  pronounced,  and  has  been  already 
solemnly  registered  in  my  heart" 

"  Gseat  Heavens !"  cried  Louis*  "  Is  this  some  vision  ?  Are  you  an 
angel  already  glorified  V 

"lam  your  friend,"  replied  she,  "  whose  future  life  will  be  passed  in 
prayers  for  you  and  for  the  glory  of  France.  I  live  now  but  to  invoke 
for  you  and  with  you  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal,  to  remind  you  of  Him, 
of  your  duties ;  to  see  no  one  but  you  and  the  holy  virgins  whose 
lives  are  dedicated  to  His  service ;  to  forget  all  the  vain  and  worldly 
pleasures,  all  the  frivolous  cares,  which  have  hitherto  occupied  me ;  to 
think  only  of  my  God,  my  religion,  and  of  you.  This  will  be  my  sole 
delight,  my  pleasure,  and  my  occupation.  Is  this  not  a  life  that  ought 
to  make  me  happy  T* 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  king,  in  a  voice  inaudible  from  emotion,  "  these 
iron  bars  that  separate  us  for  ever        " 

u  The  tomb  even  shall  not  divide  us.  By  mutually  purifying  and 
elevating  ear  souk,  their  union  shall  be  perfected." 

At  these  words  the  king,  with  a  countenance  bathed  ia  tears,  fell  on 
his  knees  before  her : 

"  Oh  thou,"  said  he,  "  sole  object  of  all  the  affection  of  my  solitary, 
my  distracted  heart — thou  whom  I  have  long  adored  in  secret — at  thy 
feet  I  now  abjure  every  profane  and  unholy  sentiment  which  hitherto,  in 
spite  of  myself,  has  seduced  my  feelings.  Thy  heroic  virtue,  sweet  angel, 
triumphs  even  over  love  itself;  and  I  see  in  thee  no  mortal,  but  a  celestial 
creature  descended  from  on  high.  Yes,  that  gentle  look,  that  angelic 
expression,  those  holy  weeds,  are  indeed  formed  for  Heaven,  and  all  that 
earth  could  offer  would  only  sully  their  purity.  To  gaae  on  thee  is 
enough;  in  thy  form  innocence  is  personified.  But,  alas  I  what  will 
become  of  me  in  the  midst  of  that  detestable  court,  tolerated  only  for 
thy  sake  ?  I  can  only  find .  consolation  in  following  the  holy  example 
thou  hast  set  me,  in  regukting-  my  life  on  the  same  model  as  thine,  and 
in  burying  myself  far  ever  in  the  nrofoundest  xecesses  of  a  monastery." 

11  Goad  Heavens]  what  do  I  hear?"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.  u  You,  sire — a  king,  a  father,  a  husband — you  bury  yourself 
in  a  monastery !  Do  you  not  see  that  what  in  me  was  a  disinterested 
self-sacrifice,  would  in  you  become  a  shameful  desertion  of  the  holiest 
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duties?  Remember,  that  if  I  had.  pleased,  I  might  equally  have  pre- 
served my  reputation  and  tranquilhsed  my  conscience  by  retiring  for 
some  years  and  living  in  the  solitude  of  the  country ;  but  I  wished  to  be 
still  your  friend,  and  to  afford  you  at  all  times  those  counsels  so  necessary 
for  your  welfare.  To  perform  this  I  have  renounced  home  and  liberty. 
Your  glory,  your  happiness  is  now  my  sole  aim,  and  can  alone  reward 
me  for  my  unbounded  devotion.-' 

"  Alas  I"  replied  the  king,  "  dispose  of  my  life  as  you  please ;  but  at 
least  believe  that  I  can  never  again  be  happy." 

"  No !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  "  I  will  not  believe  it,  for  the 
happiness  of  a  sovereign  should  never  depend  on  any  private  attachment. 
Your  career  is  too  elevated  to  be  attached  to  anything  save  the  public 
prosperity.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  on  you,  sire.  France  places  all 
her  hopes  in  your  courage.  Deign  to  forget  me  in  order  to  consecrate 
yourself  entirely  to  the  cares  of  government ;  and  let  your  own  actions, 
your  own  exertions,  ensure  the  happiness  of  your  subjects." 

The  king  returned  to  St.  Germain  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  despair 
in  his  heart.  Accustomed  to  the  engaging  conversation  of  the  young 
maid  of  honour,  and  to  the  gentle  influence  of  a  cultivated  mind  united 
to  a  bewitching  person,  Louis  fell  a  prey  to  profound  melancholy,  which 
betrayed  itself  in  a  mournful,  despairing  countenance  and  morose  man- 
ners, now  that  she  whom  he  loved  was  separated  from  him.  After  he 
left  the  convent,  several  days  passed  without  his  speaking  to  any  one. 
He  sought  in  vain  amongst  his  courtiers  for  a  trusty  friend  to  whom  he 
might  communicate  the  sorrows  of  his  heart ;  but,  finding  no  one,  he  re- 
mained wrapt  in  the  same  moody  silence.  Overcome  by  chagrin  and 
ennui,  he  consoled  himself  by  visiting,  almost  daily,  in  her  monastic  re- 
tirement, her  who  had  abandoned  him,  and  whose  counsel  and  confidence 
he  unceasingly  desired.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  never  saw  him  ex- 
cepting at  the  grate ;  but  her  conversation  was  the  greatest  solace  to  the 
agitated  mind  of  the  feeble  monarch,  and  the  power  she  exercised  over 
him  appeared  only  to  increase.  The  cardinal,  well  informed  of  every- 
thing the  king  did,  trembled  for  the  loss  of  his  own  power  as  the  result 
of  this  attachment  He  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  no 
friend  to  his  policy,  and  he  perceived  from  time  to  time  such  a  determi- 
nation and  independence  in  the  king's  deportment  as  made  him  fear  that 
he  would  end  by  at  last  shaking  off  his  authority  altogether.  The  artful 
minister  imagined  an  expedient  by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ence one  fair  lady  possessed  in  the  heart  of  the  king  by  awakening  a 
fresh  passion.  With  this  view  he  determined  on  the  return  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Hautefort  to  court,  whose  beauty,  far  from  having  diminished, 
seemed  to  have  rather  increased  during  her  temporary  exile. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  meet  his  old  favourite  without 
emotion.  She  certainly  did  not  possess  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette,  but  her  beauty  was  more  regular.  She  was  more  lively,  and, 
although  perfectly  virtuous,  she  was  less  rigid  in  her  ideas  of  propriety. 
The  charms  of  the  lady  in  waiting  insensibly  superseded  the  recollection 
of  the  poor  recluse.  Her  lively  sallies  and  girlish  gaiety  made  the  some- 
what severe  and  serious  character  of  her  rival  appear  more  striking.  The 
cardinal  gained  his  end.  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort's  reign  lasted  two 
years. 
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tial principles  by  its  mode  of  preparation— has  been  greatly  shaken,  as,  in  too  many  instances, 
though  administered  for  a  long  time  and  in  large  quantities,  it  has  been  found  uncertain,  inert,  and 


consequently  useless. 


SELECT  TESTIMOWTAIiS : 

DR,  SHERIDAN  MUSPRATT,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.I.A., 

Founder  and  Principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry.  Liverpool;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy*  ond  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England;  Membre  de  la 
Sociitt  $  Encouragement;  Membre  de  FAcadSmie  Nationale  de  France;  Author  of  M  Chemistry 
applied  to  the  Arts  and  manufactures,"  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

"  Berselius  and  other  of  the  loading  Chemists  and  Physicians  of  Europe 
haTins;  testimoniallsed  In  favour  of  your  Oil,  la  a  proof  of  Its  superiority  over 
all  the  other  kinds  that  are  vended. 

"The  knowledge  I  have  gained  of  its  medicinal  effects  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  corroborates 
the  fact,  and  proves  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  article.  I  have  submitted  the  Oil  to  the  usual  tests,  and 
finding  it  to  contain  all  the  ingredients  enumerated  by  you  in  your  work,  I  have  not  the  Slightest 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  It  a  genuine  article!  and  one  that  Is  fully  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

"  I  have  tasted  your  Oil,  and  find  it  not  at  all  nauseous— a  very  great'  recommendation.  The  purple 
tinge  appeared  in  the  sample  of  your  Oil  immediately,  proving  it  to  be  rich  in  biliary  matter,  AND 
THIS  RENDERS  IT  THERAPEUTICALLY  SUPERIOR  TO  TBB  PALE 
KINDS. 

"  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  Liverpool,     v 
October  4. 1865.* 


DR.  LETHEBY, 


Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital,  Chemical 
Referee  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  analyse  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  which  is  sold  at  your  establishment. 
I  mean  that  variety  which  is  prepared  for  medicinal  use  in  the  Loffoden  Isles,  Norway,  and  sent  into 
commerce  with  the  sanction  of  VR.  db  Jofgh,  of  the  Hague. 

"  In  all  cases  I  have  found  it  possessing  the  same  set  of  properties,  among  which  the  presonoe  of 
cholaic  compounds  and  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  organic  combination  are  the  most  remarkable:  in  fact, 
the  Oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters  with  that  named  '  Hnile  brune*  and  described  as  the  best 
variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of  !>»•  P>  Joitgh. 

"  IT  IS,  I  BELIEVE,  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THAT  TBI8 
DESCRIPTION  OF  OIL  HAS  GREAT  THBBAPBUTIOAL  POWER)  AND, 
FROM  MY  INVESTIGATIONS,  I  HAVE  NO  DOUBT  OF  ITS  BBING  A  PURE 
AND  UNADULTERATED  ARTICLE. 

"  College  Laboratory,  London  Hospital, 
"  Sept.  £4, 1855." 


Sold  oxly  in  bottles,  capsuled,  and  labelled  with  DR.  DE  JONGH'S  Stamp  and  Sig- 
nature, WITHOUT  WHICH  NONE  ARE  GEN  DINE,  by 

ANSAE,  HARFORD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Dr.  De  Jonoh's  sole  Consignees;  and  by  most  respectable  Chemists  in  Town  and 

Country. 

HALF-PINTS  (10  ounces),  Rs.  64.;  PINTS  (RO  ounces),  4s.  Od.;  QUARTS  (40 
ounces),  9s.     IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
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Road  from  Trebizond  to  Kara— Pass  of  the  Suvanli  Tajjh— Kars— Country  of  the 
Lazi — Valley  of  the  Joruk  Su — The  Russians  at  Baibut — Disastrous  Invasion 
of  the  country  of  the  Adjars  by  the  Russians— Batum — Roads  to  Kan—  Kulah, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Adjars — Ardahan — Province  of  Akhaltsikh — Siege  of 
Akhal-Kalaki  and  of  Akhaltsikh  by  the  Russians— Attempt  of  the  Adjars  to 
recapture  the  latter— Treaty  of  Adrianople— Road  by  Kutais  to  Tiflis — Colchis 
and  the  Phaais— The  Iberian  Pass— Redut-Kalah— Sugdidi,  capital  of  Mingrelia 
— Kutais,  capital  of  Imeritia— Fortress  of  Surama — Mzketha,  capital  of 
Georgia— Tiflia— Policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Transcaucasiau  States  aud 
Peoples. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable  features  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  as  narrated  by  Xenophon,  were  the  long  and 
devious  journeys  performed  and  the  time  consumed  between  the  period 
when  they  left  the  Araxes  to  ascend  the  Coraxian  Mountains — now  the 
Suvanli,  or  Soghanli  Tagh  (Onion  Mte.) — and  when,  to  their  infinite 
joy,  they  first  perceived  the  sea  from  Mount  Theches.  Between  these 
two  points  the  foot-weary  heroes  of  antiquity  wandered  some  400  miles 
in  the  space  of  twenty-seven  days.  This  was  in  the  limitrophal  country, 
in  which  lie  Kars,  Akhaltsikh,  Batum,  and  Trebizond.  It  comprises  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Lazi ;  the  valley  of  the  Juruk,  or  Acampsis ;  the 
district  of  Kars,  with  the  upper  waters  of  the  Aras — the  Araxes  of  old ;  the 
secluded,  woody,  and  mountainous  region  of  Kulah,  Ardahan,  Akhaltsikh, 
and  Gumri,  leaving  only  between  them  and  the  Caucasus  the  limited  prin- 
cipalities of  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  with  the  renowned  valley  of  the  Phasis. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  impracticable  character  of  this 
rocky,  wooded  region,  without  roads,  and  intersected  by  rapid  rivers  that 
become  mountain  torrents  on  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and  which 
promises  to  be  the  theatre  of  oft-renewed  warfare.     It  is  equally  difficult 
to  understand,  from  a  mere  glance  at  the  map,  why  Erzerum,*  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  should  be  spoken  of  as  on  the  road  from  Kars  to  the  sea. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  alpine  regions  the  nearest  way  is  often  closed  by 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  so  it  is  in  the  present  instance.  ^  Not  only 
is  the  mountainous,  wooded,  and  almost  pathless  region  that  lies  between 
Kara  and  the  sea  utterly  impracticable  to  artillery,  but  ineuperaMe  Aim- 
culties  would  have  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  transport  of  supplies  of 
all  descriptions.    Add  to  this  the  important  consideration  that  the  Rus- 
sians held  the  province  of  Akhaltsikh  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 

*  Erz-el-Bum.    Anatoli*  is  still  called  Bum  by  the  people  to  the  eatartx*. 
JM.— vol.  cvi.  ho.  ccccxxn.  K. 
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that  they  had  taken  care  to  garrison  the  outposts  of  Artan,  or  Atvin,  and 
Ardahan,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  remained,  and  there  still  remains, 
only  two  plans  of  campaign :  one  to  advance  into  the  Transcaucasian 

Srovinces,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the 
iiiflsians ;  the  other  to  attempt  to  drive  them  back  by  Erzerum  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia. 

It  is  worth  while  forming  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  latter  plan  of  operations.  The  commerce  between  Teheran  and 
Tabriz  and  Constantinople  has,  since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats  at 
Trebizond,  been  mainly  directed  by  way  of  Erzerum  to  that  port.  The 
road  between  the  two  latter  places  has  also  been  long  the  only  one 
chosen  by  the  caravans  for  the  traffic  not  only  with  Armenia  and  Persia, 
but  with  the  Russian  provinces.  Yet  the  difficulties  which  it  presents 
are  very  great  indeed.  At  a  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Trebi- 
zond, the  Kulak  Tagh,  or  Mountain  of  the  Pass,  suddenly  breasts  the 
lower  country  with  steep  precipices  many  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and, 
although  the  road  may  be  turned  by  taking  to  the  westward  by  the 
ravines  of  Gumush  Khanah,  still  the  ascent  to  the  upper  country — 
averaging  5000  feet  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea — must  be  made, 
whatever  road  is  taken,  whether  the  steeps  of  the  Kulak  Tagh— -mere 
steps  in  a  mural  precipice — or  the  nigged  rocks  of  Stavros,  or  by  any  tem- 
porary opening  afforded  along  the  coast  between  Trebizond  and  Batum. 
Armenia  is,  in  feet,  a  lofty  plateau  or  upland,  diversified  by  hilly  ranges, 
and  intersected  by  rivers  and  ravines,  which  break  off  on  the  Black 
Sea  side  by  a  steep,  rocky,  wooded,  but  in  some  places  naked  and  pre- 
cipitous ascent  of  several  thousand  feet.  Mr.  Curzon,  who  has  given  a 
very  picturesque  account  of  the  country  between  Erzerum  and  Trebi- 
zond in  his  little  work  on  Armenia,  mentions  having  met  a  rich  Persian 
merchant  at  a  hovel  called  Khaderach  Khan,  who  had  been  eighteen 
days  on  the  road  from  Trebizond,  distant  then  thirty-two  hours  of 
Tartar  posting !  At  the  pass  of  Husha-Bunar  the  same  traveller  also 
came  upon  a  party  of  Persians,  who  were  seated  on  the  ledge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, looking  despairingly  at  a  number  of  their  baggage-horses  which 
had  tumbled  over,  and  were  wallowing  in  the  snow  many  hundred  feet 
below.  At  the  Zigana  Tagh,  a  whole  caravan  had  been  overwhelmed  in 
an  avalanche.  Still  more  graphic  is  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks  through  the  same  country.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  in  the 
one  instance  in  winter,  in  the  other  through  a  hostile  country :  this  is 
true,  but  the  difficulties  are  at  the  best  season  of  the  year  so  great  that 
it  would  always  consume  a  summer  to  take  an  efficient  army  and  its 
materiel  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerum. 

If  the  approach  from  the  sea  to  the  uplands  of  Armenia  presents  these 
grave  difficulties  iu  a  military  point  of  view,  not  less  so  does  the  pass 
through  the  range  of  mountains  which  separate  the  head-waters  of  the 
Euphrates  from  those  of  the  Araxes — Erzerum  and  Kara — and  which 
the  Russians  had  the  skill  and  the  foresight  to  possess  themselves  of 
before  besieging  the  latter  city.  Bardes  itself,  the  chief  station  in  the 
pass  and  the  outpost  oLthe  Russians,  lies  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  within 
the  mountains.  The  necessities  of  the  soil  in  such  countries  make  the 
same  sites  play  the  same  part  over  again  m  every  successive  war.  When, 
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in  1828,  Ayub  Pasha  defended  the  passes  of  the  Suvanli  Tagh  against 
the  Russians,  the  latter  pushed  on  their  advanced  cavalry  to  Bardes,  and 
these  routing  the  small  garrison  of  the  place,  they  spread  dismay  in  the 
main  body,  and  caused  them  to  disperse.  Something  very  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  happened  in  1854.  The  battle  of  Uzurgheti,  which  drove  the 
Turks,  under  the  incapable  Selim  Pasha,  upon  the  Juruk  Su  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  the  subsequent  assault  upon  their  rear  on  the  16th,  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Kuruk-Darah  on  the  15th  of  August, 
fought  by  the  Russians  under  Generals  Bebutoff  and  Prince  Dolgorouki, 

Et  the  Turks  under  Kerim  Pasha  and  Vali  Pasha,  and  which 
Arten  and  Ardahan  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians.  The  Suvanli 
o  is  mainly  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  give  origin  to  narrow 
passes  of  a  peculiarly  stony  character ;  the  slopes  of  the  hUls  are  for  the 
greater  part  covered  with  pine  forests,  from  which  the  Russians  were  sup- 
plied with  timber  for  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Gumri,  and  such  was 
then  the  paramount  authority  of  Russia,  that  the  Turkish  peasants  were 
compelled  to  cut  the  wood,  gratis,  for  their  professed  enemies;  and  such 
was  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  Pasha  of  Kara,  that  he  received  70,000 
ducats  from  Russia  for  selling  it  The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  a  plain,  from 
whence  mountain  chains  are  seen  branching  off  in  all  directions.  When 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  crossed  the  ridge  in  June,  snow  was  still  lying  in 
considerable  patches  around.  Mr.  Consul  Brant  says,  however,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  carriage-road  across  this  mountain  range,  which 
is  traversed  during  summer  by  carts,  used  for  the  transport  of  goods  be- 
tween Kars  and  Erzerum.  The  ascent  is  long  and  gradual,  and  the  esti- 
mated height  may  be  5500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  descent  to  the 
plain  of 'Pasin,  on  the  Aras,  being  short  and  rapid.  This  latter  plain  is 
separated  from  that  of  Erzerum  by  the  Deveh  Boyini,  or  Camel's  Neck,* 
a  range,  the  base  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest — although  the 
culminating  points  are  by  no  means  so — in  Armenia,  as  the  sources  of  the 
Aras  and  of  the  Euphrates  approach  there  within  a  few  miles  of  one  an- 
other. 

Beyond  the  Suvanli  Tagh  lie  the  town  and  fortress  of  Kars,  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre  of  black  basaltic  hills,  on  a 
semicircular  bend  made  by  the  Kars  Chai,  or  river,  as  it  quits  a  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Tchildir  range.  The  northern  and  principal  portion  of  the  town 
is  protected  by  a  ledge  of  scarped  rocks,  that  rise  abruptly  from  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Upon  these  General  Williams  had  erected  those  tabiyahs, 
or  forts,  which  so  materially  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  other 
three  sides  had  a  rough  stone  wall  of  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  flanked  by  square  towers.  Bastioned 
enceintes  and  other  works  had  also  been  thrown  up  outside  of  this  wall  as 
an  additional  defence. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  built  by  Amurath 
(Murad)  III.,  but  called  Narin  Kaleh,  and  which  is  composed  of  three 
separate  castellated  buildings,  whose  guns  sweep  the  river  both  above  and 
below  the  town  ;  and  this  castle  was  in  former  times  its  almost  sole  and 
principal  defence.     The  suburbs  of  Orta  Kapu,  or  of  the  East  Gate,  ex- 

*  Selim  Pasha's  reserve  remained  in  occupation  of  this  pass  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege  of  Kara. 
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tend  eastward  from  the  Kara  Chai,  along  the  southern  side  of  the  town. 
To  these  an  impracticable  marsh  succeeds  ;  and  again,  between  this  and 
the  hills  of  Kara  Tagh,  is  the  remaining  portion  of  the  suburbs  called 
Bairam  Pasha,  Kara,  by  this  its  natural  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
region  leading  from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  to  Armenia,  has  been 
the  seat  of  repeated  conflicts.  It  successfully  resisted  an  army  of  90,000 
men  under  Nadir  Shah  in  1735,  and  the  Russians  in  1807.  But  in  1828, 
Paskievitch  having  occupied  the  hills,  obtained  possession,  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  of  the  tower  of  Temir  Pasha,  carried  the  suburbs  by 
storm,  and  by  a  succession  of  daring  assaults,  one  of  the  most  important 
places  of  Asiatic  Turkey  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  retained 
possession  till  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  defence  made  of  this  bul- 
wark to  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Turks  under 
General  Williams  and  his  gallant  companions  in  arms  in  1855,  will  ever 
'  remain  a  memorable  page  in  the  history  of  warlike  exploits. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  attempt  to  relieve  Kara  might  have  been 
made  by  way  of  Batum  ;  but  the  difficulties  presented  by  that  line  of 
road  are  even  greater  than  those  that  occur  on  the  road  by  Erzerum. 
First,  we  have  the  coast  district,  rising  immediately  from  the  sea  to 
from  4000  to  5000  feet,  clothed  with  dense  forests  and  inhabited  by  the 
warlike  Lazis  and  Oflis,  who,  by  the  last  census,  were  reputed  able  to 
furnish  42,000  fighting  men,  but  with  no  towns  or  roads,  and  only  one 
open  roadstead  at  Khopah,  from  whence  goods  are  conveyed  to  Artan, 
a  small  manufacturing  town  on  the  river  Juruk.  Sometimes  goods 
destined  for  Akhaltsikh  used  to  be  landed  at  Khopah  and  carried 
through  Artan,  but  more  generally  they  were  landed  at  Batum,  and 
conveyed  by  the  Ajirah  or  Kulah  Valley. 

Beyond  this  we  have  the  valley  of  the  river  Juruk,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Armenia,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Marsat  Darah  near 
Baibut,  of  the  Kulah,  or  Ajirah,  and  of  all  the  valleys  on  the  western 
and  northern  sides  of  the  mountains  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Kur, 
the  Aras,  and  the  Euphrates.  In  this  valley  are  situated  the  towns  of 
Baibut,  of  Ispera,  Olti,  Artan,  and  at  its  mouth,  Batum.  Baibut  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  the  campaign  of  1829,  but  they  did 
not  carry  their  arms  down  the  valley  of  the  Juruk  Su.  Kara  and 
Erzerum  were  then  in  their  possession,  and  the  capture  of  Baibut 
opened  to  them  two  roads  by  which  to  move  into  Central  Asia  Minor  by 
Kara-Hissar,  or  to  establish  communications  with  the  sea  by  Trebizond. 
Baibut  thus  became  the  pivot  of  that  campaign.  Defeated  once  by  the 
redoubtable  Lazis  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Khart,  with  the  loss  of 
their  general,  Burtsoff,  the  incapacity  of  the  Turkish  commander, 
Osman  Pasha,  left  the  Russians  to  recover  from  the  check,  and,  under 
Paskievitch  himself,  ultimately  to  revenge  the  disaster  upon  the  unsup- 
ported mountaineers. 

The  Russians,  however,  failed  in  being  able  to  reap  those  advantages 
from  the  position  which  they  had  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  Armenian 
mountains  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  We  particularly  dwell 
upon  this  fact,  because  there  is  a  tendency  among  some  to  believe  that 
the  fall  of  Kara,  and  the  possible  advance  of  the  enemy  to  Erzerum, 
leaves  Asia  Minor  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  Turks  themselves,  terrified  probably  by  European  advisers  who  are 
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ignorant  of  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  the  countries  in  question, 
contemplate  removing  Omar  Pasha  and  his  army  from  the  field  of  ope- 
rations in  which  they  are  engaged,  to  defend  countries  quite  capable  of 
resisting,  with  proper  succours,  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army. 
*  The  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  1828  along  the 
route  of  Kara-Hissar,  as  far  as  Temlia,  whilst  a  strong  column  diverged 
to  the  right,  under  Simonitch,  and  reached  the  mines  of  Gumush 
Khana,  before  alluded  to,  on  the  14th  of  August.  But,  although 
scarcely  forty-six  miles  from  the  important  port  of  Trebizond,  difficulties 
presented  themselves  which  proved  to  be  insuperable.  Instead  of  ex- 
periencing, as  at  Erzeroum  and  other  places,  the  support  of  the  Ar- 
menian people,  the  Russians  found,  as  they  advanced  through  a  country 
almost  impracticable  for  artillery,  that  their  communications  were 
seriously  threatened  by  the  Adjars,  and  other  mountain  tribes.  Paskie- 
vitch  was  then  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  Baibut  was  evacuated  and 
the  works  blown  up,  and  the  Russian  forces  were  concentrated  at 
Erzerum.  The  same  autumn  the  Turks  and  Lazis  occupied  Baibut  in 
force ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians  they  were  foolish  enough  to 
enter  the  field.  This  time  Mouravief,  the  capturer  of  Kars,  led  the 
attack,  the  Turks  were  beaten,  notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Lazis  at  the  village  of  Daduzar,  and,  following  the  fugitives  into 
the  town,  Baibut  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Between  the  valley  of  the  Juruk  Su,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Baibut, 
and  at  the  extremity  Batum  and  Kars,  is  a  mountainous  region,  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  among  whom  the  chief  are  the  Adjars.     Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by  this  region, 
added  to  those  which  appertain  to  its  own  warlike  population,  by  the 
impediments  which  it  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  Russian  subjection. 
With  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  constant  and  seriously  annoy- 
ing incursions  of  the  Adjars,  General   Osten   Sacken  marched  from 
Akhaltsikh,  in  1829,  with  four  battalions,  two  regiments  of  Cossacks,  and 
four  mountain  guns.    With  this  force  he  boldly  entered  the  country  of 
the  Adjars,  burning  the  villages  as  he  proceeded,  and  ultimately  taking 
possession  of  Kulah,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Adjars,  Ahmed 
Bey.     The  latter,  however,  had  retreated  to  an  inaccessible  fastness  in 
the  mountains,  and  his  intrepid  followers  even  re-occupied  the  passes  in 
the  enemy's  rear.     General  Osten  Sacken  sought,  under  these  circum- 
stances, for  relief  from  General  Hesse,  but  this  failing,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  retreat  by  a  flank  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Guriel.     To  effect 
this  he  had  to  dismount  his  guns,  and  carry  them  piecemeal  by  manual 
labour,  and  then  he  only  found  himself  entangled  in  a  difficult  country, 
with  narrow  pathways  and  precipitous  defiles,  which  the  Adjars,  who  of 
course  knew  their  country  thoroughly,  took  advantage  of  to  alternately 
oppose  his  march  in  front,  or  to  attack  him  in  flank  and  rear ;  by  which, 
during  his  perilous  progress  on  the  19th  of  August,  seven  officers  and 
142  men  were  put  kors  de  combat.     On  the  following  day  the  Rus- 
sians entered  a  more  favourable  country,  and  therefore  only  lost  twelve 
men ;  and  on  the  21st  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Sarmonli  rang^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  Guriel,  from  whence  be  was  enabled  to  continue 
his  retreat,  through  the  Sandjak  of  Kubliyan  to  Akhaltsikh. 

Batum  is  well  sheltered,  and  its  bay  is  capable  of  containing  a  lar^ 
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number  of  ships ;  but  it  is  a  most  unhealthy  station,  and  those  who  ven- 
ture to  reside  there  during  the  autumnal  months  become  almost  the 
inevitable  victims  of  a  severe  form  of  malaria.  The  country  around  ia 
without  roads,  very  mountainous  and  woody.  There  are  pathways  to 
Kars,  without  touching  the  fortress  of  Akhaltsikh,  by  Artan,  Ardanah, 
and  Kulah,  or  from  Ardanah  to  Ardahan  and  Kars,  but  they  present 
such  difficulties  as  to  have  never  yet  been  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  devious  but  most  feasible  route  starts  from  the  coast  and  passes 
through  Akhaltsikh  and  Ardahan  to  Kars.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other route  by  which  Akhaltsikh,  but  not  Ardahan,  which  die  Rus- 
sians under  Mouravief  took  care  to  occupy  previous  to  laying  siege  to 
Kara,  could  be  avoided.  This  route  leads  first  by  a  wild  mountain 
gorge,  well  wooded,  to  the  valley  of  Khino.  Beyond  is  Jaghat,  a 
village,  the  houses  of  which  are  dispersed  among  the  woods.  The  same 
wooded  mountainous  country  continues  past  Zerehbozel,  a  straggling 
village,  and  Didewaghi,  a  village  of  eighteen  families,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  are  a 
fine  race,  speaking  the  Georgian  language,  but  very  poor,  for  the  long 
winters  of  nearly  eight  months'  duration,  the  foggy  and  wet  summers 
and  early  autumns,  render  cultivation  of  the  land  very  precarious ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  winter  fodder  causes  them  to  have  few  cattle 
or  sheep. 

From  hence  there  are  two  passes  to  cross  into  the  Kulah  or  Ajirah 
Valley:  one  by  the  Perenjah  Tagh  and  down  the  Juwanah  Valley,  the 
other  over  the  Kolowah  Tagh  and  down  the  Akho  Valley.  Both  are 
difficult,  with  mere  footpaths  through  thick  forests,  and  beside  dangerous 
precipices.  The  summit  of  both  passes  is  covered  with  deep  snow  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  descent  into  the  valley 
of  Akho,  in  the  Kulah  or  Ajirah  Valley,  is  very  steep ;  in  the  valley 
itself  are  some  sixty  families,  and  the  climate  is  temperate.  The  road 
from  Juruk  Su  joins  at  this  point  the  more  direct  one  from  Batum  up 
the  Kulah  Valley,  and  the  lower  portions  of  that  road — or  such  as  inter* 
vene  between  Batum  and  Akho — present  greater  impediments  to  pro- 
gress than  those  between  Akho  and  Kulah,  on  which  several  villages  and 
some  cultivation  are  met  with.  Kulah,  before  noticed,  is  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  Ahmed  Bey,  Prince  of  the  Adjars,  and  formerly  Pasha  of  Kars, 
and  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Ajirah  Valley,  containing  with  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  about  sixty  houses,  and  a  bazaar  with  twenty  shops* 
The  climate  is  good ;  grapes  ripen,  and  wine  is  made  there.  From  Kulah, 
the  road  is  a  continuous  ascent  for  some  fifteen  miles,  frequent  circuits 
having  to  be  made  to  cross  torrents.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  crest  of 
the  mountains,  which  is  some  5500  feet  in  elevation,  and  where  birches 
and  alder  only  begin  to  bud  in  June,  is  the  village  of  Danesvorolah. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  the  country  presents  a  new  aspect) 
being  a  succession  of  plains  without  wood.  This  is  generally  the  case 
wherever  the  uplands  are  reached  from  the  coast  in  Armenia  or  in  Asia 
Minor.  Here  the  inhabitants  no  longer  speak  Georgian  but  Turkish, 
and  their  dwelling-places  are  the  usual  underground  habitations  of  the 
Armenians.  The  Sanjak  is  called  that  of  Poshkof,  and  the  Bey  resides 
at  a  village  called  Digwir.  Hence  a  high,  mountainous,  and  woodless 
region,  affording  scarcely  more  than  summer  pasturage  to  the  flocks  and 
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herds  of  some  Turkman  tribes,  leads  the  way  to  the  rich  plain  of  AthMmmij 
•watered  by  the  Kur,  the  upper  part  being  marshy  towards  the  sources  of 
the  river,  the  lower  part  cultivated  and  productive. 

Ardabau  is  but  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing  at  the  most  three 
hundred  houses,  constructed,  like  those  of  Armenia,  under  ground.  It  has 
a  citadel,  within  the  walls  of  which  is  the  Bey's  palace,  as  also  some  other 
houses,  built  of  stone  and  above  ground.  Between  this  place  and  Kars  is 
a  high  table-land,  abounding  in  excellent  pastures,  intersected  by  swamps, 
with  but  few  villages. 

The  fall  of  AkhaltsiUi  in  1828  was  followed  by  the  loss  to  the  Turks 
of  Atskur  and  Ardahan.  The  former  place,  which  is  seated  in  the  defiles 
of  Bordjom,  and  had  twenty-four  guns,  with  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men,  capitulated  to  a  force  sent  against  it  under  Prince  WadbelskL 
Ardahan,  which  had  only  thirty-one  guns  and  an  armed  population,  also 
hoisted  the  white  flag  on  being  cannonaded  by  a  force  under  Mouravief 
operating  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  under  Bergmann* 

In  the  campaign  of  1828  the  four  principal  reserve  depots  of  the 
Russians  were  Derbend,  Baku,  Tiflis,  and  Redut-Kaleh.  They  are  pro* 
faably  die  same  on.  the  present  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies.  In  1 828,  Turkey  was  simultaneously 
attacked  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Greig,  by  a  division  that  followed  die 
line  of  coast  under  General  Hesse,  and  by  the  main  army  operating  upon 
Kara  under  Marshal  Paskievitch.  In  the  present  day  the  Russians  have 
no  fleet  and  no  line  of  coast ;  they  are,  then,  notwithstanding  the  mil  of 
Kan,  fighting  under  great  disadvantages,  and  in  a  crippled  state,  com* 
pared  with  what  was  the  case  in  their  first  campaign  against  Turkey.  It 
will  remain  with  the  councils  of  war  not  to  ignore  the  advantages  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Allies,  and  to  abandon  those  advantages  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  acting  upon  one  line  of  defence  or  aggression  solely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  possess,  by  the  treaties  that  resulted 
from  the  last  war,  great  advantages  in  the  position  and  in  the  basis  of 
any  future  operations  to  be  carried  on  against  die  Turks  in  Armenia.  In 
1828,  Paskievitch  advanced  at  once  by  Gumri  upon  Kars ;  but  when 
that  fortress  was  subjected  he  was  unable  to  advance  thence  upon  Erae* 
rum,  because  die  Turks  were  in  possession  of  Ardahan,  Akhaltsikh,  and 
Akhal-Kalaki,  in  their  rear. 

The  town  of  Akhal-Kalaki  occupies  a  peninsula  at  the  junction  of  the 
Taparawan  Chai  and  die  Ghendara  Su,  tributaries  to  the  Kur.  Its 
defences  consisted  of  a  castellated  keep  or  citadel,  and  a  tower  of  a 
quadrilateral  figure  800  yards  long,  by  80  or  100  yards  wide,  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  town  was  also  defended  by  loopholed  walls,  flanked  by 
towers.  There  were  fourteen  guns  mounted,  and  a  garrison  of  1000 
men.  When  Paskievitch  summoned  the  frontier  fortress  to  surrender, 
its  defenders  proudly  answered  "  that  they  were  not  like  die  people  of 
Erivan  or  Kars,  but  warriors  of  Akhaltsikh,  who,  having  sent  their  wives 
and  children  out  of  the  place,  were  determined  to  die  on  its  ramparts.'9 
The  pride  of  the  Akhaltsikhians  was,  however,  soon  humbled,  for  the 
Russian  general,  having  opened  fire  against  the  place  with  eight  heavy 
guns  and  eight  mortars,  its  feeble  walls  were  speedily  destroyed,  and 
little  or  no  shelter  left  for  its  defenders. 

As  a  second  summons  was  rejected,  four  heavy  guns  and  some  addi- 
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lional  field-pieces  opened  their  fire  upon  the  place ;  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  caused  some  of  the  garrison  to  let  themselves  down  the  walls 
by  means  of  ropes,  but  the  constancy  of  the  rest  of  the  brave  defenders 
remained  unshaken,  and  when,  after  a  third  unsuccessful  summons,  the 
place  was  carried  by  assault,  three  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  witha  mass  of  ruins. 

After  this  conquest,  Paskievitch  having  assured  his  communications 
with  Tsalki  and  Gumri  by  the  reduction  of  Hertwiz,  he  determined  to 
proceed  against  Akhaltsikh.  The  situation  of  this  celebrated  fortress  is 
peculiar.  It  stands  within  a  simicircle,  formed  by  the  slopes  of  a  little 
tributary  to  the  Poshkof  Chai  to  the  north,  and  the  rugged  banks  of  that 
river  itself  to  the  south,  having  the  heights  Kay  a  Tagh  (Stony  Mt)  on 
the  west,  and  those  of  Tavshan  Tagh  (Hare  Mt)  on  the  east  This 
important  town  is  divided  into  three  quarters — the  Jewish,  the  Mussul- 
man, and  the  Christian ;  and  it  contains  about  5000  houses  of  two  stories, 
solidly  built  The  place  was  defended,  in  part,  by  a  double  line  of  walls, 
flanked  by  irregular  stone  towers,  and  other  towers  of  sun-dried  bricks 
and  wood,  connected  by  a  high  and  strong  fir  palisade.  At  the  southern 
side  of  the  town,  the  citadel,  an  irregular  polygon,  abutted  upon  the 
elevated  and  precipitous  banks  of  Poshkof  ChaL  The  place  was  defended 
by  nigh  10,000  inhabitants,  and  some  67  guns. 

After  an  exceedingly  difficult  march  of  ten  days,  during  which  two 
hundred  men  were  frequently  employed  to  drag  a  single  field-piece,  the 
Russian  army  succeeded  in  occupying  the  hill  of  Tavshan  Tagh.  No 
sooner  was  this  effected  than  the  Turkish  army  arrived  in  considerable 
force  under  Osman  Pasha,  in  the  hopes  of  relieving  the  place.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  that  they  attacked  the  Russians ;  the  latter  held  their 
position,  which  they  had,  as  usual,  skilfully  entrenched.  Failing  in  this, 
the  Turkish  commander  injudiciously  posted  his  troops  in  four  different 
positions,  and  Paskievitch  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
mistake.  He  attacked  them  pn  their  weakest  point,  and  carried  the 
different  camps  in  succession,  but  not  without  a  severe  and  sanguinary 
straggle.  The  town  being  commanded  by  the  heights  was  then  sum- 
moned to  surrender ;  but  the  people  replied,  as  in  the  sister  city  of  the 
province,  "  that  they  were  Akhaltsikhians,  who  had  never  submitted  to 
any  enemy,  and  that  they  would  now,  if  it  were  God's  will,  be  buried 
under  the  ruins  with  arms  in  their  hands."  The  siege  of  Akhaltsikh 
will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  its  defenders.  The  formidable  fire  of  the  Russians 
only  terrified  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Mussulmans  never  wavered. 
When  at  length  the  Russians  had  made  a  breach  and  obtained  an  entry 
into  the  city,  the  defence  only  raged  more  fiercely.  The  Russians 
planted  their  howitzers  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches,  the  Turks  fought 
from  the  tops  of  their  houses;  in  the  streets,  it  was  a  hand-to-hand 
yataghan  fight  At  length,  the  Russian  generals,  who  never  hesitate  at 
anything,  fired  the  city  by  throwing  hand-grenades  through  the  windows 
and  down  the  chimneys,  while  the  cavalry  brought  in  straw  and  other 
combustible  materials  to  increase  the  conflagration.  In  this  fearful  and 
almost  unprecedented  struggle,  carried  on  for  thirteen  hours  in  a  burning 
city,  99  out  of  the  100  Janissaries,  and  370.  of  the  400  artillerymen 
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who  had  been  engaged,  perished  by  the  sword  or  the  flames.  In  addition 
to  1800  Lazis,  including  the  inhabitants,  4000  men  had  fallen ;  400 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  of  one  mosque  alone.  Even  then  the  garrison 
effected  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  were  permitted  to  quit  the  for* 
tress  with  arms  and  baggage* 

In  1829  an  attempt  was  made  by  Ahmed  Bey,  Prince  of  the  Adjars, 
to  recover  this  city,wnich  is  looked  upon  by  the  Turks  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Islamism.  The  Adjars  .and  Lazis,  some  15,000  strong,  carried 
the  outer  walls,  and  advanced  through  the  town  to  assault  the  citadel. 
But  the  brave  mountaineers  knew  nothing  of  scientific  sieges.  They 
attempted  an  escalade  and  were  repulsed ;  they  fired  from  the  houses 
with  no  effect ;  they  planted  an  open  battery  which  was  as  soon  silenced ; 
and  at  last,  after  twelve  days  and  nights  of  desultory  warfare,  during 
which  8583  cannon  and  72,882  musket-shots,  in  addition  to  1354  hand- 
grenades,  were  discharged  from  the  fortress  in  repelling  the  brave  but 
useless  attacks  of  Ahmed  Bey  and  his  followers,  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  3000  men,  while  the  Russians  did 
not  lose  more  than  a  hundred. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russia  acquired  the  cession  of  the 
pashalik  and  fortresses  of  Akhaltsikh  and  Akhal-Kalaki,  with  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  down  to  the  Juruk  Su,  as  also  Brailow  on  the 
Danube,  with  such  a  tract  of  the  country  lower  down  as  enabled  her  to 
control  the  navigation  of  the  greatest  river  in  Europe ;  and  she  also  ac- 
quired that  right  of  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which  will  never  cease  to  produce  baneful 
effects  upon  the  peace  of  the  world  till  finally  superseded  by  some  other 
arrangement. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  these  limitro- 
phal  regions,  how  great  were  the  difficulties  presented  to  Omar  Pasha's 
advancing  to  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Asia  at  a  late  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  operate  for  the  relief  of  Kars  either  by  Erzerum,  where  Selim 
Pasha  was  already*— doing  nothing— or  by  Batum  or  the  Juruk  Su  and 
the  Russian  province  of  Akhaltsikh. 

The  point  at  which  Russian  power  is  most  vulnerable  in  her  Trans- 
caucasian  possessions  is  from  the  coast,  the  Allies  having  command  of 
the  sea.  The  maritime  fortresses  present  a  basis  for  operations,  and  the 
line  of  the  Phasis  or  the  highway  to  Kutais  and  Tiflis  opens  the  interior 
to  a  sufficiently  powerful  invading  army.  When  Russia  obtained  the 
cession  of  Poti  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  established  a  line  of  road 
thence  by  Kutais  to  Tiflis,  she  looked  to  the  opening  of  intercourse 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euzine,  to  bringing  back  commerce  to  one 
of  its  ancient  lines  of  traffic  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  facilities  which  would  present  themselves  to  transporting  her 
armies  from  Odessa,  the  Dnieper,  Sebastopol,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  marching  them  thence  in  the  direction  to 
which  her  ambition  has  for  so  long  a  time  turned  her  prospects  of  future 
aggrandisement.  It  is  fitting  that  she  should  be  grappled  with  on  the 
highway  of  her  aspirations  of  conquest.  The  easy  communication  which 
in  ancient  times  subsisted  between  Constantinople  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Euzine  was  of  vast  advantage  to  the  court  of  Byzantium.     By  its 
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means  the  successors  of  Constantino  were  enabled  to  keep  op  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  and  with  the 
Armenians,  a  people  always  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  by  the  ties  of  a  common  faith ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Persians,  all-powerful  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Nurshirvan, 
were  always  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  establish  a  footing  in  Colchis. 
By  means  of  a  fleet,  the  renowned  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  transport  an 
army  to  the  friendly  shores  of  Colchis,  explore  his  way  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  compel  the 
great  king  to  recal  his  hitherto  victorious  armies  to  the  defence  of  his 
crown,  his  throne,  and  his  capital  The  Czar  is  now  the  successor  of 
the  Emperors  of  Byzantium  on  the  Phasis. 

It  is  true  thai  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  between  Imeritia 
and  Georgia,  and  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Phasis  and  the  Rur, 
there  lies  a  lofty  ranee  of  mountains,  with  defiles,  described,  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Strabo,  as  full  of  precipices,  deep  abysses,  mountain 
torrents,  and  dark  glens;  but  whichever  way  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  are  invaded  there  are  mountain  passes  and  defiles  to  encom- 
pass ;  there  is  no  conquest  without  difficulties,  no  war  without  losses ; 
the  Iberian  Pass  is  only  one,  and  by  most  other  lines  of  approach  there 
would  be  two  or  three  to  surmount.  This  very  pass  is  said  to  have 
been  first  made  practicable  for  elephants  by  the  celebrated  Nurshirvan, 
when  he  marched  his  armies  into  Colchis  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
Russians  know  full  well  that  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  pass  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  rocky  glens  of  the 
mighty  range  of  the  Caucasus,  whether  at  the  Dariel  or  the  Derbend,  or 
they  would  not  have  sought,  at  so  much  sacrifice  of  men  and  money, 
and  such  prolonged  wars  and  diplomacy,  to  gain  possession  of  a  Trans- 
caucasian route  to  Central  Asia,  by  which  they  purported  to  themselves 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  marching  their  vast  armies,  with  all  the 
materiel  and  military  stores  necessary  for  their  plans  of  future  conquest, 
across  the  dreary  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  through  the  formidable 
passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

Redut  Kalah,  which  Omar  Pasha  made  the  basis  of  his  operations,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Khopi,  which  is  navigable  for  ships  at  its  mouth. 
The  place,  is  well  known,  as  having  surrendered,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1854,  to  an  Anglo-French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Lyons,  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  the  English  admiral  garrisoned  it  with  a  small  force 
of  eight  hundred  Turks,  with  the  Sampson  for  protection.  A  body  of 
about  two  thousand  Russians  made  an  attempt  to  recover  it  on  the  4th 
of  December  the  same  year,  but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
little  garrison,  commanded  by  the  Polish  General  Jordbu. 

Sugdidi,  which  the  Turkish  army  occupied  after  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Ingur  in  a  manner  that  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  combined 
strategic  skill  and  gallantry  of  Omar  Pasha  and  of  his  field-officers,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Princess,  or  Dadian,  of  Mingrelia,  to  whose  husband, 
Haxthausen  tells  us,  the  Russian  government  offered  a  few  years  ago 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  silver  roubles  to  abdicate  his  sovereignty, 
without  his  being  induced  to  consent  to  that  step.  The  residence  of  the 
Princes  of  Mingrelia  stands  on  a  plateau  upon  a  hill,  one  side  of  which  is 
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covered  with  about  two  hundred  houses  and  small  farms,  inhabited  by  the 
attendants  of  the  court  and  civil  officers  of  the  prince.  Upon  the  other 
side  of  this  eminence  lies  an  open  plain,  with  a  number  of  fine  old  trees 
in  detached  groups;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  stands  die  palace  of  the 
Dadisns. 

Khoni  is  a  little  market^town,  on  the  river  Chanikal,  ike  Hyppus  of 
the  ancients,  with  a  post  station :  the  first  of  a  series  which  extend  hence 
to  Tiflis  alone  the  high  road,  each  station  being  protected  by  a  detach- 
me.tofCoJLo.  .  . 

Not  far  beyond  is  Kutais,  the  chief  town  of  Imeritia,  and  considered 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Medea,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  gold  district  of  Colchis.  The  old  town  occupied  a  height  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Phasis,  where  are  now  the  ruins  of  a  convent 
and  church.     The  modern  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Hence  the  road  leads  through  the  Iberian  mountains,  following 
mostly  the  course  of  small  rivers.  The  scenery  is  wild  yet  beautiful ;  the 
little  churches  of  the  natives,  with  their  attached  belfries,  are  seen 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  or  crag.  At  the  head  of  the  pass  two 
mountain  castles  crown  the  heights.  Beyond,  the  range  opens,  and  the 
road,  throughout  feasible  to  telegas  and  the  carts  of  the  country,  leads 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  On  the  eastern  side,  of  the 
pass  is  Surama,  or  Suramin,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  pass,  * 
ruined  castle  on  a  steep  isolated  hill,  with  a  line  of  towers  in  front,  and 
fortified  heights  in  the  rear.  This  has  always  been  the  key  to  Georgia. 
Beyond  is  Khori,  or  Ghori,  with  an  old  ruined  castle  on  a  hill ;  next 
Chali,  with  .the  ruins  of  an  Armenian  monastery  ;  then  Mzketha,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Georgian  kings  ;  and  lastly,  Tiflis.  All  along  the 
Georgian  part  of  this  road,  ruined  castles,  fortified  places,  and  towers  are 
seen  on  the  heights  around — remains  of  a  warlike  period  of  the  middle 
ages  rich  in  historical  interest.  Opposite  Mzketha,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Kur,  are  the  ruins  of  an  especially  strong  fortress,  with 
numerous  towers  and  battlements;  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  are 
crowned  with  high  watch-towers. 

The  Russians  will  no  doubt  make  the  most  of  the  natural  advantages 
presented  by  the  territory  of  Georgia.  Kutais,  Surama,  Mzketha,  all 
present  so  many  strong  points  at  which  to  resist  an  invading  force  under 
all  the  advantages  that  choice  of  position  can  give  ;  yet  certain  it  is  that 
this  is  the  best  route  to  the  heart  of  Transcaucasian  Russia.  Although 
Omar  Pasha  has  been  obliged  to  recoil  before  adverse  weather,  and  to 
content  himself  with  holding  the  strong  positions  on  the  coast,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  operations  in  this  country,  still  a  war  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Russian  power  in  Asia  must  ever  be  carried  on  in  these 
regions.  The  tenure  of  Kara  by  the  Muscovites  is  of  little  strategic 
importance,  unless  the  Russians  are  strong  enough  to  advance  into  Asia 
Minor — the  difficulties  encountered  in  1828  and  1829  sufficiently  attest 
what  dangers  would  be  connected  with  such  a  movement,  and  which 
never  would  be  attempted  while  Kutais  and  Tiflis  were  threatened. 
The  reduction  of  Kutais  alone  would  have  been  the  signal  for  de- 
taching the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Armenia  to  Tiflis  and  Surama. 
Kara  is  only  of  political  importance,  because,  by  ceding  such  a  point,  in 
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case  of  a  treaty  of  peace  Russia  would  be  able  to  establish  her  claim  to 
retain  the  province  of  Akhaltsikh,  from  whence  she  perpetually  threatens 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  religion,  the  nationality,  the  indepen- 
dence and  historical  precedents  of  the  races  dwelling  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces  should  be  respected  by  an  invading  power.     The 
Circassians,  although  Mussulmans,  do  not  seek  for  vassalship  under  the 
Sultan.  The  Mingrelians  are  Christians,  the  government  a  regency  under 
the  Princess  Dadian,  whose  brothers  enjoy  high  military  rank  in  the 
Russian  army.     The  sister  of  the  princess  is,  however,  married  to  Prince 
Michael  of  Abasia,  who  has  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Turks.     The 
Mingrelians  have  no  sympathy  nor  ties  of  any  kind  with  the  Turks.  The 
Georgian  Eristan,  or  governor,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Georgia  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Rheselpah,  or  king,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  his  successors  maintained  their  independence  till  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  who  left  them  their  own  princes,  legisla- 
tion, and  administration.     The  Imeritians,  like  the  Abassians,  and  the 
people  of  Guriel,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis  detached  from  the  kingdom 
of  Iberia  in  the  middle  ages,  had  long  enjoyed  a  kind  of  feudal  govern- 
ment under  their  own  princes  and  nobles.     As  to  the  Georgians,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  boast  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Adopting  the  Armenian  genealogies,  they  trace  their  origin 
to  Kargamos,  a  grandson  of  Noah.     Be  this  as  it  may;  their  dynasties, 
from  the  time  that  Mzkhethos,  son  of  Karthlos,  founded  a  city  with  his 
own  unpronounceable  name  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aragivi  and  the  Kur, 
till  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Georges,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  country — Georgia ;  through  varied  fortunes  still  ever  upheld  her 
independence  and  nationality,  till  she  was  robbed  of  both  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Russian  Colossus.     These  different  races  look  at 
present  at  a  Turkish  invasion  with  most  unfavourable  feelings,  for  they 
consider  that  success  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  would  only  entail  subjection 
to  the  sway  of  the  Moslem.     The  people  and  authorities  should  therefore 
be  assured  of  their  independence,  and  then  their  sympathies  would  be 
freely  given.     If  they  were  further  assured  of  protection  against  a  power 
which  might  one  day  retaliate  upon  them  severely,  they  would  rise  to  a 
man  to  regain  their  long-lost  and  much-coveted  independence.     It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Mingrelia  are  as  much  states 
in  their  own  right,  however  petty,  as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  and  they 
are,  by  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  nations  and  principalities,  entitled  to 
their  own  territory,  their  own  nationality,  and  their  own  government. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  UNHOLY  WI8H.' 


It  was  a  magnificent  room,  everything  magnificent  about  it,  as  it  was 
fitting  the  library  of  Chenevix  House  should  be.  Do  you  know  Chenevix 
House,  reader?  Not  by  that  appellation,  you  will  say,  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  you  should  :  but  you  may  see  it  any  day  in  its  aristocratic 
locality  at  the  west  end  of  London.  What  good  is  there  to  be  imagined — 
worldly  good — that  fortune,  so  capricious  in  her  favours,  had  not  showered 
down  upon  the  owner  of  this  house,  the  Earl  of  Oakton?  None.  With 
his  majority  he  had  come  into  a  princely  income,  for  his  father,  the  late 
earl,  had  died  years  before,  and  the  estates  had  been  well  nursed.  Better, 
though,  had  it  been  for  the  young  Earl  of  Oakton  that  he  had  been  born 
a  younger  son  or  in  an  inferior  class  of  life.  With  that  spur  to  exertion, 
necessity,  he  would  have  pushed  x>n  and  exercised  the  talents  which  had 
been  liberally  bestowed  on  him,  but  gliding  as  he  did  into  a  fortune  that 
seemed  unlimited,  he  plunged  into  every  extravagant  folly  of  the  day, 
and  did  his  best  to  dissipate  it.  He  was  twenty-one  then,  he  is  walking 
about  his  library  now — you  may  see  him  if  you  choose  to  enter  it — with 
three  or  four-and-thirty  years  added  to  his  life :  pacing  up  and  down  in 
perplexity,  and  possessing  scarcely  a  shilling  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
His  five-and-fifty  years  have  rendered  his  figure  a  portly  one,  and  an 
expression  of  annoyance  is  casting  its  shade  on  his  clear  brow  and  hand- 
some features,  but  no  deeper  lines  of  sorrow  are  marked  there.  Not  upon 
these  reckless  natures  does  the  hand  of  care  leave  its  sign. 

But  the  earl  is — to  make  the  best  of  it — in  a  brown  study,  and  he 
scowls  his  eyebrows,  and  purses  his  lips,  and  motions  with  his  hands,  as 
he  paces  there,  communing  with  himself.  Not  that  he  is  pondering  so 
much  how  to  escape  his  already  great  embarrassments,  as  now  he  shall 
raise  more  money,  and  so  rush  into  greater.  The  gratification  of  the 
present  moment— little  else  ever  troubled  the  Earl  of  Oakton. 

A  noise  of  a  cab  in  the  street  as  it  whirls  along  and  pulls  up  before  the 
steps  and  the  stately  pillars  of  Chenevix  House;  a  knock  and  ring  that  send 
their  echoes  through  the  mansion;  and  the  earl  strides  forward  and  looks 
cautiously  from  the  window,  enabling  himself  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
horse  and  vehicle.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  for  the  window  was  high  from 
the  ground,  its  embrasures  deep,  and  the  cab  close  to  the  pavement;  and, 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  decide  whether  it  belonged  to  friend  or  foe,  but 
soon  he  drew  away  with  an  ugly  oath,  and  sprang  across  the  room,  and 
unlatched  the  door,  and  stood  with  his  ear  at  the  opening.  What !  a 
peer  of  the  realm  condescend  to  play  eavesdropper,  in  an  attitude  that 
looks  very  like  a  mean  one  ?  Yes :  and  a  prince  of  the  realm  has  done 
the  same,  when  in  bodily  fear  of  duns. 

A  few  minutes  elapje.  The  indistinct  sound  of  contention  approaches 
his  lordship's  ear,  in  conjunction  with  a  very  uncomfortable  stream  of 
wind,  and  then  the  house  door  closes  with  a  bang,  the  cab  whirls  off  again, 
and  the  earl  rings  the  library  bell. 
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"  Jenkins,  who  was  it?" 

"  That  impudent  Samuels  again,  my  lord.  I  said  you  were  out,  and 
he  swore  you  were  in.  I  believe  he  would  have  pushed  his  way  up  here, 
but  James  and  the  porter  stood  by,  and  I  dare  say  he  thought  we  three 
should  be  a  match  for  him." 

"  Insolent  Jew !"  uttered  his  lordship.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Has 
Grubb  not  been  here  ?" 

«  No,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  three  hours  since  I  sent  to  him,"  muttered  the  earl,  irascibly ; 
"  why  does  he  not  attend  ?" 

"  Anything  more,  my  lord  ?" 

u  No,  you  may  go.  Mind  you  are  in  the  hall  yourself,  Jenkins  ;  you 
know  whom  to  admit  and  not  admit." 

"  All  right,  my  lord."  And  the  butler,  who  had  lived  with  the  earl 
many  years,  and  was  a  confidential  servant,  devoted  to  his  master's  in- 
terests, closed  the  library  door  and  descended. 

When  that  door  next  opened  to  admit  a  visitor,  which  was  not  till 
evening,  it  was  Mr.  Grubb  who  entered.  Do  not  be  prejudiced  against 
him  on  account  of  his  name,  but  pay  attention  to  him,  for  he  is  worthy  of 
it,  and  he  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  little  history.  He  is  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  intellect  stamped  on  his  ample  fore- 
head, and  good  feeling  pervading  his  countenance.  There  is  no  finery  or 
foppery  about  him,  either  in  dress  or  manner;  he  looks  like  what  he 
really  is,  a  respectable  and  respected  British  merchant.  The  house 
"  Christopher  Grubb  and  Son"  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  City  :  it  does 
business  with  India,  and  the  colonies,  and  ever  so  many  more  places ; 
though  what  the  precise  business  is  the  earl  does  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand, and  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire :  but  he  does  know,  or 
believes,  that  it  is  second  to  few  in  wealth,  and  that  he  himself  is  a 
pretty  considerable  debtor  to  it. 

It  was  no  money-lending  house  that  of  Grubb  and  Son.  But  years  ago 
the  father,  old  Christopher,  and  Lord  Oakton  were  brought  into  contact, 
an  intimacy  approaching  to  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the 
merchant,  confiding  in  the  earl's  plausible  and  half-false  statement  (half- 
false :  for  the  earl,  in  his  careless  infatuation,  positively  thought  his  em- 
barrassments were  only  for  a  time)  that  he  wanted  "  temporary"  assistance, 
advanced  him  a  heavy  sum  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and,  subsequently, 
several  lesser  sums,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  first  back,  which  he  had 
never  done.  Old  Christopher  Grubb  was  now  dead,  and  his  son  Charles 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  house :  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
lend  a  few  additional  "  trifles,"  and  Lord  Oakton  indulged  sanguine  hopes 
of  receiving  yet  a  few  more. 

"Ah,  Grubb,  how  d'ye  do?"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  holding  out  his 
hand  cordially.     "  I  thought  you  were  never  coming." 

"  It  is  foreign  post  night,"  was  the  merchant's  reply.  "  I  could  not 
leave  the  City  earlier." 

"  Grubb,  I  am  hard  up,  cleared  down  to  the  last  gasp,  and  money  I 
must  have,"  began  his  lordship.     "  I  want  you  to  advance  it" 

u  Not  another  farthing,  my  lord,"  was  the  resolute  reply.     «'  And  the 

,  steps,  which  I  hinted  to  you  last  week  I  should  be  obliged  to  take,  in 

order  to  get  back  what  I  have  already  i  * 
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"Rubbish  !"  interrupted  the  earl,  in  a  tone  more  impatient  than  com- 
plimentary.    "  You  have  good  hold  on  the  Netherleigh  estate/' 

"  For  the  original  debt,  yes.  But  look  at  the  sums  advanced  since. 
This  has  been  a  bad  year  with  me,  trade  has  been  flat  with  every  one, 
and  I  really  want  the  money." 

Lord  Oakton  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Bad  year !  that's  rich.  Because 
you  may  have  cleared  half  a  plum  instead  of  a  whole  one,  you  lament  over 
your  bad  year.  Why  you  know,  Grubb,  that  you  are  rolling  in  wealth  : 
my  debt  to  you  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  its  ocean  bed.  I  want  two  thou- 
sand, down  upon  the  nail." 

"  Lord  Oakton,  I  cannot  do  it.  And  if  you  continue  to  persist  in 
shutting  your  eyes  to  what  I  assert,  when  consequences  follow,  it  will  be 
your  fault,  not  mine.  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  about  to  take  a 
partner,  for  my  affairs,  which  have  increased  in  importance  since  my 
father's  death,  are  becoming  too  weighty  for  one  sole  head.  Before 
entering  upon  this  new  arrangement,  a  portion  of  your  obligations  must 
be  returned  to  me ;  all  save  what  is  secured  on  the  Netherleigh  estate. 
It  is  imperative." 

"  Did  you  ever  get  blood  from*  a  stone?"  asked  the  earl;  and  the  care- 
less apathy  of  his  manner  contrasted  strongly  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
merchant's.  "  There's  no  chance  of  your  getting  the  money  back  till  I 
am  under  here,"  stamping  with  his  foot  on  the  ground,  "  and  you  know 
it.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  Grubb,  presuming  on  my  long  friendship  with 
your  father.  Come,  don't  turn  Jew  at  last.  You  don't  want  the  money, 
and  you  must  wait.  I  wish  I  .had  had  a  son !  we  would  have  cut  off  the 
entail." 

"  The  debts  must  be  liquidated,"  returned  Mr.  Grubb  ;  and  he  spoke 
so  coldly  and  determinedly  that  Lord  Oakton  wheeled  sharply  round  in 
his  walk,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  it  will  be  done,  then.  I  suppose  you 
won't  proceed  to  harsh  measures,  and  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  my 
head." 

"  There  is  one  way  in  which  your  lordship  can  pay  it,"  resumed  the 
merchant,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  shilling." 

"  Ah !"  laughed  the  earl,  "  how's  that  ?  If  you  mean  post  obit  bonds, 
111  sign  a  cart-load,  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Grubb  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  sort  of  nervous  agitation,  and 
approached  the  earl.  "  Give  me  your  daughter,  my  lord,"  he  stammered; 
"  I  will  take  her  in  lieu  of  all." 

The  peer  was  considerably  startled,  and  the  proud  Chenevix  blood 
rose,  and  dyed  his  forehead  crimson.  His  daughter  become  one  with 
this  City  man,  descend  from  her  own  order,  and  unite  .herself  with  a 
trader !  The  two  stood  looking  at  each  other,  neither  speaking,  and  the 
earl  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  pros  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
eons.  Lady  Grace  was  no  longer  young — his  thoughts  had  reverted  to 
the  eldest  of  his  five  daughters — she  was  growing  ugly  and  very  cross, 
for  she  had  been  before  the  marriageable  world  ten  years,  with  no  result. 
Would  it  be  so  bad  a  match  for  her  ? 

"The  Netherleigh  property  must.be  mine  eventually,"  said  Mr. 
Grubb.  "I  will  settle  it  upon  her, 'besides  an  ample  income  for  pin 
money.  And  your  unpaid  bonds  for  all  the  smaller  sums — there  are 
many  of  them,  my  lord — I  will  return  into  your  hands.     Thus  your  debt 
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to  me  will  be  cancelled,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  a  free 
man  again." 

"  Egad,  Grubb's  a  generous  fellow !"  cogitated  the  earl,  "  and  it  will 
be  a  famous  thing  for  Grace.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her  of  this  ?"  he 
asked,  aloud. 

u  To  your  daughter  ?     No." 

"  Do  you  think  Grace  likes  you  ?" 

u  Grace  ?"  echoed  Mr.  Grubb. 

**  Has  she  an  inkling  of  this  ?  Is  there  any  private  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  Grace  ?" 

"  I  am  not  speaking  ef  Lady  Grace,"  returned  the  merchant. 

"  No !"  repeated  the  earl,  opening  his  eyes  wider  than  usual ;  "  of  which 
then?" 

"  Lady  Adela." 

If  the  Earl  of  Oakton  was  startled  at  the  first  hint  of  this  proposed 
alliance,  when  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  its  object  was  Lady 
Grace,  he  was  considerably  more  startled  now.  Adela !  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  haughty — she  would  never  have  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
indignantly  reject  the  proposition  ;  his  second  thought,  that  he  was 
trammelled  and  dared  not. 

"  I  cannot  force  Adela' s  inclinations,"  he  said,  after  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Neither  would  I  take  a  wife  whose  inclinations  required  to  be  forced," 
answered  the  merchant,  in  his  turn. 

"  My  lord,"  cried  a  servant,  entering  the  library,  "  her  ladyship  wishes 
to  know  how  long  she  is  to  wait  dinner?" 

"  Dinner  V9  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  By  Jove !  it's  a  quarter  past  six, 
Grubb.     WiM  you  join  us,  sans  ceremonie  f" 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  that  the  merchant  had  dined  there. 
He  followed  the  earl  into  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Oakton  was  in  it,  a 
little  woman,  all  fire  and  impatience ;  especially  just  now,  for  if  one 
thing  put  her  out  more  than  another,  it  was  that  of  being  kept  waiting 
for  her  meals.  The  five  daughters  were  there  :  they  need  not  be 
described.  Lady  Grace,  plain  in  appearance,  and  eight- and- twenty,  was 
the  eldest ;  Lady  Adela,  a  very  flower  of  beauty,  and  twenty-one,  was 
the  youngest. 

"Here's  the  grub  again,"  whispered  the  girls  amongst  themselves, 
when  they  saw  him  enter  with  their  father.  Not  that  they  had  cause  to 
dislike  the  merchant,  or  wished  to  express  any  particular  contempt  for 
him,  but  they  looked  upon  him  as  of  a  different  order  from  their  own 
aristocratic  selves,  and  made  a  private  joke  of  his  name.  Four  of  them 
stepped  forward,  and  greeted  him :  Lady  Adela,  indolent  and  self-in- 
dulged, did  not  condescend  to  do  either. 

"  Dinner  at  once,"  cried  the  countess,  impatiently.     "  Of  course  it's 
all  cold,"  she  sharply  added,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  her  husband. 
-    Mr.  Grubb  had  gone  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room  and  was  speaking 
with  the  young  ladies,  and  the  earl  leaned  over  the  back  of  his  wife's 
chair,  and  began  to  whisper  to  her. 

"  Lady  Oakton,  the  strangest  thing!  Grubb  wants  to  marry  one  of 
the  girls." 

"  Absurd  !"  responded  the  wrathful  little  countess. 

"  So  it  does  appear,  at  the  first  blush.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  advantages — now  do  listen  reasonably  for  a  moment,"  broke  off  the 
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earl,  "  you  are  as  much  interested  in  this  as  I  am.  He  will  settle  the 
Netherleigh  estate,  and  other  moneys,  on  her,  and  cancel  all  my  debts  to 
him.'' 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?"  quickly  cried  the  countess,  putting  off  her  anger  to 
a  less  interested  moment. 

"  He  did.  I  want  to  get  a  couple  of  thousands  out  of  htm,  too :  it 
will  be  easy  enough,  if  we  don't  thwart  him  in  this.  If  I  do,  you  shall 
have  five  hundred  of  it  for  that  cursed  importuning  milliner-woman, 
which  will  enable  you  all  to  get  a  new  rig-out,"  concluded  the  wily  earl, 
conscious  that  if  his  self-willed  better-half  set  her  temper  against  the 
match,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself  could  never  tie  it  into  one. 

"  Which  of  them  does  he  want  ?"  inquired  the  countess,  snappishly,  as 
if  wishing  to  intimate  that  though  she  might  have  to  say  Yes,  it  should 
be  done  with  an  ill  grace.  "  He's  talking  now  with — which  is  it  f — 
Jteiry." 

"  I  thought  it  was  Grace,"  began  the  earl,  in  a  deprecatory  tone ;  "  I 
took  that  for  granted—" 

"Dinner,  my  lady,"  interrupted  a  servant,  throwing  open  the  folding- 
doors.  And  the  earl  started  up,  and  said  not  another  word.  He  thought 
it  well  that  his  lady- wife  should  digest  the  news  so  far,  before  proceeding 
further  with  it.  The  countess,  on  her  part,  understood  that  all  was  told, 
and  that  the  asked»for  bride  was  Lady  Grace. 

The  merchant  took  the  countess  in  to  dinner,  and  sat  on  her  right 
hand.  Lady  Grace  was  next  him  on  the  other  side.  He  was  an  agree- 
able man,  easy  in  his  manners :  could  they  have  ignored  the  City  house, 
and  he  boasted  of  ancestry  and  a  high-sounding  name,  they  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  companion  who  was  more  thoroughly  the  gentleman. 
Unusually  agreeable  he  was  that  day,  his  intercourse  with  them  more 
cordial  than  it  had  ever  been,  the  little  courtesies  of  the  table  rendered 
with  a  greater  freedom ;  for  Mr.  Grubb  now  believed  there  would  be  no* 
bar  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  winning  the  Lady  Adela.  He  had  long 
admired  her  above  all  women,  he  had  long  loved  her,  and  the  glow  of 
happiness  sealed  this  evening  in  his  heart,  diffused  itself  to  his  manners. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  any  bar  should  be  thrown :  what  incompatibility 
ought  to  exist  between  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  ruined  peer  and  a 
British  merchant  of  high  character  and  standing,  and  next  to  unlimited 
wealth  ?  The  ruined  peer,  however,  had  he  heard  this  argument,  might 
have  said  the  merchant  reasoned  but  in  accordance  with  his  merchant- 
origin  ;  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  distinctions  which 
were  above  him. 

The  Countess  of  Oakton  rose  from  table  early.  She  had  been  making 
up  her  mind  to  the  match,  during  dinner :  like  her  husband,  she  dis- 
covered, on  reflection,  its  numerous  advantages,  and  she  was  impatient  to 
disclose  the  matter  to  Lady  Grace.  Mr.  Grubb  walked  to  the  door,  and 
held  it  open  as  they  filed  out,  for  which  the  countess  thanked  him  by  a 
bow  more  cordial  than  she  had  ever  bestowed  on  him  in  her  life.  It  was 
the  month  of  September.  "  Engagements' '-—he  did  not  say  of  what 
nature — had  prolonged  the  earl's  stay  in  town,  though  the  season  had 
long  concluded,  and  the  girls  gathered  round  the  autumn  fire  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  prepared  themselves  for  a  stupid  evening.  Lady 
Adda  sank  in  an  easy-chair,  and  took  up  a  book  listlessly.     She  rarely 
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teemed  in  spirits,  never  in  high  ones.  Two  years  previously,  an  attach* 
ra'ent  had  been  formed  between  her  and  a  young  officer  in  the  Guards. 
She  had  loved  wildly,  fervently,  but  he  was  a  portionless  younger  son, 
and  the  barrier  of  effectual  and  hopeless  separation  was  imposed  .upon 
them,  he  being  made  to  exchange  into  a  regiment  serving  in  India. 
Since  then  her  spirits  had  been  most  unequal 

"  How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  stay  in  this  wretched  London, 
when  everybody  else  is  gone  out  of  it  ?"  querulously  asked  Lady  Mary, 
the  second  daughter. 

"  Oh,  papa  never  does  things  like  any  one  else,"  retorted  her  sister 
Grace.  "  When  other  people  come  to  town  we  are  kept  prisoners  in 
the  country,  and  when  they  are  in  the  country  we  are  sure  to  be  in 
town." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  girls,  that  you  have  not  got  husbands  to  cater  for  you, 
as  you  are  sick  of  your  father's  rule,"  observed  the  countess,  looking  at 
her  two  elder  daughters ;  and  both  the  ladies  slightly  frowned,  for  the 
point  was  a  sore  one. 

"  It  is  Grace's  turn  first,"  said  Lady  Harriet  "  If  she  would  go  off, 
the  rest  of  us  might  go.  One  wedding  in  a  family  always  leads  to 
more." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Grace  well  settled,"  resumed  Lady  Oakton. 
"  With  a  fine  estate,  where  we  could  go  and  visit  her,  and  a  nice  town 
mansion,  and  a  splendid  income  to  support  it  all." 

"  And  a  box  at  the  Opera,"  suggested  Lady  Frances. 

"  And  a  herd  of  deer,  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  the  crown  diamonds," 
interrupted  Lady  Adela,  with  irony  in  her  tone,  and  a  spice  of  scorn  in 
her  eye,  as  she  glanced  up  from  her  book.  "  Don't  you  wish  you  had 
Aladdin's  lamp?     It  might  come  to  pass  then." 

"  But  if  I  tell  you  that  it  will  come  to  pass  without  it,"  said  the 
countess,  "  that  it  has  come  to  pass,  what  should  you  say  ?  Look  up 
Grace,  my  dear ;  there's  luck  in  store  for  you  yet"  , 

Their  mother's  manner  was  so  pointedly  significant,  that  they  all  were 
silent  in  amazement.  The  colour  mounted  to  the  cheeks  of  Lady  Grace, 
and  her  lips  parted  :  could  it  be  that  she  was  no  longer  going  to  be  Lady 
Grace  Chenevix? 

"  Grace,  child,"  continued  the  countess,  "  the  time  is  gone,  for  you  to 
pick  and  choose.  You  are  now  getting  on  for  thirty,  and  have  never  had 
the  ghost  of  a  chance " 

"That  is  further  than  you  ought  to  assert,  mamma,"  interrupted 
Lady  Grace,  her  face  in  a  flame,  perhaps  at  her  mother's  assertion  telling 
home.  "  I  may  have  had — I  did  have  a  chance,  as  you  call  it,  but — 
but * 

"  Well,  not  that  we  ever  knew ;  let  us  amend  the  sentence  in  that  way, 
Lady  Grace,"  resumed   the  countess,  with   a  covert  smile.     "What 
I  was  going  to  observe  is,  that  you  must  not  be  over  particular  now." 
'   "  Has  Grace  got  an  offer  ?"  inquired  Lady  Harriet,  breathlessly. 

"  Yes  she  has,  and  you  need  not  all  look  so  incredulous.  It  is  a  good 
offer  too,  plenty  of  substance  about  it.  She  will  abound  in  such  wealth 
that  she'll  be  the  envy  of  all  the  girls  in  London,  and  of  you  four  in 
particular.  She'll  have,  as  I  hinted  just  now,  her  town  and  country 
mansions,  crowds  of  servants,  dresses  at  will,  everything,  in  short,  that 
money  can  purchase."     For,  in  her  maternal  anxiety  for  the  acceptance 
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of  the  offer,  her  ladyship  thought  she  could  not  make  out  too  strong  a 
case  of  its  advantages. 

"Why,  for  all  that,  Grace  would  marry  a  chimney-sweep,"  broke 
forth  the  too  plain-speaking  Lady  Frances. 

"  Grace  has  had  it  in  her  head  to  turn  serious,"  added  Lady  Harriet ; 
"  she  may  put  that  off  now.     I  think  Aladdin's  lamp  has  been  at  work." 

"  Of  course  there  are  some  disadvantages  attending  the  proposed 
match,"  deprecated  the  countess,  "no  marriage  is  without  them,  on 
some  point  or  other.  Grace  will  have,  in  hers,  every  real  and  sub- 
stantial advantage ;  but  the  gentleman,  in  birth  and  position,  is — rather 
— obscure.     But  he  is  not  a  chimney-sweep  :  it's  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Good  Heavens,  mamma  I"  interrupted  Lady  Grace ;  "  *  so  bad  as 
that  T     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Pray  do  not  make  any  further  mystery,  madam,"  said  Lady  Mary. 
"  Who  is  it  that  has  fallen  in  love  with  Grace  ?" 

"Mr.  Grubb." 

"  Mr. Grubb !"  was  echoed  by  the  young  ladies  in  every  variety 

of  astonishment,  and  Lady  Grace  thought  that  of  all  men  in  the  world 
she  should  have  guessed  him  last,  but  she  did  not  say  so.  She  was  of 
a  cautious  nature,  and  rarely  spoke  on  impulse. 

The  silence  of  surprise  was  broken  by  a  ringing  laugh  from  Lady 
Adela,  one  laugh  following  upon  another.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  stop  herself.     When  had  they  seen  Adela  so  merry  ? 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said,  apologetically,  "  but  it  did  strike  me  as 
sounding  so  absurd.     *  Lady  Grace  Grubb !'     Forgive  me,  Grade." 

"  It  will  not  bear  so  aristocratic  a  sound  as  Lady  Grace  Chenevix," 
observed  the  countess,  tartly,  "  but  remember  the  old  saying,  '  What's 
in  a  name  V    It  is  you  who  are  absurd,  Adela." 

IL 

"  I  havjc  opened  the  matter  to  Grace,  and  there'll  be  no  trouble  with 
her,"  began  the  countess  to  her  husband,  early  the  next  morning.  "  No 
girl,  better  than  that,  knows  on  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered." 

"  To  Grace?"  yawned  the  earl,  who,  though  out  of  bed,  was  only  half 
awake.     "  Do  you  mean  about  Grubb  ?" 
.    "  Now  what  else  should  I  mean  ?" 

.  "  But  it  is  not  Grace  that  he  wants,"  returned  the  earl,  rubbing  his 
eyes.     "  It's  Adela." 

"  Adela  1"  uttered  the  countess,  aghast. 

"  I  don't  think  he'd  have  Grace  at  a  gift— or  any  of  them  but  Adela. 
And  so  you  told  her  !  making  her  dream  of  wedding-rings  and  orange- 
blossoms  all  night.     Poor  Gracie,  what  a  sell !" 

"Adela  will  never  have  him,"  broke  forth  the  countess,  in  high 
vexation,  at  herself,  her  husband,  Mr.  Grubb,  and  all  the  world. 
"Never." 

"Oh,  pooh!  she  must  be  talked  into  it.  With  five  girls,  Lady 
Oakton,  it's  something  to  get  off  one." 

"  Talked  into  it  1"  angrily  mimicked  the  countess.  "  Adela  is  not 
a  girl  to  be  '  talked  into'  anything." 

"  Look  at  the  amount  of  devilry  this  will  patch  up,"  urged  the  earl, 
with  awaking  earnestness.  "  If  he  does  not  get  Adela,  he  is  going  to 
sue  for  his  over-due  bonds." 
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"You  had  no  business  to  hare  bonds,  over-doe  or  under-due," 
snapped  the  countess.  "  I  declare  I  have  nothing  but  worry  in  this 
life." 

"  I  shall  get  the  two  thousand  from  him,  if  this  comes  off,0  called 
out  the  earl,  hastening  to  drown  his  wife's  complaints.  "  I  broached 
that  point  again,  after  dinner.     The  man's  mad  after  Adela." 

"  But  she's  not  mad  after  him/9  retorted  Lady  Oakton. 

"  Make  her  so,"  advised  the  earl.  And  her  ladyship  went  forth  into 
her  dressing-room,  and  exploded  off  some  of  her  superfluous  temper 
upon  her  unoffending  maid,  who  stood  there  waiting  for  her. 

*  Go  and  send  Lady  Grace  to  me,"  said  the  countess  to  her,  when 
her  toilette  was  pretty  nearly  over. 

"  Gracie,  my  dear,"  she  began,  when  her  daughter  entered,  "  I  am  so 
sorry ;  so  vexed ;  but  it  was  your  papa's  mult.  He  should  have  been 
more  explicit." 

"  Vexed  at  what  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace. 

"  That  which  I  told  you  last  night — I  am  so  grieved,  poor  child  1 — 
it  turns  out  to  hare  been  some  horrible  mistake." 

Lady  Grace  compressed  her  Hps.  "  Yes  ?"  It  was  all  she  could  gasp 
forth. 

"  A  mistake  in  the  name.  It  is  Adela  he  proposed  for,  not  you.  I 
am  deeply  grieved,  Gracei" 

Lady  Grace  had  laid  one  hand  across  her  chest :  it  may  be  that  her 
heart  was  beating  unpleasantly  with  the  disappointment.  Better,  cer- 
tainly, that  her  hopes  had  never  been  raised,  than  that  they  should  be 
dashed  thus  unceremoniously  down  again. 

"  WHl  Adela  have  him  ?"  were  the  first  words  she  said.  For  she  was 
conscious  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  herself,  getting  oa 
to  the  shelf,  and  Adela  the  young  and  beautiful. 

"  I  don't  know,"  growled  the  countess ;  "  there's  more  depending  on 
it  than  yoa  think  for,  bat  Adela,  when  she  chooses,  is  the  very  essence 
©f  obstinacy.  Your  father  is  in  all  sorts  of  embarrassments,  and  Mr* 
Grubb  has  been,  and  can  be,  of  important  service  to  him..  I  have 
said  nothing  yet  to  Adda.  It  was  only  now  I  found  out  the  mis- 
apprehension." 

"  Mother  1"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  "it  has  placed  me  in  a 
painful  position,  there's  no  denying  it,  for  my  sisters  are  prone  to  ridicule: 
but,  if  you  will  help  me,  it  may  be  made  less  so."    ' 

"How?" 

"Say  that  I  was  in  your  confidence;  that  we  both  knew  it  was 
Adela ;  and  that  what  was  said  about  me  was  arranged  between  us  to 
break  the  matter  to  her,  and  get  her  reconciled  to  die  idea  of  him. 
And  let  it  be  myself  not  you,  to  explain  now  to  Adela." 

"Yes,  yes;  do  as  you  will,"  eagerly  assented  her  ladyship,  glad  to 
have  got  out  of  the  scrape  so  easily,  for  she  was  a  little  in  dread  of  her 
eldest  daughter's  keen  words  and  temper:  they  were  too  much  like 
her  own. 

Lady  Grace  sought  her  sister  Adela's  room.  She  was  seated  there  at 
breakfast  with  Lady  Harriet :  for  the  young  ladies  were  somewhat  given 
to  self-indulgence,  and  breakfasted  in  their  separate  rooms,  or  in  bed, 
whenever  it  so  pleased  them.  Lady  Grace  called  up  to  her  features  an 
air  of  playful  carelessness.     It  must  be  remembered  that  her  feelings 
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were  not  engaged  in  this  matter,  for  she  was  indifferent  to  Mr.  Grubb : 
her  mortification  was  indeed  keen,  but  it  must  be  got  oyer  as  it  best 
could— in  secret 

"  How  nicely  you  all  were  taken  in,  last  night !"  she  began,  seating 
herself  not  very  comfortably,  on  the  aim  of  Adela's  sofa. 

"Have  yon  breakfasted  already,  Grace?     I  thought  we  were  early. 
Taken  inK 

"  Mamma  and  I  were  laughing  in  our  sleeves  all  the  time.    I  nearly 
bunt  out  once,  and  so  betrayed  it.     We  got  up  that  tale  about  the  grub/* 
"Got  it  up!  you  hypocritical  sinners  r  uttered  Lady  Harriet.  "Then 
he  never  made  the  offer?" 

"  He  made  an  offer,  that's  true,  so  far;  but  it  was  to  one  of  you. 
Mamma  and  I  agreed  to  pass  it  off  for  me,  that  you  should  not  be 
startled,  and  set  against  it  at  the  first  moment.'9 

" Then  you  are  not  going  to  be  Lady  Grace  Grubb,  after  all!"  said 
Adela,  with  a  laugh. 

"No,  I  am  not.     I  don't  like  the  name.    And  my  taste  for  a  husband 
weald  not  lie  in  his  direction.     Guess  who  it  is,  though." 
"  Frances  V  said  Lady  Harriet. 
"  Very  near.     One  remove  above  the  right." 
"Not  Adela?" 

"It  is,"  answered  Lady  Grace,  clapping  her  hands.  "Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you,  Lady  Adela  Chenevix.  Lady  Adela  Grubb  may  bear 
a  mere  enphonous  sound,  perhaps,  than  Lady  Grace." 

u  Thank  you,"  said  Adela,  sipping  her  coffee  without  any  visible 
emotion,  "you  may  transfer  tlie  honour  to  yoursel£  None  of  your  grubs 
for  see*" 

The  young  ladies  sat  there  more  than  an  hour,  laughing  and  talking, 
their  chief  theme  being  ridicule  of  the  merchant.  They  could  not  quke 
make  out  Lady  Grace's  tale ;  what  part  of  it  was  true  and  what  false, 
or  whether  it  had  any  foundation  at  all.  Then  a  servant  interrupted 
them,  and  said  Lady  Adela  was  wanted  in  the  breakfast-room. 

Straightening  down,  with  an  action  betraying  conscious  vanity,  the 
waist  of  her  elegant  morning  dress,  she  made  her  way  to  the  breakfast- 
jroom.  The  things  were  on  the  table  still,  though  the  meal  was  over, 
sad  the  countess  sat  in  her  customary  place  before  the  teacups.  She 
never  lay  in  bed  to  boeakfast:  her  nature  was  too  restless.  The  earl, 
whom  it  had  pleased  this  morning  to  partake  of  the  meal  with  his  wife, 
winch  it  did  not  often  do,  was  lounging  in  an  easy-chair,  yawning  over 
the  morning  paper.     He  threw  it  aside  when  he  saw  Adela. 

"  Adela,  sit  down,'1  he  said,  pushing  the  chair  at  his  elbow  slightly 
forward.  "  We  have  received  an  offer  of  marriage  for  you,  and  though 
it  ie  not  in  every  respect  all  we  could  wish——" 

"  From  that  Grubb,  that  caterpilkr,"  interrupted  Lady  Adela,  merging 
ceremony  in  indignation,  as  she  stood  confronting  both  her  parents, 
regardless  of  the  seat  the  earl  proffered.  "  Grace  has  been  enlightenr 
jngme. 

"  Hush,  Adela !  don't  give  way  to  ridicule,"  said,  the  countess.  "  It 
is  a  low  habit,  and  rarely  answers  its  end.  Have  you  considered  the 
advantages  of  this  alliance?" 

u  Advantages  I  I  don't  understand.  Have  you  reflected  on  the  disad- 
vantages, sir  ?"  turning  to  her  father. 
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"  Sit  down,  Adela,"  said  the  earl,  peremptorily,  raising  his  hand  to 
check  the  words  his  wife  was  about  to  utter.  "  Mr.  Grubb — it  is  an  un- 
fortunate name,  I  allow,  but  that  may  be  remedied.  He  will  settle  on 
you  the  Netherleigh  estate,  and " 

"  He  settle  it !"  interrupted  Lady  Adela,  sarcastically.  "  Very  obliging 
of  him  to  be  liberal  with  other  people's  property.     Netherleigh  is  yours, 

" No,  it  is  his,"  answered  the  earl,  in  his  most  laconic  tone,  "as  a 
great  deal  of  my  other  property  has  long  been.  He  may  obtain  a  grant 
to  assume  its  name  and  arms,  and  henceforth  be  Mr.  Netherleigh.  To 
that  name  there  could  be  no  possible  objection." 

"  Probably  not,  on  his  par£;  on  mine,  much,"  replied  the  young  lady. 
She  was  an  indulged,  spoilt  child — her  sisters  had  never  been  so — and, 
that  moraine,  was  in  a  hardy,  defiant  humour. 

"  You  will  have  everything  about  you  that  wealth  can  command/' 
persisted  Lord  Oakton — "everything  that  can  give  you  happiness.  Your 
position  will  be  an  enviable  one.  How  many  of  the  daughters  of  our 
order — in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  yours — have  married  these 
merchant-princes !" 

Lady  Adela  pouted.  "  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should,"  she  replied. 
"  I  don't  want  to  marry." 

"  You  might  all  remain  unmarried  for  ever,  and  make  five  old  maids 
of  yourselves,  and  buy  cats  and  monkeys  to  pet,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
horrible  dilemma  we  are  in,"  screamed  the  countess,  in  her  well-known 
fiery  tone,  and  with  a  wrathful  glance  at  the  earl :  for  her  tones  always 
were  fiery  and  her  glances  wrathful  when  his  unpardonable  recklessness 
was  recalled  to  ber  mind.  "  Mr.  Grubb  and  his  father  have  just  been  the 
salvation  of  us  for  years — for  years,  Adela — every  year  has  brought  its 
embarrassments,  and  they  have  got  us  out  of  them.  As  well  tell  her  the 
truth  at  once,  Lord  Oakton,"  concluded  her  ladyship,  sharply. 

"  Ugh  !"  grunted  the  earl,  in  what  might  be  taken  for  a  note  of  un- 
willing assent. 

"  And  if  we  put  this  affront  upon  him,  refuse  him  your  hand,  which  he 
solicits  with  so  much  honour  and  liberality,  it  will  be  all  over  with  us. 
We  can't  live  any  longer  in  England,  for  there's  nothing  left  to  live 
upon;  we  must  go  abroad  to  some  wretched  hole  of  a  continental  place, 
and  lodge  on  one  dirty  floor  of  six  rooms,  and  live  as  common  people. 
Where  would  be  the  chance  of  your  picking  up  even  a  merchant  then?" 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  retorted  Lady  Adela,  with  a  mocking  smile, 
for  she  knew  her  mother's  vivid  flights  of  fancy  and  proneness  to  exagge- 
ration. 

"It  is,  Adela,"  interposed  the  earl.  "Grubb  has  behaved  like  a 
prince  to  me,  it's  neither  more  nor  less.  If  a  rupture  is  struck  up  between 
us,  and  he  withdraws  his  assistance,  and  presses  for  his  own — whew  !  we 
shan't  have  a  hundred  to  bless  ourselves  with,  and  I  shall  be  posted  up 
as  a  defaulter  all  over  the  kingdom." 

Lady  Adela  looked  at  her  father,  and  the  hardness  on  her  countenance 
began  to  fade  away.     She  was  attached  to  him. 

"  And  you'll  be  a  very  princess  if  you  take  him,  Adela,"  said  Lady 
Oakton.  "  Ah !  I  can  tell  you  what,  child,  before  you  have  come  to  my 
age  you  will  have  found  out  that  there's  little  worth  Jiving  for  but  wealth. 
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I  ought  to  know;  for  our  want  of  it  through  one  wicked  extravagance  or 
another" — with  a  dreadful  glance  at  the  earl— "has  been  the  worry  and 
bane  of  my  married  life." 

"  It  is  not  pleasant,  I  should  imagine,  to  entertain  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  man  you  marry,"  argued  Lady  Adela,'  the  most  profound  con- 
tempt in  her  own  tone  as  she  said  it,  u  and  with  no  other  sentiment  could 
I  ever  regard  him. ' ' 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  nothing,"  answered  the  countess.  "  Many  who 
marry  in  veneration  find  it  subside  into  contempt  incredibly  soon  after- 
wards.    I  can  tell  you  that" — with  another  killing  glance  at  the  peer. 

"Enough  of  argument,"  he  growled.  "What  answer  may  I  give, 
Adela?" 

"  To  the  grub,  papa  ?"     She  was  getting  flippant  again. 

"  To  Mr.  Grubb.     For  shame,  Adela." 

"  Tell  him  he  was  formerly  an  object  of  indifference  to  me,  but  that 
now  I  hate  him  as  much  as  I  hate  his  name." 

She  escaped  from  the  room  as  she  spoke,  leaving  the  countess  at  the 
commencement  of  a  furious  speech,  and  the  earl  looking  daggers,  and 
drumming  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  In  her  own  chamber  she  found  her 
sister  Grace. 

"  They  have  been  at  me  on  all  sides  to  make  me  have  that  man,"  she 
dutifully  exclaimed.     "  I  wish  they  may  wring  a  consent  out  of  me  !" 

"Why  not  have  him,  Adela?  The  advantages  are  great.  Why 
not?" 

"  Don't  you  press  the  question.  Tou  are  not  in  the  deuce's  own  mess 
for  money,  if  they  are." 

"  But  tell  me  the  reason,  dear  Adela." 

"  One  is,  that  I  "—she  hesitated,  and  turned  her  back  to  her  sister — 
"  will  not  marry.     Him  or  any  one  else.     There's  time  enough." 

A  light — or  rather  a  doubt — seemed  to  break  upon  Lady  Grace. 
"  Adela,"  she  whispered,  "it  is  not  possible  you  are  still  thinking  of 
Captain  Stanley?" 

"  Where  woold  be  the  use  of  that  ?"  was  the  evasive  answer.  "  He  is 
fighting  in  India  and  I  am  here  :  little  chance  of  our  paths  in  life  ever 
again  crossing  each  other." 

"  If  I  really  thought  your  head  was  still  running  upon  Captain 
Stanley,  with  nope,  I  would  tell  you—" 

"  What?"  for  Lady  Grace  had  stopped. 

"The  truth,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  low  voice.  "News  of  him  has 
arrived  in  England." 

"News!    What?— when?" 

"  Oh,  this  fortnight  ago.     Mamma  warned  us  to  keep  it  from  you." 

"  Oh,  Grace !  Grace !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  startling  amount  of 
despair  in  her  tone,  "  he  is  dead !" 

"  Not  dead,  child." 

"  Wounded !  wounded  unto  death  !     Dead,  perhaps,  by  this  time !" 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  like  this,  Adela.  Mamma  was  right,  it  seems. 
Captain  Stanley  was  alive  and  well." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  you  have  to  say,"  Adela  rejoined,  impatiently, 
"for  I  will  know  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  bear  it?  Seeing  what  I  now  see,  news  of  his 
death  might,  to  you,  be  more  tolerable." 
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"  Bear  it  ?  nonsense  1"  was  the  impatient  answer.     "  Come,  Grade." 

(( He  k  married.9' 

"Another  tale?  retorted  Lady  Adela,  after  a  pause;  hut  her  lips 
quivered,  and  her  face  had  turned  as  white  as  ashes. 

"  It  is  truth,  Adela*  on  my  word  of  honour.  He  has  married  his 
cousin,  a  Miss  Stanley,  and  it  is  said  there  was  some  early  attachment 
between  them.  She  was  oyer  here  for  her  education,  and  was  sent  back 
to  India  to  be  away  from  him." 

No  words,  no  answer  for  several  minutes,  and  then  a  hollow  laugh 
broke  from  Lady  Adela.     "  The  grub,  now/'  she  muttered—*'  any  one." 

III. 

Daintily  she  swept  into  the  room  at  the  hour  appointed  for  her  first 
interview  with  Mr.  Grubb,  now  a  successful  suitor,  the  earl  having  sig- 
nified to  him  his  daughter's  gracious  acceptance  of  his  hand.  He  stood 
in  agitation  at  its  upper  end,  s>  fine  intellectual  man,  one  to  be  venerated 
sod  loved.  She  was  in  a  pink-and-white  silk  dress,  and  her  hair  had 
pink  and  white  roses  in  it :  for  the  dinner  hour  was  approaching,  and 
she  was  already  attired  for  it.  A  rich  colour  was  in  her  cheeks,  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  features  were  lighted  up  with  it,  and  her  taD,  delicate 
figure  was  thrown  back — in  disdain.     Oh  that  he  could  have  read  it  then  ! 

He  never  afterwards  quite  remembered  what  he  said  when  he  first 
approached  her.  He  knew  he  took  her  hand.  And  he  believed  he 
whispered  words  of  thanks. 

"  They  ace  not  due  to  me,"  was  her  answer,  delivered  with  cold  equa- 
nimity.    "  My  father  tells  me  I  must  marry,  and  I  accede  to  it." 

"  May  God  enable  me  to  reward  you  for  the  confidence  you  repose  in 
me  !"  he  whispered.  "  If  it  be  given  to  love  a  wife,  as  one  never  yet  was 
loved,  may  it  be  given  te  me  1" 

She  twisted  her  hand  from  him  with  an  ungracious  movement,  for  he 
would  have  retained  it,  and  walked  deliberately  across  the  room,  leaving 
him  where  he  stood,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  mamma  Mr-  Grubb  is  here,"  she  said  to  the  man  who  an- 
swered it. 

He  felt  pained  :  he  understood  this  had  been  an  accorded  interview. 
But  the  countess  did  not  come  immediately. 

"  Our  opportunities  for  meeting  have  been  but  few,  Lady  Adela,"  he 
said,  again  drawing  near  to  her,  but  in  those  few  I  have  learnt  to  idolise 
you.  Regard  not  the  expression  as  the  random  assertion  of  a  lover,"  he 
hastened  to  add,  "  no  other  word  would  denote  the  feelings  of  my  heart : 
you  are  indeed  its  idol,  cherished,  worshipped.  May  I  hope  that  I  am 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  you." 

"There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us  on  this  point,"  she 
hastily  answered ;  and  could  it  be  that  there  was  contempt  in  her  tone  ? 
"  I  have  agreed  to  be  your  wife,  but,  thirty  hours  ago,  the  possibility  of 
my  becoming  so  had  never  been  suggested  to  my  mind.  Therefore  the 
love  that  I  suppose  ought  to  accompany  this  sort  of  contract  is  not  mine 
to  offer." 

How  wondrously  calm  she  spoke — in  so  matter-of-fact,  business-like  a 
sort  of  way  !     It  struck  even  him,  infatuated  as  he  was. 

" Oh,  Lady  Adela,  it  may  come  in  time,"  he  whispered.  "My  love 
shall  call  forth  yours ;  my " 
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"  I  hear  mamma,"  interrupted  Lady  Adela,  as  if  anxious  to  drown 
what  he  was  saying.  And  in  troth  Lady  Oakton  die}  then  enter  the 
room. 

"  Adela,  where's  your  town  house  to  be  ?"  began  one  of  the  girls  that 
evening.     "  Not  in  the  smoky  City,  sorely  ?" 

"  Ada,  mind  which  box  you  secure  at  the  Opera.  Let  there  be  room 
for  as  all,"  added  Lady  Frances. 

"  Of  course  you'll  be  accabUed  with  diamonds,"  suggested  Lady  Mary* 
"  Don't  trust  the  setting  to  his  plebeian  taste ;  see  into  it  for  yourself.'' 

"  There's  one  good  will  come  out  of  this  wedding,  if  nothing  else  does : 
mamma  must  give  us  new  things,  and  plenty  of  them." 

"  I  say,  Ada,  could  you  not  persuade  your  Plutus  to  drop  a  purse  of 
his  gold  amongst  us  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  ?  There's  nobody  kept  so 
short  of  them  as  we  are.     It's  a  shame  !" 

"Not  he,"  remarked  Lady  Grace.  uHe  is  ready  to  lavish  all  he's 
worth  upon  Adela,  but  for  us  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  generosity." 

"  Generosity — stop  there.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault.  Is  he  not, 
Adela?" 

"  How  yen  tease  !"  was  Lady  Adela's  languid  rejoinder.  "  Go  and 
ask  him." 

"  I  protest,  Adek,  if  you  show  yourself  so  supremely  indifferent,  he 
will  declare  off  before  the  wedding-day." 

"  And  take  mp  wkh  one  of  you  ?     I  wish  he  would." 

"  No  fear.     Ada's  chains  are  round  him  fast." 

"Chains !"  echoed  Lady  Adela.  " It  is  unite  absurd  to  be  loved  as 
be  loves  me  :  and  so  vulgar !     It  is  the  way  with  those  plebeians." 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  trouaeau  our  lady-mother  will  afford  you, 
Ada?" 

"  Everything  desirable,  you'll  see,"  cried  Harriet  "  Shell  stretch  her 
purse-strings  for  this." 

"  I  date  say,"  was  the  observation  of  Lady  Grace.  "  Especially  if  they 
can  make  the  bridegroom  pay  for  it" 

"  Which  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  long  run." 

And  the  young  ladies  laughed.  Verily,  to  them,  enshrined  in  their 
selfish  exdusiveaess,  the  money  of  the  trading  merchant  was  of  no  account, 
save  to  assist  such  wants  as  theirs. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  begun.  On  so  magnificent  a 
scale  that  die  fashionable  world  of  London  was  ringing  with  them.  The 
bridegroom's  liberality,  in  all  that  concerned  his  future  wife,  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Settlements,  houses,  carriages,  horses,  furniture,  orna- 
ments, jewellery,  all  were  perfect  of  their  kind,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  The  Lady  Adela  had  once  spoken  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  in 
reference  to  her  sister  Grace's  ideal  union :  one,  looking  on  these  real 
preparations,  might  have  imagined  that  some  magic,  equally  powerful, 
had  been  at  work  now. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  February,  at  Netherleigh,  where 
the  family  had  gone  in  October.  Mr.  Grubb  went  down  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them.  They  were  all  cordial  with  him,  save  Adela ;  she 
continued  to  express  the  most  haughty  indifference.  The  girls  really 
began  to  like  him  very  much,  and  their  ridicule  insensibly  gave  way  to 
praises.     There  were  even  times  when  they  forgot  he  was  not  of  their 
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own  order.  As  to  Lady  Adela,  Mr.  Grubb  had  never  been  engaged  to 
a  yonng  lady  before,  and  be  probably  thought— or  tried  to  think — that 
her  avoidance  of  him  and  coldness,  her  scarcely-concealed  contempt,  were 
nil  proper,  and  in  keeping  with  good  manners.  Loving  as  he  did,  so 
blindly,  he  would  not  see  a  fault  in  her. 

But  let  no  woman  go  to  the  altar,  cherishing  a  hatred  or  contempt  of 
him  who  is  to  be  her  husband.  Better  break  off  the  marriage,  no 
matter  at  what  exposure  or  cost,  before  it  is  indissolubly  formed,  for  such 
a  one  will  surely  lead  to  evil.  Many  unions  are  entered  into  in  indiffer- 
ence, and  they,  in  time,  may  become  unions  of  affection.  Not  of  impas- 
sioned love ;  but,  so  much  the  better,  for  while  the  one  won't  last,  the 
other  will :  but  when  a  woman  deliberately  nourishes  in  her  heart  an 
aversion  against  a  man,  let  her  consent  to  call  any  in  the  world  husband, 
rather  than  him. 

February  came,  and,  with  its  first  week,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ceremony.  A  bishop,  in  the  clearest  and  finest  of  lawn  sleeves,  was  the 
officiating  minister,  and  a  resplendent  group  stood  around  him.  The 
bridegroom,  calm,  self-possessed,  of  commanding  presence ;  the  bride 
with  a  flush  of  emotion  on  her  face,  and  somewhat  hysterical,  her  white 
robes  rich  with  splendour,  and  her  costly  veil  floating  around  her.  Sel- 
dom had  a  bride  of  more  exquisite  beauty  knelt  before  that  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  L . 

Afterwards  came  the  breakfast,  all  in  the  customary  orthodox  fashion. 
The  bishop  made  a  speech,  a  compound  of  secular  congratulations  and 
clerical  blessings;  the  bridegroom  made  a  speech,  sensible  and  to  the 
purpose,  like  himself;  and  the  Earl  of  Oakton  made  one.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  carriage  drew  up  that  was  to  take 
them  away. 

A  chaste,  elegant  equipage,  worth  their  crowding  round  the  windows 
to  look  at,  and  four  superb  horses.  In  this,  at  any  rate,  the  merchant 
had  displayed  a  taste  worthy  of  a  patrician.  When  die  Lady  Adela,  in 
her  travelling  attire,  came  out,  her  father  and  bridegroom  were  both 
awaiting  her.  The  latter  stepped  forward  to  hand  her  to  the  carriage, 
but  with  a  gesture  of  aversion,  very  plain  to  the  surrounding  servants, 
she  turned  to  the  earl,  and  he  led  her  down  the  steps,  and  placed  her  in. 
He  followed  her,  shaking  hands  with  the  earl,  and  in  one  moment  the 
stately  equipage  was  gone. 

He  stole  his  arm  around  her.  "  Oh,  Adela,  my  dearest !"  he  whis- 
pered, his  voice  tremulous  with  the  emotion  of  his  true  heart,  "  how  I  have 
longed  and  prayed  for  this  day  1  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  never 
come ;  that  bliss  so  unspeakable  never  could  be  mine.  My  own  wife ! 
How  shall  I  convince  you  of  my  deep  affection  ?" 

He  had  taken  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  bent  his  face  towards  hers,  and 
would  have  kissed  it  No  very  inexcusable  presumption  in  a  bridegroom  : 
but  she  hastily  drew  away  ber  face  and  her  hand,  and  moved  as  closely 
as  possible  to  her  own  corner  of  the  chariot,  and  turned  her  head  from 
him,  and  gazed  pertinaciously  out  at  the  road-side  trees.  "  Pray  do  not 
attempt  these — endearments,"  she  said,  in  a  scornful  tone,  "  they  are  not 
agreeable."  And  Mr.  Grubb  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  where  he  sat, 
away  from  her,  and  a  bitter  blight  stole  over  his  spirit* 

It  may  be,  we  shall  meet  them  again  in  life.  It's  not  certain,  mind. 
Nothing  is,  but  death  and  quarter-day. 


(     1«     ) 
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The  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  have  naturally  excited  public 
curiosity  upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  vast  empire  of  Russia, 
and  the  press  has  certainly  done  its  utmost  to  satisfy  this  popular  feeling. 
We  have  books  upon  the  history,  topography,  government,  and  resources 
of  that  overgrown  country ;  we  have  travels  throughout  her  European 
and  Asiatic  provinces ;  we  have  statistics  of  her  population,  of  her  naval 
and  military  forces,  of  her  revenue  and  commerce,  sufficient  to  fill  a  par- 
liamentary blue-book;  and  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come,"  for  no  weekly  list 
of  new  works  seems  complete  unless  it  contains  some  addition  to  this 
Russian  library,  which  appears  likely  to  rival  in  bulk  the  collection  of 
pamphlets  upon  the  corn  laws,  or  upon  the  celebrated  Scottish  question 
of  non-intrusion. 

But  although  some  of  the  books  thus  presented  to  the  public  are  mere 
compilations,  hurriedly  got  up  to  meet  a  sudden  demand,  there  are  others 
which  have  been  written  by  men  who  have  travelled  and  resided  in  the 
countries  about  which  they  write,  who  have  studied  their  history,  and 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants. Among  the  best  of  these  valuable  works  is  that  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Seymour  upon  "Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof."  The  author  has  repeatedly  visited  these  countries,  and  besides 
having  availed  himself  of  the  best  books  in  our  own  language,  has  studied 
attentively  the  elaborate  works  of  those  French  and  German  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  history  and  resources  of  Russia ;  and  he  has  made 
the  best  use  of  the  mass  of  information  thus  acquired,  for  it  is  admirably 
arranged,  condensed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  in  a  fluent  and  agreeable  style. 

Mr.  Seymour's  book  may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  one  upon 
the  history,  physical  geography  and  commercial  resources  of  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Crimea,  and  the  other  upon  the  formation,  numerical 
strength,  and  annual  expense  of  the  Russian  army  and  navy.  These 
topics  are  treated  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner,  nothing  is  left  untouched, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  imparted  is  communicated  in  a  lively  and  pleasant 
manner,  in  spite  of  the  statistical  details  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 
frequently  demands. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Seymour  treats  the  various  matters  comprehended 
under  the  above  divisions. 

The  Crimea  is  valuable  to  Russia  not  so  much  for  its  population,  extent, 
or  fertility,  as  from  its  peculiar  and  commanding  position.  It  supplies 
the  lever  which  will  enable  her  to  move  the  empire  of  the  East  within  her 
grasp.  It  dominates  the  Black  Sea,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  extent  (10,050  square  miles)  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Sicily,  but 
its  population  is  only  200,000,  whilst  that  of  Sicily,  in  spite  of  mis- 

*  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the 
Crimea  and  bordering  Provinces;  with  Notices  of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Com- 
mercial Resources  of  these  Countries.  By  H.  D.  Seymour,  M.P.  London  :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle-street.    1855.  ... 
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government  and  neglect,  amounts  to  1,650,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Crimea  is  very  thinly  peopled,  containing  only  twenty  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  and  yet  the  ancient  Tartar  Khans  of  the  peninsula 
could  bring  100,000  soldiers  into  the  field.  This  diminution  in  the  popu- 
lation has  been  caused  by  the  desolating  ravages  inflicted  by  the  Russian 
armies  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  by  the  oppressive  and  enfeebling 
influence  of  their  subsequent  occupation,  and  by  the  forced  and  voluntary 
emigration  of  many  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  But  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Crimea  consist  of  extensive  barren 
steppes  without  water,  and  constantly  swept  in  winter  by  the  cold  north 
winds  that  blow  from  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  To  the  southward  of 
these  desert  steppes  extends  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  intersected  by 
streams  and  diversified  by  table-lands  and  sequestered  and  fertile  valleys, 
whilst  between  these  mountains  and  the  Black  Sea  lies  a  delightful  region, 
where  a  perpetual  spring  reigns,  rich  in  soil  and  delicious  in  climate, 
abounding  in  fountains,  and  fruits,  and  groves  of  trees,  for  ever  sheltered 
from  the  chilling  blasts  that  desolate  the  steppes  by  the  rocky  walls  of 
its  mountain  barriers.  Here  are  the  villas  and  country  seats  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Russian  princes  and  nobility;  and  here,  too,  are  many 
beautiful  towns  and  villages. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Seymour  to  an  account 
of  the  great  steppes  of  Russia,  which  are  twice  the  size  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  extend  in  one  monotonous  level  from  the  confines-,  of  Mol- 
davia to  the  high  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  They  are  perfectly  treeless ; 
in  winter  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  in  summer  witk  waving  grasses; 
vegetation  is  very  prolific,  a  great  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  steppes 
consisting  of  the  "  tchorno-zieme,"  or  black  earth,  a  deposit  of  singular 
fertility,  and  peculiar  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  acres,  and  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  in  thickness,  and  it  is  the  union  of 
this  rich  soil  with  a  temperate  climate  which  renders  the  regions  between 
the  Dneister  and  the  Don  so  celebrated  in  the  European  markets  for  the 
excellence  of  their  wheat. 

Game  is  met  with  on  the  steppes  in  great  abundance ;  the  large  and 
small  bustard,  the  "  streppet" — a  bird  somewhat  like  the  grouse — partridges, 
quails,  hares,  snipe,  and  woodcocks  are  plentiful,  and  of  very  fine  flavour. 
The  population  of  these  vast  plains  is  of  a  very  mixed  character.  There 
are  several  flourishing  German  colonies  on  the  river  Moloshna,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marioupol;  and  there  are  also  Little  Russians,  Tartars,  Greeks, 
Cossacks,  Kalmucks,  and  Armenians.  One  writer  divides  the  steppes 
into  "  eternal"  and  "  accidental"  steppes  :  the  former,  where  the  soil  i»so 
scanty  that  they  can  never  be  cultivated;  and  the  latter,  which  are  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  and  contain  some  remains  of  ancient  forests.  In 
winter  the  snow-storms  of  the  steppes,  driven  along  by  the  fierce  north- 
east wind,  which  often  blows  for  weeks  together  with  resistless  violence, 
frequently  prove  fatal  to  travellers,  and  sometimes  bring  whole  villages 
beneath  the  snow-drifts. 

The  Russian  conquest  of  the  Crimea  was  marked  by  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  devastation ;  and  their  occupation  has  been  disgraced  by  a  systematic 
vandalism  in  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  relics  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness.    In  1736  their  army,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Munich, 
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stormed  the  fortifications  of  Perekop,  took  and  plundered  Eupatoria, 
utterly  destroyed  Baktchi-Sarai,  burning  two  thousand  houses,  the  noble 
palace  of  the  Khans,  and  the  rich  library  of  Selirn  Geray  Khan  ;  and,  at 
Ak-meshed,  the  palaces  of  the  Kalga  Sultan  and  those  of  the  principal 
nobles  were  also  given  to  the  flames.  The  beautiful  plains  of  the  Crimea 
were  desolated,  their  towns  and  villages  sacked  and  burnt,  and  atrocities  of 
every  sort  committed.  The  occupation  has  completed  what  the  conquest 
began.  At  the  ancient  town  of  Soudak,  the  magnificent  architectural 
monuments  left  by  the  Genoese  were  mercilessly  pulled  down  to  build 
large  ugly  barracks  for  the  Muscovite  soldiery.  At  Kaffa,  once  the  rival 
of  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  population,  the  same  system  was  pursued. 
The  noble  walls  and  towers  were  thrown  down,  and  the  great  episcopal 
church  of  the  Genoese,  and  the  Turkish  baths,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Oriental  architecture,  were  levelled  with  the  dust  to  make  room  for  a 
parade-ground.  Not  only  the  town  itself,  but  the  neighbourhood  has 
suffered  under  the  withering  blight  of  Russian  occupation.  All  the 
beautiful  gardens  and  rich  orchards  which  surrounded  the  town  in  the 
time  of  the  Tartars  have  disappeared.  One  single  winter  was  sufficient 
for  two  Russian  regiments  to  annihilate  every  trace  of  the  brilliant  culti- 
vation which  formerly  covered  the  hills. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  conquest  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
two  towns  of  Baktchi-Sarai  and  Karasu-Razar  was  secured  to  the  Tartars 
by  a  ukase  of  Catherine  II.,  still  in  force.  The  former  of  these  towns 
was  the  ancient  Tartar  capital ;  it  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
Sebastopol  and  Simpheropol,  in  a  deep  wooded  gorge,  where  the  irre- 
gular Tartar  houses  and  delicate  minarets  peep  out  from  the  poplar- 
trees.  The  place  is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  still  completely  retaining 
its  Oriental  character ;  and  in  front  of  the  little  open  shops  the  merchants 
may  be  seen  sitting  cross-legged  in  Eastern  fashion,  working  and  selling 
at  the  same  time.  Its  valley  might  well  be  called  the  "  Vale  of  Sweet 
Waters,"  the  fountains  being  celebrated  for  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
their  waters  all  over  the  East  There  are  1 19  of  these  fountains,  and 
only  9000  inhabitants.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  town  is  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Tartar  Khans,  thus  eloquently  described  by  Mr. 
Seymour : 

"  I  was  much  struck  with  it  when  the  brightly-painted  gateway  first 
opened  upon  me.  This  divides  in  two  a  long  line  of  buildings  of  only 
one  story  in  height,  with  all  the  windows  filled  up  with  carved  wood- 
work, and  ornamented  with  rude  arabesques  painted  in  bright  colours. 

"  Right  and  left  on  entering  are  ranges  of  apartments,  which  all  open 
on  a  long  gallery,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  interior  court,  and 
the  groups  of  fantastic  buildings  raised  irregularly  around  it. 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  second  court,  on  the  left,  is  the  gate  called 
the  Iron  Gate,  leading  to  the  principal  apartments,  on  which  is  an 
inscription  declaring  it  to  have  been  built  by  Menghli  Geray  Khan,  who 
conquered  the  Crimea  in  1480,  and  was  acknowledged  as  its  sovereign 
by  the  Turks. 

"  A  staircase  leads  into  the  richly-ornamented  hall,  in  which  there  are 
two  fountains,  one  of  which  is  called  Selsibil,  or  the  fountain  of  Mary, 
on  which  the  Russian  poet  Pouschkin  has  written  some  beautiful  verses. 

"  Beyond  this  hall  is  that  of  the  divan,  the  great  council-room,  placed 
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in  the  midst  of  a  terraced  garden.  This  is  one  of  those  magic  buildings 
in  which  the  climate  of  the  East  can  really  be  enjoyed.  Its  floor  is  of 
marble,  and  its  fretted  ceiling  tastefully  gilt,  while  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  marble  basin,  into  which  the  water  is  perpetually  trickling  from  a 
fountain  with  fifteen  jets.  The  only  light  that  is  admitted  is  toned 
down  through  painted  glass,  and  the  softest  divans  invite  repose  from 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  terraces  of  the  garden  outside  are  planted 
with  roses,  and  the  clearest  streams  of  water  fall  in  small  cascades  from 
one  marble  basin  to  another. 

"  From  the  first  hall  is  a  doorway,  leading  to  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  Khan  himself,  where  is  the  hall  of  audience,  and  a  long  suite  of 
rooms  leading  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  whence  the  great  man,' 
behind  a  lattice,  could,  unperceived,  see  what  was  passing  in  the  town. 
Behind  the  pavilion  of  the  waters,  carefully  hidden  by  high  trees,  is  a 
little  secluded  court,  where  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem  terminated 
with  a  high  tower,  or  kiosk,  whence  the  ladies  used  to  witness  the  fetes 
and  martial  games  that  were  celebrated  in  the  great  court,  and  whence 
there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  town  and  all  the  surrounding  country." 

Sebastopol  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  and  interesting  chapter, 
which  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It  was  entirely  a  Russian 
creation,  for  at  the  period  of  their  conquest  there  was  only  a  paltry  village 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  near  Inkerman.  Mr.  Seymour  informs  us 
that  the  military  stores,  so  lavishly  furnished  during  the  siege,  were  prin- 
cipally sent  down  the  Volga  and  the  Don  to  Rostof  on  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
thence  across  to  Cane  Kazantip  in  the  Crimea,  and  from  thence  by  land 
to  Sebastopol ;  so  that,  had  a  small  force  of  gun-boats  been  early  placed 
in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  these  supplies  might  have  been  easily  intercepted,  and 

"*~    "  *  i  Sebasto- 

'Histoire 

•  limits 

would  permit  us  to  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Chopin's  remarks,  but  we  can 
only  cite  the  following  paragraphs:  "Nevertheless,  despite  this  constant 
aggressive  march,  the  position  of  Russia  becomes  more  difficult  than 
formerly,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  her  efforts,  the  possession  of  the 
Dardanelles,  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  and  it  is  a  spectacle  full  of 
political  instruction  to  watch  all  tne  springs  she  puts  in  motion  to  bring 
about  the  great  denouement.  Sometimes  she  covers  Turkey  with  her 
protection.  According  to  her,  it  is  France  and  England  who  meditate, 
the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  mean  time  Russia  habituates 
the  fatalism  of  the  Turks  to  the  sight  of  her  flag  and  her  uniforms,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  alliance  even  goes  so  far  that  she  distributes  her  decora- 
tions among  the  Ottoman  soldiers.  There  is  always  the  same  system  of 
dissolving  corruption  on  one  hand,  and  iutimidation  on  the  other. 

"  It  is  always  the  history  of  Poland,  of  Georgia,  of  Finland,  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  of  the  Crimea,  of  Moldavia,  of  Wallachia,  of  Greece,  of 
Persia,— aud  Russia,  from  the  midst  of  all  these  conquered  states,  dis- 
membered already,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  so,  Russia  dares  to  declare  to 
Europe  that  she  has  only  views  of  order,  and  justice,  and  moderation. 
Europe  does  not  believe  this,  but  is  dependent,  egotist,  and  divided ;  and 
she  has  repeated  for  years  past,  in  the  official  discourses  of  princes,  that 
the  general  peace  is  not  threatened,  while  this  precious  peace  is  only  the 
result  of  culr-L1 :vance. 
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"Russia  turns  to  her  profit  all  these  elements  of  feebleness  and 
division ;  she  skilfully  and  resolutely  pursues  her  work,  and,  organised 
for  conquest,  she  win  never  stop  until  her  principle  of  activity,  which  is 
the  condition  of  her  existence,  shall,  from  want  of  other  objects,  react  on 
herself— that  is,  until  Europe  and  Asia  become  really  Russian." 

Mr.  Seymour  thus  eloquently  describes  the  first  glimpse  of  the  beauti- 
ful south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Phoros, 
by  which  the  traveller  approaches  this  region  of  enchantment :  "  The  sea 
lies  at  his  feet,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the  high,  precipitous 
mountains,  which  rise  in  au  amphitheatre  on  his  left  hand,  recede  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  leave  a  narrow  margin  of  fertile  country, 
with  a  climate  like  that  of  Greece  or  Italy.  The  glittering  haze  of  the 
blue  sea,  the  balmy  air,  the  lofty  mountains,  with  clear  outline  drawn 
against  a  cloudless  sky,  and  softened  by  the  delicate  tints  of  a  southern 
atmosphere,  are  natural  phenomena  of  which  no  description  can  give  an 
idea,  but  which,  once  seen,  enrich  the  mind  with  a  new  stock  of  images. 
To  a  traveller  who,  like  myself,  had  just  left  the  shores  of  Greece,  this 
beautiful  region  seemed  like  a  continuation  of  the  same  scenery.  I  felt 
pleasure  at  the  view  stretched  out  before  me,  but  not  that  astonishment 
which  many  travellers  from  the  north  have  expressed.  The  country  from 
here  to  Aloushta  is,  however,  quite  an  exceptional  region ;  and  although 
I  think  the  coast  of  Italy,  about  Amalfi,  the  south  of  Sicily,  Corfu,  or 
the  Bay  of  Corinth,  offer  spots  still  more  striking  and  beautiful,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  charm  in  the  wildness  and  richness  of  the  Crimean 
coast." 

Prince  Woronzoff  has  a  magnificent  palace  at  Aloupka,  entirely  faced 
with  green  granite,  and  built  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Blore.  The  park  and  gardens  are  very  fine,  abound- 
ing in  cascades  and  fountains,  and  trees  of  enormous  size ;  while  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  luxuriance  of  vegetation  huge  masses  of  granite  lie 
tossed  about  and  piled  up  by  some  tremendous  agency  now  exhausted. 
No  man  in  all  Russia  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  both  of  emperor 
and  people  as  Prince  Woronzoff.  He  was  educated  in  England  (where 
his  father  was  for  a  long  time  ambassador),  and  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  division  of  12,000  men.  He  also  commanded  the  Russian  cavalry 
at  Leipsic,  and  their  army  of  occupation  in  France  after  the  peace  of 
1815.  Many  of  his  officers  at  that  time  contracted  debts  in  France,  and 
left  the  country  without  paying  them ;  but  Prince  Woronzoff,  in  order  to 
save  the  honour  of  Russia,  ordered  all  their  bills  to  be  brought  to  him, 
paid  them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  burnt  the  whole  of  them.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  governor-general  of  New  Russia, 
and  governor  of  Bessarabia,  and,  in  1814,  was  made  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  in  the  Caucasian  provinces,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  admiral  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  so  that  he  held  the 
supreme  command  over  all  the  country  from  Poland  to  Persia.  "  Those," 
says  Mr.  Seymour,  "  who  hated  the  Russian  name  made  an  exception  in 
his  favour,  and  the  chivalrous  Georgians  would  have  died  to  serve  him ; 
in  short,-!  never  yet  have  met  an  individual  in  whom  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  courage,  prudence,  generosity,  and  magnanimity  were  enhanced 
by  such  acute  sagacity,  such  delicate  refinement  of  sentiment,  such 
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simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  modesty  which,  when  it  survives  the  trial  of 
power,  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  superior  mind." 

Near  Sondak,  on  the  south  coast,  are  the  extensive  establishments  of 
the  Crimean  Wine  Company,  which  are  managed  *by  M.  Larguier,  a 
Frenchman.  Vines  have  been  imported  at  great  expense  from  Germany 
and  France,  and  the  services  of  experienced  vine-growers  have  also  been 
procured,  but  from  whatever  quarter  the  plants  come,  they  all,  after  a 
certain  lime,  show  a  tendency  to  the  strong  qualities  of  the  Spanish 
wines.  In  a  new  plantation,  when  the  grapes  first  appear,  they  give  a 
wine  like  that  of  the  country  from  which  they  have  been  transplanted; 
but  scarcely  two  more  years  pass  before  there  is  a  change;  and  from 
year  to  year  the  difference  becomes  greater,  till  at  the  end  of  ten  yean 
there  is  no  longer  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux,  but  a  particular  sort  of  wine, 
far  less  delicate  and  strong.  In  1832  there  were  about  500  acres  of 
vineyards  in  the  Crimea,  but  since  that  time  they  have  very  much  in- 
creased both  in  number  and  extent.4 

The  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  Crimea  were  discovered 
within  the  tombs  and  tumuli  near  nLerteh,  the  ancient  Panticapseum. 
Golden  ornaments,  Etruscan  vases,  jewellery,  medals,  arms,  and  armour 
have  been  extensively  found,  and  a  museum  has  been  established  for 
their  preservation.  The  church  at  Rertch  is  the  oldest  specimen  of 
Byzantine  architecture  now  existing  in  the  Crimea,  dating  back  to 
a.d.  757,  and  the  Cyclopean  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  still 
higher  antiquity ;  one  of  them,  that  on  the  crest  of  the  golden  mountain, 
is  a  huge  cone  100  feet  in  height  and  150  in  diameter,  cased,  like  the 
Pyramids,  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  three  or  four  feet  kid 
together  without  cement  or  mortar.  From  another  tumulus,  on  die  hill 
of  Rouloba,  four  miles  from  Kertch,  120  lbs.  weight  of  gold  jewellery 
was  taken,  apparently  belonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Greece. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Seymour  describes  the  Sea  of  Azof  abounds 
in  useful  information,  and  is  very  pleasingly  written.  The  greatest 
depth  of  this  extensive  inland  sea,  166  miles  long  by  142  wide,  is  only 
46  feet ;  but,  shallow  as  it  i»,  it  is  yearly  becoming  shallower,  having 
diminished  six  feet  during  the  last  127  years,  and  its  navigation  is  thus 
rendered  both  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  town  of  Rostof,  placed  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Don,  22£  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea,  is 
the  key  to  the  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but 
it  cannot  be  reached  by  large  vessels,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  die  Don.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  outlets  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  Great  Russia;  but  its 
chief  importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  stands  at  the  point  of  com- 
munication between  the  widely-extended  river  system  of  Great  Russia 
and  the  southern  seas.  In  1853  the  exports  from  the  various  ports  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof  amounted  to  3,350,0001.,  whilst  the  imports,  owing  to 
the  high  tariff  which  acts  as  a  prohibition,  reached  only  300,0001.  The 
exports  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  wool,  tallow,  iron,  and  military 
stores;  whilst  the  imports  were  almost  wholly  articles  of  luxury,  the 
principal  item  being  Greek  wines,  600,000  gallons  of  which  were  im- 
ported. The  40,000,000  Slavonians  around  Moioow,  who  form  the 
real  strength  of  the  Russian  Empire,  send  a  constantly  increasing  portion 
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of  the  results  of  their  labour  through  Rostof  to  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The 
war  in  which  they  reach  Rostof  is  by  the  noble  river  Don,  which  rolls  its 
foil  tide  of  waten  through  the  governments  of  Tvola,  Tambof,  Orel, 
Troronege,  and  the  vast  and  fertile  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Tvola  is  only  about  150  miles  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  water  commnnication  with  all  the  sea9  of  the  world  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  capital  of  Great  Russia.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
river  that  feeds  the  commerce  of  Rostof.  At  about  125  miles  from 
the  month  of  die  Don,  by  two  happy  bends  in  their  course,  the  Volga 
and  the  Don  approach  within  forty-five  miles  of  each  other,  and  thus 
goods  can  be  transported  from  the  former  to  the  latter  river,  and  another 
vast  circle  of  fertile  regions  can  be  drained  of  their  produce  for  the 
southern  market  As  the  Don  runs  through  some  of  the  most  productive 
governments  of  Great  Russia,  so  the  Volga  (2500  miles  in  length) 
sweeps  in  a  larger  circle  to  die  north  and  east,  and  rising  in  the  ancient 
government  of  Tver,  becomes  navigable  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
Moscow  as  the  Don,  describes  a  quarter  of  a  circle  round  the  town,  and 
then,  bending  northwards  into  the  government  of  Jaroslav,  passes 
through  Rostroma  and  Nrjni  Novgorod. 

At  tins  celebrated  place  of  Oriental  traffic  it  effects  its  junction  with 
the  Oka,  another  artery  of  Great  Russia,  and  then  rolling  its  increased 
volume  directly  eastward  to  Razan,  the  Tartar  capital,  it  there  changes 
its  course  to  the  south  till  it  nearly  meets  the  Don.  The  two  rivers  run 
for  a  short  distance  parallel  to  one  another,  till,  suddenly  diverging,  the 
one  mils  into  the  Azof  and  the  other  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  the 
point  where  the  rivers  nearly  meet,  Dubofka  on  the  Volga  is  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Ratchahn  on  the  Don,  and  vast  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise are  yearly  carried  across  by  bullock  carts  from  one  river  to  an- 
other. The  importance  of  effecting  their  junction  was  very  early  per- 
ceived ;  Seleucus  Nicanor,  Selim  11.,  and  Peter  the  Great  all  entertained 
the  project  of  uniting  them  by  a  canal,  and  thus  supplying  the  only  link 
wanting  to  perfect  this  magnificent  system  of  river*  communication; 
which,  however,  still  remains  incomplete,  in  spite  of  the  immense  saving 
of  time  and  money,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  commerce  which  the 
cutting  of  such  a  canal  would  inevitably  effect. 

Having  thus  danced  at  the  topographical  and  descriptive  portions  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  book,  we  shall  now  examine  shortly  the  two  chapters 
which  he  devotes  to  a  consideration  of  the  composition  and  resources  of 
the  Russian  army  and  navy.  The  origin  of  all  the  numerous  naval 
armaments  of  Russia,  in  the  present  day,  was  the  little  boat,  built  by  the 
hands  of  Peter  the  Great  on  his  return  from  his  European  travels.  In 
1836,  after  a  lapse  of  1 1 3  years,  the  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
little  boat  was,  for  the  first  time,  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Cron- 
stadt.  Twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  twenty-one  frigates,  ten  brigs,  and 
seven  gun-boats  were  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Cronstadt,  and  saluted 
with  two  thousand  cannon  the  tiny  "  Grandpapa,"  as  the  little  boat  was 
called,  which,  placed  on  a  steamer,  was  carried  through  the  lines.  The 
Russian  fleet  now  consists  of  three  divisions,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
Baltic  and  one  in  the  Black  Sea.  These  are  manned  by  about  fifty 
thousand  seamen  and  officers,  the  latter  all  holding  military  rank.  The 
wood  of  which  the  ships  of  war  are  built  is  so  bad,  that  Mr.  Seymour  was 
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informed  by  Mr.  Upton  that  a  cannon-ball,  which  would  lodge  in  one 
side  of  an  English  snip,  would  go  right  through  both  sides  of  a  Russian. 
The  seamen,  too,  are  more  properly  sea-soldiers  than  sailors  ;  they  wear 
helmets,  and  have  for  their  common  dress  the  same  long  drab  great-coats 
as  the  army,  so  that  when  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  inspected  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet,  its  admiral  was  obliged  to  ask  permission  for  the 
sailors  to  take  off  their  proper  uniform,  as  it  was  found  impossible  for  them 
to  mount  the  rigging  in  it.  The  Russians  have,  however,  not  neglected  to 
introduce  into  their  navy  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
naval  gunnery :  and  the  massacre  of  Sinope  forms  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare  as  that  in  which  the  terrible  Paixhans  shell  system 
was  first  used.  The  following  are  Mr.  Seymour's  concluding  remarks  on 
the  Russian  navy :  "  The  Russians,  with  that  energy  and  promptitude 
which  has  been  the  secret  of  all  their  successes,  have  availed'  themselves 
of  every  improvement  in  naval  gunnery,  although  their  fleet  is  with  them 
a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  Russia  and  her  opponents — that  is  to  say,  her  neighbours — for 
the  last  150  years,  since  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  without  observing  the 
quickness  in  seizing  opportunities,  the  absence  of  prejudice,  the  anxious 
desire  for  improvement,  and  the  alacrity  in  repairing  errors  when 
they  have  been  committed,  which  are  the  true  methods  by  which  an  in- 
dividual or  a  nation  can  best  attain  the  object  of  its  desires,  be  they  good 
or  bad." 

Let  us  remember,  "  Fas  est  ab  haste  doceri." 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  military  power  of  Russia, 
upon  which  subject  Mr.  Seymour  has  derived  his  information  from 
M.  Haxthausen,  who  had  access  to  Russian  official  records,  and  also  from 
M.  Tegobbrski,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Taking  the  army,  with  all  its  reserves,  at  1,000,000  (M.  Tegoborski 
says  it  may  be  raised  to  1,250,000),  the  male  population  of  Russia  at 
30,000,000,  and  the  able-bodied  males  at  15,000,000,  it  follows  that 
every  fifteenth  man  is  a  soldier,  either  in  actual  service,  or  liable  to 
be  called  out,  which  is  certainly  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  In 
our  own  country  one  man  in  fifty  is  a  regular  soldier,  and  nowhere 
throughout  Europe  is  the  proportion  so  great  as  in  Russia.  She 
evidently  requires  the  attention  of  the  Peace  Society,  those  advocates  of 
quiescence  and  non-resistance,  who  had  better  send  delegates  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  endeavour  to  abate  this  gigantic  military  nuisance,  than 
empty  the  oratorical  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant military  establishments  of  their  own  country. 

In  spite  of  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  upon  which 
our  author  repeatedly  and  strongly  insists,  the  organisation  of  society  in 
Russia  is  purely  and  essentially  military.  All  kinds  of  merit  are  re- 
warded by  military  rank.  The  Grand  Mufti  of  the  Tartars  was  made  a 
general  after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea ;  Professor  Pallas  was  made  a 
major-general ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  tells  us  that  he  knew  an  old  Armenian 
schoolmaster  at  Tiflis  who  was  a  field-officer.  The  result  of  this  system 
is,  that  the  peace-loving  tastes  of  the  people  cannot  possibly  develop 
themselves.  Agriculture  is  looked  down  upon,  and  commerce  repressed 
and  discouraged  by  the  high  tariff.  The  public  mind,  too,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  studiously  prevented  from  doing  anything  which  might  tend  to 
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inspire  it  with  more  accurate  ideas  or  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views. 
No  Russian  is  allowed  to  be  educated  or  to  travel  out  of  Russia  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five.  He  must  remain  at  home,  so  that 
his  character  may  be  modelled  ad  exemplar  regis  as  the  Czar  thinks  best; 
and,  even  after  twenty-five,  a  medical  certificate  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  travel,  and  a  tax  of  16/.  per  annum  is  levied  during 
each  year  of  absence  as  the  price  of  a  passport.  After  five  years  of  con- 
tinued absence  the  absentee  ceases  to  be  a  Russian,  and  forfeits  all  his 
property.  Such  is  the  machinery  contrived  by  the  government  in  order 
to  prevent  its  subjects  from  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  own  despotism, 
or  imbibing  foreign  notions  of  freedom  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
reigning  family. 

The  children  of  all  soldiers  are  the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  are 
brought  up  at  separate  establishments  maintained  entirely  by  govern- 
ment. In  1842  there  were  36,000  of  these  children,  who  were  formed 
into  a  little  army  of  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry  and  twenty  squa- 
drons of  cavalry. 

When  they  grow  up  they  become  sergeants,  musicians,  assistant  sur- 
geons, and  topographers  in  the  army.  The  Russian  common  soldier  is 
frequently  decorated  with  the  soldier's  Cross  of  St.  George,  which  is 
made  of  lead,  but  given  only  for  instances  of  distinguished  bravery,  and 
is  accordingly  much  sought  after  even  by  officers  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  Grand  Cross  of  St.  George  is  given  only  for  having  taken  the  capital 
of  an  enemy,  or  for  having  gained  a  battle  which  has  decided  the  fate  of 
a  kingdom.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  only  two  Grand  Crosses  in 
existence ;  one  worn*by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  other  by  Marshal 
Paskievitch. 

The  number  of  men  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  Moloch  of  the  Russian 
military  system  is  truly  fearful.  It  may  be  thus  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form.     In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  will  be  a  total  of — 

Men. 

Regular  army,  1840 700,000 

Ten  years'  conscripts,  1840-50 700,000 

Five  years'  ditto,  1850-54 600,000 

Additional  for  extra  conscription  in  1854         .        .        200,000 

A  grand  total  of       .        .    2,200,000 

men  who  have  passed  through  the  Russian  service  since  1840,  and  who 
are  represented  now,  by  the  very  highest  calculation— that  of  M.  Tego- 
borslri — by  from  800,000  to  900,000  men,  which  he  says  was  the  number 
upon  which  the  military  budget  was  calculated  in  the  year  1854;  conse- 
quently, 1,350,000  men  have  disappeared  through  the  agency  of  the 
Russian  army  since  1840. 

The  expense  of  this  enormous  military  force  is  very  great.  "  It  may 
fairly  be  supposed  (says  Mr.  Seymour)  that  Russia  will  want  at  least 
48,000,000/.  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  year  1854,  which  is  1 1,000,000/. 
more  than  the  total  amount  of  her  revenue  during  the  last  year  of  peace, 
1853.  Her  credit  inEurope  is  indeed  pretty  good,  but  it  is  notorious 
that  she  depends  upon  foreign  capital  for  the  cultivation  of  her  soil.  The 
precious  metals  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  empire ;  paper  alone 
is  seen  there ;  and  if  we  press  her  nard  during  the  next  six  months,  she 
must  be  reduced  to  very  great  straits." 
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The  most  effective  part  of  the  Russian  fbras  is  die  great  army  of 
Poland,  which,  at  the  end  of  1850,  amounted  to  upward*  of  600,000 
men,  80,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This  kit  is  aa  arm  in  which  the 
Russians  seem  particularly  strong,  and  which  must  give  them  a  great 
advantage  in  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  Besides  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  Poland  there  are  90,000  Cossack  troopers,  and  the  splendid 
cavalry  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  consisting  of  GO  squadrons  of  regular, 
and  17^  of  irregular  horse ;  and  also  that  of  the  grenadier  corps,  amount- 
ing to  32  squadrons. 

Mr.  Seymour  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Russian  army : 

"  Each  man  that  falls  now  becomes  of  great  importance  to  the  em- 
peror, for  the  conscription  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
bearing  with  increased  severity  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
age  at  which  conscripts  are  now  taken  is  raised  to  thirty-seven ;  and  the 
sons  of  aged  or  widowed  parents,  who  have  hitherto  been  exempted,  are 
to  serve,  and  be  formed  into  separate  corps.  I  believe  that  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  Russia  as  many  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
men have  lately  been  carried  off  for  the  conscription. 

"  The  difficulties  of  Russia  are  increasing  every  day,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  her  to  carry  on  the  war  for  another  six  months,  ifj  with  our 
change  of  ministry,  we  likewise  Iiave  a  change  of  system ;  and  if,  at 
home  and  in  the  Crimea,  our  superior  officials,  both  military  and  civil, 
have  anything  like  that  intelligence,  activity,  intrepidity,  and  single- 
minded  love  of  their  country  displayed  by  the  common  soldiers  and 
regimental  officers  of  our  army,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  only  bulwarks 
to  save  us  from  national  disgrace/' 


THE  POETRY  OF  CREATION.* 
"  The  Poetry  of  Creation"  is  the  theme  of  the  Bard  of  Antiquity. 
Like  the  Pencerdd  Gwlad  of  Wales  and  the  Scalds  of  northern  nations, 
Mr.  Michell  delights  only  in  things  pertaining  to  far-gone  times — "  Ruins 
of  Many  Lands,"  or  "  Spirits  of  the  Past"  His  themes  are,  indeed,  almost 
Miltonic;  "  The  Poetry  of  Creation"  is  especially  so.  The  earth  had  to  be 
presented  to  us  in  all  the  freshness  of  those  glories  which  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  Nature  had  impressed  upon  it;  Nature  herself  had  to  be  seized  in 
all  her  manifold  aspects  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  task  was  a 
great  one.  The  daily  discoveries  of  science  had  also  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  poet's  purpose.  None  more  laborious,  when  research  is 
wanted,  than  Mr.  Michell.  "  The  Poetry  of  Creation  "  will  add  another 
wreath  to  those  he  has  already  so  fairly  won.  Its  merits  are  of  a  high 
order. 


*  The  Poetry  of  Creation.    In  Seven  Parts.    By  Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of 
*  Rams  of  Many  Lands/'  Ac.    Chapman  and  Rail. 
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It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  after  so  many  works  have  been  published 
illustrative  of  the  public  life  of  our  sympathising  cousins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  sharp,  shrewd,  and  clever  fellow  like  Mr, 
Kingston  should  have  had  to  learn  the  discomforts  of  a  New  York 
hotel  by  practical  experience.  Imagine  the  author  and  his  wife  on 
a  wedding-tour,  when  all  was  couleur  de  rose,  landing-  from  the  steamer, 
not  a  little  travel-stained  and  unpolished,  to  be  conducted  through  the 
brilliantly-lighted  corridors  of  the  St  Nicholas,  with  richly  adorned 
apartments  opening  on  either  side,  all  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  evening  costume : 

I  was  somewhat  of  her  opinion,  and  after  we  had  made  two  or  three  tarns 
among  the  gay  and  laughing  throng  without  meeting  any  one  to  whom  we  could 
apply  for  information  to  direct  our  steps,  I  agreed  to  beat  a  retreat,  when  I 
recognised  the  waiter  I  was  to  meet.  He  quickly  led  us  to  our  rooms,  which 
were  on  the  same  floor,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hubbub  and  bustle.  Gladly 
would  we,  at  that  moment,  have  exchanged  this  gorgeous  magnificence  for  a 
neat,  whitewashed,  dunity-curtained  quiet  chamber  in  a  cool  climate;  but  we 
were  too  tired  and  hot  to  attempt  to  move,  even  to  another  floor,  after  we  had 
once  thrown  ourselves  into  two  damask-covered  chairs  which  offered  some 
temptation  to  rest  our  weary  limbs.  There  we  sat  contemplating  our  apart- 
ment, while  some  Irish  porters  were  bringingup  our  dingy  black  trunks — incon- 
gruous articles  among  so  much  splendour.  From  an  arabesque  ceiling  hung  a 
gilt  lamp,  emitting  bright  jets  of  gas ;  large  mirrors  in  gilt  frames  adorned  each 
wall;  richly-coloured  damask  curtains  shaded  the  windows ;  and  damask-covered 
sofas  and  chairs  were  scattered  about;  but  in  the  centre,  four  crooked  legs  sup- 
ported a  small  marble  slab,  the  only  and  most  comfortless  apology  for  a  table  in 
the  room.  Even  the  bedroom  had  no  dressing-table,  and  but  a  scanty  washing 
apparatus* 

No  wonder  that,  fancying  it  was  necessary  to  don  a  costume  fit  to  en- 
counter the  gay  throng  at  the  tea  or  supper-table,  and  feeling  themselves 
incapable  of  so  much  exertion,  they  should  ring  the  bell  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  a  little  food  being  brought  to  them  in  their  own  room.  After 
waiting,  however,  for  a  long  time,  an  Irish  lad  roHed  into  the  room, 
placing  a  jug  of  iced  water  on  the  table,  and  was  rolling  out  again,  when 
Mr.  Kingston  begged  him  to  bring  tea. 

tt  That  ain't  my  business ;  but  I  guess  111  see  about  it,"  was  the  reply, 
and  the  youth  disappeared. 

Our  travellers  waited  till  their  parched  throats  would  let  them  wait  no 
longer,  and  then  rang  again  : 

At  the  second  summons  another  Irish  lad  sauntered  in  with  a  further  supply 
of  iced  water,  and  he  likewise  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  our  wants  supplied ; 
but  he  proved  faithless  as  the  first.  A  third  time  I  rang,  and  a  third  youth 
came  in,  like  the  first,  with  more  water,  huge  lumps  of  ice  floating  in  it,  as  if 
we  could  not  possibly  require  anything  else  in  that  hot  weather.  I,  nowever, 
so  pathetically  entreated  to  have  some  more  substantial  food,  that  at  length  he 
induced  a  fourth  waiter  to  come  and  receive  our  orders.    A  teapot,  with  a  few 

*  Western  Wanderings;  or,  a  Pleasure  Tour  in  the  Canadas.    By  'WiBiamH. 
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broken  bits  of  cake  and  rolls,  were,  after  some  time,  placed  on  the  table  by  the 
waiter,  who  appeared  to  consider  he  had  done  us  a  great  favour  in  bringing 
them.  We  were  fain  to  eat  what  was  put  before  us,  for  by  this  time  we  were 
too  hungry  and  weary  to  struggle  further. 

Having  despatched  the  broken  cakes  and  unsatisfactory  tea  with  such 
contentment  as  they  could  master,  they  rang  for  a  chambermaid  to  put 
their  rooms  into  habitable  order.  Here  the  same  ordeal  had  to  be  gone 
through  : 

For  many  minutes  we  feared  our  ringing  would  have  as  much  effect  as  Glen- 
dower  summoning  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Several  Irish  lads  bobbed  their 
heads  into  the  room,  and  as  speedily  vanished  when  they  heard  what  we  re- 
quired ;  but  still  no  chamber-maid  appeared.  At  length  a  damsel  glided  into 
our  presence,  and  asked  what  we  wanted. 

"  Cans  of  hot  water,  tubs  and  washing-stands,  soap  and  towels,  &c.,  &c.,"  I 
replied. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  won't  get  them  very  easily  to-night,  for  the  help  on 
this  floor  has  gone  out  to  a  party,  and  I  know  nothing  about  things  down  here," 
she  replied. 

She  looked  as  if  she  intended  to  be  civil,  so  I  begged  her  to  try  what  her 
influence  could  effect  for  us,  and  she  therefore  guessed  she  would  see  what  she 
could  do.  The  result  was,  that,  though  we  obtained  what  we  wanted,  I  had  to 
put  my  basin  on  a  damask-covered  chair  in  the  absence  of  a  washhand-stand. 
The  civil  damsel  regretted  much  we* had  not  arrived  a  few  days  before,  when 
there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  St.  Nicholas.  We  did  not  tell  her  how  thankful 
wc  were  at  having  escaped  such  an  infliction.  We  had  little  comfort,  quiet,  or 
retirement  now — what  should  we  have  found  with  dancing,  fiddling,  and  extra 
feeding,  going  on  ?  As  it  was,  we  heard,  till  a  late  hour,  the  loud  echo  of 
laughing  voices  and  the  tramp  of  feet;  and  every  now  and  then  some  one  would 
put  his  head  into  the  room,  and  having  contemplated  us  steadily,  observe,  "I 
guess  I've  made  a  mistake;  I  thought  this  was  a  saloon;"  till  at  last  we  be- 
thought ourselves  of  locking  our  door. 

When  Sunday  came,  after  ringing  incessantly  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
one  of  the  call-boys  poked  his  head  into  the  room,  and  informed  them 
that,  being  Sunday,  the  chambermaid  was  not  yet  up,  and  that  till  she 
was  they  could  not  have  what  they  wanted.  This  hotel  of  St  Nicholas, 
where  they  carry  on  business  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  sovereign  people, 
is  a  vast  establishment  that  completely  casts  into  shadow  the  once-famed 
Astor  House.  Among  other  apartments  is  a  bridal-chamber  of  richest 
decoration,  for  the  use  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  a  night  are  charged  \ 
Getting  at  length  out  of  this  begilded  and  gaudy-coloured  caravanserai 
into  the  Broadway,  what  appears  to  have  struck  our  travellers  most  was 
the  swaggering  independent  air  with  which  the  men  walked,  "  looking  as 
if  they  would  have  had  no  little  satisfaction  in  gouging  out  one's  eye,  or 
smashing  in  one's  nose,  in  the  case  of  a  rowdy-row  being  got  up  in  a 
hurry."  Nearly  all  the  white  men  they  saw  are  described  as  wearing 
straw  hate,  white  vests,  goat-like  beards,  and  nankeen  terminations. 

Mr.  Kingston  disclaims  saying  a  word  against  the  Americans  which 
their  own  people  would  not  utter,  or  even  pnnt  in  such  works  as  "  The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand"  and  the  "  Potiphar  Papers."  His  remarks  on 
New  York,  where  a  flaming  cap  of  liberty,  erected  on  a  lofty  pole  in  the 
Broadway,  proclaimed  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  conGrm,  however, 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  oligarchy  of  riches  in  a  professedly  demo- 
cratic country. 
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If  the  accounts  I  heard  were  correct,  I  fear  that  the  morality  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  is  not  better  than  that  of  many  European  cities ;  nor  is  there 
much  less  suffering,  or  even  poverty.  Vice  is  rampant  among  all  classes,  and 
folly  seems  to  reign  oyer  those  who  wish  to  be  considered  the  exclusives  and 
fashionables.  It  is  no  longer  an  American,  but  a  perfect  cosmopolitan  city ; 
and  if  it  contains  all  the  luxuries,  so  it  does  all  the  vices  which  can  be  imported 
frt>m  other  lands.  This  is  the  true  dollar-making,  money-worshipping  centre  of 
the  world — the  mighty  city  of  Mammon.  Here  wealth,  and  wealth  alone,  is 
respected;  and  wealth  forms  the  only  mark  of  nobility,  the  only  difference  in 
the  social  scale.  If  a  man  abounds  m  riches,  no  matter  how  procured,  he  is  a 
merchant-prince ;  if  he  is  destitute  of  it,  he  is  a  low  scoundrel,  at  whose  ap- 
proach it  is  wise  to  take  care  of  one's  pockets. 

At  Saratoga — the  great  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  of  the  States — 
our  Britisher  received  in  his  turn  what  he  designates  as  a  very  proper 
rebuke  from  one  of  the  black  waiters.  Entering  the  breakfast-hall  directly 
from  the  verandah,  he  had  forgotten  to  remove  his  hat  "  Take  off  your 
hat,  sir;  people  don't  like  it,"  said  one.  "Yes,  people  don't  like  it," 
echoed  another.  "  I  instantly,"  writes  Mr.  Kingston,  "  doffed  my  som- 
brero in  obedience  to  the  order,  and  begged  blacky's  pardon  for  ray 
schism  in  good  manners/' 

It  appears  that  the  tenants  of  farms  in  some  parts  of  the  civilised  state 
of  New  York  rival  certain  occupants  of  land  in  the  Green  Isle  in  their 
mortal  antipathy  to  pay  rent.  In  America,  however,  measures  can  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  collection  which  would  meet  with  a  wondrous  out- 
burst of  national  indignation  in  Ireland  : 

Some  years  ago,  when  nqt  a  particle  of  rent  was  forthcoming,  a  spirited  pro- 

Jttietor  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  so,  arming  himself  with 
bur  brace  of  pistols,  a  rule,  and  bowie-knife,  he  rode  up  to  the  cottage  of  one  of 
the  most  contumacious  of  his  tenants. 

"  I've  come  for  my  rent,"  said  be,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  cottage  and 
closed  the  door. 

'•  Bent !  who's  going  to  pay  you  rent  ?"  quoth  the  tenant. 

"  Why,  you  are,  my  smart  fellow,  I  guess,"  said  the  proprietor,  drawing  a 
pistol,  and  cocking  it;  "I've  not  come  nere  to  play  the  fool.  Hand  out  the 
rent,  or,  by  the  immortals,  I'll  shoot  you  as  dead  as  that  flitch  of  bacon  over 
the  fireplace!"  The  tenant  saw  he  was  caught.  He  looked  up  wistfully  at 
his  rifle  hung  against  the  wall. 

"Yes,  but  that  won't  do,"  said  the  proprietor.  "If  you  attempt  such  a 
trick,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out.  Hand  me  the  dollars :  you've  got  them  in  the 
house,  I  guess. 

"While  the  tenant  stooped  to  get  out  his  dollars,  the  proprietor  quietly  took 
down  his  rifle,  and,  knocking  off  the  hammer,  restored  it  to  its  place.  Having 
got  possession  of  his  money,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away ;  nor  did 
any  of  his  tenants  afterwards  refuse  to  pay  him  his  rents. 

Our  traveller's  reception  at  a  Canadian  hotel  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  whit  better  than  in  New  York — if  anything,[rather  more  disheart- 
ening to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  civilities  of  the  Old  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  constant  testimonials  are  given  to  the  go-ahead 
spirit  of  the  Yankees.  Looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  desolation  caused 
by  the  late  fire  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Kingston  remarks,  "  Some  of  the  streets 
were  in  course  of  rebuilding,  but  many  of  the  blackened  shells  remained 
as  the  conflagration  had  left  them.  Were  Montreal  peopled  by  Yankees 
instead  of  French  Canadians,  I  suspect  that  long  ago  the  burnt  portion 
of  the  city  would  with  new  vigour  have  risen  from  its  ashes/' 
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UNHEALTHY  EMPLOYMENTS. 

BY  WHJJAM  JONES,  FAA. 

Thb  adulteration  of  food  has,  at  length,  roused  the  attention  of 
ernment  to  one  of  the  most  serious  abuses  of  health  that  can  afflict 
community,  and  the  public  voice  has  indignantly  responded  to  the 
searching  inquiries  that  have  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  an  infamous  traffic  in  the  lives  of  the  industrious  popu- 
lation. It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  combat  the  prejudices  and  destroy 
the  routine  of  any  system,  though  pernicious  in  its  effects ;  and  it  will 
inquire  the  utmost  patience  and  firmness  of  our  authorities  to  eradicate 
in  its  cor©  the  festering  evil  Another,  and,  considering  its  magnitude, 
more  disastrous  calamity,  claims  an  equal  amount  of  vigilance  and  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  our  legislature,  namely,  the  unhealthy  employ- 
ments of  our  hbouring  classes,  which  occasion  a  loss  of  human  life  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate,  and  arising,  in  many  cases,  from  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  plainest  hygienic  principles.  It  is  surprising,  that  while 
statistics  furnish  us  with  convincing  proofs  of  the  danger,  or  the  noxioue 
influence  of  certain  occupations,  and  while  science  lends  its  aid  to  suggest 
remedies,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  by  employers,  or  by 
the  workmen  themselves,  who  go  on  from  day  to  day  breathing  the 
subtle  poison  which  is  gradually  wasting  them  away,  indifferent  to  the 
antidote  which  would  remove  its  fatal  influence,*  reckless  of  the  present, 
careless  of  the  future,  in  too  many  cases  hastening  the  approach  of  death 
by  gross  intemperance  and  folly. 

The  Industrial  Pathology  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
of  Arts,  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employ- 
ments, and  the  results  of  their  labours  must  undoubtedly  ensure  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  evils  arising  thence,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  for  their  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  information  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  by  means  of  circulars  inviting  co-operation,  little 
notice  has  been  taken  by  those  most  interested  in  the  inquiries,  and  the 
praiseworthy  endeavours  of  the  society  have  been,  in  most  cases,  treated 
with  silent  indifference.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  endeavours  that  science  is  making  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  unhealthy  labours.  To  such  men  as  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr.  Waller 
Lewis,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Twining,  and  others,  a  feeble  acknowledgment 
can  only  be  rendered  for  the  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion which  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  painful  lot  of  the  work- 
man. The  General  Registry  of  the  empire  serves  to  keep  the  subjects  of 
poverty,  distress,  and  disease  before  the  public,  while  the  sanitary  com- 
missions point  out,  by  examples,  the  means  of  averting  disease.  So  far 
the  government  works  wisely,  but  greater  activity  and  a  more  direct 
supervision  over  noxious  trades  and  occupations  is  needed,  and  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  a  commission  to  the  purpose  similar  to  the 
department  of  the  Hygiene  Publique  et  Salubritg,  at  Paris,  will  not  be 
long  withheld.    The  advantages  of  the  French  system  are  explained  in  a 
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vahafcie  report  on  the  laws  and  ordounsnces  is  force  in  France,  on 
the  subject  pi  ejected  to  parnainent  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  General 
Postomee,  Dr.  WaUer  Lewis,  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  die 
phiknthmpist  and  the  political  economist. 

One  gnat  eeil  to  workmen,  and  a  principal  source  of  disease  among 
them,  is  the  unwholesome  comxmov  Of  thejb  dwellings.  Until 
this  if  seoaedied,  and  wise,  sanitary  measures  adopted,  the  hutnanity  of 
scieneeean  but  imperfectly  perform  its  mission  in  lessening  the  risks  that 
are  encountered  in  the  workshop.  It  is  computed,  that  among  the  work* 
ing  population  of  Liverpool  living  m  cellars,  one  person  in  every  twenty-* 
five  is  ssmuaHy  attacked  by  fever,  a  consequence  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion in  which  they  exist.  They  reside,  generally,  in  narrow,  dirty  streets, 
while  such  as  are  employed  in-doors  are  exposed  to  impure  air,  arising 
from  want  of  ventilation,  exhalations  from  sewers  and  drains,  and  from 
the  masses  of  refuse-matter,  which,  for  want  of  proper  receptacles,  are 
left  in  the  yards  and  rear  of  houses,  to  spread  their  pestilential  vapours  on 
every  side.  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  late  admirable  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Report,  states  that  the  City  of  London  possesses  no  public  baths,  no 
public  laundries,  no  model  dwellings.  Nowhere  is  the  high-class  artisan 
so  ill-housed,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  ill-lodged ;  nowhere  does  he 
find  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  clothes  so  difficult  and  so  costly.  "  In 
the  whole  city  of  London,"  says  the  Timet,  "there  is  hardly  a  place 
where  a  poor  man  can  lodge  himself,  much  less  where  he  can  place  a  family, 
without  constant  and  immediate  contact  with  unutterable  nuisances.'' 

What  is  also  requisite  is  the  bettxb  education  of  females  in  the 
arts  of  domestic  economy.  To  the  extreme  ignorance  of  domestic  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  the  mechanics  much  of.  their  misery 
and  -want  of  comfort  is  to  be  traced.  Many  a  confirmed  drunkard  attri- 
butes his  habits  of  dissipation  to  a  wretched  home,  and  a  respectable 
working  man  is  rarely  met  with  whose  house  is  not  managed  by  a  prudent 
and  respectable  wife.  Public  kitchens  are  also  required,  where  whole* 
some  provisions  could  be  purchased  at  a  low  price ;  there  should  also 
be  publie  baths,  and  promenades,  and  places  of  amusement. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  arts  and  manufactures  are  in- 
jurious to  health,  these  evil  consequences  as  well  as  hereditary  predis- 
position to  disease,  are  promoted  by  iHTEMFEBAJroB,  and  this  deadly 
habit  occasions  more  disease  and  death  to  mechanics  than  the  various 
employments  of  all  the  manufactories  combined.  One-half  of  the  week 
is  often  spent  in  the  public-houses,  and  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  and 
pay  for  this  debauchery,  the  workman  is  obliged  to  work  night  and 
day. 

The  dbxss  of  wobkmeh  requires  particular  attention,  for  the  impurities 
that  are  collected  in  the  clothes  from  dusty  employments,  unless  re- 
moved, affect  the  general  health  of  the  wearer  considerably.  Labourers 
are  generally  very  faulty  in  this  respect  Their  linen  is  not  changed 
sufficiently  often,  and  they  are  not  clothed  enough.  Those  engaged  about 
furnaces,  exposed  to  intense  beat,  are  too  indifferent  about  the  sudden 
change  their  bodies  undergo  on  leaving  their  work,  and  do  not  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  frequently  bringing  on  catarrhs,  pleurisy,  ana  rheu- 
matic directions. 

The  irOB  at  which  laborious  employments  are  commenced  is  another 
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fruitful  source  of  disease.  In  Birmingham,  except  in  pin  manufactories 
and  a  few  others,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  processes  in  the 
workshops.  When  they  are  made  to  labour  at  so  early  an  age,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  frame  appears  to  be  impeded.  Such  individuals,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  generally  short  m  stature,  and  their  muscles  un- 
equally evolved.  In  the  selection  of  a  trade  for  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
disregard  is  too  frequently  paid  to  hereditary  or  peculiar  predisposition  to 
disease.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  oftentimes  casts  unmerited  dis- 
repute upon  comparatively  harmless  occupations. 

•  More  evil  consequences  to  health,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  workshops 
than  from  the  processes  carried  on  in  them.  These  are  generally  too 
small,  frequently  damp  and  badly  glazed,  but  oftener  imperfectly  venti- 
lated. Some  of  the  large  modern  manufactories  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  erected ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  shopping  is  in  the  unceiled  roofs  of  ill-constructed  build- 
ings, and  is  suffocatingly  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 

M.  Lombard,  of  Genoa,  has  computed  that,  in  a  thousand  deaths,  con- 
sumption has  furnished  the  following  proportions : — In  occupations  sub- 
ject to  mineral  and  vegetable  emanations,  176 ;  with  various  dusts,  145 ; 
with  sedentary  life,  140;  with  workshop  life,  138 ;  with  hot  and  dry  air, 
127 ;  with  stooping  posture,  122 ;  with  sudden  movements  of  arms,  1 16 ; 
with  muscular  exercise  and  active  life,  89 ;  with  exercise  of  the  voice,  75 ; 
living  in  the  open  air,  73 ;  with  animal  emanations,  60 ;  with  watery 
vapour,  53.  M.  Lombard  finds  phthisis  in  a  larger  proportion  among 
the  workmen  in  narrow,  close  localities,  than  among  professions  carried 
on  in.  vast  spaces  well  aerated. 

It  appears  that  the  inhalation  of  coarse  particles  is  less  dangerous  than 
that  of  dusts  finely  divided,  which  penetrate  more  easily  into  the  last 
ramifications  of  the  air  cells.  The  researches  of  Messrs.  Benviston  and 
Lombard  have  proved  that  sculptors,  masons,  plasterers,  excavators, 
hatters,  brush-makers,  harness- makers,  mattress-makers,  &c.,  furnish 
fewer  consumptive  patients  than  millers,  wig-makers,  paviors,  sweepers 
of  streets,  charcoal-dealers,  bakers,  cutlers,  chimney-sweeps,  polishers,  &c 

Dusts  from  hard  substances  cause  a  much  greater  number  of  consump- 
tive cases  than  dusts  from  soft  bodies.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  dusts 
does  not  affect  in  any  marked  manner  the  production  of  phthisis.  Mineral 
dusts  are  the  most  noxious  to  the  lungs,  then  follows  animal  dusts,  and 
lastly,  vegetable. 

Dr.  Cotton,  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton, 
remarks,  "  It  is  the  impure  air,  the  confinement,  the  unnatural  posture, 
the  deficiency  of  light,  together  with  the  mental  and  physical  depression 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  which  render  our  labouring  classes  so  prone 
to  phthisis.  ...  It  is  lamentable,  but  true,  that  the  wild  beast,  in  his 
captivity,  leads  a  life  which  offers  a  contrast  to  his  natural  habits  scarcely 
greater  than  does  the  artisan  who  labours  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  his 
gloomy  workshop,  or  the  female  domestic  in  her  London  kitchen.  The 
forgotten  responsibilities  of  employers  make  them,  unwittingly  perhaps, 
but  scarcely  on  that  account  less  culpably,  the  disseminators  of  disease; 
How  many  workrooms  of  our  metropolis  remain  a  disgrace  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity !   In  numbers  of  them,  even  on  the  sunniest  day,  the 
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cheering  light  of  heaven  scarcely  finds  an  entrance,  and  the  atmosphere, 
deprived  by  respiration  and  combustion  of  every  vivifying  principle,  is 
hardly  ever  changed.  Thousands  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  annually 
leave  their  country  homes  to  become  the  occupants  of  these  dismal  abodes, 
oftentimes  for  as  much  as  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  daily  ;  and  after  a 
few  months,  or,  it  may  be,  a  few  years'  service,  unequalled  in  its  moral 
and  physical  consequences  even  by  the  most  rigid  system  of  slavery, 
terminate  their  career,  a  prey  to  phthisis,  and,  perhaps,  also  bequeath 
it  to  another  generation.  If  we  look  into  the  so-called  improvements  of 
our  metropolis,  it. is  evident  that  they  are  too  generally  accomplished  at 
the  cost  of  health  and  even  of  life  to  the  poorer  classes,  by  driving  them, 
year  after  year,  closer  and  closer  together,  and  compelling  them  to  ply 
their  trades,  and  rear  their  families  farther  away  from  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  sunshine  and  pure  air — two  gifts  of  rrovidence  sadly  mono- 
polised by  the  wealthy,  although  obviously  intended  to  be  equally  and 
freely  enjoyed." 

The  results  of  the  government  inquiries  at  Leeds  show  that  persons  in 
independent  circumstances  are  generally  the  longest  livers ;  next  come 
out-door,  then  in-door  labourers  and  handicraft,  then  trades,  then  workers 
in  woollen-mills  and  flax-mills;  and  lastly,  persons  of  sedentary  occu- 
pations, which  seem  to  be  the  most  fatal  employments  of  all.  By 
another  form  of  arrangement,  taking  trades  merely,  and  without  referring 
to  particular  classifications,  it  is  found  that  the  order  of  healthiness 
begins  with  gardeners,  and  then  goes  on  to  saddlers,  booksellers,  labourers, 
charwomen,  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  upholders,  bakers,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, linen-drapers,  carvers,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  and  ends  with 
cloth-dressers ;  and  that  the  order  of  unhealthiness  begins  with  flax-mill 
workers,  and  then  goes  on  with  dressmakers,  clerks,  woollen-weavers, 
flax-dressers,  carvers  and  gilders,  tobacconists,  chemists,  cap-makers, 
turners,  excavators,  and  ends  with  braziers.  The  effects  of  labour  upon 
longevity  may  be  stated :  of  persons  having  sedentary  occupations,  such 
as  accountants,  clerks,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  tne  like,  only  2  out 
of  1586  are  found  alive  at  70  years  of  age,  and  yet  these  are  persons 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  subjected  to  the  local  influences  which 
affect  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes ;  of  the  persons  employed  in  flax- 
mills  not  1  out  of  2079  is  found  alive  at  70 ;  whilst  out  of  2028  labourers, 
including  169  agricultural  labourers,  there  are  39  males,  and  out  of  110 
gardeners  there  are  10  males,  who  have  reached  this  period  of  life,  or  who 
have  exceeded  it 

The  effect  of  agricultural  employments  upon  boys  is  generally 
healthful.  While  fifty  per  cent,  or  one-half  of  all  the  children  born  in  the 
urban  districts  are  swept  off  before  they  attain  five  years  of  age — in  fact, 
before  they  attain  an  average  of  one  year  and  a  half,  only  thirty-six  per 
cent,  die  in  the  suburban  districts.  If  the  latter  are  weak  and  sickly,  the 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  weather  is  prejudicial  to  them,  when  such 
exposure  is  excessive,  particularly  when  they  are  scrofulous.  Above  the 
age  of  twelve,  field  labour  tends  to  develop  the  person  and  strength. 
Over-fatigue,  however,  produces  inflammation  of  the  knee-joints,  perio- 
stitis, and  rheumatism.  Chilblains  are  common,  but  these  disappear  in 
the  spring.  The  low  diet  which  sometimes  ensues  from  a  reduction  of 
wages  has  a  distressing  effect  upon  the  physical  condition  of  agricultural 
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labourers,  producing  indigestion  in  its  various  forms,  waterbrash,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach;  also  general  debility,  liability  to  fever, 
slow  and  difficult  recovery  from  any  disease.  The  want  of  proper 
clothing  and  fuel  is  also  the  cause  of  much  sickness.  Personal  cleanliness 
is  much  neglected ;  many  will  wear  a  flannel  waistcoat,  if  they  have  one, 
night  and  day  for  a  month,  or  even  until  it  is  worn  out.  The  cottages 
are  generally  ill-ventilated,  and  frequently  damp.  We  may  add,  another 
source  of  discomfort  to  the  agricultural  labourer  arises  from  the  utter 
want,  in  most  eases,  of  domestic  economy.  The  women,  generally,  have 
no  knowledge  of  cooking,  or  of  anything  else  to  increase  the  comforts  of 
their  lives. 

The  occupation  of  a  butcher  is  usually  recognised  as  one  free  from 
most  of  the  ailments  that  usually  afflict  humanity.  This  is  greatly 
owing  to  their  out-of-door  employments,  and  the  exercise  they  are 
enabled  to  take ;  some,  among  them,  riding  long  distances  to  market 
They  are  generally  plump  and  rosy,  and  eat  heartily  of  fresh  cooked 
meat.  Indeed,  this  feeding  is  often  carried  to  excess,  and  induces  almost 
the  only  complaints  from  which  they  suffer,  as  the  result  of  plethora, 
congestion  of  blood  affecting  chiefly  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  and 

Those  engaged  in  sctldxsg  trades  are  subject  to  various  diseases) 
such  as  those  of  the  lungs  of  masons,  plasterers,  painters,  &c.  from  dust. 
Builders  are  exposed  to  fearful  accidents  from  insufficient  scaffolding  and 
ladders,  scamping  and  loose  workmanship.  With  a  proper  amount  of 
care,  however,  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  dust,  plasterers  are  a  very 
healthy  set  of  men;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  may  notice  the  number  of  old 
men  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  that  the  mus- 
cular exercise  is  neither  too  protracted  nor  too  severe,  and  the  lime  they 
use  has  a  strong  sanative  influence ;  it  sometimes  affects  the  eyes,  but  its 
action  on  the  blood  and  on  the  bones  is  so  beneficial  that  plasterers,  even 
if  ill-fed  and  worse  clothed,  are  often  strong  and  healthy  men.  There  are 
between  five  and  six  thousand  in  this  trade  in  the  metropolis  only. 

The  injurious  action  of  the  stone-dust  and  foreign  particles  of  matter 
upon  the  lungs  of  masons  has  occasioned  fearful  ravages  among  this 
class  of  workmen,  who  number  somewhere  about  3000  in  the  metropolis. 
Phthisis  occurs,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  in  a  few  years.  In 
the  anatomical  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  are  the  lungs  of  a 
mason  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  air  passages,  as  shown 
by  the  dissection,  were  literally  blocked  up  with  fine  particles  of  dust — 
toe  accumulation  of  many  years.  The  use  of  close  sheds  for  the  work- 
man conduces  to  this  evil,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  him  out  of  the 
old-established  belief  that  the  closer  his  doora  are  the  greater  is  his  com- 
fort. The  beard  and  moustache,  as  means  of  arresting  dust,  and  pre- 
venting its  inhalation,  have  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  masons, 
and  all  who  are  exposed  to  similar  evils  ;  several  hundred  stonemasons  of 
Edinburgh  have  adopted  these  protections.  It  has  been  found,  in  the 
treatment  of  diseased  eyes  from  dust,  &c.  with  shaven  faces,  that  there  is 
frequently  a  weakness  in  the  organ  of  vision  from  the  latter  cause.  On  the 
growth  of  the  beard,  when  the  affection  of  the  eye  is  cured,  the  weakness 
disappears,  and  many  whose  eyes  were  before  diseased  through  the  nature 
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of  their  occupation,  after  obtaining  beard  and  whiskers,  ware  exempt  from 
a  return  of  eye  affections* 

-  In  consequence  of  the  particular  attitude  in  which  taelobs  work,  eon* 
stantly  sitting,  the  legs  crossed,  and  the  body  bent  forward,  there  arises 
on  both  sides  a  red  swelling,  more  or  less  voluurirou%  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  and  very  soft,  on  the  outer  ankles ;  a  second  tumour,  re- 
gambling,  but  smaller  than  the  former,  on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot ; 
also  a  reddish-coloured  hardness  on  the  left  toe.  The  spine  is  generally 
curved.  Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  general,  and  often  ob- 
stinate. Pulmonary  consumption  is  also  frequent.  The  number  of  tailors 
in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  was  152,672.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  stitching  machinery  will  effect  a  great  change  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tailors ;  indeed,  those  who  are  sanguine  in  its  results, 
declare  that  it  will  "  supersede,  completely,  all  hand-sewing,  and  that  such 
sewing,  as  an  occupation  for  either  man  or  woman,  tailors  or  sempstresses, 
will  be  gone  for  ever.  And  such,  we  trust,  will  be  the  result,  if  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  sedentary  labour,  such  as  we  have  described,  are 
not  ameliorated.  Machinery  has  hitherto  befriended  the  working  classes. 
The  spinning-jenny,  instead  of  depriving  women  of  employment,  provided 
it  for  them,  so  that  where  tens  made  a  living  by  hand-spinning  on  the 
distaff  and  the  wheel,  hundreds  earned  a  better  subsistence  by  the  spinning- 
jenny. 

Overstraining  the  eyes  produces  much  suffering  among  stitcher*.  Mr. 
Cooper,  surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  says:  "On  referring  to  my 
records  I  find  that  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  such  cases  came  under 
my  notice  in  nine  years,  the  large  majority  being  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
female  workers  with  the  needle.  It  is  not  the  mere  employment  per  se 
which  appears  to  be  productive  of  so  much  harm,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  H  is  conducted  and  the  excess  to  which  it  is  carried.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  told  by  milliners  that  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  a 
day  was  the  ordinary  duration  of  their  labours,  and  this  often  in  foul  and 
badly-ventilated  apartments.  Milliners  and  tailors  are  especially  liable 
to  suffer  from  extraordinary  demands  upon  their  powers  of  endurance  :  a 
large  amount  of  work  has  to  be  completed  in  a  limited  time  ;  this  involves 
the  loss  of  sleep  and  close  confinement  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  im- 
purities and  heated  to  an  exhausting  extent." 

Bakjebs  are  subject  to  disorders  of  the  stomach,,  to  cough  and  rheu- 
matism; the  two  former  arising,  most  probably,  from  the  dust  which  ia 
largely  inhaled.  Consumption  is  so  common  among  them  that  both 
sugar  and  bread  bakers  chiefly  employ  Germans,  who  are  better  able  to 
support  the  great  heat  and  debility  to  which  they  are  exposed.  These 
patient  foreigners,  after  having  saved  a  little  money  by  their  salaman- 
drine  exertions,  return  to  their  country  and  enjoy  it  tranquilly.  In  a 
report  of  the  Institute  of  Hamburgh,  quoted  by  Thackrah,  it  is  stated 
that  acute  rheumatism  attacks  one-sixth  of  tne  bakers,  whilst  it  only 
shows  itself  ia  one-fifteenth  of  the  tailors.  The  paleness  of  the  bakers' 
journeymen  arises  from  the  anoamic  condition  peculiar  to  all  artisans 
who  live  in  a  very  hot  atmosphere.  This  influence,  in  conjunction 
with  the  smell  given  off  by  heated  paste,  doubtless  contributes  to  pre- 
dispose bakers  to  dispepsia.    The  irritating  matters  mixed  with  the  floor, 
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such  as  remains  of  insects,  different  pellicles,  perhaps  also  the  contact  of 
the  yeast,  cause  a  squamous  eruption  to  show  itself  on  the  hands.  The 
intense  excitement  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  oven  work  frequently  pro- 
duces chronic  inflammations  of  the  outer  coverings  of  the  eye. 

Candle  manufactories  have  nothing  insalubrious  about  them,  but 
they  give  off  an  insipid  and  sickly  odour,  extremely  disagreeable,  and 
are  liable  besides  to  great  danger  from  fire.  During  the  plague  of 
London  it  was  remarked,  that  tallow-chandlers  suffered  much  less  than 
others. 

Soap-boiling  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  last  named,  the  em- 
ployment not  being  considered  decidedly  unhealthy.  The  smoke  and 
the  bad  odour  are  the  most  disagreeable  results  of  the  manufacture.  In 
some  works  there  has  been  danger  of  the  workmen  being  precipitated 
into  the  boilers  of  boiling  lye.  A  Frenchman,  M.  d'Arcet,  has  proposed 
employing  a  strap  and  suspension  cord  fixed  to  a  bar  of  solid  iron,  which 
would  be  a  safeguard  to  the  workman. 

Tanners,  according  to  M.  Armieux,  are  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
fingers  not  described  by  any  author,  and  much  suffering  is.  caused  in  these 
cases  by  contact  with  the  lime,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using  in 
preparing  the  skins.  The  workmen  call  the  disease  cholera  of  the 
fingers.  The  second  malady  is  named  by  them  nightingale,  because  it 
is  still  more  painful,  and  excites  cries  of  pain.  The  mischief  disappears 
without  any  medicine,  by  the  mere  cessation  from  work.  "  If  the  work- 
men," observes  the  same  authority,  c<  would  wear  oilskin  gloves,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  preserve  themselves  from  these  disagreeable 
accidents.  I  have  recommended  them,  but  they  have  invariably  replied, 
4  It  is  not  the  custom,'  so  true  is  it  that  routine  is  the  most  terrible  and 
incurable  of  evils." 

Thackrah  remarks  that  tanners  are  remarkably  robust,  and  are  said  to 
be  exempt  from  consumption. 

The  manufacture  of  percussion  caps,  used  as  a  priming  for  guns, 
is  attended  with  much  danger.  The  insides  of  the  little  copper  caps  are 
smeared  over  with  a  varnish  containing  a  mixture  of  the  chlorate  of 
potass  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  with  fulminating  mercury.  These 
substances  are  highly  inflammable,  and  explode  on  the  smallest  friction 
or  percussion.  Terrible  accidents  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion of  these  materials,  which  are  more  powerful  than  gunpowder,  and 
are  sometimes  given  out  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  workpeople,  who 
are  often  ignorant  of  their  dangerous  properties,  and  incautious  in  their 
employment. 

The  manufacture  of  white-lead,  and  some  of  the  nearly  obsolete, 
modes  of  gilding,  produce  injurious  effects  upon  the  nerves  and  diges- 
tive organs.  Dry-grinding  in  all  its' departments,  especially  that  deno- 
minated pointing,  as  the  pointing  of  needles,  is  destructive  to  health  and 
life  by  its  effects  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  Also  the  dusty  employ- 
ments of  ^  pearl  button-making,  and  of  the  brass-foundry,  appear  to  pro- 
duce detrimental  effects  upon  the  air-passages,  and  the  latter  induces 
affections  of  the  stomach.  The  process  of  lacquering  metals  is  unhealthy, 
being  carried  on  in  hot  rooms,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  extremely  im- 
pure, generally  by  young  females,  great  numbers  of  whom  become  con- 
sumptive. 
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The  physical  constitution  of  the  hail  maker  suffers  greatly  from  his: 
employment.  Placed  in  half  circles  around  forges,  the  nailers  strike  un- 
interruptedly, and  with  repeated  blows,  on  the  iron,  from  which  they 
manufacture  millions  of  nails.  In  a  state  of  complete  immovability  of 
the  legs,  in  a  continual  movement  of  the  arms,  with  a  perpetual  balancing 
of  the  body,  they  thus  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  sulphurous 
vapour  of  coke  and  a  hot  atmosphere.  The  nailer  has  raised  shoulders, 
and  the  left  is  higher  than  the  nght.  The  trunk  is  inclined  to  the  same 
side,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  inclining  in  this  sense,  bends  the  corre- 
sponding leg,  which  causes  the  nailer  to  be  uncertain  in  his  walk  and  to 
limp.     The  hands  are  also  deformed,  especially  the  right. 

In  the  making  of  glazed  earthenware,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
glaze  being  oxide  of  lead,  the  workman,  whose  hands  are  constantly  im- 
mersing in  the  liquid,  is  subject  to  paralysis  unless  due  care  is  taken.  To 
prevent  this,  the  more  respectable  manufacturers  have  assigned  to  such 
men  a  varied  employment  about  their  ovens,  and  furnish  them  with  a 
dress  to  wear  at  the  glaring-tub,  and  throw  off  when  they  leave  it ;  and 
a  water-cistern,  soap,  and  towels  near  them  to  wash  their  hands  before 
they  go  to  their  meals. 

Consumption  is  greatly  prevalent  among  printers,  but  this  is  much 
induced  by  the  confined  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  employed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  one  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  the  Builder,  the 
daily  newspapers  are  manufactured  in  as  foul  dens  as  can  well  be  con- 
structed. In  most  of  these  establishments  there  are  about  fifty  men 
employed  in  each;  they  are  occupied  at  work  from  about  four  in  the. 
afternoon  until  five,  six,  or  seven  the  next  morning,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  gas  is  kept  burning.  The  fearful  heat,  the  foul  smells, 
the  stifling  atmosphere,  and  unavoidable  ill-health  are  consequent  upon 
it  The  atmosphere  in  these  rooms  is  described  as  like  the  Mast  of  a 
furnace.  Who  can  wonder,  from  this  description,  that  so  few  printers 
attain  a  fair  average  term  of  life  ?  A  remedy  for  much  of  the  evils 
complained  of  will  be  found  in  a  proper  system  of  ventilation,  which  is 
rarely  adopted  in  printing-offices,  ana  hence  the  sallow,  care-worn  look, 
the  index  of  bad  health,  so  often  observed  among  the  workmen.  Com- 
positors are  often  subjected  to  injuries  from  the  types  ;  these,  a  compound 
of  lead  and  antimony,  emit,  when  heated,  a  fume  which  affects  respira- 
tion, and  sometimes  produces  palsy  of  the  hands.  This,  however,  maybe 
mitigated  and  avoided  by  the  compositor  waiting  until  the  types  are  cold. 
The  eyes  suffer  from  the  too  close  application  to  minute  objects,  while 
the  long-standing  position  of  the  printer  tends  to  enfeeble  the  digestive 
organs.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  light  by  which  compositors  work,  and 
which  occasions  serious  injury  to  the  sight,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  caused 
by  the  want  of  chimneys  to  their  lamps,  which  can  be  supplied  at  a  few 

Coe  each,  or,  to  render  the  remedy  more  effective,  glass  chimneys  for 
ps  might,  with  advantage,  be  tinged  of  a  pale  blue  ;  shades  to  sur- 
round the  lights  might  be  coloured  on  the  inner  side  with  the  same  hue* 
but  this  should  always  be  "flat,"  not  brightly  varnished.  The  position 
of  the  light  is  of  great  consequence.  It  should  always  be  so  placed  that, 
the  objects  to  be  discerned  could  be  thoroughly  illuminated,  but  the  eyes. 
kept  in  the-  shade,  which  could  be  managed  by  having  the  light  placed 
eitner  above  the  head,  or  better  still,  rather  behind  and  a  little  to  one 
Feb. — voi*  cvi.  »o.  cccoxxn.  n 
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side.  The  eyes  would  then  be  perfectly  protected,  and  the  amount  of 
comfort  obtained  by  the  alteration  very  great.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice 
that  at  several  of  the  largest  printing-houses  precautionary  measures  are 
adopted  to  preserve  the  eyes  from  unsteady  or  excessive  light  At  the 
Times  office  shades  and  chimneys  are  used,  and  among  the  200  men 
employed,  the  statistics  of  the  sick  fund  show  that  but  one  man  has  been 
invalided  for  defective  vision. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale  in  France, 
and  medical  men  are  attached  to  the  factories,  who  report  that  tobacco 
appears  but  rarely  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  workmen.  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis  reports,  that  there  are  only  two  workrooms — that  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  masses  intended  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tobacco  in 
powder,  and  that  of  the  drying  of  the  "  scaferlati" — in  which  the  emana- 
tions of  the  tobacco  have  appeared  to  exercise  any  real  and  durable  im- 
pression on  some  very  nervous  subjects.  But  the  cases  are  few,  and  as  a 
whole,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  not  injurious  to  those  who  work  at 
it.  The  action  that  the  emanations  have  exercised  on  some  individuals 
develops  phenomena  more  or  less  intense,  but  entirely  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  an  excess  in  using  the  substance.  Some  of  the  medical 
attendants  assert  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  not  only  not  injurious 
to  the  men,  but  that  it  even  prevents  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the 
chest  Dr.  Melier,  who  has  lately  investigated  this  subject  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  states  that  fresh  workmen  have  always  some 
difficulty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshops, 
charged  as  it  is  with  particles  of  the  tobacco.  He  states  that  they  expe- 
rience the  following  symptoms  in  general:— a  more  or  less  severe  head- 
ache, accompanied  with  sickness  and  nausea ;  they  lose  their  appetite  and 
sleep,  and  many  of  them  suffer  from  diarrhcea.  These  effects  are  more 
constant  with  the  females  than  the  males,  but  the  former  are  more  in 
number  than  the  latter,  in  Paris  there  being  800  women  employed  to 
500  men.  This  sort  of  acclimatisation  for  the  new  workers  is  always 
more  difficult  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  hotter  the  season  the 
more  it  is  painful  and  long,  the  heat  always  augmenting  the  effects  of  the 
tobacco.  Once  the  first  difficulties  surmounted,  the  workmen  become 
habituated  to  the  work  and  cease  complaining ;  indeed  it  seems  as  if  they 
do  not  perceive  the  emanations  that  surround  them.  They  even  appear 
to  like  to  sleep  on  tobacco-leaves,  and  die  belief  is  very  general  among  them 
that  the  manufacture  is  favourable  to  rheumatic  pains.  Certain  workmen, 
however,  experience  a  considerable  change,  which  deserves  attentive  study. 
It  consists  in  a  particular  alteration  of  the  complexion.  It  is  not  a  simple 
discoloration,  an  ordinary  paleness,  it  is  a  grey  aspect,  with  a  wan,  dull 
appearance,  a  mixed  shade  between  chlorosis  and  certain  cachectic  diseases. 
The  physiognomy  receives  from  it  a  peculiar  character,  which  an  eye  ac- 
customed to  see  these  cases  can  recognise  immediately,  as  occurring  only 
to  tobacco  workmen.  This  fades  is  only  observed  among  those  that  have 
been  long  working  at  tobacco.  Dr.  Hurteaux  states  that  it  requires  at 
least  two  years  to  acquire  this  countenance.  The  preparations  of  iron 
remedy  this  condition  of  things,  and  restore  to  the  men  their  original 
tint.  The  diarrhoea,  so  often  brought  on  at  the  commencement  of  this 
work,  requires  no  special  remedy,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  symptom 
and  a  remedy  of  the  evil. 

The  best  methods  of  preventing  the  injurious  effects  which  may  be 
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caused  by  the  emanations  arising  from  tobacco  manufacture  appear  to 
be  :  to  use  that  mode  of  fabrication  which  causes  the  least  disengagement 
of  dost ;  to  facilitate,  by  physical  means,  the  exit  from  the  establishment 
of  the  dust  which  is  in  the  air ;  and  not  to  employ  individuals  of  weak  or 
nervous  constitutions.  The  first  end  will  be  attained  by  causing  the 
tobacco  to  be  worked  in  a  moist  state — the  dryer  it  is  the  more  dust  will 
be  produced — and  the  carrying  away  the  dust  by  draft  furnaces. 

Formerly  the  workmen  in  the  smeltisg  houses  in  Cornwall  suffered 
fearfully  from  the  destructive  fumes  which  rise  during  the  smelting  of 
the  ores.  "  Some  of  the  poor  wretches,"  observes  Dr.  Maton,  "  who 
were  lading  the  liquid  metal  from  the  furnaces  to  the  moulds,  looked  more 
like  walking  corpses  than  living  beings."  To  mitigate  these  fearful  evils, 
shower-baths  were  erected,  and  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Faraday  proved  that,  by  this  means,  all  the  fluoric  and  arsenious 
fumes  of  the  smoke  were  entirely  destroyed ;  and  further,  that  by  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  the  smoke  might  be  entirely  freed  from  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas. 

The  pointing  of  pins,  from  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  used  to 
be  done,  was  accounted  particularly  deleterious ;  more  wretched  objects 
than  these  men  could  not  be  seen.  They  were  only  bribed  to  the  work 
by  high  wages,  their  Eves  being  sacrificed  in  a  few  years.  The  evil 
arose  from  the  quantity  of  brass  dust,  which,  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  pro* 
duced  consumption,  and  by  getting  into  the  eyes,  occasioned  blindness. 
Mr.  Elliott's  invention,  well  known  to  dry-grinaers,  in  the  raising  of  the 
mill,  so  that  the  workman  rather  stands  before  than  sits  over  the  stone, 
obviates  many  serious  objections  to  this  employment. 

Grinders  and  polishers  of  steel,  whose  sight  has  suffered  from 
the  metallic  dust  around  them,  will  find  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  eyes 
by  using  for  them  caps  of  papier  mache,  with  magnetised  wire  in  front, 
which  would  arrest  the  particles  of  dust  before  they  reached  the  eyes.  A 
simple  and  efficacious  mode  of  cleansing  the  eyes  would  be  by  having 
suspended  in  workshops  and  factories  douches  for  the  use  of  the  work* 


The  bad  effect  of  raw-glazes  in  porcelain  manufacture  upon 
the  health  of  workmen  is  greatly  lessened  when  they  can  be  brought  to 
the  frequent  use  of  ablutions.  In  every  pottery  the  men  employed  in 
glazing  should  be,  and  in  most  establishments  they  are,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  soap,  which  they  are  enjoined  to  use  on  every  occasion  of  quit* 
ting  their  work. 

The  cramped  attitude  of  root  and  shoemakers  at  their  trade  has 
occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  several  ingenious  plans  have 
been  proposed  to  remedy  this.  Some  years  since  a  contrivance,  which 
has  been  much  used,  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  enable  a  shoemaker 
to  ply  his  avocation  either  sitting  or  standing,  without  necessitating  the 
stooping  position.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  high  stool,  something  like  a 
desk  stool,  covered  with  a  hard  leather  cushion.  Another  round  cushion 
is  placed  upon  the  lower.  There  is  a  hole  in  both  cushions  through 
which  a  strap  passes  down  to  an  axle-wheel  and  ratchet  beneath.  A 
last  being  placed  upon  the  upper  cushion  can  be  instantly  bound 
tightly  by  the  strap,  while  the  last  and  the  upper  cushion  can  easily  be 
moved  round  horizontally.     A.  hinged  seat  is  attached  to  the  frame. 

Shoemakers  suffer  much  from  diseases  of  the  eye.    The  sight  is  some- 
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times  completely  destroyed  by  a  particular  sort  of  liability — that  of  the 
unexpected  breaking  of  an  awl — those  who  habituate  themselves  to 
press  the  head  down  very  closely  over  the  knees  when  at  work,  or  are  so 
compelled  from  shortness  of  sight,  being  in  the  greatest  danger  from 
such  accidents.  Of  late  years,  however,  some  mechanical  contrivances 
have  much  aided  the  shoemaker  and  spared  his  eyes.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  pinkers,"  used  for  "  stabbing,"  which  are  a  series  of 
nicely  cut  teeth,  formed  upon  the  thin  edge  of  a  flat  steel  bar.  Another 
contrivance  is  the  "  wheel  pinker,"  which  is  to  run  along  the  edged 
places  which  require  to  be  stabbed. 

Many  persons  who  admire  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  mother-of- 
pearl  ornaments,  or  that  requisite  appendage  to  a  lady's  comfort,  a 
fan,  little  imagine  the  cost  of  health  to  which  the  ingenious  maker  of 
such  objects  is  frequently  exposed;  nor  is  it  easy  to  recognise  in  a  button 
on  our  coat  the  amount  of  physical  suffering  which  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  entails.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  grinding  and  the 
turner's  work.  The  sawing  necessitates  a  considerable  expense  of  mus- 
cular force,  a  permanent,  vertical  position,  and  a  continual  movement 
of  the  body  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  so  as  to  saw  the  pearl-shell  fixed 
in  a  vice.  In  addition,  the  sawyer  constantly  breathes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dust,  which  each  cut  with  the  saw  causes  to  fly  towards  his 
face.  The  second  operation — working  at  the  grindstone — consists  in 
polishing  that  portion  of  the  shell  sawn  off  in  the  mill.  By  the  position 
he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  grinder  experiences  several  inconveniences, 
such  as  standing  always  on  the  same  foot;  continual  movement  with  the 
other ;  continued  efforts  of  pressure ;  heat  of  body,  resulting  from  fatigue 
and  continuity  of  work;  icy  coldness  of  the  hands,  which  are  always  wet; 
together  with  incessant  respiration  of  watery  vapour  mixed  with  dust. 
To  cut  buttons  is  extremely  fatiguing,  and  requires  force.  The  work- 
man bends  forcibly  the  elbows,  and  leans  forward  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  which  causes  his  mouth  to  be  in  front  of  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  of 
mother-of-pearl  raised  by  the  round  saw.  Chronic  bronchitis,  hemo- 
ptysis, ophthalmia,  and  cracks  in  the  hands  are  the  maladies  which  parti- 
cularly affect  the  workman  in  these  objects. 

The  best  way  to  diminish  the  amount  of  mischief  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  so  much  sharp  dust,  is  to  cause 
currents  of  warm  air  to  be  directed  strongly  through  the  workshops  of  the 
turners  and  those  who  work  at  the  mills  and  grindstones,  and  to  cause 
the  sawyers  to  work  under  a  shed,  but  in  the  open  air.  The  number  of 
men  working  in  the  same  chamber  should  be  very  limited.  The  water 
in  which  the  Btones  dip  should  be  frequently  renewed,  indeed  daily,  so 
that  the  grinder  shall  not  constantly  have  his  hands  wetted  with  stagnant 
water,  and  his  face  continually  plunged  in  a  cloud  of  infected  vapour. 
The  use  of  masks  of  very  fine  silk,  recommended  and  employed  in  several 
analogous  works,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  artisans. 

The  women,  who  in  France  are  mostly  employed  in  engraving  fans, 
and  placing  the  buttons  on  cards,  suffer  much  from  chlorosis  and  similar 
anoemic  complaints,  but  this  depends  much  on  their  bad  sanitary  state, 
and  on  the  sedentary  nature  of  their  employments. 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854  from 
miners,  complaining  of  the  recklessness  of  their  employers  in  respect  of 
'*  "  frequent  explosion,  earth-falls,  &c.,  in  mines.     It  has  been 
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generally  thought  that  accidents  in  mines  usually  arose  from  the  reck* 
less  disregard  of  precautionary  regulations  on  the  part  of  operative 
miners  themselves,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  attribute  these  explosions 
to  want  of  sufficient  ventilation  by  shafts,  &c,  and  earth-falls  to  want 
of  adequate  timber,  or  other  supports.  It  is  a  fearful  circumstance  to 
notice  that  a  thousand  lives  are  annually  sacrificed,  without  including  the 
unfortunate  men  who  are  so  far  crippled  as  to  die  a  lingering  death  by 
explosions  of  fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  which  burn,  crush,  or  suffocate 
with  fiery  dust  the  unfortunate  victims.  Making  allowances  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  a  collier's  life,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  works  on  au 
average  for  thirty  years.  It  follows  from  this  that,  out  of  the  250,000 
colliers  now  at  work  in  Great  Britain,  30,000  are  certain  to  be  killed, 
unless  the  present  system  be  materially  altered.  What  is  required  here 
we  see  practised  in  Belgium  in  the  shape  of  a  code  of  regulations  which 
would  remedy  much  of  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  our  country.  The  want  of  ventilation,  and  other  minor  causes, 
occasion  the  terrible  loss  of  life  which  statistics  afford.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  government  will  adopt  some  stringent  measures  to  compel  the  owners 
of  mines  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  for  the  safety  and  health  of  their 
workmen,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  shielded  in  their  arduous  and 
hazardous  duties  by  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law.  Miners,  firework- 
makers,  rock-blasters,  and  quarry  men  are  liable  to  severe  injuries  of  the 
eyes  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder:  besides  the  burn,  grains  of  gun- 
powder are  often  driven  into  the  eye,  and  leave  indelible  stains. 

Special  acts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  workmen  employed 
about  the  machinery  in  factories,  by  directing  that  the  mill-gearing 
should  be  "  properly  fenced  ;"  and  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  factories 
has  been  improved  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labour.  Upon  the  habits 
of  the  workmen  themselves  much  now  depends  to  render  these  benefits 
of  increasing  value.  The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  attest  the 
willingness  of  most  of  the  owners  of  factories  to  diminish  the  labour  and 
protect  from  injury  those  in  their  employ,  and  proceedings  are  instituted 
by  government  against  all  those  who  infringe  the  requirements  of  the 
act  One  instance  may  be  recorded  of  the  happy  effects  which  ensue 
from  a  right  feeling  between  master  and  man.  At  the  factory  of  the 
Messrs.  Peter,  at  Kirkland,  in  Fifeshire,  the  cleanly  and  happy  appear- 
ance of  the  workmen,  and  the  order  of  the  workrooms,  strike  every 
stranger  who  witnesses  them.  It  is  due  to  the  excellent  system  adopted 
of  providing  for  the  social  comforts  of  the  working  community.  There 
is  a  day-school  in  the  village  attended  by  seventy  or  eighty  pupils,  chil- 
dren of  the  workers,  and  an  evening  class ;  no  young  persons  are  admitted 
to  employment  unless  they  promise  to  attend  the  evening  school.  The 
Sabbath  used  to  be  much  neglectld,  but  by  instituting  a  Sunday  morning 
school  for  the  females,  they  went  from  thence  to  the  church,  which  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  male  portion  of  the  workers,  who  were 
thus  induced  to  attend  the  church  also.  There  are  about  500  workers 
employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  establishment,  and  as  there  is 
not  room  for  all  of  them  in  the  village,  for  those  who  come  from  the 
neighbouring  places  a  commodious  room  is  provided  with  seats,  a  good 
fire,  and  boiler  of  hot  water  for  their  use  during  meal  hours.  There  is 
an  extensive  library  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  from  which  books  may  be 
taken  at  a  mere  nominal  subscription.     The  workers  form  an  instrument 
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tal  band  in  the  village,  and  in  the  summer  evenings  perambulate  the 
vicinity,  with  music  playing.  A  choral  society  also  exists,  for  teaching 
and  practising  sacred  and  secular  music.  A  sick  fund  has  been  established 
by  subscription  among  the  workers,  and  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
their  own  body.  They  have  a  summer  excursion  annually,  and  a  ball  in 
one  of  their  large  rooms,  given  by  the  proprietors,  whose  liberality  and 
care  in  the  interests  of  their  workers  serve  to  unite  all  the  parts  of  their 
social  fabric  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  cases  which,  if  space 
permitted,  we  could  bring  forward  as  evidences  that  the  evils  have  their 
remedies  in  most  instances,  and  that  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  artisan 
himself  whether  he  will  adopt,  or  culpably  neglect,  die  means  of 
prolonging  existence,  which  the  plainest  principles  of  science  place  at  his 
command.  In  the  words  of  the  Census  Report  for  1851,  "As  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  mean  *  lifetime'  in  England  should  be  forty  years,  and 
as  it  is  found  to  range  in  extent,  under  different  circumstances,  from 
twenty-five  years  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  forty-five  years  in  Surrey, 
and  m  other  localities  to  a  number  of  years  still  higher,  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  it  may  be  gradually  raised  yet  nearer  to  the 
complete  natural  lifetime.  The  way  is  not  closed  to  great  and  immediate 
ameliorations ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  the  Universe  to  make 
the  food  of  mankind  chiefly  the  product  of  labour,  their  clothing  of  skill, 
their  intellectual  enjoyments  of  education,  their  purest  emotions  of  art,— 
so  health  and  the  natural  lifetime  of  the  race  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
evidently  to  be  the  creation  of  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  and  it  is  only 
with  the  observation,  experience,  science,  foresight,  prudence,  and  deci- 
sion of  generations  of  men—- at  command — that  the  battle  of  life  can  be 
fought  out  victoriously  to  the  end." 


BOARDS  OP  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  E.  F.  KOW8ELL. 

How  are  we  to  govern  our  railways,  our  shipping  companies,  our  life* 
assurance  companies,  our  joint-stock  companies  of  any  character,  our 
charitable  institutions  ?  We  are  losing  faith  in  boards  of  directors  and 
committees  of  management.  We  are  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a  multi- 
tude o£  counsellors,  selected,  that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  directors  are 
ordinarily  chosen.  The  system  has  worked  ill  in  so  many  instances  that 
we  are  beginning  to  regard  it  with  an  angry  frown;  ana  though  we  do 
not  suppose,  with  all  our  cogitation,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  devise  a 
better,  we  see,  at  least,  that  certain  palpable  evils  in  the  present  mode 
must  receive  immediate  attention. 

Some  undertakings  are  conducted  by  large  boards  of  directors,  some 
by  small;  some  are  presided  over  by  a  chairman  who  is  likewise 
manager,  with  a  considerable  salary,  and  who  is,  himself,  really  the 
board;  some  are  directed  by  committees  attached  to  various  depart- 
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meats ;  some  pay  their  directors  salaries  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
their  attendances ;  others  give  fees  according  to  attendances ;  some  have 
yearly  general  meetings,  some  half-yearly;  the  affairs  of  some  companies 
are  open,  not  only  to  their  shareholders  but  to  all  the  world ;  the  con- 
dition and  working  of  others  are  known  only  to  the  directors ;  and  there 
are  cases,  we  verily  believe,  wherein  neither  directors,  nor  shareholders, 
nor  the  public  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  position  of -things,  whether 
it  be  satisfactory  or  the  reverse. 

We,  a  few  years  ago,  knew  well  a  railway  company — ope  of  import- 
ance, as  will  be  judged  when  we  state  that  its  capital,  originally  nearly 
three  millions  of  money,  ultimately,  we  think,  reached  to  more  than 
four  milHons.     Now,  the  railway  was  a  gigantic  undertaking  and  a 
critical  speculation.     It  embraced  works  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
fearful  cost.      What  a  field   for  care,   for  great  prudence,   watchful 
economy,  unsleeping  industry !     A  perilous  thing,  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility to  have  been  a  director  of  this  railway  during  its  construction ! 
The  works  alluded  to,  to  be  executed,  were  of  a  perfectly  novel  description, 
and  the  just  expense  being  a  matter  of  doubt,  would,  therefore,  have  to 
be  considered,  calculated,  checked,  with  sagacity,  patience,  and  prudence 
rarely  to  be  met  with.     Oh,  brilliantly  were  these  qualifications  supplied! 
The  board  was  a  farce.    It  consisted  of  twelve  members ;  but  of  these 
only  about  one-half  ordinarily  attended,  and  a  half  of  this  half  might  as 
well  have  been  absent,  for  only  three  were  active  in  the  management, 
and  two  of  the  three  held  the  destinies  of  the  concern  in  their  hands. 
The  board,  then,  practically  consisted  of  two  men.    But  the  system  went 
•a  step  further.     The  board  consisted  of  two  men,  but  there  was  a  com- 
mittee which,  far  more  than  the  board,  managed  the  undertaking,  and 
this  committee  consisted  of  five  members— -five  members !  Pshaw  l~ it 
consisted  of  one  man,  and  one  of  the  two,  of  course,  who  formed  the  board. 
Tims,  nominally  directed  by  a  board  of  twelve  men,  with  high-sounding 
names,  this  neat  work  was  governed,  put  wrong,  plunged  into  embar- 
rassment, and  ultimately  spoiled,  as  a  paying  speculation,  by  one  solitary 
individual  possessing  a  strong  and  resistless  will  when  opposed  to  die 
-weaker  spirits  with  which  its  owner  was  associated.     When  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  indeed,  when  very  alarming  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  the 
company  seemed  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  sleeping  guardians  woke  to 
their  duty,  a  change  was  introduced  and  the  evil  stopped,  but  the  money 
which  had  been  recklessly  spent  was  gone,  and  no  activity  now  could 
undo  the  mischief  which  had  been  suffered. 

Now  we  say,  and  the  reader  will  say,  this  was  a  shameful  case.  So  it 
^ras ;  and  yet  it  was  quite  a  common  case,  and  we  fear  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  at  this  day  of  a  similar  kind — and,' more,  we  apprehend  there 
always  will  be.  It  is  an  evil  which  attends  this  mode  of  management, 
-and  though  we  shall  try  presently  to  suggest  a  few  checks  which  may  be 
useful,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely. 

There  is  an  evil  attending  either  course  which  may  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  boards  of  management.  If  you  select  your  men,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  selected,  for  little  else  than  their  respectability,  you  may  be 
certain  that  by  far  the  greater  number — all,  probably,  bat  one  or  two— » 
will  be  careless  and  apathetic  in  their  duty,  will  regard  it  as  something  to 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  according  to  convenience  ;  and  being  indie- 
posed,  and,  it  may  even  be,  incapable  of  conducting  the  undertaking 
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themselves,  will  virtually  hand  over  its  conduct  to  the  one  or  two  parties 
alluded  to,  who  can  and  will  and  do  manage  it  agreeably  to  their  own 
views.  Yes,  this  one  man  or  these  two  men  will  be  possessed  of  strength 
and  courage  quite  sufficient  for  the  task.  But  will  they  have  the  requir 
site  honesty  also  ?    Ay,  there's  the  rub.     They  will  most  likely  be  able 

•  men  but  scheming  men  ;  men  not  averse  to  benefiting  the  company,  but 
amazingly  desirous  of  enriching  themselves ;  men  who  admire  duty,  but 
will  make  money  ;  ambitious  men,  grasping,  greedy,  vain,  domineering, 
proud,  who  will  have  their  own  way,  be  that  way  good  or  bad.  Before 
such  a  man  as  this,  or  such  men  as  these  (if  there  be  only  one,  the  course 
is  clearer,  but  if  there  be  two,  they  will  probably  fraternise),  how  meekly 
do  their  weaker  companions  bow.  Not  ostensibly,  not  avowedly — oh  no! 
— to  compel  them  to  do  this  would  be  very  bad  policy  indeed  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Graspall.  It  might  create  dissension  and  rebellion,  and  the  iron 
but  unfelt  rule  hitherto  maintained  might  be  disturbed  and  even  broken, 
were  Mr.  Softly,  and  Mr.  Peaceman,  and  Mr.  Harmony  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that,  respectable  as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  much 
faith  as  was  placed  in  this  very  undertaking  simply  because  they  were 
connected  with  it,  they  were  really  only  Mr.  Graspall's  puppets,  that  he 
turned  and  twisted,  flattered,  persuaded,  and  bullied  them  at  every 
meeting  of  the  board  which  it  might  suit  them  to  attend  ;  that  there 
never  was  a  resolution  of  any  importance  passed  which  was  not  traceable 
to  Mr.  Graspall ;  that  his  spirit,  his  will,  his  views  permeated  everything, 
shone  through  everything,  and  stamped  everything  "  Graspall"  in  largest 
characters.  No,  not  openly  does  Mr.  Graspall  compel  these  meek  and  weak 
heads  to  bow :  no  one  more  polite  and  more  courteous  than  he  in  aspect, 
no  one  more  insolent  in  heart.  He  knows  the  secret  of  effect.  When 
Mr.  Graspall  is  roused,  there  is  a  fine  moral  tone  which  he  adopts,  a 
majestic  an*  as  of  an  injured  but  beneficent  sovereign,  which  wins  some 
supporters  and  cows  all  adversaries,  and  the  storm  is  hushed,  and  Mr. 

.  Graspall  triumphant  is  again  smiling  and  serene. 

But  while  the  certainty  that  on  a  direction  so  selected  there  will  be  a 
Mr.  Graspall,  or  Messrs.  Graspall,  forms  a  strong  objection  to  the  having 
regard  only  to  the  respectability  of  the  members  of  a  board  of  manage- 
ment, so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the  opposite  course,  the 
endeavouring  to  ensure  every  director  being  a  roan  of  nigh  energy  and 
ability,  is  not  unfraught  with  evil.  If  every  man  on  a  board  be  compe- 
tent to  lead,  there  will  be  no  one  willing  to  follow.  Mr.  Jones  is  quite 
as  opulent,  influential,  able,  industrious,  and  determined  as  Mr.  Smith. 
He  entertains  his  view  of  the  proper  conduct  of  the  undertaking,  every 
jot,  as  vehemently  as  Mr.  Smith  his  ;  and  equally  rich,  clever,  and  reso- 
lute, and  equally  bent  on  carrying  his  policy  as  Mr.  Smith,  is  the  oppo- 
nent of  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones — Mr.  Brown.  Here  are  the  elements 
of  discord — here  is  a  state  of  things  calculated  to  kindle  war  to  the  knife. 
And  it  does  kindle  war  to  the  knife.  There  never  is  a  board-meeting 
but  there  is  a  disturbance,  there  never  is  a  resolution  passed  but  under 
protest,  there  never  is  a  course  commenced  but  that  the  opposing  party,  if 
they  get  an  opportunity— as  they  must  sometimes  do — maul,  and  thwart, 
and  spoil  it  But  we  should  have  said  "  opposing  parties,"  for  each  man 
on  this  highly-gifted  direction  refuses  to  bow  to  his  neighbour ;  he  is  a 
party  in  himself;  he  will  make  no  concessions  ;  his  own  views,  and  none 
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but  his  own  views,  shall  have  his  advocacy,  all  others  shall  receive  his 
bitter  antagonism.  Now  the  reader  will  see  the  mischief  of  this  position 
of  matters.  There  cannot  be  any  settled  plan  of  action  at  a  board  such 
as  that  we  are  sketching — there  can  be  no  fixed,  defined  policy.  A  pro- 
ceeding one  day  is  counteracted  by  a  proceeding  the  next  day  ;  a  system 
now  adopted  will  give  way  to  another  system  to-morrow  ;  and  that  again 
will  be  ousted  in  favour  of  a  different  one  on  the  third  day.  No  plan  is 
duly  tested — no  idea  is  permanently  dominant— no  line  of  policy  adhered 
to  for  the  barest  period.  All  is  confusion,  and  the  result  is  mischief  to 
a  most  grievous  extent. 

We  will,  by  the  way,  be  bold  enough  to  take  our  own  House  of  Com- 
mons as  about  as  awkward,  cumbrous,  tardy,  and  inefficient  a  piece  of 
machinery  as  could  possibly  be  devised.  Here  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  half  a  dozen  sensible,  well-informed  men,  sitting  an 
hour  in  a  little  back  parlour,  could  enter  upon,  discuss,  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate, and  most  wisely  settle,  are  droned  over,  bungled  over,  speechified 
over,  and,  finally,  after  a  fearful  delay,  decided  in  a  fashion  so  strangely 
commingling  truth  and  falsehood,  wisdom  and  folly,  force  and  weakness, 
clearness  and  mystification,  that  any  one  person  of  ability  would  be 
ashamed  of  having  any  such  decision  attributed  to  him.  We  are  great 
admirers  of  oratory.  The  clear  and  concise  phraseology,  the  easy  but 
impressive  delivery,  the  vehement  outpouring  of  the  whole  soul  of  a  gifted 
man  in  words  which  sink  into  the  inmost  hearts  of  his  auditors — all  this 
may  be  listened  to  with  intense  admiration ;  but  we  almost  wish  that  the 
power  of  speaking  sentences  consecutively  were  a  power  only  possessed 
through  inspiration,  and  only  imparted  to  those  worthy  of  the  gift.  The 
intolerable  nuisance  of  a  man  who  never  can  be  brought  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  careful  thinking  prior  to  lengthy  talking,  is  a 
punishment  suitable  for  a  heavy  crime.  It  is  bad  enough  in  socialcircles 
to  be  bored  by  a  wretched  conceited  prattler,  but  in  "the  great  council 
of  the  nation,"  that  a  man  should  constantly  waste  roost  valuable  time, 
binder  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  retard  the  welfare  of  millions, 
by  the  vanity  which  prompts  him  upon  all  matters  both  great  and  small 
to  luxuriate  in  a  heavy  harangue  conveying  worthless  ideas,  or  simply 
echoing  those  already  expressed,  is  something  which  makes  one's  eyes 
glisten  with  indignation.  But  let  any  one  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  speeches  upon  any  important  question,  and  will  he  not 
really  pity  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  listen  to  them,  and  mourn  the  state 
of  mystification  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  members  must  be  reduced  at 
their  conclusion.  If  a  question  be  indeed  intricate,  the  fewer  words  you 
employ  in  discussing  it  the  better.  When  once  the  mental  view  becomes 
clouded,  the  great  likelihood  is  that  a  dense  fog  will  succeed,  in  the 
which  points  first  perceived  clearly  enough  will  gradually  become  ob- 
scured until  they  are  lost  sight  of  altogether.  We  commiserate  the 
honest  but  not  particularly  clear-headed  man  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
debate,  tries  to  decide  a  knotty  point  by  assistance  of  the  arguments 
urged  on  both  sides  therein.  If  the  arguments  had  never  been  heard, 
the  honest  but  not  very  intellectual  member  might  have  had  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  features  of  the  matter  presented  to  him,  but  he  is  fairly  done 
for  now.  Such  a  number  of  honourable  members  have  explained  their 
views,  and  exhibited  the  bearings  of  the  subject  with  such  remarkable 
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lucidity,  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  ablest  man  in  the 
House,  until  he  have  mentally  shaken  himself  and  thrown  off  the  dust 
which  the  debate  will  have  cast  upon  his  intellectual  machinery,  can  dis- 
tinguish the  end  from  the  middle,  or  the  middle  from  the  beginning,  of 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  say  it  would  be 
expedient  to  abolish  the  House  of  Commons,  though  beyond  all  question 
the  progress  of  reform  (real  reform)  would  be  amazingly  expedited  if  it 
were  dealt  with  by  a  few  minds  of  lofty  character  associated  with  pure 
and  honest  hearts,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  tossed  about  and  played  with 
by  hundreds  of  all  sorts. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  boards  of  management,  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  an  eyil  where  the  majority  of  members  are  dummies ;  and 
again,-  there  is  an  evil  where  all  attempt  to  be  leaders.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  is  any  course  which  would  avoid  both  these  evils.  First, 
we  would  advise  that  a  board  should  never  consist  of  more  than  six 
d&roetors ;  and  secondly,  that  such  directors  should  be  men  of  standing 
certainly,  but  also  of  unquestionable  ability  and  experience.  These  latter 
points  being  secured,  there  would  be  a  tolerable  guarantee  that  no 
Graspall  could  exercise  sway.  Each  of  the  six  intellects  being  really  an 
intellect,  and  not  the  shadow  of  one,  would  work  independently  of  its 
neighbour,  and  would  decline  to  receive  anything  as  a  truth  until  it  had 
weighed  it  and  tested  its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there  being  but  six, 
there  would  not  be  that  clashing  and  disputing  and  splitting  up  into 
sections  which  is  sure  to  occur  where  there  is  a  much  larger  number.  With 
this  improvement  (if  we  may  venture  to  hope  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment) in  the  constitution  of  the  boards  of  management,  and  with  the 
application  of  various  checks  through  requirement  of  frequent  reports 
from  the  directors,  and  periodical  examinations  of  the  most  searching 
character  by  the  shareholders,  we  believe  that  our  joint-stock  under- 
takings might  be  carried  on  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  manner.  As 
matters  have  gone  hitherto,  the  investment  of  money  in  a  joint-stock 
company  has  been  pretty  well  synonymous  with  the  losing  half  of  it, 
"  Union  is  strength,"  says  the  proverb.  In  regard  to  joint-stock  under- 
takings, union  has  rather  resulted  in  weakness.  Again,  although  it  is  as- 
serted that  "  money  makes  money,"  the  more  money  with  which  boards  of 
direction  have  been  supplied,  the  more  they  have  squandered.  But  the 
remedy  must  come  from  the  shareholders.  They  are  a  little  more  lively 
than  they  were,  but  they  are  y&ry  inert  and  careless  still.  They  should 
not  absent  themselves,  as  most  of  them  do,  from  the  public  meetings  of 
their  companies  ;  and  when  they  do  attend,  they  should  not  sit  gating  in 
idiotic  admiration  at  Mr.  Graspall,  while  he,  staring  at  them  in  return, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  wolf  at  sheep,  pompously  dwells  upon  that 
which  the  directors  have  done  well,  not  caring  to  mention  various  matters 
which  have  been  done  ill,  nor  others  which  have  not  been  done  at  all  In 
common  phraseology,  the  shareholders  should  be  "down  upon"  Graspall 
and  his  comrades.  They  should  forthwith  be  told  their  days  are  num- 
bered, that  they  have  run  their  course,  and  that,  as  in  the  field  of  this 
direction  prises  henceforth  are  to  be  won  only  by  combined  honesty  and 
ability,  it  is  fitting  they  should  betake  themselves  to  some  other  arena, 
where  their  peculiar  qualifications  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve  i 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXV. — Liddell's  History  of  Rome.* 

Convinced,  and  with  reason,  that  a  History  of  Rome,  "suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  day"— which,  simply  because  it  is  the  present  day, 
is  rather  exacting  and  hard  to  please  m  such  a  matter — "  does  not  in 
fact  exist,  and  certainly  is  much  wanted,1'  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  has 
prepared  and  now  published  such  a  history  as,  he  hopes,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  day,  cognisant  of 
the  kindred  works,  in  English,  of  Arnold  and  Merivale— and  in  French, 
of  Michelet  and  Merimee— not  to  speak  of  fellow-historians  in  Germany, 
where,  amid  costly  research  and  large  results,  there  is  ever  wanting  (and 
'tis  a  parlous  want !)  the  art  to  shape  and  group  and  organise  dead 
matter  into  living  forms  ; — it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  liddell's 
History  of  Rome  is  sufficiently  "  suited  to  our  wants"  to  fulfil  its  author's 
practical  design.  Qualifications  for  the  task  he  has ;  adequate  scholar- 
ship,  calmness  of  judgment,  and  clearness  of  arrangement  and  style. 
But  there  is  an  absence  of  the  depth  or  originality  of  view,  the  penetra- 
tion into  character,  the  energy  of  grasp,  the  befitting  warmth  of  colour- 
ing, to  be  desired  in  such  a  work.  This  history  may  indeed  be  free 
from  the  reproach  that  has  been  cast  upon  all  compendious  histories— 
viz.,  that  "they  are  histories  in  which  nothing  of  history  remains  except 
tiie  proper  names  ;"  yet  is  it  marked  by  a  degree  of  dryness  and  dulness 
out  of  proportion  with  its  great  subject,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
famous  Little  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  house 

Too  small  for  a  giant,  too  big  for  a  mouse — 

it  is  something  too  long  for  a  hand-book  or  compendium,  and  something 
too  short  (though  not  as  Polonius  defines  shortness)  to  become  a  classic, 
or  standard  authority  for  students  who  think  as  well  as  cram.  That  Dr. 
Arnold's  History  of  Rome  should  break  off  where  it  does,  is  a  matter  of 
yearly  accumulating  regret.  And  the  admirable  qualities  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  "  Rome  under  the  Emperors"  make  it  a  grievance  that  he  should 
not  have  started  from  an  earlier  date.  But  we  have  some  hope  that  he 
may  yet  find  time,  as  already  he  must  have  found  encouragement,  to 
enlarge  his  canvass  a  parte  ante,  without  detriment  to  his  progress 
d  parte  past;  what  he  has  written  of  republican  Rome  excites  a  strong 
and  reasonable  desire  to  see  him  engaged  on  her  story  as  a  whole.  Mean- 
while^ let  us  be  as  thankful  as  we  can  for  the  goods  the  gods  provide  us, 
in  the  volumes  (if  the  gods  are  at  all  concerned  in  their  genesis)  of  lexi- 
cographical Dr.  LiddelL 

An  opening  chapter  is  judiciously  devoted  to  some  account  of  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  the  author's  reading  has  convinced 

*  A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Empire.  By  Henry  Q.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  late  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School.    Two  Vols.    John  Murray.    1855, 
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him  that  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  is  a  key  to  a  great  portion 
of  its  history,  and  explains  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  He  points  to 
mountains  which  lift  their  heads  above  the  waves  and  storms,  as  forming 
the  indestructible  core  of  some  countries  destined  by  Providence  to  play  a 
large  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  while  others  are  spread  out"  in 
broad  and  swelling  plains  equally  indestructible.  Thus  he  affirms  that 
the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennine  range  has  alone  enabled  the  long  and 
slender  Italian  Peninsula  to  be  the  cradle  of  those  political,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are  inseparably  attached  to  the  name  of 
Rome  ;  for  if  the  masses  thrown  into  that  singular  shape  had  been  com- 
posed of  soft  or  loose  materials,  they  would  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
joint  action  of  wind  and  water,  and  the  names  of  Italy  and  Rome  been 
unknown.  Another  introductory  section  is  occupied  with  the  early  popu- 
lation of  Italy — which  country  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
mountains  are  the  chief  boundaries  of  countries,  and  that  races  of  men 
are  found  in  their  purest  state  when  separated  by  these  barriers  from  ad- 
mixture with  other  tribes.  For,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  it  was  not,  Dr. 
Liddell  remarks,  so  much  what  Byron  (after  Filicaja)  calls  the  "  fatal 
gift  of  beauty,"  as  the  richness  of  its  northern  plain,  that  attracted  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  invaders  over  the  Alps.  "  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
historic  knowledge,  we  hear  of  one  tribe  after  another  sweeping  like 
waves  over  the  Peninsula,  each  forcing  its  predecessor  onward,  till  there 
arose  a  power  strong  enough  to  drive  back  the  current,  and  bar  aggres- 
sion for  many  an  age.  That  power  was  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
forced  the  Gauls  to  remain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  and 
preserved  Italy  untouched  by  the  foot  of  the  foreigner  for  centuries.  No 
sooner  was  that  power  weakened,  than  the  incursions  again  began ;  and 
at  the  present  day  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  are  subject  to 
foreign  rule."  But  the  historian  does  not  fail  to  add,  that  if  the  northern 
barriers  of  the  Peninsula  availed  not  to  check  the  lust  of  invaders,  its  long 
straggling  shape,  intersected  by  mountains  from  top  to  bottom,  mate- 
rially assisted  in  breaking  it  up  into  a  number  of  different  nations: 
"  Except  during  the  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  its  strength, 
Italy  has  always  been  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  small  states" — being 
shared,  in  the  earliest  times,  among  numerous  tribes  distinct  in  race  and 
language,  into  whose  origin  and  character  inquiries  and  researches  have 
been  made  times  and  ways  without  number,  and  with  results  highly  un- 
satisfactory, inconsistent,  and  indistinct.  But  we  may  pretty  safely  con- 
clude with  Arnold,  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in 
very  early  times,  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrrhenians,  and  Siculians,  mixed  with  and  con- 
quered by  the  Oscans,*  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the 
united  nation,  the  former  its  subjects.  Dr.  Donaldson  holds  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  simply  an  old  or  Low  Iranian  tribe,  who  formed  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Italy  and  Greece  :  "  and  there  is  certainly  no 

*  Or  Cascans,  the  aborigines  of  Central  Italy.  By  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  see 
Dr.  Liddell  does  not  transform  our  old  acquaintance  aborigines  into  aberrigines,  as 
some  authors  do,  who  appear  to  derive  it,  in  their  aberratic  way,  from  aberro,  "  to 
wander  away." 
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radical  difference/'  he  says,*  "  between  Latin  and  Greek/'  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is  indeed  plain  enough  ; 
but,  as  Arnold  has  pointed  out,f  there  is  another  element  besides  that 
which  the  Latin  has  in  common  with  the  Greek — an  element  belonging 
to  the  languages  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  may  be  called  Oscan  ;  and 
he  adopts  Niebuhr's  remark,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture 
and  domestic  life  are  mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language, 
those  relating  to  arms  and  war  are  mostly  Oscan. 

Strange  is  the  place  filled  in  the  history  of  the  past  by  the  Pelasgi— 
a  "  restless  and  various  people,"  as  Sir  Bulwer  LyttonJ  calls  them,  who 
overran  the  whole  of  Greece,  settled  or  sojourned  in  Dacia,  Illyria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Getse,  colonised  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  and  were  long  the 
master-race  of  the  fairest  lands  of  Italy ;  but  who  have  "  passed  away 
amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  elder  earth,  their  ancestry  and  their 
descendants  alike  unknown  :"§  for  after  all,  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Grote,  is  a  name  that  carries  with  it  no  assured  predicates, 
and  noway  enlarges  our  insight  into  real  history.  "  Whoever,"  the  his- 
torian of  Greece  observes,  in  treating  this  vexed  question  (some  critics 
think  in  a  vexatiously  questionable  manner) — "  whoever  has  examined 
the  many  conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul  Rochette  (which  appears,  to  me  at 
least,  the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative  and 
half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or 
O.  Muiler,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall — will  not  be  displeased  with  my  resolution 
to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem."  II  Dr.  Liddell  is  far  from  confusing 
his  readers  w\th  disquisitions  about  these  old-world  Children  of  the  Mist, 
and  briefly  directs  those  who  desire  a  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  them 
to  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece.  His  conclusion  as  to  the  language  of 
the  Latin  nation  is,  that  while  the  Latin  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
words  closely  resembling  the  Greek  (its  framework  being  particularly  like 
the  JEolic  dialect),  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  these  cognate 
roots  and  forms  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  since  the  same  roots  and 
forms  are  found  in  Sanscrit,  to  which  language  indeed  Latin,  in  many  of 
its  forms,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  to  Greek.  Hence  he  infers 
that  these  languages  all  branched  off  from  one  primitive  stock,  and 
affirms  that  the  form  under  which  this  original  language  first  appeared  in 
Latium  was  Pelasgian,  or  half  Hellenic.  And  the  summary  of  his  ob- 
servations concerning  the  origin  of  the  Roman  people  is  to  this  effect — 

*  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus — that  valuable  and  characteristic  work  of  a  most 
learned  and  equally  litigious  doctor,  whom  we  may,  in  no  offensive  sense,  pro- 
nounce the  most  disagreeable  of  doctors — in  the  sense,  namely,  of  the  despairingly 
querulous  line, 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  !* 

t  Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 

X  "  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall."    1837. 

§  Hardly  so  their  "  descendants,"  however,  if  Sir  Edward  is  right  in  identifying 
with  the  Pelasgi  the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  and  so  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  in  the  various  states,  and  through  their  most  dazzling  age.  And 
again:  "  Not  less  in  Italy  than  in  Greece  the  parents  of  an  imperishable  tongue, 
and,  in  part,  the  progenitors  of  a  glorious  race,  we  may  still  find  the  dim  track  of 
their  existence  wherever  the  classic  civilisation  flourished,"  &&— Ibid. 

||  Qrote's  History  of  Greece.    YoL  i. 
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that  philology  confirms  tradition  in  representing  Italy  as  peopled  by  a 
number  of  different  races,  and  Rome  as  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  race,  the  result  of  philology's  attempt  to  establish 
some  definite  relations  between  these  races  being  meagre,  beeanse  the 
materials  for  a  judgment  are  meagre;  one  thing,  however,  being  certain, 
that  the  Roman  people  and  its  language  were  formed  by  a  composition 
almost  as  manifold  and  heterogeneous  as  the  people  and  language  of 
England. 

Dr.  Liddell  relates  the  early  history  of  Rome  in  a  style  expressly 
adopted  to  imply  its  legendary  or  fabulous  character — with  a  sort  of 
affected  simplicity  designed  to  distinguish  the  mythical  and  pre-historic 
from  subsequent  ages — the  diction  resembling  an  Englished  version  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  recent  historians  of  Rome  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Niebuhr,  almost  regardless  of  the  evidence  on  which  those 
conclusions  rest,  he  remarks  that  the  acute  and  laborious  criticisms  of 
many  scholars,  chiefly  German,  have  greatly  modified  the  faith  which 
the  present  generation  is  disposed  to  place  in  Niebuhr's  authoritative 
dicta,  and  that  beyond  a  doubt  many  of  the  results  which  he  assumes  as 
positive  are  little  better  than  arbitrary  assertions.  But  Dr.  Liddell  holds 
Niebuhr's  main  positions  to  be  stall  unshaken,  or  rather  to  have  been 
confirmed,   by  examination  and  attack.     Of  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis's   "  In- 

rqtriry"*  (published  since  the  present  History  was  at  press)  he 
ks  in  the' highest  terms:  "it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
fulness,  the  clearness,  the  patience,  the  judicial  calmness  of  his 
elaborate  argument  ;"f  but  while  the  Doctor  concedes  in  fall  the  Ba- 
ronet's conclusions  as  to  almost  all  the  Wars  and  Foreign  Transactions 
of  early  times,  he  yet  claims  attention  for  the  Civil  History  of  Rome  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Republic  For  there  is  about  this  Civil  History  a 
"  consistency  of  progress,  and  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  that  would 
make  its  fabrication  more  wonderful  than  its  transmission  in  a  half- 
traditionary  form.  When  tradition  rests  wholly  on  memory,  it  is  fleet- 
ing and  uncertain ;  but  when  it  is  connected  with  customs,  laws,  and 
institutions,  such  as  those  of  which  Rome  was  justly  proud,  and  to  which 
the  ruling  party  clung  with  desperate  tenacity,  its  evidence  must  doubt- 
less be  carefully  sifted  and  duly  estimated,  but  ought  not  altogether  to 
be  set  aside." 

According  to  Dr.  Liddell's  view,  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa 
are  in  the  realm  of  pure  mythology ;  Romulus,  the  man  of  force  (/>a>p?), 
is,  like  iEneas,  the  son  of  a  god ;  Numa,  the  man  of  law  (yoftos)  is,  like 

*  "  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility*  of  Early  Roman  History."  (John  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  1855.)  It  is  curious  how  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
lately  monopolised  by  literary  men ;  Disraeli  making  way  for  Gladstone,  and 
Gladstone  for  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  Who  would  have  conjectured, 
while  reading  Sir  George's  "  Influence  of  Authority/'  &c,  or  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  Church  and  State,"  or  (a  fortiori)  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Vivian  Grey,"  or  his  "Ixion 
in  Heaven,"  or  his  "  Love  Story"  with  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  that 
each  of  these  authors  would  one  day  have  to  prepare  and  propound  a  Budget,  of 
his  u  own  peculiar"  ? 

t  Sir  George's  argument  goes  to  show,  that  Roman  History  deserves  little  or 
no  attention  till  the  a^e  at  which  we  can  securely  refer  to  contemporary  writers, 
and  that  this  age  cannot  be  carried  back  farther  than  the  times  of  Pyrrhus. 
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Anchkef ,  the  favoured  lover  of  a  goddess — and  the  two  names  typifying 
the  origin  of  Rome's  institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious,  while  the 
two  reigns  probably  represent  an  actual  historical  period  of  Sabine 
supremacy.  Again ;  the  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Martius 
reproduce  in  some  particulars  those  of  the  two  first  kings;  but  the 
miraculous  element  is  gone.  Under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  Servius, 
"  King  of  the  Commons,"  Rome  extends  her  sway  in  a  manner  still 
attested  by  material  proofs,  and  the  power  of  the  oligarchy  suffers  a 
marked  decline.  The  reigns  of  these  four  last  kings  are  almost  void  of ' 
legendary  lore*  It  revives,  however,  with  the  second  Tarquin,  the 
"  superb"  father  of 

False  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame,-— 

the  accounts  of  this  last  of  the  Roman  kings  being  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Liddell  nothing  but  a  series  of  Heroic  Legends,  which  begin  with  the 
death  of  Servius,  and  end  with  the  great  battle  of  Lake  RegUlus,  where, 

Under  the  Porcian  height, 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 
Was  fought  a  glorious  fight.* 

The  reign  of  Superbus  represents  the  accomplishment  of  the  struggle  of 
monarchy  against  oligarchy — the  establishment  of  the  despotism  of  one 
to  the  discomfiture  of  overwhelming  influence  by  a  few.  All  that  can 
be  collected  from  the  Heroic  Legends,  in  reference  to  Tarquin  himself, 
is,  that  he  "  was  really  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  a  man  of  ability 
and  energy,  who  acknowledged  no  political  rights  except  those  of  the 
King,  and  who  fell  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  sudden .  bursts  of 
passionate  indignation,  to  which  all  orders  of  a  nation  are  sometimes 
roused  by  contumelious  oppression."  The  era  of  the  Kings  ended, 
henceforth  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  legends.;  they  become 
less  national,  less  occupied  with  dynastic  feuds  and  dynastic  changes,— 
more  personal,  more  occupied  with  deeds  of  individual  daring — 

On  Cremera's  bank 
How  fell  the  Fabii  ;f  how  the  Decii  died ; 
And  Curtius  plunged  into  the  flaming  gulf.J 

There  is  this  to  be  remarked  of  the  Legends  of  post-regal  Rome, — that 
whereas  portions  of  historic  truth  may  be  extracted  from  those  legends 
which  deal  with  Rome  under  her  seven  Kings, — under  the  Patrician  rule, 
on  the  contrary,  they  "  rather  lead  us  away  from  the  truth ;  for  they  pass 
into  positive  Romance."  They  are  thus  quite  different  in  kind  from  most 
of  the  legends  of  Greece  or  of  regal  Rome,  in  which  no  "  intentional 

*  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

t  "  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  helium  nnserat  onmes ; 

Ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies." — Ovn>,  Fasti 

This  day,  the  Ides  of  February,  was  consecrated  by  the  Fabii,  by  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  of  the  Fabian  Gens:  a  day  to  be  had  in  remembrance  «  act  by  that  illus- 
trious House: 

"  Hobc  fait  ilia  dies,  in  quo  Veientibus  arvis 
Ter  centum  Fabii,  ter  cecidere  duo." — Ibid. 

X  Thomson:  "Liberty." 
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fraud"  is  discernible;  while  in  these  myths  of  post-regal  Rome  there  is, 
palpably,  a  studious  concealment  of  whatever  would  tell  against,  and  an 
unscrupulous  invention  of  fictions  that  promise  to  tell  in  favour  of,  the 
Seven-Hilled  City. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  difference  is  traced  to  the  predominant  power 
of  certain  great  Houses.  "  The  Vaierii,  the  Fabii,  the  Furii,  the  Horatii, 
the  Mucii,  appropriated  to  themselves  and  to  their  ancestors  deeds  which 
were  never  performed ;  and  family  bards  or  minstrels  made  it  their  voca- 
'tion  to  pander  to  this  idle  and  unreal  love  of  honour."  According  to 
Cato,  it  was  a  custom  in  the  banquet  minstrelsy  of  the  olden  times  to 
"sing  to  the  flute  the  praiseworthy  deeds  of  famous  men."  At  the 
funerals  of  celebrated  persons,  moreover,  it  was  once  usual  to  carry  forth 
the  images  of  their  ancestors,  accompanied  by  eloges  and  panegyrics,  said 
or  sung,  by  household  bards  and  chroniclers,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
would  not  be  slow  to  exaggerate  a  little  the  terms  of  their  ncenue  and 
laudationeSj  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

As  an  example  of  this  legendary  distortion  of  facts,  to  glorify  some 
high  family  name,  the  story  of  Regulus,  though  occurring  so  late  as  the 
first  Punic  War,  may  be  referred  to.  Before  the  Revolution  of  Niebuhr,* 
it  was  the  rule  to  enrol  the  name  of  Regulus  among  the  noblest  pattern 
names  of  men  of  unimpeachable  renown  and  almost  inimitable  greatness. 
Prose  became  poetical  in  recording  his  self-sacrifice ;  and  poetry  had  to 
importune  the  Muse,  with  vehement  persistency,  for  new  inspiration  to 
treat  aright  so  high  an  argument.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  hobbies  whom 
History  was  for  ever  trotting  out,  as  a  spectacle  to  and  the  despair  of 
aspiring  youth.  It  was  a  pride  and  a  duty  to  know  by  heart,  and  im- 
plicitly to.  acquiesce  in,  all  that  Thomson  had  put  into  blank  verse,  about 
this  victim  of  Punic  rage — when  narrating  ("  O  Jemmy  Thomson ! 
Jemmy  Thomson  O!")  how 

—  Regulus  the  wavering  fathers  firm'd, 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  given  before, 
For  Roman  honour  sued,  and  his  own  doom. 
Hence  he  sustained  to  dare  a  death  prepared 
By  Punic  rage.    On  earth  his  manly  look 
Relentless  fixed,  he  from  a  last  embrace, 
By  chains  polluted,  put  his  wife  aside, 
Bus  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss ; 


*  Not  that  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  doubt  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  His- 
tory. Dr.  Liddell  mentions  Perizonius,  a  German,  as  the  first,  and  probably  the 
ablest,  of  this  school  of  sceptical  critics ;  Vico,  too,  "  an  Italian  of  extraordinary, 
genius,**  seems  to  have  anticipated  many  of  Niebuhr*s  hypotheses,  though  marring 
the  result  of  his  own  investigations  by  the  mysticism  with  which  he  mixed  them, 
up.  The  Frenchman  Beaufort  was  incited  to  his  damaging  researches,  "  Sur  l'ln- 
certitude  de  l'Histoire  Romaine,"  by  that  tout-puissant  incentive  to  men  of  his 
race,  national  pique.  He  could  no  longer  put  up  with  musty,  fusty,  rusty  chro- 
niclers, who  dared,  in  stupid  dependence  one  upon  the  other,  and  in  insulting 
reiterations  one  after  the  other,  to  tell  him  that  the  "brave  Gauls  of  Brennus" 
had  given  way  before  CamiUus  and  his  crew.  No,  a  thousand  times  no!  Beau-, 
fort  felt  that  he  must  wipe  out  this  national  disgrace;  and  he  did  so.  He  caught 
the  countrymen  of  Camillus  in  the  act  of  fibbing, /o^roKfe  delicto.  And  having  in 
this  one  instance,  to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  patriotic  spirit,  put  Roman 
chroniclers  palpably. in  the  wrong,  he  was  encouraged  to  push  on  his  scrutiny  a 
little  farther,  and  again  with  results  that  dealt  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment to  unsuspecting  believers  in  Livy  and  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
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Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping  wondering  friends, 

A  new  illustrious  exile !  pressed  along. 

Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 

Opposing  his  return,  than  if,  escaped 

From  long  litigious  suits,  he  glad  forsook 

The  noisy  town  awhile,  and  city  cloud, 

To  breathe  Yenafrian,  or  Tarentine  air.* 

What  if  this  piece  of  compact  imagination  were  of  imagination  aU  com- 
pact ?  this  poetical  recitative  one  grand  poetical  licence  ?  this  aggregate 
of  pathetic  and  picturesque  touches  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision?  What 
if  Cicero's  elaborate  description,  neque  eum  caritas  patrus  retinuit,  nee 
suorum"  &c.,f  be  f  historically  considered)  but  as  xoXxos  w»v,  rj  KVfjfiaKop 
aXaXa(ov  ?  What  if  Horace,  whose  version  Thomson  followed  bnt  did 
not  improve,  was  only  beautifying  a  figment  of  fancy  when  he  told  how 
Begulus  declined  the  kiss  of  his  pudica  conjugis,  and  hastened  on  his 
doomed  and  dreary  way,  inter  nuerentee  atnieos : 

Atqui  sciebat,  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet :  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem ; 
l  si  cfientum  longa  negotia 
"  ata  lite  relinqueret, 
Jens  Venefranos  in  aens, 
Ant  Lacedamonium  Tarentum.f 

Niebuhr  will  tell  us  that  the  common  account  of  the  death  of  Regains 
may  be  effaced  from  the  pages  of  history  without  any  scruple,  and  that 
Beaufort  has  shown  this  tragedy  to  be  a  complete  fiction,  probably  in- 
vented because  die  Romans  allowed  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
Regulus  were  abominable,  and  that  he  had  to  make  amends  for  his 
shameful  conduct.§  Dr.  Laddell's  treatment  of  the  question  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  moderate  and  discriminating  views,  in  reference  to  the 
more  assailable  side  of  Niebuhr's  "  mythopoieic  faculty;"  and  as  such 
may  be  quoted,  to  show  that  he  is  not  quite  so  much  disposed  as  Arnold 
to  take  on  trust  (according  to  the  "  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes"  process)  whatever  conclusion  the  learned  Dane  may  have  come  to, 
in  that  fell  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  his  extermination  of  the  early  tales 
of  Rome. 

"  Regulus,"  says  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  "  was  a  man  of  the  old 
Roman  kind,  like  Curius  and  Fabricius,  devoted  to  his  country,  eager  for 
glory,  frugal,  bold,  resolute,  or  (call  it)  stubborn.  He  has  been  censured 
for  excessive  presumptuousness  in  his  African  campaign,  and  for  the  ex- 
travagance by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages  which  he  might  have 
secured.  Rut  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  had  some  grounds  even  for 
overweening  confidence.  Ever  since  the  two  nations  had  met  in  arms,  the 
star  of  Carthage  had  grown  dim  before  that  of  Rome.  Even  on  the  sea, 
where  her  navies  had  long  ridden  triumphant,  the  Queen  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  twice  been  beaten  by  her  unskilled  rival.  There  was  enough 
to  make  more  sagacious  men  than  Regulus  believe  that  Carthage  was 
well-nigh  powerless  against  Rome.  The  Romans  had  yet  to  learn  that 
when  the  jealous  government  of  Carthage  allowed  great  generals  to  com- 

•  "Liberty,"  part  iii.  f'De  Officii*,"  ill-  26-28. 

%  Herat  Carmin.,  iii.  5.  §  Niebuhr's  Lectures. 
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mand  their  armies,  such  as  Xanthippus,  and  Hamilcar,  and  Hannibal, 
then  the  well-trained  mercenaries  might  gain  easy  victories  over  their 
own  brave  but  less  practised  citizens.  The  whole  story  of  the  embassy 
and  death  of  Regulus  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  because  of  the  silence  of 
Polybius,  the  most  authentic  historian  of  the  time;  and  from  the  certainty 
that  at  least  one  mythical  marvel*  has  been  introduced  into  the  narrative. 
But  if  allowance  be  made  for  some  patriotic  exaggeration,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story.  Those  who  crucified  their  own  unlucky  generals 
would  not  be  slow  to  wreak  any  measure  of  vengeance  on  a  recusant 
prisoner.  We  read  also  that  the  Romans  retaliated  by  torturing  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners,  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  an  invention.  At  all 
events,  the  personal  qualities  of  Regulus  rest  too  firmly  on  old  tradition 
to  be  questioned.  While  we  read  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Cicero 
describes  his  disinterested  patriotism ;  while  we  repeat  the  noble  Ode,  in 
which  Horace  paints  htm  as  putting  aside  all  who  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  stay, — people,  friends,  and  family,  going  forth  to  torture  and  death 
with  the  same  serene  indifference  as  if  he  were  leaving  the  busy  life  of 
Rome  for  the  calm  retirement  of  his  country-house ; — so  long  will  the 
blood  flow  more  quickly  and  the  heartbeat  higher  at  mention  of  the  name 
of  Regulus." 

It  certainly  is  a  little  prejudiced  in  Niebuhr— whose  exaltation  of 
Carthage  at  the  expense  of  Rome  has  been,  as  usual,  too  entirely  echoed 
by  Dr.  Arnold — to  accept  as  a  fact  the  tortures  which  the  Romans  (by 
hypothesis,  in  the  way  of  retaliation)  inflicted  on  their  Pttnie  prisoners, 
and  to  argue  that  the, story  of  the  tortuces  undergone  by  Regixlus  is  a 
myth  arising  out  of  that  fact.  Dr.  Liddell  is  for  from  sharing  in  this 
kindness,  of  no  sneaking  sort,  towards  Carthage ;  and  he  omits  no 
seasonable  opportunity  of  recurring  to  that  ugly  trick  the  Carthaginians 
had  of  crucifying  their  commanders-in-chief.  Thus,  in  narrating  the  re- 
turn of  Terentius  Varro  to  Rome,  after  his  discomfiture  atCanna,  when, 
in  spite  of  his  not  blameless  disaster,  the  Senate  and  People  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  publicly  thanked  him,  J  "  for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of 
the  Republic," — Dr.  Liddell  denies  that  History  has  a  nobler  spectacle  to 
show  than  this.  So  much  for  Rome.  And  adds :  "  Had  he  [Varro] 
been  a  Carthaginian  general,  he  would  have  been  crucified."  So  much 
for  Carthage. 

Dr.  Liddell  distributes  his  matter  under  the  heads,  clearly  and  discreetly 

*  Dr.  Liddell  here  alludes  to  the  monster  serpent  which  confronted  Regulus  and 
the  Roman  army  at  the  river  Bagradas,  'and  was  only  got  out  of  the  way  after 
they  had  brought  their  whole  artillery  of  catapults  and  balists  to  bear  upon]  it. 
Any  less  soft  impeachment  its  unsusceptible  skin  declined  to  own.  The  story  of 
this  an ti -Romanising  snake  has  tended  to  discredit  the  general  story  of  Regulus 
himself ;  much  as  if  "  Our  Own  Correspondent"  were  to  detail  how  the  Anglo- 
French  army,  headed  by  Pelissier  and  Codrington  in  person,  had  been  balked  of 
their  design  to  ford  some  Crimean  river,  by  the  doughty  and  direful 
" presence,  not  to  be  put  by," 

of  the  Sea  Serpent  himself;  and  how  that  marine  reptile,  in  thiB  his  philo-Russlan 
demonstration,  remained  impervious  to  all  appeals  less  overwhelming  than  that 
final  one  which  prevailed  on  the  Malakhoff  to  give  in,  and  South  Sebastopoi  to 
give  up. 

t  Less  fortunate  was  the  Prater  Fulvius ;  who,  for  getting  into  a  similar  scrape, . 
on  a  smaller  scale  (for  what  was  Herdonea  to  CannsB?)  was  "had  up"  by  the 
august  S.P.QR*  and,  to  save  his  neck,  had  to  take  te  his  heels,  double  quick 
march,  without  prospect  of  a  ticket  of  leave. 
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-arranged,  of  Rome  under  the  Kings,  Rome  under  the  Patricians,  Rome 
Conqueror  of  Italy  (b.c.  366-265),  Rome  and  Carthage,  Rome  and  the 
Conquest  of  the  World  (b.c.  201-132),  and  the  Two  Periods  of  Civil 
Wars— the  former  beginning  with  the  agitations  of  the  Gracchi  and  end- 
ing with  the  dictatorship  and  death  of  Sylla,  the  latter  relating  the  con- 
stant "  double  double  toil  and  trouble"  which  kept  Rome  in  "  hot  water0 
during  the  two  so-called*  Triumvirates.  His  narration  of  martial  events 
-reads  eminently  like  that  of  a  man  of  peace.  His  battle-pieces  lack 
spirit,  and  his  siege-trains  drag  heavily.  He  is  more  at  his  ease,  and  so 
puts  us  more  at  ours,  when  engaged  as  a  civilian  on  civil  topics.  He  is 
nappier  in  discussing  the  Roman  system  of  finance  than  the  campaigns 
of  Pyrrhus— »the  Colonial  than  the  War  department— the  Agrarian  laws 
than  the  law  of  the  sword.  The  concluding  section  of  the  History  pro- 
bably shows  him  to  most  advantage,  and  is  certainly  the  most  vigorous 
and  the  best  finished.  The  view  he  takes  of  the  leading  men  of  the  age, 
from  Marius  and  Sylla  to  Antony  and  Augustus,  is  accordant  with  what 
almost  every  judicious  scholar  now  upholds.  He  does  full  justice  to 
Pompey,  whom,  "so  far  as  military  tactics  went,"  he  accounts  superior 
to  Caesar — but  whose  politics  he  considers  the  politics  of  a  man  grasping 
;and  selfish,  but  .irresolute  and  improvident  The  military  successes  of 
Caasar  he  ascribes  not  sojnuch  to  scientific  and  calculated  manjoauvres,** 
•to  rapid  audacity  of -movement  and  perfect  masteiyover  the  wills  of  men. 
Caesar's  character  as  a  military  commander  is  deeply  blotted  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  enemies  of  Rome — his  conduct,  for  instance,  towards  the  Ust- 
petes  and  Tenehteri  being  pronounced  by  Niebuhr  "  horrible,"  that  towards 
Vercingetoriz  " deplorable/'  and  his  Gallic  wan  in  general  "truly 
criminal*  Dr.  Iaddell  remarks,  however,  on  this  point,  that  any  Roman 
commander  with  like  powers,  except,  perhaps,  Catb,  would  have  acted  In 
like  manner ;  for  though  to  cause  the  death  or  captivity  of  some  million 
of  Gauls,  for  the  sake  of  funds  or  personal  aggrandisement,  is  "  shocking 
to  us,"  it  "  was  not  so  to  Roman  moralists."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  clemency  with  which  the  great  Julius 
spared  the  lives  of  his  opponents  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  easy  indul- 
gence with  which  he  received  them  into  favour,  were  peculiarly  his  own. 
"His  political  career  was  troubled  by  no  scruples  :  to  gain  his  end  he 
was  utterly  careless  of  the  means.  But  before  we  judge  him  severely, 
we  must  remember  the  manner  in  which  the  Marian  party  had  been 
trampled  under  foot  by  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  If,  however,  the  mode  in' 
whicn  he  rose  to  power  was  questionable,  the  mode  in  which  he  exercised 
it  was  admirable.  By  the  action  of  constant  civil  broils  the  constitutional 
system  of  Rome  had  given  way  to  anarchy,  and  there  seemed  no  escape 
except  by  submission  to  the  domination  of  one  capable  man.  The  only 
effect  of  Caesar's  fail  was  to  cause  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  for  another  half 
generation ;  and-then  his  work  was  finished  by  a  far  less  noble  and  gene- 

*  u  So-catied,"  but  in  the  first  instance  improperly.  The  Second  Triumvirate, 
triumviri  reipubUca  constituenda,  formed  b.c  43,  and  composed  formally  and  publicly, 
as  an  institution,  by  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus,  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Cabal  arranged  seventeen  yean  earlier  between  Omar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  The  latter  is  improperly  called  a  Triumvirate,  because, 
as  Dr.  Liddell  observes,  it  was  a  secret  combination,  and  not  an  open  assumption 
of  political  power,  such  as  to  Roman  ears  was  implied  in  the  word  Triumvirate, 
(n.  408.) 
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rous  ruler.    Those  who  slew  Cesar  were  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  a 
still  greater  blunder." 

Goethe  calls  the  murder  of  Caesar  the  most  senseless  act  that  the 
Romans  ever  committed.  The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  takes  a  similar 
view.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  his  characterisation  of  the  foremost 
man  in  the  "  taking  off"  of  the  Dictator,  is  not  more  favourable  than 
that  so  ably  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Long,  who  very  forcibly  and  con- 
vincingly argues  that  the  act  was  bad  in  Brutus  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
and  bad  also  as  an  act  of  policy ;  for  Brutus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
plot,  in  which  there  was  no  plan — dreaming  of  success,  and  forgetting  the 
means.  Hear  Dr.  Liddell :  "  The  name  of  Brutus  has,  by  Plutarch's 
beautiful  narrative,  sublimed  by  Shakspeare,  become  a  bye-word*  for 


*  u  Bye-word."  Is  it  hyper-criticism  to  object  that  the  use  of  this  word  (for  the 
words  are  weighed  of  a  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School  and  a  Dean  of  Christ 
Church)  is,  at  least  conventionally,  restricted  to  a  bad  sense,  the  opposite  of  its 
usage  in  the  text?  Dr.  liddell  may  answer  that  the  objection  is  hyper-critical, 
indeed  frivolous  and  vexatious;  and  that  whatever  the  conventional  restriction  of 
the  word,  its  proper  and  original  meaning  admits  of  either  sense,  good  or  bad,  in- 
differently. 

Perhaps,  again,  it  is  hyper-criticism  to  object  to  the  sense  he  puts  upon  a  word 
he  uses  once  and  again,  the  word  M  thereafter."  In  this  case,  if  he  declare  himself 
right  as  the  ''conventional"  sense  goes  (though  not  universally)  now-a-days,  at 
any  rate  he  wrests  the  word  from  its  "  original  and  proper"  meaning.  He  uses  it, 
as  so  many  others  now  do,  as  an  analogue  of  u  hereafter"— which  i§  a  perversion 
of  its  power.  For  its  true  meaning  is,  "  accordingly,"  expressive  of  something 
conditional,  contingent;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of  time.  That 
true  meaning  may  be  seen  in  two  instances  which  we  will  cite  (for  'tis  pity  to  see 
needless  liberties  taken  with  good  old  phrases,  by  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge)-— the  one  from  sacred,  the  other  from  "  profane"  writings  : 

. "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  a  good  understanding  have 
all  they  that  do  thereafter,7*  &c    (Psalm  cxi.  10.    Prayer-book  Version.) 

From  Scripture  to  Shakspeare— is  the  transition  allowable?— When  Shallow  is 
moralising  on  the  frailty  of  life  (and,  by  the  way,  to  smooth  the  abruptness  of  our 
transition,  it  is  observable  that  "  As  the  Psalmist  saith"  occurs  in  his  reflections), 
and  characteristically  breaking  off  from  the  serious  thought,  •*  All  shall  die,"  to 
the  startling  query,  "  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  firir?"— he  glances 
aside,  the  reader  will  remember,  from  his  half- scared  surprise  and  uneasiness  at 
learning  the  death  of"  old  Double,"  to  ask  of  his  good  gossip  and  fellow-justice, 
cousin  Silence,  "How  a  score  of  ewes  now?"  And  Silence  makes  answer : 
"  Thereafter  as  they  be,"  &c.  What  meaning  could  Shallow  have  extracted  from 
such  a  reply,  if  Silence  (a  man  of  few  words,  but  plain  ones)  had  used  *•  thereafter" 
as  Dr.  Liddell  onuses  it? 

Perhaps,  too,  it  is  hyper-critical  (but  then  consider  the  temptation  when  a  great 
lexicographer  and  University  Don  is  in  question)  to  submit  that  such  passages  as 
the  following  are  not  models  of  elegant  or  even  correct  composition  : 

"  He  [Tarquin]  had  a  favourite  called  Servius  Tuilius,  a  young  man  whom  some 
said  was  born  of  a  female  slave  taken  at  Corniculum."    (I.  p.  51.) 

*  After  that  he  [Hamilcar]  entered  the  bold  and  far-sighted  policy  which  was  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  his  celebrated  son."    (I.  318.) 

"  The  freedom  promised  was,"  they  said,  "an  illusion.  Greece  would  only  find 
a  change  of  masters.  Macedonian  garrisons  wiU  be  replaced  by  Roman.  The 
Fetters  of  Greece  would  only  be  clasped  tighter  by  a  stronger  hand."    (IL  29, 30.) 

As  a  pendant  to  which  fluctuation  between  u  will"  and  u  would,"  take  this  be- 
tween "ye"  and *•  you:"  "Either  you  think  the  Consulship  of  little  worth,  or  ye 
think  there  are  very  few  worthy  of  the  Consulship.  ...  If  by  virtue,  &c^yc  have 
risen  ...  go  on  and  prosper;  but  if  vice  and  luxury  have  made  you  great,  stop, 
for  in  these  you  are  great  enough."    (IL  73.) 

"P.  Mucins  Sosvola,  who,  with  his  brother,  was  the  best  lawyer  of  Rome,  and  a 
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self-devoted  patriotism.  This  exalted  opinion  is  now  generally  confessed 
to  be  unjust.  Brutus  was  not  a  patriot,  unless  devotion  to  the  party  of 
the  Senate  be  patriotism.  Towards  the  Provincials  he  was  a  true  Roman, 
harsh  and  oppressive.  Cicero  says  he  never  received  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  there  was  not  something  arrogant  and  overbearing.  .... 
Cicero  was  shocked  at  the  usurious  interest  he  demanded  for  his  money 
from  the  wretched  Asiatics,  and  at  the  cruel  way  in  which  he  extorted 
payment  from  his  debtor.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  sensuality  and 
profligacy  of  his  age,  as  became  one  who  professed  a  high  philosophic 
rule.  But  for  public  life  he  was  unfit.  His  habits  were  those  of  a 
student.  His  application  was  great ;  his  memory  remarkable.  But  he 
possessed  little  power  of  turning  his  acquirements  to  account ;  and  to  the 
fast  he  was  rather  a  learned  man  than  a  man  improved  by  learning.  In 
comparison  with  Cassias,  he  was  humane  and  generous  ;  but  in  almost 
every  respect  his  character  is  contrasted  for  the  worse  with  that  of  the 
great  man,  from  whom  he  accepted  favours,  and  then  became  his  mur- 
derer.*' 

Coming  out  as  it  did,  just  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Macaulay's 
new  volumes,  Dr.  Liddelrs  History  became  inevitably  liable  to  certain 
"  invidious  comparisons'9  with  the  book  of  the  day.  The  points  of  con- 
trast are  many  and  salient.  Those  of  affinity  few  and  faint  Perhaps 
some  analogy-hunters  may  descry  a  resemblance  in  the  habit  each  histo- 
rian has  Teach  quite  in  his  own  way)  of  illustrating  some  character  or 
event  he  is  engaged  with,  by  reference  to  something  parallel,  or  similar, 
in  the  history  of  other  times.  Mr.  Macaulay  then  outpours  a  flood  of 
richly  coloured  associations,— dazzles  you  with  a  procession  of  princely 
forms — delights  you  by  a  throng  of  suggestive  allusions.  Dr.  Liddell 
quietly  hints  for  your  instruction  a  kindred  "casejin  point,"  and  as  quietly 
passes  by,  on  the  other  side.  Thus  he  compares  the  Etruscan*  calling 
m  the  Gauls  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs,  to  Count  Julian  calling  in  the 
Moors  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  Pyrrhus,  in  life  and 
death,  reminds  him  of  Richard  I.  of  England  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
— for  like  them  the  restless  Epirote  passed  his  days  in  winning  battles 
without  securing  any  fruits  of  victory,  and,  like  them,  ended  in  a  petty 
war  and  by  an  unknown  hand  "  a  life  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger. 
The  satisfaction  with  which  the  government  at  Carthage  saw  the  depar- 
ture of  Hamilcar  for  Spain,  is  compared  to  that  which  die  French  Direc- 
tory felt  in  1797  at  shipping  off  Napoleon  for  Egypt.     Scipio's  prompt 

man  of  unquestionable  integrity,"— don't  read  any  too  clearly.    One  is  curious  to 
know  the  single  share  each  of  the  dual  brotherhood  had,  in  generating  between 
them,  by  composition  of  forces,  the  "  best  lawyer  of  Rome." 
Is  it  Dr.  Liddell  who  thus  Anglicises  Iliad,  iv.  164, 

u  The  day  shall  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  be  levelled  with  the  plain, 
And  Priam  and  the  people  of  that  good  warrior  slain"? 

And  again,  Odys.  i.  47: 

"  So  perish  all  and  every  one  who  dares  such  deeds  as  he  P 

Which  "singular"  treatment  of  "all  and  every  one"  is  not  observable  in  the 
original: 

'cor  WoXotro  koi  'aXXor>  'oris  rotavra  ye  'pcfot. 

*  Anns,  of  Clusram, 
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and  decisive  way  of  quelling  the  mutiny  of  the  Italians  on  the  Socio, 
recals  the  courage  and  tact  of  Clive  in  Bengal  in  a-  like  emergency. 
The  credulous  eagerness  with  which  public  excitement  in  Rome,  in  186 
B.C.,  caught  up  and  propagated  every  report  about  profane  orgies,  "  re- 
minds us  of  the  state  of  feeling  that  prevailed  at  Athens  after  the  muti* 
lation  of  the  statues  of  Hermes,  or  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Popish 
plot"  Cicero  loved  Rome,  "  as  Johnson  loved  London,,  because  there 
alone  he  found  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers."  Pompey,  on  arriv- 
ing in  Italy  from  Greece,  "  was  as  silent  on  political  matters  as  Monk  on 
the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  and  therefore  hie  intentions  were  suspected." 
Sylla  first  emerged  from  poverty,  "  like  Marlborough,  by  the  bounty  of 
a  mistress,  who  left  him  heir  to  all  her  property."  And— to  add  one 
example  more,  out  of  many  to  choose  from—"  as  Wallenstein  consulted: 
the  stars  through  hie  astrologer,"  so  Sylla'e  grim  rival,  Caius  Marius, 
"  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha,  in  whose  pre- 
dictions he  placed  unbounded  confidence." 
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A  HISTORY. 

XIX. 

DABKKNBD  PAGES* 

We  must  now  direct  our  course  towards  Naples. 

Blake  Whitmore  had  heard  frequently  from  Mr.  Fairfield  and  bis 
daughter  since  they  had  left  England,  and  she  had  always  written 
encouragingly  as  to  the  benefits  they  had  derived  from  change  of  climate 
and  pursuits.  She  told  him  that,  instead  of  the  routes  which  had  been  so 
pleasantly  devised  over  their  maps  at  Wanstead,  they  had  yielded,  like 
many  others,  to  seasons  and  circumstances,  and  had  at  last  taken  the 
beaten  track  by  Switzerland  into  Italy.  She  spoke,  as  all  who  feel  must 
speak,  of  the  moment  when  Mont  Blanc  first  rose  upon  her  sight,  at  a 
sudden  turn  through  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Jura ;  she  told  him  of  her 
rambles  through  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art  at  Florence ;  of  her 
sad,  deep  interest  in  Rome  ;  of  their  pleasant  excursions  through  the 
cofUomi  of  Naples;  and  of  their  plans  for  passing  the  summer  at 
Sorrento.  She  told  him,  too,  that  at  Florence  they  had  met  with  a  very 
agreeable  old  lady,  a  Miss  Pigott,  from  whom  she  learnt  that  Mr.  Whit- 
more now  very  rarely  visited  Stoke  ; — and  he  was  little  prepared  for  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  her  father. 

He  again  looked  at  it ;  and  again  read : 

"  Mr  dbak  Blake, — You  must  come  to  me  immediately,  for  I  am 
miserable,  and  shall  soon  be  childless.  I  feel  all  that  I  am  suffering  the 
more  severely,  as,  till  within  the  last  two  months,  I  had  no  cause  even 
for  apprehension.    My  poor  girl  had  been  delighted  with  what  she  had' 
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seen,  and  waa  planning  the  route  that  was,  next  year,  to  hare  taken  us 
homewards.  But  now  she  is  sinking  rapidly  under  the  same  malady 
that  has  already  robbed  me  of  all  who  were  dear  to  me.  I  have  no  one 
to  look  to  but  yourself.  Come  quickly,  my  dear  Blake,  for  I  need 
assistance  and  support.  I  know  that  I  can  rely  upon  you ;  and  I  am, 
indeed,  affectionately  yours,  J.  Faibfxeld. 

"Sorrento,  August  10." 

Under  an  appeal  like  this  be  determined  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost.  He  believed  that  he  was  of  a  temperament  not  easily  affected  by 
climate  or  contagion,  and  though  it  was  too  early  to  cross  the  marshes 
without  danger,  he  took  the  direct  route,  and  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night had  arrived  at  Sorrento. 

He  was  grieved  to  see  the  change  in  Ellen  Fairfield,  and  the  nervous 
agitation  with  which  she  met  him. 

In  a  day  or  two  she  seemed  partially  to  have  recovered,  and  to  be 
again  happy  in  his  society.  To  save  her  the  fatigue  of  talking  he  spoke 
much  of  what  had  happened  to  himself  since  they  parted,  and  she  lis- 
tened with  deep  interest.  Sometimes  he  read,  but  this  soon  wearied  her, 
and  she  again  led  him  to  talk  of  his  own  pursuits  and  prospects,  and  of 
die  renewal  of  his  connexion  with  Stoke  and  Abbey  Grange. 

Their  villa  at  Sorrento  stood  upon  a  cliff  from  which  there  was  a 
descent,  through  a  succession  of  rocky  caves,  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Capri  rose  in  the  distance,  and  Ischia  before  them.  On  one 
side  lay  Baiae,  on  the  other  Pompeii,  and  above  it  Vesuvius  poured  forth 
a  cloud  by  day,  and  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire.  It  was  scenery  which  the 
artist  had  but  to  copy,  for  he  could  imagine  nothing  more  beautiful ; 
and  if  scenery  alone  could  have  been  a  balm  for  grief,  it  must  have  been 
this. 

But  though  Ellen  Fairfield  seemed  better  for  a  time,  she  soon  sank 
again  both  in  health  and  spirits. 


The  only  true  reconcilers  to  death  are  misery  and  destitution.     Bow- 
dminluiedr  '     "J  -  - 

few  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  would  have  been  exhaustless,  to  leave 


ever  disciplined  by  reason  and  religion,  it  is  difficult,  when  the  years  are 


without  regret  a  world  that  promised  us  so  much.  The  single  misery 
that  might  have  reconciled  Ellen  Fairfield  to  her  fate  was  one  winch  she 
shrunk  from  contemplating.  She  had  loved  Blake  Whitmore  as  a 
brother.  Her  father  regarded  him  as  a  son.  And  it  was  not  till  he  had 
become  the  distant  object  of  her  frequent  thoughts  that  she  discovered 
how  imperfectly  she  had  understood  the  feelings  she  had  been  cherishing. 
She  gave  utterance  to  no  impatient  murmur,  but  she  often  ielt  that  her 
trial  was  severe. 

They  were  sitting  together  just  before  sunset  The  plain  of  Sorrento 
lay  before  them,  one  rich  garden  of  oranges  and  olives,  crossed  by  per- 
goka  from  which  the  grapes  now  hung  iu  clustering  bunches.  The 
distant  hills  and  mountains  were  dotted  with  convents  and  villas,  and  the 
whole  was  coloured  with  the  transparent  violet  of  an  atmosphere  which 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  sunny  South. 

Ellen  was  upon  a  couch  before  the  open  window,  and  Blake  Whitmore 
was  at  her  side. 

"  This  is  indeed  heavenly,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  a  lovely  world  to  leave ! 
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I  once  thought,  Blake,  that  my  fate  might  have  been  different ;  but  it* 
seems  wicked  to  be  thinking  of  these  things  now.  I  ought  rather  to 
thank  God  for  having,  tempered  my  sufferings  by  the  kindness  of  those 
around  me,  and  for  making  me  resigned  to  His  will.  Give  me  your 
hand,  Blake — I  would  once  more  bless  you  for  coming.  I  may  be 
better,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  Before  you  leave  me,  ring  for  Annette;  and, 
if  you  can  find  my  father,  say  I  wish  to  see  him." 

She  spoke  with  an  effort,  and  when  Mr.  Fairfield  came,  Annette  was 
weeping  by  her -couch,  and  Ellen  lay  pale  and  statue-like  in  death. 

It  was  bitter  grief  upon  which  that  lovely  evening  closed. 

Mr.  Fairfield  had  sunk  so  entirely  under  his  affliction  that  all  the 
cares  which,  at  a  time  like  this,  fall  so  heavily  upon  the  mourner,  de- 
volved upon  Blake  Whitmore.  •  He  thought  with  pain  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  place  the  remains  of  one  so  dear  to  them  in  the  close 
and  dismal  spot  that  formed  the  Protestaijfc  burial-ground  at  Naples ;  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that  Ellen  had  herself  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that,  if  she  died  in  Italy,  she  should  have  her  resting* 
place  in  the  cemetery  at  Rome, — *•  hallowed  by  so  many  dear  and 
illustrious  recollections  of  the  English  dead."  As  his  known  position 
with  Lord  Wevbridge  gave  him  influence  with  our  diplomatic  agencies, 
he  was  enabled  to  surmount  the  vexatious  and  innumerable  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  these  wishes  into  effect ;  and  he 
at  last  deposited  all  that  was  mortal  of  Ellen  Fairfield  near  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  and  by  the  graves  of  two  of  our  gifted  countrymen,  too 
early  lost. 

On  his  way  homewards  Mr.  Fairfield  was  anxious  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  at  Florence.  His  principal  object,  he  said,  was  to  vi«it  the  Corsini 
Palace.  "  You  know,  Blake,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  do  not  go  through 
galleries  as  a  matter  of  taste— such  tastes  must  have  been  cultivated,  and 
my  pursuits  have  been  of  a  very  different  kind;  but  there  is  a  picture 
there  before  which  my  dear  Ellen  would  sit  and  gaze  for  hours,  and  I 
wish  to  look  at  it  once  more."  And  there  the  poor  old  man  stood  looking 
at  it  through  his  tears,  till  his  companion  gently  took  him  from  the 
spot. 

"  We  must  now,"  he  observed,  as  they  returned  to  their  hotel,  "  get 
back  to  England  as  quickly  as  we  can — to-morrow,  Blake,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it — for  this  is  the  last  remembrance  of  my  dear  child 
in  Italy."  And  the  following  morning  they  were  again  on  their  way 
towards  Paris. 

Whitmore  had  called  while  at  Florence  upon  the  lady  who  had  in- 
herited Mr.  Pigott's  income — the  aunt  of  his  friend  Henry— and  was 
'  grieved  to  hear  her  express  a  belief  that  the  progress  of  Ellen  Fairfield's 
hereditary  malady  had  been  accelerated  by  some  hopeless  attachment 

From  Paris,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Fairfield  that  they  should  take  the 
route  by  Dieppe  and  Brighton.  He  knew  that  painful  associations  must 
be  awakened  by  their  landing  at  Dover,  which,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
his  friend's,  he  was  desirous  to  avoid. 

His  presence  had  become  necessary  in  town,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  their  journey. 

'<  We  will  tell  the  post-boys,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  "  to  drive  to  Fenton's-r 
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I  could  not  go  at  once  to  Wanstead.  I  can  never  live  there  again ;  but 
I  will  not  part  with  it  Though  it  has  been  the  scene  of  all  my  previous 
bereavements,  it  has  also  been  the  scene  of  my  happiness :  and  it  was  the 
&Yoarite  residence  of  my  poor  child.  It  was  the  place  she  loved*  Yet 
toJive  there  alone  would  be  constant  misery.  .  There  is  no  one  dear  to 
me  now,  Blake,  but  yourself.  I  regard  you  as  my  son.  I  had  a  feeling 
of  the  kind  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you.  We  will  take  a  house 
more  convenient  for  your  occupations  and  pursuits.  As  long  as  you  are 
unmarried  you  shall  be  my  guest;  and  when  you  marry,!  will  be  yours. 
In  this  you  must  at  once  submit  yourself  to  my  wishes." 

A  handsome  villa  at  Kensington  was  soon  afterwards  purchased.  To 
its  furniture  Blake  Whitmore  contributed  very  little  more  than  his 
library;  but  it  was  made  a  residence  in  every  way  befitting  the  station 
which  Mr.  Fairfield  felt  satisfied  that  his  adopted  son  was  destined  soon  to 
attain.  •  * 

Here,  in  the  society  of  an  intelligent  and  attached  companion,  and 
gradually  renewing  his  former  connexions,  his  grief  became  less  poignant*, 
and  he  acquired  a  calm  composure,  though  he  was  no  longer  a  cheerful 
or  happy  man. 

Amongst  his  most  frequent  visitors  was  his  old  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Franklin. 

Some  changes  consequent  upon  the  demise,  of  one  of  the  judges  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Blake  Whitmore  as  solicitor-general,  and  to  his  sub- 
sequent knighthood. 

He  now  felt  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  declare  his  hopes  and  wishes 
to  Helen  Figott ;  but  the  recent  death  of  one  endeared  to  him  by  so  many 
recollections,  and  his  consideration  for  her  father,  induced  him  still  to 
delay  the  happiness  which  had  been  the  main  object  of  his  life,  and  of 
which  even  the  distant  prospect  had  influenced  his  character,  and  given 
motive  and  steadiness  to  nis  exertions. 


XX. 

A  SOLICITOE-GENERAL  IN  LOTS. 

It  was  a  dark,  wet  day  in  autumn ;  the  wind  was  sounding  through  the 
passages  of  Knight's  Carey  like  the  distant  howl  of  an  unhappy  hound, 
and,  in  its  gloomy  library,  darkened  by  the  surrounding  wood,  Henry 
Pigott  sat  occupied  upon  a  very  unsatisfactory  examination  into  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  He  had  as  yet  received  nothing  from  the  property  which 
he  occupied,  and  he  had  incurred,  and  was  about  to  incur,  electioneering 
expenses  (chiefly  arising  out  of  petitions),  which  would  absorb  his  wife's 
income  for  at  least  four  years.  The  prospect  before  him  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  His  immediate  and  unavoidable  expenditure  would 
protract  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  liabilities,  and  it  would  be  long  before 
nk  resources — nominally  ample — would  be  at  his  free  disposal. 

"  There  was  something,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  very  mysterious  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  money  that  Sir  Jonah  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
cumulated; but  there  was  something  mysterious  about  him  in  every 
way." 

At  this  moment  the  room  seemed  to  become  still  more  dark,  and, 
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raiting'  Ids  eyes  from  the  paper*  before  him,  he  saw,  standing  don.  tor  the 
window,  the  wretched  man  whom  he  now  considered  as  his-  evil  genius* 

He  was  dragged,,  as  weal,  in  thread-bare  black,  and  was.  pate  and; 
weatheivetained,  for  he  had  been  walking  through  the  rain  for  ssvsraL 
miles  over  miry  roads.  For  some  time  they  ismamed  glaring  at  each 
other  through  the  glass,  like  men  who  were  meditating  evil;  and  then 
Henry  rose,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  desired  the  aeurant  tateU  tne  pereon. 
who  was  outside  to  come  in  and  speak  to  him. 

u  Ton  have  behaved,  air,"  began  Henry,  "  like  the  villain  I  might  have 
known  you  to  be." 

"  I  hare  told  yon  before,"  replied  the  vagabond  who  had  been  admitted 
to  his  presence,. "  that  it  is  not  for  Mr.  Pigott  to  call  me  a  villain;  and  I 
won't  stand  it  even  for  your  money;  but  what  have  I  dena,  since  I  saw 
you  in  London,  contrary  to  what  I  promised?" 

"  Why,  you  have  defrauded  me,"  rejoined  Henry,  "  by  taking*  the. 
price  of  your  ailenea>  and  then  giving  yeur  vile  information  to  Jim 
DarreU— a  greater  rascal,  if  possible,  than  yourself." 

"I  again  tell  yon,"  said  Simmons,  "thai  I  will  not  be  called  these 
names  by  you,  when  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  brand  you  as  the  soil  of  a 
worse  cnnmial  than  I  am*    Besides,  I  never  said  nothing  to  DarnelL   He 


may  have  guessed  at  something  from  other  things  he  heard  me  aw.  and 
if  yon  have  let  him  impose  upon  you  it's  not  an/  mult*  I  think,  Mr. 
Pigott,  you  ought  to  have  been  up  to  more  than  that" 

Henry  turned  pale  with  vexation,  and  Simmons  left  the  house  m  ills  a 
stipulation  that  he  shonkiieaveit  iinmediatety—m  few  pounds  richer  than 
he  entered  it 

When  the  lord  of  Knight's  Carey  had  somewhat  recovered  hnnsauyha 
resumed  his  occupation. 

"  I  find,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  considerably  indebted  to  my  bankers, 
and  shall  be  still  more  so  before  I  take  my  seat  9  bat  with*  my  pmnnt  oar- 
tain  income" — and  on  these  occasions  he  always  included  Mary's—"  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  These  election  expenses  are  surely  not  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence ;  and  a  few  years  will  see  me  more  at  ease." 

Half  the  winter  had  passed,  and  parliament  was  now  sitting.  After 
encountering  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparation,  the  defence  of 
the  return  for  Stoke  was  abandoned,  and  Henry  Pigott  found,  to  his  cost, 
that  he  had  again  been  duly  elected  as  its  member ;  which  was  followed 
by  Mr,  Dunby  going  over  to  Boulogne. 

But  not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  when  the  ministry  were  again  in  a 
minority.  Their  resignation  followed  And  a  dissolution  sent  Hear* 
back  to  his  constituents. 

This  time,  however,  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Bam  that  his  expenses 
would  not  exceed  a  thousand  pounds.  The  patriotic  Camp,  hairing  taken 
offence  at  Lord  Weybridge  for  opposing  toe  ballot,  had  forgiven  Mr. 
Pigott  for  his  former  vote,  and  he  nimself  headed  the  deputation  (consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Brown,  Bubb,  Bincks,  and  Pegler)  who  were  appointed  to 
receive  their  member.  So  he  was  returned  after  a  very  feeble  attempt  at 
opposition* 

Sir  Blake's  prospects  at  Selborough  were,  at  fisst,  not  so  favourable* 
Mr.  Borer  Goodenough  had  strengthened  his  party.  Many  of  the  con* 
servatives,  knowing  that  his  opinions  were  not  so  fcngerously  liberal  as 
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those  of  his  opponent,,  were  disposed  to  vote  for  ham:;  and  if  Sir  Blake* 
was  preceded  by  a  banner  bearing,  "  Whxtmore  and  cheap  sugar.  The* 
cause  for  which  Hampden  died  upon  the  field  and  Sidney  en  the 
scaffold"  Mr.  Goodenough  had  the  more  pithy  and  intelligible  motto  of 
"  Goedenoughand  Independence.  No  place-hunters."  In-thfe  posture 
of  affairs  a  power  suddenly  appeared:  which  at  onear  changed  the  natures7 
of  the  future.  A  gentleman  named  Mr.  Cicero  Babbits,,  and  claiming 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  the  Farmers*  Friend?  was  announced  as  a  oandi* 
date.  He  was  a  man  more  suited  to  many  of  Mr;  Goodenough's  sup- 
porters than  Mr*  Goodenough  himself;  and  he  spoilt  that  gentleman's 
game  without  winning  his  own* 

Sir  Blake,  having  gamed  his  election  by  a  slender  majority,  paid  die* 
visit,  which  he  had  long  intended,  to  his  friend*  at-  Stoke* 

His  invitation  was  from  Henry ;  and*  he  was  glad,  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Pigott  and  her  daughter  wens  now  staying  at  Abbey:  Grange,  for  it  was 
a  place  where  he  could  visit  them  with  much  pleasanter  recollections  than 
at  Knight's  Carey. 

His  host  had  very  little  trouble  m  amusing  him.  Every-  morning  after 
breakfast,,  unless  some  sneeial  engagement  interfered,  Sir  Blake  drove 
Mary  and  her  child  in  her  pony-phaeton  to  Abbey*  Grange,  and  the 
afternoon  was  generally  far  advanced  before  they  returned. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  they  drew  up  at  Mm.  Pigotf  s  gate,  Mary- 
took  the  reins,  saying,  "  I  must  leave  you<aad  Henry  bens.  I  have  some 
shopping  to  attend  to  at  Stoke,  and  will  call  for  you  in*  about  two  hours/9 

The  boy  had  been  delivered  over  to  his  grandmother ;  and  Blake  and 
Helena  were  talking  of  the  past  with- even  greater  interest  than  usual. 

At  last,  after  some  pause,  "  I  scarcely  know,"  he  resumed,  "whether 
k  is  right  to  say  so,  but  I  think,  Helen,  that  we  are  both  aware  that 
mine  is  not  merely  the  attachment  arising  from  early  intexooune.  I 
feel  tbat  my  greatest  happines*  would  be  in  devoting  my  heart  and  for* 
tunes  to  yours,  and  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the  same  plain  sincerity  with 
which  we  have  always  spoken,  to  each  other." 

"  I  know,  dear  Blake,"  said  Helen,  "that  there  has  long  been  such  a 
feeling  on  your  part ;  and  oh  !  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  meet  it 
as  it  deserves  !" 

"And  why  should  you  not?"  heinouired. 

"Because*"  replied  Helen,  "though  I  regard  you  as  I  have  always 
done  with  admiration  and  respect,  and — I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  say— 
with  the  deepest  affection,  I  feel  that  we  can  never  be  more  than  the 
attached  friends  which  we  are  at  this  moment." 

"  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  mortified  vanity,  Helen,  that  I  say  you  sur- 
prise me.  If  you  regard  me  as  you  tell  me  that  you  do,  why  should  we 
be  no  more  than  friends  ?" 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  and  I  would  not  disgrace  you.  I  would 
not  sully  the  fame  that  so  certainly  awaits  you." 

"Not  worthy  of  me  !  You,  Helen !  for  Heaven's  sake  what  can  you 
mean  ?    What  can  make  you  think  so?" 

"  The  same  cause  which  made  me  consent  to  marry  Sir  Jonah  Foster. 
My  father  was  dishonoured,  Blake ;  a  criminal,  though  an  unproelaimed 

"Do  you  allude  to  the  papers  connected  with  Cubleigh?    Is  it  pos~ 
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sible  that  Sir  Jonah  could  have  brought  them  forward  to  compel  your 
consent  to  his  wishes  ?" 

"  Not  himself,  but  through  Henry ;  and  he  said  that  no  one  else  was 
acquainted  with  our  parent's  guilt." 

"  There,  at  least,  that  self-degraded  man  spoke  sincerely.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  known  to  one  who  has  no  secrets  with  his  son  ;  and  Sir 
Jonah,  believing  that  the  knowledge  rested  with  himself  alone,  thus 
wickedly  called  up  the  spectre  of  the  past  to  aid  him  in  his  evil  purposes." 

"  But  my  father  was  guilty,  Blake  ?" 

"  He  was  in  Sir  Roger's  debt ;  the  forgery  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Roger  himself  to  enable  your  father  to  repay  him  ;  but  it  was  detected  in 
time  to  be  hushed  up,  and  the  papers  were  kept  by  the  Fosters  to  give 
them  a  power  which  Sir  Jonah  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  pub- 
licly employ  without  disclosing  his  own  father's  part  in  that  disreputable 
transaction.  I  do  not  palliate  it ;  but  it  is  not  for  poor  humanity  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  parent  upon  the  children,  even  if  Mr.  Pigott  had  not  been 
more  the  victim  than  the  culprit.  Oh,  Helen !  had  I  known  that  Sir 
Jonah  was  using  such  influence  over  yourself,  how  much  misery  we  should 
both  have  been  spared !  If  this  is  the  only  obstacle,"  he  continued,  pressing 
her  tenderly  to  his  heart,  "  you  are  still  my  dear,  dear  Helen.  And 
when  he  fondly  kissed  her,  she  buried  her  face  between  her  hands,  and 
leaning  upon  his  breast,  she  wept. 

At  the  same  moment  the  pony-phaeton  again  drew  up  at  the  gate. 
Sir  Blake  was  requested  to  seek  young  Henry,  who  was  playing  before 
his  grandmother  in  the  garden ;  and  in  that  brief  interval  Mary  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  new  relationship  in  which  he  was  placed  with 
her  friend. 

She  was  in  exuberant  spirits  while  driving  homewards,  and  spoke  of 
nothing  but  Helen's  kindness,  her  charities,  her  affection  for  Mary  her- 
self, and  those  high  qualities  of  mind  to  which  she  referred  for  guidance 
on  all  occasions  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

"Have  the  goodness,  Mrs.  Pigott,  to  let  me  take  the  reins,"  said  Sir 
Blake,  smiling  ;  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  nearly  driven' us 
against  the  footpath,  and,  fond  as  I  am  of  law,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  '  crowner's  quest.' " 

They  reached  Knight's  Carey,  however,  without  an  accident. 

Henry  came  home  late  to  dinner,  as  usual ;  and  his  wife  ran  up  im- 
mediately to  his  dressing-room. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,"  he  said,  as  she  tapped  at  the  door; 
"  I  Bhall  be  down  directly.  I  was  obliged  to  stay  till  we  had  come  to  a 
decision  ;  it  was  a  very  peculiar  case  ;  but  you  shall  hear  all  about  rt  at 
dinner." 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  that,"  thought  Mary. 

But  she  persevered  in  first  telling  him  what  had  happened ;  and  she 
was  glad  to  see  that  it  gave  him  pleasure. 

It  is  strange  how  these  things  are  known  to  the  servants  of  a  family 
long  before  they  are  told  to  them.  There  must  be  an  invisible  system 
of  electric  telegraph.  "Oh!  Master  Blake,"  cried  Mrs.  Pigott; 8  old 
servant,  Ann,  the  next  time  she  opened  the  door  to  him  at  Abbey 
Grange,  "  I'm  so  glad !  But,  Lord  1  I  oughtn't  to  call  you  Matter 
Blake  now  that  you  are  ria  to  be  such  a  great  man  1" 
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"  I  hope  that  you,  at  least,  will  never  call  me  anything  else,  Ann," 
replied  Blake,  as  he  passed  her ;  and  soon,  in  sweet  converse  with  Helen, 
the  world  beside  was  forgotten. 

"And  now,"  inquired  Mary,  one  morning  after  breakfast,  "why 
should  not  we  have  our  sail  across  the  bay?*' 

"  Why  not,  indeed !"  said  Blake.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
have  the  boat"  And,  the  same  evening,  a  very  polite  note  from  its 
owner  requested  "  Sir  Blake  Whitmore  would  consider  it  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

Again,  therefore,  their  preparations  were  made ;  and  this  time  there 
was  nothing  to  cloud  their  happiness. 

Remembering  the  termination  of  their  former  attempt,  Mary  re- 
proached herself  for  having  thoughtlessly  proposed  the  excursion ;  and 
suggested  that— for  some  seemingly  sufficient  reason— they  should  not 
embark  from  Stoke  but  from  a  bay  to  the  westward ;  and  they  were 
soon  bounding  across  its  waters. 

Young  Henry  accompanied  them ;  and  his  enjoyment  seemed  to  Mary 
to  be  an  assurance  that  tier  own  was  a  healthy  feeling. 

"  Why  has  not  papa  a  boat?"  asked  Henry. 

"Because  he  does  not  like  it." 

"  But  won't  he  buy  me  one  ?" 

"  Now  listen,  Henry/9  said  Whitmore.  "  If  you  will  always  attend 
to  what  your  mamma  says,  and  learn  your  lessons,  and  never  be  naughty 
or  vex  her,  I  will  myself  buy  you  a  boat  like  this." 

"  That's  a  great  deal  to  remember/'  answered  the  boy;  " but  I  will 
try." 

"  You  could  not  answer  better.  If  we  would  only  try,  Henry,  we 
should  all  do  well." 

"  I  see  the  pony*phaeton  is  waiting  for  us,"  said  Mary,  as  they  re- 
turned. "  You  must  drive  Helen  to  Abbey  Orange,  and  I  and  my  young 
sailor  will  join  you  there  in  half  an  hour. 

But  to  the  ponies,  as  they  pawed  the  ground  before  Mrs.  Pigott's 
gate,  the  half  hour  was  a  very  long  one. 

When  the  "  great  event"  was  made  known  to  that  excellent  but  not 
very  intellectual  lady,  she  expressed  her  approbation,  and  hoped  that, 
as  Sir  Blake  Whitmore  had  now  grown  older,  he  had  given  up  some  of  his 
extraordinary  opinions. 

"  Not  one  of  them,  I  trust,"  said  Helen.  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  he 
gave  up  one  of  them !" 

Feeling  that  something  more  than  a  written  announcement  of  his  plans 
was  due  to  Mr.  Fairfield,  Sir  Blake  went  to  London  a  few  days  later  to 
communicate  them,  and  found  the  same  kind  consideration  that,  had 
marked  their  intercourse  from  the  first  moment  they  had  met. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  all  he  told  him,  and 
would  superintend  their  law  arrangements  himself.  You  cannot,"  he 
continued,  "  settle  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  upon  your  wife, 
with  the  usual  conditions,  and  I  will  be  one  of  your  trustees." 

"lam  happy  to  think,"  replied  Blake,  "  that  she  trusts  for  her  future 
comforts  to  my  exertions  and  success,  and  she  shall  not  be  disappointed; 
but,  at  present,  I  have  not  any  acquisitions  worth  the  trouble  and  delay 
of  a  settlement." 
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u '  Twenty  Aoraand  pounds  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  An- 
nuities, standing  in  the  names  of  the  said  trustees/  That,"  said  Mr. 
Fairfield,  is  the  way  in  which  the  deed  will  run ;  and,  as  one  of  *  the 
said  trustees,'  I  shall  of  connetake  care  that  the  money  is  invested.  I 
shall  not  make  myself  liable  by  my  own  negligence,  depend  upon  it,  Sir 
Blake." 

" It  is  impossible," eaid  Whitmore,  "to  mistake  your  kind  intentions; 
but  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  incur  such  an  obligation  even  from  you." 

"  Blake,"  resumed  Mr.  Fairfield,  "  do  not  deprive  an  old  man  of  his 
pleasant  fancies.  They  are  all  that  is  now  left  to  me;  and  if  I  cannot 
regard  you  as  my  son,  I  am  childless  indeed." 

"  My  friend — my  second  father,"  said  Blake,  "you  must  not  mis- 
understand me ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  yield  to  all  your  wishes  without 
appearing  to  >  encroach  .upon  your  kindness." 

On  his  return  to  Stoke  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairfield,  who 
became  the  guest,  by  his  own  choice,  of  his  old  correspondent,  Mr. 
Whitmore. 

Like  the  temporary  abode  of  royalty,  the  house  was  often  watched  by 
an  idle  group,  anxious  to  set  a  sight  of  "the  gentleman  from  London" 
who  was  said  to  have  made  Blab  WHitmore  wealthy :  and,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  there  was  amongst  the  goers  the  bilious  juryman— a 
-small  draper  and\tailor— who  had  been  so  ready  to  pronounce  upon  Sir 
Jonah  (Foster?*  guihVon  his  trial  at  Hbury. 

"  He  looks  very  like  an  old  ehnpleton,"  said  the  draper,  as  Mr.  Fair- 
field made  his  appearance. 

Now  this  was  an  unfortunate  remark ;  the  aspersion  of  Mr.  Fairfield's 
intellectualities  being  so  flatly  and  unceremoniously  contradicted  by 
young  Bumphy,  a  son  of  the  constable,  an  aspiring  liberal  and  great 
admirer  of  Sir  Blake  Whitmore,  that  the  difference  in  opinion  could 
only  be  adjusted  by  six  rounds  of  hard  hitting  in  the  stable-yard  of  the 
Dove. 

As  impartial  historians  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  tailor,  though 
a  small  man  and  not  in  first-rate  condition,  did  not  fight  badly;  but  he 
was  no  match  for  the  pluck  and  activity  of  young  Bumphy,  who  was 
carried  home  in  triumph  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Green  for  evert"  very 
much  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  his  father,  who  considered  his  own 
official  dignity  compromised  by  such  an  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the 
son,  to  whom  he  looked  forward  as  his  probable  successor.  Bumphy, 
junior — a  constable  in  posse — with  a  black  eye,  and  cheered  on  by  a  rabble- 
rout,  seemed  to  his  rather  as  great  an  inconsistency  as  the  lord  chancellor 
on  the  woolsack  in  a  coalheaver's  hat. 

During  the  time  thus  occupied,  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  in 
full  activity.  The  bride-cakes  were  entrusted  to  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  Mrs.  Patience  Good ;  and  Miss  Emma  Larkin  was  again  rejoiced 
at  being  invited  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids;  though  she  could  not,  "  for 
her  part,  understand  why  the  same  compliment  should  be  paid  to  Miss 
Camp."  It  certainly  involved  a  very  nice  point  in  precedence ;  for  Miss 
Emma  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  tradesman  from  London,  while  the 
rather  of  Miss  Camp  had  been  a  tradesman  in  the  place  where  he  now 
officiated  as  a  magistrate. 
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THE  BONEERE  AT  TEMPLE-BAB* 

Sung  by  a  party  of  merry  fellows,  dressed  in  greasy  crimson  and  yellow  satin,  as  they  htm 
out  of  the  window  of  a  Fleet-street  taoern,  May,  1660. 

With  a  flagon  in  each  hand, 

And  a  bowl  before  us. 
While  the  barrel's  running  gold, 

Cavaliers,  the  chorus ! 
Lest  misfortune  enter  here, 

Let  us  now  debar  her, 
Tossing  off  Canary  cups 

With  a  Sassarara ! 

Through  the  lattice  see  the  west ' 

Like  a  burning  rubv ; 
Who  to-night  goes  sober  hence 

Shall  be  dubbed  a  booby. 
Bidder  than  that  core  of  fire 

Flash  the  gathered  torches, 
Blue 'the  bonfires  in  the  streets 

Bound  a  thousand  porches. 

Full  cops  round,  my  hearts  of  steel, 

Lads  of  trusty  mettle ; 
Split  the  chair  and  break  the  form,  • 

Chop  in  two  the  settle ; 
So  the  bonfire,  roof -tree  high, 

Leap  up  to  the  steeple, 
While  with  waving  hat  and  swords 

We  address  the  people. 

Burn  the  books  of  crop-eared  Prynn, 

Make  the  Roundheads  shiver; 
Give  a  shout  to  scare  the  rogues 

Bight  across  the  river. 
Blow  the  organ  trumpet  loud, 

Set  the  mad  bells  clashing, 
Bedden  all  the  stones  of  Cheap 

With  the  wine-cup's  splashing. 

Traitors  who  to-night  retire 

Cheek  unflushea  and  sober, 
111  drench  with  this  metal  can 

Of  the  brown  October. 
Drain  the  tun,  yes,  every  drop, 

Then  split  up  the  barrel, 
Beat  the  pewter  till  it's  flat, 

Chorus  to  the  carol. 

Cavaliers  upon  your  knees, 

Here's  a  health  to  heroes  ; 
Jenkin,  when  I  give  the  sign, 

Fire  the  patarreros. 
.Blow  the  trumpets  till  they  burst, 

Welcome  to  the  Stuart, 
Slit  his  weasand  who  will  dare 

To  say  he's  not  a  true  heart. 
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lift  the  stone  up,  tear  Noll  oat, 

Lop  his  head  and  swing  it 
*  From  the  triple  Tyburn-tree, 

Where  with  groans  we  bring  it. 
Shake  old  Whitehall  with  the  roar 

Till  the  windows  clatter, 
Then  the  bones  of  Oliver 

On  the  dunghill  scatter. 

Open  throw  the  prison  doors, 
.   jBree  the  wounded  troopers — 
When  the  Brewer's  sword  is  snapt, 

Shall  the  brave  be  droopers  ? 
Lead  them  out  into  the  sun, 

Let  them  feel  the  breezes ; 
Crowd  around  them  with  the  cup, 

For  their  life-blood  freezes. 

Even  let  the  crosses  red 

Be  for  once  forgotten ; 
Let  the  dving  hear  us  shout 

Ere  he  s  black  and  rotten; 
Bound  the  plague-pit  cry  and  sing; 

Let  the  wine  elate  us ; 
Wine's  the  balm  for  blain  and  bofl, 

The  real  Mithridates. 

Now  they  grind  the  Tyburn  axe, 

Sing  the  song  of  Winn, 
So  it  tjierce  the  prison-bars 

While  the  graves  are  digging. 
Vane  turns  pale  to  hear  the  hiss 

Of  a  thousand-headed  adder, 
While  his  sour  face,  black  and  calm, 

Makes  the  rabble  madder. 

Fire  the  muskets  all  at  once, 

Snap  off  every  pistol, 
Wave  the  glasses  in  the  sun, 

And  then  smash  the  crystal ; 
Drag  the  dusty  maypole  out, 

Ring  it  round  with  blossom ; 
Throw  your  caps  into  the  air, 

As  for  banners  toss  'em. 

Bear  the  pole,  and  let  us  dance 

Hand-in-hand  in  chorus; 
Bid  the  piper  blow  his  best. 

Strutting  on  before  us. 
Bang  the  cans  upon  the  board, 

Cadence  to  the  roaring 
Of  the  crowds  who  with  the  Rump 

Down  Fleet-street  are  pouring. 

Swing  me  in  my  sword-belt  up 

If  I  do  not  clamour 
Louder  than  the  merry  din 

Of  the  pewterer's  hammer. 
Thin-cheeked  debtors  from  the  Fleet, 

Bed-eyed,  hungry-hearted, 
Cry  for  very  joy  to  think 

Bed-nosed  Noll  departed. 
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Wave  the  flag  until  it  split, 

Break  up  all  the  benches, 
Bound  the  fires  that  roast  the  Rump 

Kiss  the  laughing  wenches. 
Fling  broad  pieces  to  the  crowd,  ' 

Let  them  fight  and  trample, 
Every  starving  caitiff  soon    ' 

Will  have  counters  ample. 

Tories!  hearts  of  steel  and  gold, 

Flash  your  swords  to  heaven, 
Now  the  Brewer's  dead  and  gone 

With  his  bitter  leaven. 
Shout  until  the  steeples  shake, 

And  the  bells  are  swinging, 
Every  bell  in  every  house 

Should  be  set  a-ringing. 

King  from  Cheapside  unto  Paul's, 

Right  to  Piccadilly, 
Wave  the  flap  from  Temple-bar 

To  where  Holborn's  hilly; 
From  the  Barbican  to  Bow, 

Up  the  Strand  to  Charing, 
All  along  the  Surrey  side 

Are  the  bonfires  flaring. 

Gracious-street  to  Crooked-lane, 

Eastcheap  to  Old  Jewry, 
Whitefriars,  too,  is  all  alive, 

Ram-alley  shouts  in  fury. 
At  the  Compter  window  see 

All  the  rogues  are  staring, 
The  very  gaoler's  wakened  up 

By  the  torches  flaring. 

Right  from  Stratford  to  the  Thames, 

Then  away  to  Clapham, 
Bring  the  war-drums,  strain  them  tight, 

Then  with  cudgel  rap  'em ; 
Clash  the  brass  and  raise  a  din, 

Maddening  the  Quakers, 
Leave  beside  the  grave  the  dead, 

All  ye  undertakers. 

Let  the  baker's  cheek  grow  red, 

And  the  butcher's  redder, 
Make  the  blacksmith  leave  his  forge, 

Smithfield  hind  his  wedder ; 
Carpenters  the  coffin  leave, 

Half  made  do  for  traitors, 
If  a  Crophead  dare  to  frown, 

Hang  him  in  his  gaiters. 

Now  then  drink  till  we  grow  blind, 

And  our  voices  fail  us, 
When  the  spirits  of  the  wine 

All  at  once  assail  us. 
Then  let  jug  and  table  fall, 

Pile  the  cups  who  love  us; 
Let  the  topers  sober  left 

Sing  a  dirge  above  us. 
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THE  ALCHEMIST'S  DAUGHTER. 

FROK  TBS  GHRMAir  OF  B.  W.  COJTEBSflA. 

By  Mrs.  Bushby. 
PartH. 

Thbee  years  had  thus  quietly  passed  since  Wolfs  sudden  disappear- 
ance, without  any  particular  event  taking  place;  Maria's  only  com- 
£  anions  were  Susanna,  her  child — and  the  remembrance  of  his  father ; 
er  only  amusement,  when  the  weather  allowed  of  it,  was  a  walk  to  a 
lonely  farm-house  not  far  from  the  city. 

She  was  sitting  there  one  day  on  a  bank  near  the  garden,  while  little 
Rudolf  ran  back  and  forwards,  and  brought  her  wild  flowers,  which  she 
formed  into  wreaths  for  him,  when  he  came  running  to  her  with  a  lily  on 
its  stalk.  "  How  did  you  get  this  pretty  flower  ?"  Maria  asked,  in  some 
aurprise. 

"  Yon  man  there  plucked  it  for  me,"  replied  the  child. 

Maria  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  and  observed  a  young  sun- 
burnt face,  with  black  hair  streaming  in  disorder  over  it,  peeping  through 
the  neighbouring  bushes.     She  became  alarmed,  and  sprang  up  to  go. 

"  Stay,  Madonna,  stay !"  cried  the  young  stranger.  "  You  have  no 
cause  for  fear."  He  came  forward  with  his  anas  crossed  on  his  breast, 
and  stood  before  her  in  an  humble  attitude. 

Maria  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  He  had  a  tall,  slender  figure,  and 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  past  the  years  of  boyhood. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  you  ?'  he  asked, 
in  a  gentle  voice.  Maria  smiled.  Then,  coming  forward,  he  cast  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  her,  and  said : 

"  In  my  native  land  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  which  she 
is  represented  with  a  lily  on  its  stalk  in  her  hand.  As  a  child  I  used 
often  to  pray  before  that  image.  I  saw  you  sitting  among  flowers,  and 
that  the  lily  should  not  be  wanting,  I  plucked  one  in  the  adjacent 
garden." 

"  Who  are  you  T  asked  Maria,  colouring  and  embarrassed.  "  And 
what  brings  you  here?" 

"My  name  is  Antonio,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "My  good  fortune 
brought  me  here.  I  have  found  what  was  seeking — yourself — and  no 
one  else — you  are — Maria        " 

Susanna  just  then  made  her  appearance,  coming  towards  them ; 
Antonio  sprang  up,  seized  one  of  Maria's  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  cried, 
"  This  is  the  olive-branch  which  I  shall  carry  home — all  grief  shall  now 
be  at  an  end.  Farewell,  Madonna — and  when  you  are  happy  think  of 
me !"  He  disappeared  instantly  amidst  the  bushes  ;  Maria  looked  in 
amazement  after  him,  and  on  her  return  home,  as  she  was  standing  at 
the  window  thinking  over  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  she  fancied  she 
perceived  him  in  the  twilight  gliding  slowly  past  her  house. 

A  presentiment  took  possession  of  her  mind,  which,  often  as  she  had 
been  disappointed,  and  blasted  as  her  hopes  had  been,  she  could  not  dis- 
miss— this  secret  feeling  it  was,.,  perhaps,  which  determined  her  to  walk 
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again  next  day  to  the  farm-house.  But  the  morning  rote  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  weather  had  changed,  and  a  heavy,  unbroken  nun  continued 
all  day. 

It  was  evening,  and  Maria  was  alone  with  her  little  boy,  who  on  that 
day,  contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  was  very  unwilling  to  go  to  bed.     She 


had  gone  for  a  moment  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  had  left  the  child 
playing  in  the  parlour,  when  he  suddenly  came  running  after  her,  seined 
her  hand,  and  cried  out  joyfully,  "  Come,  mother,  come — my  father  is 


here!" 

A  thrill  of  delight  shot  through  Maria's  soul.  "  Of  what  are  you 
dreaming,  child?"  she  asked.  But  the  little  boy  pulled  her  lustily  into 
the  other  room,  and  she  beheld  standing  there  a  tall  man,  of  noble 
appearance,  and  richly  dressed.  "  This  is  not  your  father,  my  boy  V  she 
cried.  And  turning  to  the  stranger,  Bhe  asked,  politely,  "  Whom  do  you 
seek  here  ?     Can  we  render  you  any  service  ?" 

But  approaching  her  with  open  arms,  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  "Maria,  do  you  really  not  know  me?"  She  immediately 
recognised  Wolfs  voice.  The  present  and  the  oast— joy  and  sorrow — 
all  rushed  together  into  her  mind,  and  agitated  her  so  much,  that  her 
heart  throbbed  wildly,  her  knees  shook,  and  ajie  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  Wolf  not  sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Maria !"  he  exclaimed,  sadly,  "  can  your  pure  eyes  not  endure  the 
sight  of  me?" 

Maria  raised  her  eyes,  looked  at  him,  laid  her  head  unon  his  breast, 
and  burst  into  tears.  "  You  have  been  long  absent,9'  sue  murmured, 
softly. 

"  Ah !  why  do  you  remind  me  of  this  V9  he  cried.  "  It  has  been  a 
terrible  time— ail  this  past  period  ;  I  have  struggled  through  it  as  if  I 
had  been  fighting  a  tiger.  But  heaven  .opens  on  me  again,  and  a  new 
life  is  beginning.9 

"  You  see  now,  mother,  I  was  right,"  interrupted  Rudolf.  "  I  knew 
he  was  my  father.  Somebody  told  me  last  night  that  he  would  come  to- 
day. 

"  And  that  lovely  boy  ?"  cried  Wolf.     "  Mariar-that  boy  ?" 

"  He  is  your  own/'  replied  Maria,  in  a  low  voice,  and  blushing  deeply. 

Wolf,  on  hearing  this,  caught  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  held  him  high 
in  the  air,  then  kissed  his  rosy  mouth  and  his  fair  forehead,  while  tears 
streamed  over  his  dark  cheeks.  He  folded  the  mother  and  the  child  in 
the  same  embrace— his  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  he 
eeald  not  satisfy  himself  by  gaaing  at  them,  and  as  if  intoxicated  by  his 
happiness. 

The  child  smiled  gaily,  and,  devoid  of  all  fear  or  uneasiness,  flung  his 
little  arms  round  die  necks  of  his  father  and  mother. 

"  Oh  ye  angels !"  exclaimed  Wolf.  "  Ye  must  and  shall  lead  me  back 
to  my  lost  paradise.  God's  having  vouchsafed  to  me  this  child,  is  a 
token  that  I  shall  be  received  again  into  His  grace." 

Susanna  came  in  at  that  moment,  but  neither  did  she  know  Wolf 
again  ;  for,  even  more  than  his  proud  carriage,  his  rich  dress  and  his 
sunburnt  features,  thick  whiskers  and  moustaches  upon  his  cheeks  ou<l 
upper  lip  quite  altered  his  appearance. 

When  the  first  tumults  of  joy  and  surprise  had  somewhat  subsided, 
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and  they  were  all  calmer,  Susanna  inquired  what  had  detained  him  so 
long  away  from  them,  and  where  he  had  been  all  the  time. 

"There  are  many  things,"  replied  Wolf,  while  his  countenance, 
darkened  suddenly,  "  which  can  be  done,  but  cannot  so  easily  be  explained. 
If  every  man  were  to  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions  for  a  series  of  years,  I  fear  very  few  would  go  through  the 
ordeal  with  much  credit  to  themselves,  or  advantage  to  their  hearers. 
I  used  to  work  with  a  hammer  and  tools  at  one  time,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause ;  "  now  I  wield  a  sword.  I  was  once  a  poor  devil,  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  been  contented  to  have  remained  so,"  he  said,' with  a  scorn- 
ful, angry  laugh.  "  But  times  have  changed,  I  hope.  Enough  of  this, 
however.  Will  you  insist  upon  mixing  drops  of  bitter  gall  with  my  cup 
of  happiness  ?" 

"  No—oh  no !"  said  Susanna.  "  I  don't  want  to  know  anything.  I 
shall  not  ask  another  question.  Only  do  remain  with  us  from  this  time 
forth." 

He  took  the  child  up  again  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  cried,  "  God 
has  here  bestowed  on  me  a  sign  of  His  returning  mercy*  I  have  done 
now  with  wildness  and  folly.  I  shall  look  out  for  a  home  to  which  I  caa 
take  my  wife." 

The  warbling  of  a  nightingale  was  at  that  moment  heard  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  window. 

"  It  is  Antonio,"  said  Wolf  to  Maria.  "  He  is  a  smart  lad,  and  much 
attached  to  me.  You  also  may  safely  trust  him.  But  he  is  calling  me. 
I  must  away." 

Maria  threw  her  arms  round  him  to  detain  him,  and  Susanna  ex* 
claimed,  "  What !  still  no  peace  and  quiet  ?" 

"  It  is  not  yet  granted  to  me,"  replied  Wolf,  "  to  come  and  to  go 
according  to  my  own  pleasure.  The  tiger  is  not  yet  dead.  But  to* 
morrow  evening  I  hope  to  be  here  again,  and  to  remain  longer." 

He  took  leave  of  Maria  and  the  little  Rudolf;  but  when  he  was  at  the 
door  he  returned  again— -kissed  the  child's  brow,  pressed  Maria's  hand 
to  his  heart  and  to  his  lips,  while  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of 
this  happiness !"    He  then  hastily  quitted  the  house. 

"  He  is  very  much  changed,  and  I  don't  think  for  the  better.  There 
is  something-  very  strange  in  his  appearance,"  said  Susanna. 

But  Maria  did  not  hear  her  remarks,  for  she  was  kneeling  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  stood  on  a  little  household  altar  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  was  offering  up  glowing  thanks  to  Heaven  in- 
stead of  the  prayerful  appeals  which,  in  her  grief  and  desolation,  she  had 
been  wont  to  address  to  her  Creator.  Every  feeling  of  her  heart  was  at 
that  moment  overpowered  by  gratitude  and  joy ;  and  only  like  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  distant  lightning,  which  almost  passes  unnoticed,  there 
now  and  then  broke  a  dim  foreboding  of  evil  over  the  buoyant  gladness 
of  her  soul.  

Wolf  joined  them  now  almost  every  evening.  His  manners  were 
generally  cheerful,  and  sometimes  even  lively.  He  seemed  to  give  his 
whole  heart  to  the  pleasure  of  being  with  those  so  beloved  by  him.  Only 
occasionally  some  painful  remembrances  in  the  past  seemed  to  flash 
across  his  mind,  and  the  recurrence    f  these  unwelcome  reminiscences 
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„__  always  known  by  his  either  suddenly  falling  into  gloomy  silence,  or, 
.what  still  more  distressed  Maria,  his  affecting  a  degree  of  forced  gaiety, 
daring  which  his  fits  of  strange  wild  laughter  almost  savoured  of 
insanity. 

He  became  tenderly  attached  to  the  little  Rudolf,  his  affection  for 
whom  seemed  daily  to  increase.  He  played  with  him,  related  tales  and 
anecdotes  to  him,  and  seemed  quite  devoted  to  him.  In  the  boy  he 
found  an  intelligent  little  playtnate,  for  the  child's  understanding  was 
unusually  advanced  for  his  early  years. 

One  day  the  child  said  to  his  father,  "  May  I  tell  you  a  story  now  ? 
What  shall  it  be  ?  About  the  good  little  boy  that  God  took  to  himself  ? 
or  about  the  wicked  robber  ? — he  who  broke  a  large  pearl  which  he 
had  stolen,  and  when  he  was  about  to  utter  a  naughty  curse,  he  saw  in 
the  pearl  a  picture — it  was  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross.  You  know 
all  about  JERm,  of  course  ?"  The  child  then  ran  to  his  mother's  room, 
and  speedily  returned  with  a  small  crucifix  in  his  hand.  It  was  the 
aame  that  Wolf  had  formerly  presented  to  Maria.  "  See,  this  is  God's 
son  upon  the  cross  I"  added  the  child.  "  And  the  robber  began  to  think 
how  baA[  he  had  been  ;  then  he  was  sorry  for  his  sins,  and  he  repented  ; 
and  he  spent  twenty  years  in  prayers.  So  God  forgave  him,  for  his 
son's  sake." 

*  Wolf  took  the  crucifix,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  it ;  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  sat  a  long  time,  plunged,  as  it  were,  in 
deep  reflection.  He  then  raised  the  crucifix  in  his  clasped  hands,  looked 
up  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,  "  For  thy  son,  Jesus 
Christ's  sake  P 

"  Do  you  remember  that  still  V*  said  Maria,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards. 

"  Ah !  that  was  a  happy  time,"  he  replied,  "  when  I  was  working  at 
that  little  cross,  and  devotion,  love,  and  inspiration — like  a  sacred 
Trinity — held  sway  in  my  heart !  Willingly  would  I  purchase  back 
that  time  with  my  best  blood ;  but  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword 
stands  ever  prominent  to  drive  the  fallen  back.'9 

Susanna  sought  from  this  speech  to  lead  the  conversation  to  former 
times.  She  reminded  Wolf  of  many  little  circumstances  which  took 
place  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  love,  and  afterwards  she  tried  cunningly 
to  take  advantage  of  his  softened  mood,  and  attempted  to  coax  from  him 
an  account  not  only  of  what  he  had  been  about  since  he  left  them,  but 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  gifts  which  he, 
at  almost  every  visit,  so  munificently  bestowed,  but  which  Jtfaria  ac- 
cepted with  a  greater — though  secret— reluctance,  that  they  were  really 
rich  and  costly.  But  he  skilfully  eluded  all  hints,  allusions,  and  indirect 
queries,  and  even  his  place  of  residence  remained  a  secret. 

He  always  came  when  it  was  dark,  well  armed,  and  always  took  his 
departure  before  midnight    The  house  where  Maria  resided  was  situated 
in  the  suburbs.     On  his  leaving  them  that  evening,  Susanna  asked  him 
if  he  were  not  afraid  on  such  a  dark  night  to  cross  the  fields,  9ar 1™** 
was  again  much  talk  of  the  Black  Huntsman,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  had 
been  seen  in  that  neighbourhood ;  he  looked  at  her  with  a  peculiar 
expression,  and  replied,  "Oh,  it  is  all  over  <with  him  I    Besides,    Y** 
added,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  people  have  much  less  to  tear  from 
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robbers  than  from  the  evil  propensities  of  their  own  hearts,  which  assault 
them  like  armed  foes,  and  rob  them  of  their  most  valuable  jewel — namely, 
their  peaoe  of  mind !" 

An  excursion  to  the  farm  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  had  often 
been  proposed  when  the  weather  should  be  favourable,  and  as  little 
Rudolf  was  most  anxious  to  go,  it  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  But 
when  the  next  day  came,  Maria  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  take  him 
there,  which  was  increased  by  his  not  having  been  very  well  the  first 
part  of  the  morning.  Susanna,  however,  made  so  light  of  the  child's 
indisposition,  and  laughed  so  much  at  her  scruples,  while  the  little 
fellow  himself  besought  her  so  earnestly  not  to  disappoint  him,  that  she 
gave  way,  though  a  foreboding  of  evil,  out  of  which  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  reason  herself,  still  haunted  her  mind. 

Wolf  and  Maria  sat  on  a  rising  ground  behind  the  farm.  A  mild 
breeae  played  around  them,  while  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
illumined  the  green  valley,  and  danced  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  a 
river,  which,  with  gentle  munnurings,  flowed  nearer  the  foot  of  the 
bank.  A  sweet  repose  pervaded  the  whole  landscape,  and  Wolf  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  peaceful  calm.  He  sat  with  his  arm  round  Maria, 
while  their  child  played  at  their  feet.  He  was  telling  her  that  he  hoped, 
ere  long,  to  take  her  to  a  pleasant  home,  far  from  her  present  abode,  and 
was  depicting,  in  glowing  colours,  the  happiness  they  would  then  enjoy, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  singing  near  them. 

M  It  is  my  nightingale !"  cried  Wolf,  smiling ;  and  as  Maria  looked  up, 
the  beheld  Antonio  perched  on  one  of  the  nighest  branches  of  m  tree 
near,  where  he  was  swaying  himself  back  and  forwards,  while  he  enngr— 

"  In  the  air  wild  storms  are  wailing, 
O'er  the  skies  dark  clouds  are  sailing. 

Whence  come  they  ?    Do  ye  know  F— 

Can  ye  tell  where  they  go? 
With  unseen  foes  the  heart  is  striving, 
Passions  through  its  veins  are  driving. 

Whence  come  they P    Can  ve  say?-— 

To  conquer  them,  go  pray  r 

He  descended  the  tree  immediately  after  he  had  finished  his  song, 
saluted  his  master  and  Maria,  then  devoting  himself  to  little  Rudolf,  he 
plucked  flowers  for  him,  wove  wreaths  for  him,  and  out  sticks  from 
the  twigs  of  the  trees  for  him,  while  he,  by  degrees,  took  the  child 
farther  and  farther  away.  Wolf  and  Maria,  who  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation, did  not  observe  all  this.  Suddenly  Maria  saw  two  armed 
men,  of  ferocious  aspect,  make  their  way  through  an  adjoining  thicket 
She  pointed  them  out  to  Wolf;  who,  apparently  halt  alarmed,  half 
incensed,  sprang  up,  and  hastily  approached  them.  Although  Maria 
could  not  overhear  a  word  of  their  long  conversation,  she  perceived  from 
their  angry  gestures  that  they  were  quarrelling  with  each  other.  She 
was  apprehensive  of  some  mischief  and  got  up,  intending  to  go  and  call 
Antonio.  At  that  moment  she  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  river  a  cry 
of  terror,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  missed  little  Rudolf.  Her  eyes 
wandered  anxiously  round  on  all  sides.  Wolf  also  had  heard  that 
piercing  shriek  ;  she  observed  that  he  turned  quickly  round,  wrung  his 
hands  as  if  horror-struck,  and  rushed  down  the  hill  towards  the  place 
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whence  the  yoke  had  appeared  to  proceed.  She  also  made  her  way 
through  the  bushes  in  the  same  direction,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
open  space,  she  beheld  Antonio  wading  with  some  difficulty  through  the 
stream  towards  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  with  the  help  of  Wolf,  who 
reached  the  spot  at  that  moment,  rescue  Rudolf  from  the  water. 
Screaming  wildly,  she  ran  forwards.  The  bov  lay  exhausted  in  his 
lather's  aims :  Maria  took  him  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  Then 
Wolf  raised  his  hands  gratefully  towards  heaven,  as  if  offering  up 
thanks  for  the  safety  of  his  child ;  but  immediately  after — apparently 
just  struck  with  the  misfortune  which  had  threatened  him— he  snatched  a 
dagger  from  his  belt,  and  looking  with  glaring  eyes  at  Antonio,  he 


"  Wretch  \  what  have  you  done  ?"  Maria,  trembling  with  agitation, 
seised  his  arm  and  held  it  fast,  while  Antonio  related  that  he  and  the 
little  boy  had  been  looking  for  pebbles  on  the  hank  of  die  river,  when 
Rudolf  had  suddenly  slipped  his  foot  and  fallen  into  the  water,  and  that 
he  on  the  instant  sprang  in  after  him,  and  had  laid  hold  of  him.  "  When 
I  heard  the  child' scream,"  he  added,  and  looked  round,  "it  appeared  to 
jne  as  if  I  saw  a  large  black  hand  dragging  the  boy  beneath  the  water; 
but  that  was  not  a  time  for  any  supernatural  fears,  and  I  would  .hare 
icsened  the  child  from  the  grasp  of  the  devil  himsel£" 

Maria  shuddered.  Wolf  held  out  his  hand  to  Antonio,  who  took  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  breast.  Little  Rudolf,  meantime,  began  to  cry,  and  to 
ehiver  with  cold  in  his  wet  olothes.  There  was  no  assistance  to  be  got 
near,  for  the  farm  people  were  at  that  hour  all  away  in  the  fields,  and 
these  was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  town. 
Wolf  took  Antonio  aside  and  spoke  in  secret  to  him  for -a  few  moments, 
then,  lifting  up  Abe  child  in  his  arms,  .he  hastened  hesnewards,  accompa- 
nied by  Maria. 

The  closer  they  approaohed  to  the  town  the  snoxe  Rudolf  cried,  till  at 
length  Wolf  walked  so  fast  that  Maria  could  no  longer  keep  up  with  him, 
and  when  he  reached  the  town,  thinking  only  of  his  suffering  child,  he 
forgot  his  usual  caution  so  much,  that  he  took  the  shortest  way  to  Maria's 
house,  though  that  lay  through  the  principal  street.  Every  one  who  mat 
him,  and  beheld  the  extinguished-  looking  and  well-armed  man  hurrying 
along,  tenderly  carrying  a  weeping  child,  looked  in  amazement,  and  stood 
gaminr  after  him. 

When  he  got  to  the  house  he  instantly  despatched  Susanna  for  a  phy- 
sician, undressed  the  child  himself,  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  then 
charged  Maria,  who  had  just  reached  home,  to  take  the  utmost  care  of 
Rudolf  informed  her  that  indispensable  business  compelled  him  to  quit 
her  and  his  dear  boy,  of  whom  he  took  a  most  affectionate  leave,  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  his  bedside  to  caress  him  and  bid  him  good-by. 
He  promised  to  come  again  next  day. 

Poor  little  Rudolf  had  passed  from  his  fit  of  shivering  and  ague  into  a 
burning  fever.  The  doctor  who  had  been  sent  for  declared  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  serious  illness,  which,  though  not  the  consequence  of  his  un- 
fortunate immersion  in  the  river,  was  without  doubt  much  increased  by 
it  Maria  remembered  her  great  reluctance  to  make  the  little  excursion 
— a  reluctance  which  she  now  saw  so  sadly  justified — and  she  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  having  given  way.  She  and  Susanna  passed  a  wakeful 
night  by  the  couch  of  the  little  sufferer,  who  lay  in  a  restless  sleep,  and 
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Beemed  to  be  haunted  by  disagreeable  dreams.  He  spoke  rapidly  in  his 
sleep,  and  often  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  scream.  After  being  awake  a 
little  while  he  would  hold  his  mother's  hand  fast,  and  ask  for  his  father; 
then  drop  off  into  uneasy  slumber  again. 

The  next  day  Antonio  came  with  a  message  from  his  master  to  in- 
quire for  the  child,  and  to  tell  Maria  that  he  would  be  unavoidably  de- 
tained away  for  a  little  time,  but  he  hoped  to  be  back  by  eight  days  at 
furthest  Antonio  seemed  uneasy  and  anxious,  and  when  he  left  Maria 
tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes. 

Little  Rudolf,  in  the  mean  time,  became  worse  day  after  day.  He  was 
labouring  under  a  violent  fever,  and  lay  almost  insensible,  and  the  phy- 
sician began  to  look  very  grave.  At  intervals  of  returning  consciousness 
the  poor  child  called  anxiously  for  his  father. 

"  Send  a  message  to  my  father,  dear  mother,"  he  often  urged  in  his 
weak  voice,  "  that  he  may  come  and  see  how  ill  his  little  boy  is.  Is  my 
father  angry  with  me  that  he  won't  come?"  he  would  ask.  "What 
have  I  done?" 

Thus  day  succeeded  to  day,  each  fraught  with  anxiety  and  grief.  The 
seventh  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  and  Wolf  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance, neither  had  Antonio  come  again.  During  the  wretched  nights 
when  Maria,  relieving  Susanna's  watch  by  the  sick-bed,  remained  awake, 
she  would  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  pray  earnestly  that  if  possible, 
she  might  not  have  to  drain  that  bitter  cup.  Her  whole  soul  was  bound 
up  in  the  life  of  her  child,  and  if  thai  was  to  be  taken,  she  felt  that  her 
heart  would  break. 

Daring  the  course  of  the  night  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  days 
Rudolf  seemed  to  rouse  suddenly  from  the  sort  of  trance  in  which  he  had 
been  lying  for  several  hours.  Maria  was  supporting  him  in  her  arms j  he 
looked  round  the  room  and  exclaimed  : 

u  Am  I  still  here,  then  ?  Do  not  cry,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  when  he 
observed  Maria's  tears,  "  I  am  so  well  and  so  happy.  I  have  been  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  full  of  delightful  flowers ;  little  angels  were  playing  with 
me,  and  plucked  the  flowers  for  me.  I  will  give  them  to  you.  But  where 
are  the  flowers  7* 

He  looked  about  for  them.  Maria  sobbed  so  much  that  she  could  not 
speak  to  him.     He  fell  back  again  upon  his  pillow. 

"  It  is  so  dark  here,"  he  murmured,  after  a  pause.  "  In  yon  garden 
the  sun  was  shining  so  brightly.  Come  with  me,  dear  mother ;  I  am 
going  back  there — come  with  me  I"  He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  for  a 
time  quite  still;  then  he  opened  them  again,  and  said,  "  If  my  father  does 
not  come  now  he  will  not  find  me.  Oh,  let  him  make  haste  ;  be  shall  go 
with  me  too."  After  a  few  moments  he  fell  asleep,  and  his  poor  mother 
felt  hope  springing  up  within  her  when  she  saw  how  tranquil  he  seemed. 
But  towards  morning  he  began  to  be  very  restless,  and  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  which  snook  his  infant  frame  most  dreadfully. 

Maria  awakened  Susanna,  and  together,  in  unutterable  anguish,  they 
watched  over  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  child.  Just  as  the  first  rosy 
gleam  of  the  morning's  light  shone  into  the  sick  chamber,  little  Rudolf 
opened  his  fading  eyes,  and  in  the  faintest  voice  asked, 

"  Is  my  father  not  here  yet?"  Then,  turning  to  his  mother  with  an 
angelic  smile,  and  whispering,  "  I  am  going ;  come  soon,  mother !"  he 
heaved  a  gentle  sigh,  and  all  was  over. 
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Maria  threw  herself  into  the  nearest  chair  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  -  Susanna  bent  over  the  body  of  the 
child  and  closed  its  eyes ;  then  weeping,  she  knelt  down  to  pray.  But 
the  bereaved  mother  shed  no  tear,  uttered  no  word.  In  this  state  she  re* 
mained  for  some  time,  until  the  broad  daylight  glared  upon  the  pale  little 
corpse.  This  light  aroused  her  from  her  stupor.  She  sprang  forward  to 
shut  out  the  unwelcome  sunbeams,  then  throwing  herself  upon  the  body 
of  her  child,  her  feelings  found  vent  in  a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 

"God  has  taken  him  to  himself!"  cried  Susanna,  "to  that  celestial 
garden  of  which  he  had  already  shown  him  a  glimpse.  He  is  now 
wandering  amidst  joys  and  peace  which  will  be  everlasting,  while  we  are 
still  surrounded  by  night  and  darkness." 

"  Pray  to  God  with  me,"  replied  Maria,  "  that  I  may  soon  be  permitted 
to  fulfil  my  child's  wish,  aod  follow  him  into  eternity." 

Towards  evening  they  arranged  everything  about  the  little  corpse,  put 
a  white  garment  on  it,  and  strewed  flowers  over  the  bed.  Maria  placed 
round  the  head  a  garland  of  rosemary,  myrtle,  and  roses,  and  so  much 
expression  still  lingered  in  the  pale  face,  that  she  could  hardly  persuade 
herself  he  was  indeed  gone.  She  could  not  help  feeling  his  cold  hands, 
and  listening  for  that  gentle  breath  which  had  been  yielded  up  to  Him 
from  whence  it  came. 

At  that  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  Susanna  went 
to  open  it,  and  Wolf  unexpectedly  entered.  Maria  groaned  deeply  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and,  turning  away,  wrung  her  hands. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  asked  in  alarm.  "Why  are  you  both 
weeping  ?    My  boy ! — how  is  he  ?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Is  he  seriously  ill?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "Ah!  I  feared  this,  1 
was  so  uneasy  about  him." 

He  looked  inquiringly  around  the  room,  and  then  walked  towards  the 
bed.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  flowers,  a  terrible  misgiving  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  He  stopped,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  move 
another  step,  but  his  gaze  seemed  riveted  on  the  object  before  him. 
Susanna  went  up  to  him,  took  his  hand,  and"  said,  "  Be  a  man,  unhappy 
father !     Your  child  has  left  you.     He  is  with  his  God !" 

Starting  forward  he  beheld  the  pale  little  figure  lying  amidst  the  roses, 
in  the  deep  quietude  of  death ;  he  then  sank  on  the  ground,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  cloak.  Thus  he  lay  for  a  long  time,  until  Maria  came 
to  him  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  ;  when  he  raised  his  head, 
and  casting  an  imploring  look  towards  heaven,  he  leaned  upon  her 
shoulder  and  burst  into  tears.  After  a  few  moments  they  bent  together 
awer  the  little  corpse,  and  Wolf  kissed  over  and  over  the  cold  pale  lips 
and  the  small  stiffened  hands.  Maria  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  Wolf 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in 
supplication  also.  But  the  expression  of  his  countenance  suddenly 
changing,  he  started  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  thick,  hoarse  voice : 

"  No,  no !  I  cannot  pray — I  will  not  pray !  God  has  rejected  me,  for 
he  has  taken  my  child  from  me !  Thou  inexorable  Judge  on  High ! 
let,  then,  the  sword  of  vengeance  fell  upon  me.  Behold:  I  am  ready 
to  meet  it !" 

He  turned  towards  the  body  of  the  child.    "  I  looked  upon  that  young 
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being  as  a  gift  from  God— as  a  sign  of  His  returning  grace-  Ah !  I  feel 
that  lore  to  that  child  would  have  reclaimed  me— that  it  would  hare 
aaved  me  here  and  hereafter.  Madman  that  I  am !  Had  I  deserved 
this  mercy?  Alas !  the  innocent  child  has  been  blasted  by  my  very  pre- 
sence—it has  killed  him  1  God  bas  snatched  him  from  my  blood-stained 
bands,  that  the  breathing  of  my  spirit  should  not  poison  his  soul.  He 
has  extinguished  the  last  star  which  shone  on  me  from  a  heaven  of 
mercy,  and  turns  His  countenance  from  me,  leaving  me  in  the  darkest 
gloom  of  night" 

Maria  went  to  him  and  affectionately  took  his  hand.  But  he  snatched 
it  hastily  from  her. 

"  Touch  not  this  hand/'  he  cried,  "thou  guiltless  and  pious  one  !  I 
am  a  monster — rejected  and  accursed  of  God.  My  proximity  brings 
destruction.  Clasp  not  my  hand — it  will  drag  thee  down  with  me  to  the 
bottomless  pis.  Heaven  is  closed  to  me,  and  hell  is  yawning  to  engulf 
me.  Look  at  this  hand."  He  seized  Maria's  arm,  and  drew  her  a  tew 
jstans  towards  die  window,  while,  in  a  voice  which  had  sank  to  a  hoarse 
whisper,  he  ea^aimed,  "  It  was  this  hand  that  murdered  thy  father  !" 

«  God  of  Heaven  !"  shrieked  Susanna.  Wolf  rushed  like  a  maniac 
from  the  house. 

The  frightful  confession  had  completely  stunned  Maria  ;  she  stood  like 
a  statue,  and  as  if  bereft  of  reason  and  life.  Susanna  almost  carried  her 
to  an  easv-tchair,  and  placed  her  gently  in  is.  Maria  allowed  Susanna  to 
do  anything  she  pleased  with  her,  sat  perfectly  still,  took  no  interest  in 
Anything,  and  did  not  speak  a  single  word  even  in  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion. In  this  state  of  apparent  stupefaction  she  remained  also  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  not  even  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  pre- 
parations for  her  child's  funeral.  It  was  only  when  the  coffin  was  about 
to  be  closed  that  she  seemed  to  awaken  to  any  consciousness  ;  she  then 
rose,  tottered  towards  it,  kissed  the  corpse  of  her  child,  and  remained 
apparently  engaged  in  silent  prayer  until  the  coffin-lid  was  screwed  down; 
— then  she  returned  calmly  to  her  seat,  .and  became  as  unheeding  of  all 
around  her  as  before.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Susanna  could  force  her 
to  take  any  nourishment. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  days.  At  length  Antonio  in- 
terrupted the  solitude  of  her  abode  ;  he  brought  a  message  from  his  master, 
entreating  Maria  to  see  him  once  more,  if  she  could  possibly  endure  to 
look  upon  him.  This  seemed  to  arouse  her  as  if  from  a  deep  trance.  A 
slight  colour  tinged  her  pale  cheeks.  "Let  him  come  1"  she  said;  "I 
will  not  forsake  him." 

"Not  forsake  him!"  cried  Susanna,  when  Antonio,  after  kissing 
Maria's  hand,  had  taken  his  departure.  "  Not  forsake  him  !  After  all 
the  misery  that  he  has  brought  upon  you  ?" 

"  Unfortunate  man  !"  said  Maria.  "  Was  it  not  on  my  account  that 
he  plunged  into  guilt  ?  I  am  therefore  bound  to  him.  Heaven  frowns 
on  him — the  world  has  cast  him  off ;  there  is  but  one  being  on  earth  to 
care  for  him — his  only  refuge  is  in  my  heart.  No — I  will  not  forsake 
him,  but  try  to  lead  his  soul  to  repentance  and  salvation." 

When  Wolf  shortly  after  returned,  Maria  rose,  and  with  tottering 
steps  approached  him  ;  but  when  she  looked  at  his  pale  countenance  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  some  sudden  feeling  seemed  to  come  over  her,  and  stand- 
ing  still,  she  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 
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1  Too  ako  turn  from  me  and  abjure  me,  Maria  !*  exclaimed  Wolf, 
sadly.  "  Oh !  but  let  me  once  again  gaze  on  that  angel  face— but  onee 
again  hear  thai  belored  voice,  and  then  I  will  go  for  ever !" 

"  No,  Wolf/'  said  Maria,  gently  ;  "  whither  you  go  I  will  go  ;  I  will 
not  leave  you  till  I  die." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him*  He  seized  it,  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
and  cried,  in  deep  emotion,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  up  towards  heaven, 

"fkaised  he  Thy  holy  name,  O  God  of  goodness !  Thou  art  not  a 
merciless  judge  1  Maria,  you  have  snatched  me  from  despair — you  will 
lead  me  back  to  God!" 

His  fixed  features  relaxed,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  and  joy  chased  the 
deep  gloom  from  his  expressive  countenance.  He  then  communicated  to 
Maria  bis  intention  of  leaving  a  country  where  he  was  so  miserable,  and 
going  to  Italy ;  and  that  since  she,  as  his  guardian  angel,  had  promised 
to  accompany  him  whithersoever  he  might  go,  he  would  wish  her  to  hold 
herself  in  readiness  to  leave  her  abode  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
TOmH  come  for  her.  Thereupon  they  entered  into  some  conversation 
respecting  the  ssmngements  for  her  departure  from  her  home;  but, 
though' they  spoke  as  friends,  an  invisible  barrier  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  them,  and  Wolf,  apparently  ill  at  ease,  soon  left  the  house. 

After  be  had  gone  Maria  asked  Susanna  whether  she  would  prefer  to 
arnomsMinyiher,  or  to  remain  behind. 

"I  weald  much  rather  that  you  had  determined  to  let  that  man  go 
wuthoat  you,"  replied ' Susanna.  "  But  since  you  have  resolved  to  hear 
Ibis  human,  I  will  share  it  with  you,  be  it  fight  or  be  it  heavy.  You 
"wiU-naed  a  tine -friend  before  long,  or  I  am  much  mbtaken." 

The  next  manning  Susanna  bustled  about,  and  worked  very  hard  to 
get  everything  in  readiness  for  their  journey.  Maria  did  her  best  to 
assist  her,  but  every  new  and  then  she  fell  into  that  state  of  total  absence 
*of  mind  which  bad  already  so  alarmed  Susanna.  In  the  midst  of  what 
the  seemed  most  eagerly  engaged  in  doing  she  would  suddenly  stop,  and 
atand  motionless  as  a  statue,  'her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  taking  no  notice 
of  what  was  going  on;around  her. 

When  Susanna's  preparations  were  finished,  Maria  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl  to  go  out  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Susanna.  With 
-a  degree  of  angry  impatience  which  she  had  never  shown  before,  she  re- 
plied :  M  Can  you  askmof  question  ?  Shall  I  not  go  and  tell  my  child 
JuteveU?" 

At  that  moment  an  unusual  noise  was  heard  in  the  streets.  Susanna 
-opened  the  window  and  looked  out.  '  A  troop  of  soldiers,  surrounded  by 
{Boards  of  people,  were  advancing  up  the  street ;  the  crowd  became 
greater  at  every  instant — spectators  thronged  all  .the  windows  and  doors, 
and  from  a  distance  the  voice  of  popular  clamour  shouted,  and  the  intel- 
ligence flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  They  are  bringing  the  Black 
Huntsman— they  have  taken  the  Black  Huntsman  /" 

Susanna,  too*  turned  to  Maria,  and  cried :  "  They  have  taken  the 
Black  Huntsman  1"  Maria  trembled,  she  knew  not  why.  Meanwhile  the 
crowd  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Susanna  leaned  farther  and 
still  further  from  the  window,  in  her  idle  curiosity ;  but  all  of  a  sudden 
nhe  started  hack,  threw  np  her  arms  wildly,  and  shrieked  out :  "  God  be 
.  gracious  to  us !     It  is  he — it  is  keJ     They  are  bringing  him  !  " 
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Maria  flew  to  the  window.  Her  first  glance  fell  upon  Wolf,  who,  with 
his  hands  bound  and  in  the' custody  of  the  military,  was  passing  her 
house.  He  looked  up  at  her.  With  a  scream  of  intense  agony  she  fell 
to  the  ground.  ■ 

After  recovering  from  a  long  fainting  fit,  Maria  was  seized  with  a 
severe  attack  of  illness.  The  powers  of  nature  had  given  way  under  the 
repeated  shocks  which  fate  had  inflicted  on  her.  But  Susanna,  who  was 
still  able  to  attend  to  what  was  passing  around,  became  alarmed  lest 
Wolf's  frequent  visits  to  their  humble  abode  might  have  been  observed, 
and  lest  she  and  Maria  should  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
guilt.  A  short  time  before  she  had  met  Herr  Walther,  Maria's  formerly 
destined  bridegroom,  in  the  streets,  though  without  mentioning  to  Maria 
that  she  had  done  so.  She  had  ascertained  by  diligent  inquiry  that, 
after  a  long  absence  from  his  native  country,  he  had  lately  returned,  and 
that  he  stood  high  at  court,  and  was  also  much  respected  in  the  city.  She 
determined,  therefore,  to  seek  him  out;  and  having  done  so,  a  few  days 
after  she  called  on  him,  and  besought  him  to  protect  Maria,  and,  if  possible, 
to  save  Wolf. 

Herr  Walther  was  shocked  and  distressed  to  hear  what  had  been 
Maria's  fate.  He  inquired  every  minute  particular  of  her  history  of  Su- 
sanna, and  promised,  if  any  suspicions  relative  to  her  should  arise,  to  exert 
his  utmost  influence  in  her  behalf;  and  failing  that,  to  spare  no  cost  in 
having  her  secretly  removed  from  the  town,  and  placed,  with  all  that  she 
possessed,  in  some  secure  abode.  He  vowed  to  devote  his  life  itself,  if 
necessary,  to  the  safety  of  Maria.  But  he  confessed  he  had  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  save  Wolf;  whom,  however,  he  promised  to  visit  in  his 
prison. 

Walther  kept  his  word,  and  procured  admission  to  Wolf's  cell  the 
same  day.  He  found  the  prisoner  sitting  on  his  straw  couch,  leaning  his 
face  on  his  hands.  Startled  by  the  opening  of  the  heavy  door,  he  raised 
his  head,  and,  after  looking  with  some  anxiety  on  the  person  who  had 
just  entered,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 

"  Are  not  you  Herr  Walther  r"  Dashing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  he 
continued,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Ah,  yes !  I  remember  you  well.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  bore  you  nothing  but  ill-will  Now  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  for  I  feel  that  you  come  guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  I 
need  no  longer  tremble  for  Maria.  You  loved  her  once,  and  you  will 
now  protect  her." 

Walther  gave  him  his  sacred  promise  that  he  would  watch  over  her  as 
over  a  dear  sister,  and  added  that  he  would  obtain  his  pardon  and  free- 
dom if  it  were  possible. 

Wolf  shook  his  head.  "  You  cannot  save  my  life,"  said  he.  "  Think 
not  of  that.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I  undergo  any  punishment  here, 
if  my  soul  could  but  be  redeemed  hereafter — if  death  could  cancel  my 
offences,  and  God  would  receive  me  into  mercy  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave!" 

When  he  perceived  that  Walther  wished  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  his  four  last  years,  he  determined,  having  no  longer  any  reason 
for  concealment,  to  disclose  everything  to  him.  He  told  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  from  his  first  introduction  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Trymm ;  described  his  love  for  Maria,  bis  passionate  admiration  of  art, 
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and  how  Mr.  Trymm's  utter  contempt  of  the  latter,  expressed  scorn  of 
his  talents,  and  unjust  appropriation  of  the  money  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so  hard,  had  first  planted  the  germs  of  dislike  in  his  mind, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  old  man  had  become  aware  of  his  love 
for  Maria,  and  had  in  consequence  treated  him  with  the  utmost  insolence, 
had  gamed  strength,  and  ultimately,  after  continued  slights  and  ill- 
usage,  had  turned  into  absolute  hatred,  which,  in  time,  had  borne  its  evil 
fruits;  that  Walther's  arrival  had  driven  him  to  despair,  and  the 
unbearable  thought  of  Maria  in  the  arms  of  another,  had  pursued  hint 
like  an  evil  spirit  He  knew  that  Maria  was  of  so  yielding  a  disposition, 
that  she  would  scarcely  bef  able  to  resist  her  father's  command,  and  that 
some  demon  had  suggested  to  his  miserable  mind  that  the  death  of  her 
rather  was  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  her. 

"  The  old  man,  he  continued,  "  who  was  often  in  the  habit  of  boast- 
ing to  me  of  hie  knowledge  of  mysterious  sciences,  on  one  occasion 
showed  me  a  silver  box,  containing  a  grey  powder,  the  odour  of  which,  if 
inhaled,  would  cause  death  in  a  moment  Now,  it  happened  one  night,  that 
being  very  restless  and  unable  to  sleep,  I  rose,  and  was  wandering  about 
the  garden,  when  I  perceived  a  lignt  streaming  from  the  half-closed 
window  of  my  master's  laboratory,  which  was  situated  in  a  small  house 
at  the  back  part  of  the  premises.  A  crowd  of  wild,  fearful  thoughts, 
that  had  merely  glanced  on  my  mind  before,  came  rushing  now  tumul- 
tuously  through  my  brain ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  low  deep  voices 
urging  me  to  do  something,  I  hardly  understood  what.  My  heart  beat 
violently,  and,  almost  like  a  maniac,  I  sprang  up  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  mysterious  cabinet  At  that  moment  the  old  man  came  out  with  a 
basket  in  one  hand  and  a  lantern  in  the  other.  I  hastily  concealed 
myself  in  a  corner,  and  he  passed  down  the  stairs  to  a  cellar  where  coals 
were  kept.  He  left  the  door  partially  open.  I  glided  in,  prompted  by 
a  sort  of  impulse,  for  I  had  no  plan,  and  was  scarcely  guided  by  my. 
own  wilL 

"When,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp  which  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  I  beheld  all  the  curious  things  that  were  hung  around  the  walls, 
and  the  skeletons  with  the  shining  swords,  I  was  startled,  and  fancied 
that  I  heard  hollow  voices  ask  of  me,  '  What  wouldst  thou  here?'  A 
cold  shudder  crept  over  me ;  but  an  open  door  was  opposite  to  me,  and  I 
felt,  as  it  were,  impelled  to  enter  it  There  was  a  fireplace  in  this  room. 
A  variety  of  implements  were  lying  about,  and  a  little  crucible  stood  on 
the  hearth,  though  at  that  moment  there  was  no  fire  under  it  Whilst 
my  eyes  were  wandering  about,  they  fell  suddenly  on  the  before-named 
silver  box,  which  stood  upon  a  shel£  I  shivered  at  the  sight  of  that  box 
--a  strange  dread  came  over  me.  I  covered  my  eyes  witn  my  hands  to 
avoid  looking  at  it,  and  my  resolution  was  taken  to  leave  the  room  ;  yet, 
instead  of  going,  I  stole  towards  the  box — it  opened,  I  hardly  know 
how,  and  I  shook  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grey  powder  into  the 
crucible.  In  an  instant  I  felt  quite  feint — everything  seemed  dark 
around  me— I  groped  my  way  to  the  outer  door,  slipped  through  it,  and 
concealed  myself  not  far  from  it.  Soon  after  I  heard  the  old  roan  re- 
turn, and  heard  him  lock  the  door  on  the  inside.  Then  I  said,  half 
aloud  to  myself,  '  He  is  closing  his  own  tomb  V  But  the  sound  of  'my 
own  voice  shocked  me.  I  stole  softly  back  to  my  own  room,  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed.   But  how  could  1  have  slept  ?     At  the  earliest  dawn 
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of  day  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  oat  of  the  home.  I  remember  no  more 
of  my  feelings  then,  than  that  I  rejoiced  that  the  sun  did  not  shine 
brightly  that  morning.  When  at  length  I  retained  homewards,  I  saw 
from  a  distance  a  thick  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  in  the  labo- 
ratory. I  made  all  speed  to  reach  it,  extme-uiafaed  the  fire*  whioh  was 
spreading  fast,  and  found  the  old  man,  witn  frightfully  distorted  ma- 
tures, lying  dead  near  the  hearth-stone !" 

He  went  on  to  relate  that  this  dread&d  spectacle  had  always  presented 
itself  before  his  eyes  and  deprived  him  of  all  peace  and  ratty  and  that  his 
misery  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  quite  unbeatable, 
and  drove  him  away  from  his  much-loved  Maria.  To  escape  as  much  as 
possible  from  his  own  thoughts,  he  enlisted  into  the  army  and  sought  the 
battle-field ;  there,  amidst  the  stirring  scenes  and  the  adventures  of  the 
camp,  amidst  the  dangers  of  war,  he  found  aa  it  were  new  life,  though 
the  past  could  not  be  entirely  obliterated  from  his-  memory*  But  when 
peace  came,  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  ware  disbanded,  and  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  any  occupation  or  resource;  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
wno,  having  served  long,  had  often  been  in  battles  and  wore  accustomed 
to  the  licence  and  excesses  of  a  conquering  army,  could  not.  endure  the 
idea  of  returning  to  the  tame  duties  of  civil  life,  and  becoming  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  or  day-labourers,  yet  who  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  their  own  private  account.  Wolf  dreaded  relapsing 
into  the  state  of  mind  from  which  he  had,  with  such  exertion,  partially 
escaped ;  and  he  also  disliked  the  idea  of  returning  te  Maria  aa  poor  as 
he  had  left  her.  The  offensive  manner  in:  which  old  Trymm  had  treated 
him  on  account  of  his  poverty,  and  his  prophecy  that  he  neve*  would  be 
other  than  a  beggar,  often  recurred  to  him,  and  he  determined  that  by 
acts  of  daring  he  would  prove  how  untrue  had  been  the  alchemist's  sen- 
tence upon  him*  He  joined,  therefore,  one  of  the  bands  then  forming, 
distinguished  himself  among  them  by  hiacoawage,  energy,  and  cleverness, 
and  became  at  length  chosen  by  his  companions  as  their  leader..  Under 
hiB  command  the  troop  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  he 
soon  became  renowned  under  the  name  of  "  The  Black  Huntsman." 

Although  he  never  soiled  his  own  hands  with  robbery  or  murder,  his 
conscience  reproached  him  for  his  cognisance  of  these  deeds,  and  to  escape, 
if  possible,  the  accusations  of  that  secret  monitor,  he  plunged  still  deeper 
into  the  wild  whirl  of  a  rover's  life. 

An  old  monk,  whose  life  and  property  he  had  once  rescued  from  the  fero- 
city of  his  men,  again  awoke  in  his  mind  thoughts  of  his  Creator,  and  the 
hope  of  a  possibility  of  pardon  andrecondhatimi  with:  Heaven,  if  he  gave  his 
soul  to  repentance  and  prayer*  With  the  return  of  repentant  feelings  came 
an  ardent  longing  to  see  Maria  again  ;  and  having  employed  Antonio  to 
find  her  out,  he  secretly  stole  away  from  his  comrades  in  order  to  visit 
her.  In  his  absence  his  band,  unrestrained  by  his  presence  and  authority, 
gave  unchecked  sway  to  their  worst  passions,  and  committed  enormities 
which  he  never  would  have  allowed,  The  officers  of  justice  made  every 
effort  to  seize  the  leader  of  these  atrocious  men,  and  when,  on  account  of 
Maria  and  his  child,  he  had  relaxed  in  his  wonted  caution  and  vigilance, 
it  was  not  found  difficult  to  arrest  him. 

"  What  I  have  now  disclosed  to  you  respecting  my  past  unhappy 
career,"  Wolf  continued,  as  he  finished  his  tale,  "  you  will  know  best 
-  '  *her  to  communicate  to  Maria  or  not    X  have  now  two  requests  to 
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make  to  you,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  comply  with  them :  the  one  is, 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  care  of  my  poor  Antonio,  if,  as  I 
doubt  not,  he  should  again  seek  Maria's  house,  and  put  him  in  a  situation 
where  be  can  become  useful  and  respectable ;  the  other,  that  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  see  me  once  more,  to  bring  me  Maria's  forgiveness. 
I  trust  in,  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  we  may  meet  yonder 
again — never  more  to  part" 

As  the  prisoner  expressed  his  anxious  wish  to  hear  how  Maria  was, 
Walther  lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  her.  He  found  her  in  a  violent 
fever,  and  in  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness:  Susanna  thought  her  end 
was  near,  and  the  physician  gave  scarcely  a  hope  of  her  recovery.  Sad 
as  Walther  felt  at  this  announcement,  he  could  not  but  admit  to  himself 
that  death  was  the  greatest  boon  the  Almighty  could  send  her. 

But  it  had  been  otherwise  ordained.  Her  most  dangerous  symptoms 
abated,  the  principle  of  life  triumphed  over  the  might  of  disease,  and  she 
became  better  in  bodily  health.  Her  intellect,  however,  remained  ob- 
scured ;  the  remembrance  of  all  that  had  happened  during  the  last  four 
years  was  blotted  out  of  her  mind;  she  only  recollected  her  youthful  days, 
and  the  first  period  of  her  love  for  Wolf,  always  speaking  of  him  as  her 
bridegroom,  who  was  coming  soon  to  take  her  away  with  him.  Calm 
and  happy .  she  sat  all  day  in  one  place,  weaving  garlands  of  the 
flowers  Susanna  never  failed  to  bring  her,  and  singing  snatches  of  her  old 
songs.  She  was  as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  allowed  Susanna  to*  dress  her 
and  treat  her  as  one.  She  never  seemed  to  wish  to  go  out  of  doors,  or 
to  move  from  one  spot,  for  "  He  might  arrive,''  she  would  say,  "  and  not 
find  me." 

Herr  Walther  had  been  absent  for  sometime  on  business  of  importance; 
on  his  return  his  first  visit  was-  to  her.  He  found  her  in  a- white  cambric 
morningHlresB,  adorned  by  ribbons  of  a  pale  rose  tint ;  she  positively  re- 
fused to  wear  any  other  colour.  Her  rich  brown  hair  .floated  over  her 
shoulders  and  neck,  and  was  crowned  by  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers — 
another,  nearly  finished,  lay  on  her  lap,  while  a  basket  of  flowers  stood 
at  her  feet  She  looked  up  when  Walther  came  in,  eyed  him  attentively 
for  a  moment,  then  went  on  busily  arranging  her  flowers*  Poor  Walther 
was  so  shocked  and  distressed  that  he  could  not  speak.  After  a  few 
moments  she  took  up  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  waving  it  playfully 
before  her,  she  said,  "  This  is  for  my  bridegroom  when  we  go  to  church." 

"  See  in  what  a  sad  state  she  is!"  cried  the  weeping  Susanna  to 
Walther,  who  fully  sympathised  in  her  grie£  But  all  conversation  be- 
tween them  was  silenced  by  Maria's  voice,  who  began  to  sing  in  a  low 
plaintive  tone— 

"  Beneath  the  wild  wood's  lonely  shade 
There  sat  a  pale  yet  beauteous  maid, 
Her  heart  was  oppressed  with  woe. 
The  lightning  flashed,  the  storm-wind  blew-* 
She  asked  them, '  Is  my  love  still  true  ?' 
But  they  answered  nor  yes,  nor  no. 

The  moon  shone  in  the  skies  above- 
She  asked  it, f  Hast  thou  seen  my  love?' 

But  it  wandered  in  silence  on. 
The  mountain  stream  dashed  murmuring  by- 
She  listened — 'Hark!  was  that  his  sigh V 

Too  soon  that  hope  was  gone ! 
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Of  early  morn's  first  golden  ray 

She  asked,  'Where  does  my  lover  .stray? 

Tell  me,  whether  on  land  or  sea  ?' 
Ah !  then  came  Death,  with  touch  so  cold, 
'  Thy  lover  thou  shalt  soon  behold, 

Maiden !  bat  thou  must  follow  me !' " 

"  That  is  a  very  nice  song,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  Walther. 
"  But  my  bridegroom  is  coining  soon.  Do  you  not  think  he  will 
come  V 

Walther  turned  away  to  conceal  his  tears.  Just  then  the  door  opened 
and  Antonio  glided  in.  "  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  felt  that 
I  must  see  you."  He  approached  Maria,  but  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
did  not  know  him,  and  remained  silent  He  started  back,  and  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  surprise  and  sorrow,  Maria  took  no  notice  of  him,  and 
began  singing  again  a  favourite  old  ballad  of  hers : 

"The  wild  wind  sweeps  across  the  heath, 
And  o'er  yon  open  grave's  dark  mould." 

"  But  what  brings  you  here,  Antonio?"  cried  Susanna.  "  They  will 
lay  hold  of  you,  and  put  you  in  prison,  and  your  fate  will  be  the  same 
as  your  unfortunate  master's." 

"  Let  them  do  what  they  will  with  me,"  replied  Autonio.  "  What 
do  I  care  for  life  now  T 

Maria  looked  up,  and  after  pressing  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  her 
brow,  she  beckoned  to  Antonio,  and  said,  "  Are  you  also  alone  and  for- 
saken in  this  world  P  If  you  are  so,  go  with  that  man."  She  pointed  to 
Walther.     "  He  looks  kind  and  compassionate." 

Walther  then  told  Antonio  of  his  master's  request,  that  he  should 
provide  for  him,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  Antonio  dropped  on  his 
knee  before  Maria  and  kissed  her  hand ;  then  rising  and  turning  to 
Walther,  he  said,  "  It  is  also  her  wish.     Dispose  of  me  as  you  will." 

Walther  was  so  much  afraid  that  the  sight  of  Antonio  might  arouse 
Maria  from  that  happy  state  of  oblivion  into  which  she  had  been  so  mer- 
cifully thrown,  to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  reality,  that  he  speedily  hurried 
the  youth  away  with  him. 

He  took  him  to  Wol£  who  was  delighted  to  see  his  faithful  young 
follower  again.  Antonio's  grief  knew  no  bounds ;  but  Wolf  said  all  he 
could  to  comfort  him,  exhorted  him  to  avoid  the  paths  of  evil,  and  besought 
him  to  take,  warning  by  his  fate. 

He.  spoke  in  such  a  weak,  faint  voice,  looked  so  pale  and.  exhausted, 
and  had  become  so  attenuated,  that  the  gaoler  told  Walther  aside,  that 
his  strength  was  sinking  fast,  and  he  hardly  thought  he  would  live  to 
undergo  nis  sentence,  though  the  fatal  day  was  drawing  so  near. 

Maria,  also,  though  not  ill,  seemed  to  become  weaker  day  by  day. 
The  condition  of  her  mind  remained  unchanged.  Notwithstanding  the 
frequency  of  Walther's  visits,  she  never  evinced  the  slightest  sign  of  her 
former  knowledge  of  him.  But  her  anxiety  about  her  bridegroom 
increased  in  intensity,  and  latterly  a  doubt  appeared  to  have  arisen  in 
her  soul  whether  he  would  really  come  or  not  Walther  felt  a  secret  fear 
that  her  reason  should  be  about  to  return.  He  little  knew  how  near  was 
the  day  when  her  spirit,  shaking  off  all  trammels,  was  to  be  called  to 
renewed  and  brighter  intelligence. 
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One  morning  she  awoke  very  early,  arose,  and  demanded  her  hest 
clothes  from  Susanna.  Her  eyes  danced  with  unusual  joy — an  expres- 
sion of  happiness  was  spread  over  her  whole  countenance. 

«*  My  bridegroom  is  coming  to-day,"  she  said.  "  I  am  quite  sure  of 
it.     An  angel  came  to  me  last  night,  and  told  me  so." 

Susanna  turned  away  and  sighed,  for  that  was  the  day  appointed  for 
Wolf's  execution. 

"  Ah,  the  little  angel  was  very  lovely,"  continued  Maria.  "  I  am  sure 
I  have  somewhere  before  seen  those  golden  curls,  those  blue  eyes,  and 
dark  eyelashes.  He  called  me  (  Mother/  and  my  heart  beat  with  joy — 
I  felt  so  very,  very  happy." 

She  was  soon  dressed  ;  despatched  Susanna  to  get  her  some  fresh 
flowers,  and  immediately  began  cheerfully  to  make  a  new  garland.  The 
sun  arose  in  its  grandeur ;  Maria  watched  its  bright  early  rays,  and  said, 

"  I  remember  once  before  seeing  the  first  dawning  rays  of  the  sun 
beam  through  the  window  ;  but  then — ah !  it  was  long,  long  ago — my 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow :  to-day  the  sun  will  shine  upon  a  happy  festival 
for  me." 

Shortly  after  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  street.  There  was  a  sound  of 
many  voices — a  clamour  quite  uncommon  in  the  usually  quiet  town. 
Maria  listened  anxiously.  "  My  bridegroom  is  coming  1"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  am  ready !"  Susanna  looked  from  the  window ;  the  crowd,  with 
Wolf  in  the  midst  of  it,  were  coming  slowly  up  the  street ;  now  they 
were  nearly  opposite  the  house.  At  that  moment  Maria  placed  the 
garland  of  flowers  on  her  head,  took  up  the  little  silver  crucifix  from  a  table, 
and  crying  in  a  joyous  tone  "I  am  coming !"  she  darted  through  the 
door,  ran  down  stairs  and  rushed  into  the  street,  before  Susanna  had  time 
to  stop  her,  or  to  follow  her.  She  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
who,  after  their  first  surprise,  made  way  for  her  to  pass,  and  gaining 
the  middle  of  the  street,  she  perceived  Wolf.  Her  countenance  glowing 
with  joy,  she  sprang  forward,  and  crying,  "  Here  I  am,  Wolf,  let  us  go ! 
she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  See,  yonder  stands  our  child 1" 
she  whispered  to  him  ;  "  he  is  awaiting  us."  Her  hands  fell  powerless 
down,  her  head  sank  back ;  she  became  cold  and  white  as  marble,  and  the 
light  of  life  seemed  to  be  extinguished  in  her  fixed  and  glazed  eyeballs. 
Without  pain,  without  any  bitter  remembrance,  in  a  moment  of  fancied 
happiness,  her  spirit  passed  away,  and  while  death  was  yet  hovering 
over  her,  the  image  of  her  child  came,  smiling  as  if  in  an  angel's  form, 
to  guide  her  to  the  realms  of  peace.  Wolf  laid  her  gently  upon  the 
ground,  and  threw  himself  down  by  her  side  to  imprint  a  last  kiss  upon 
her  icy  lips.  The  stillness  of  the  grave  reigned  around.  Not  a  being 
moved ;  few  eyes  were  not  full  of  tears.  When,  after  a  short  interval, 
Wolf  did  not  seem  inclined  to  rise  of  his  own  accord,  and  one  of  his 
guards  went  forward  to  make  him  get  up,  he,  too,  was  found  to  be  cold 
and  stiff.  His  Maker  had  mercifully  released  him,  and  permitted  him  to 
pass,  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  her  he  loved,  through  the  myste- 
rious portals  of  death.  Walther  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  them  to  be  buried  side  by  side  in  a  sequestered  spot  in  the 
churchyard,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  planted  a  weeping  willow  over 
their  grave. 
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ABBIGK  'WITHOUT  STRAW. 

B*  ALFMD  A.  WATTS. 

To  scribble  some  lines  "when  you  ask  for 

Some  writing  you  promise  to  read, 
Should  be  surely  no  difficult  task  for 

The  most  unpoetical  head ; 
But  eyery  idea— it's  a  fact— I  call 

Rom  the  regions  of  fancy  to  write  about, 
Picturesque,  or  poetic,  or  practical, 

I'm  compelled  to  pack  off  to  the  right-about. 

All  the  world  has  been  here,  there,  and  back,  so 

That  of  travel  there's  nothing  to  say ; 
From  Belgravia  to  Catapaxo 

One  knows  every  vara  of  the  way. 
Andthough  home-Hbappy  vale  of  creation— 

Has  scenes  no  less  fair  of  its  own, 
It  were  surely  afoul  profanation 

To  hymn  Edens  one  never  has  knowu. 

Cktoumtttt*  about «  coming  to  bowers;" 
Iike4*ugmss  have  gone  out  of  tote; 
JlmUematical  bunches  of  flowers 

Have  long  ago  passed  out  of  data. 
Charades  have  oeen  voted  delightful, 

But  we've  come  to  the  end  of  their  reign, 
*!BD,  like  fashions  which  fashion  votes  frightful, 
Their  turn  comes— to  come  in  again. 

I  fear  of  the"  salf '  they  call  "Attic," 

I  can  claim  such  a  limited  vein, 
Til  tried  something- epigrammatic, 

I  should  certainly  have  to  explain; 
If  I  pilkged  a  verse  from  a  poet, 

Or  begged  a  few  limes  of  a  friend, 
Some  one  would  be  certain  to  know  it, 

Though  I  put  my  own  name  at  the  end. 

Stay!  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  but  few  go 

In  search  of  their  reading  to  France, 
So,  from  Dudevant,  Balzac,  or  Hugo, 

I  might,  after  all,  steal  a  romance. 
But  no,  some  objection  seems  fated 

All  my  brightest  suggestions  to  thwart, 
They  have  all  been  so  often  translated, 

Tfnat  every  one  knows  them  by  heart. 

Then  why  should  I  puzzle  my  head?  I 

Can't  hit  on  a  topic  that's  new; 
I  have  prosed  through  five  verses  already, 

Quite  as  much  as  you'll  ever  get  through. 
Ana  yours  is,  Pm  sure,  not  the  heart  of 

Mould  so  stern  as  could  ask  any  more 
Of  a  bondman  who's  not  learnt  the  art  of 

Manufacturing  Bricks  without  Straw. 
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XiCTDiB  Kill,  was  accustomed  to  convene  every  evening  wiih  Ma- 
dame do  Hautefort,  for,  having  obtained  the  situation  held  by  her  .grand- 
mother of  lady  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  she  was,  although  unmarried, 
always  addressed. as  Madame.  The  king  only  talked  to  her  about  hunt- 
ing, dogs,  and  the  game  he  .killed. .  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle  de  Haute- 
fbrt, who  was  very  fond  of  ihe  queen,  faithfully  reported  to  her  all  these 
conversations.  Anne  of  Austria  constantly  entreated  her  to  speak  against 
the  cardinal,  and  suggested  everything  she  could  think  of  likely  to  dis- 
gust the  king.  Louis,  not  liking  to  appear  the  slave  of  his  minister, 
affected  sometimes  to  blame  his. measures,  and  to  applaud  all  that  Madame 
de  Hautefort  said,  in  his  disparagement.  One  day  ne  presented  her  with 
four 'hundred  thousand  a  year  pension,  assuring  her  that  the  cardinal 
knew  jio thing  about  it,  Land  that  she  owed  it  to  his  bounty  alone.  She 
did  not  conceal  from  him  that  she  .exceedingly  mistrusted  his  discretion, 
and  was  quite  aware  that  he  reported  everything  to  the  cardinal  .that  he 
heard  said  against  him,  and  that  she  herself  feared  that  some  day  she  too 
would  become  the  victim  of  .this  confidence,  and  of  the  .freedom  with 
which  she  .presumed  to  censure  his  conduct.  The  king,  endeavoured  to 
reassure  her  by  promising  that  the  nArdiim!  would  never  know  what  she 
said  in  confidence  to  him;  adding,  however,  that  she  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  he  would  make  such  a  promise,  which  she  ought  to 
consider  as  the  highest  proof  of  the  affection  ne  felt  towards  her.  Some- 
times he  was  of  another  opinion,  and  defended  the  cardinal's  conduct 
with  the  utmost  warmth,  adding  that  he  was  much  attached  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  govern  without  his  assistance,  and  that,  whatever  she  might 
say  to  dissuade  him,  he  was  determined  to  continue  him  as  his  minister, 
and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice. 

"  I  see  well  enough,7'  replied  she,  "  that  1  can  place  no  dependence 
either  in  your  promises  or  m  your  affection.  You  would  at  any  moment 
sacrifice  me  to  the  cardinal,  for  you  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  him. 
He  would  force  you  to  dismiss  me,  and  it  would  not  any  day  surprise  me  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  court  in  consequence  of  a  dismissal  signed  by 
your  own  hand." 

The  king  protested  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  the  cardinal 
should  never  force  him  to  sign  suoh  an  order,  and  that  she  must  never 
believe  those  who  might  come  in  his  name  under  such  a  pretence,  as  it 
would  never  be  with  his  consent 

The  cardinal,  seeing  that  Madame  de  Hautefort  began  to  exercise 
a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  king's  mind,  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  to  his  interests.  He  represented  to  her  that,  far  from  wishing  to 
oppose  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  Louis,  he  only  sought  to  increase 
it,  and  that  if  she  would  sincerely  forward  his  interests  he  would  create 
her  duchess ;  he  even  volunteered  some  advice  as  to  how  she  should  act 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  king's  regard  for  her,  and  when  they  had  had 
any  little  disagreement  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.  The  king 
was  much  gratified  at  seeing  that  the  cardinal  supported  .Madame  de 

<*2 
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Hautefort,  and  when  she  was  inclined  to  oppose  him  with  unusual  deter- 
mination, he  threatened  to  tell  the  cardinal,  as  if  the  minister  was  more 
to  he  feared  than  the  sovereign.  Richelieu,  always  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  his  authority,  grew  uneasy  at  seeing  the  increasing  influence  of 
Madame  de  Hautefort.  He  was  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  plans  she 
herself  might  form — the  person  he  dreaded  was  her  friend,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cherault,  who  exercised  the  most  absolute  power  over  her.  As 
he  was  determined  that  no  one  should  approach  the  king  who  was 
not  his  decided  partisan,  he  determined  to  destroy  an  ascendancy 
that  might  become  dangerous,  and  decided  on  removing  the  recalled 
favourite  by  similar  means  to  those  he  had  employed  already  with 
so  much  success.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  superseded  Madame 
de  Hautefort,  then  Madame  de  Hautefort  had  again  caused  the  king  to 
forget  her  rival,  and  now  he  hoped,  by  placing  the  young  Marquis  de 
Cinq  Mars  about  the  person  of  Louis,  that  he  should  by  degrees  succeed 
in  destroying  the  influence  that  the  lady  in  waiting  appeared  gaining 
over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whose  timid  nature  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  childhood.  The  work  I  have  already  quoted  thus  describes 
the  conclusion  of  the  platonic  affections  of  Louis  and  the  intrigues  of 
Richelieu : 

The  cardinal  had  succeeded  in  his  desire  of  weakening  the  attachment 
of  the  king  to  Madame  de  Hautefort  When  she  came  to  see  him  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, in  1639,  she  was  received  with  the  most  marked  coolness  and 
indifference ;  and  in  a  private  interview  that  took  place  between  them, 
the  king  reproached  her  with  having  spoken  against  the  Marquis  de  Cinq 
Mars,  to  whom  he  was  much  more  attached  than  he  had  ever  been  to 
her  (a  compliment  anything  but  gallant).  After  some  days  had  elapsed 
she  received  a  visit  from  Monsieur  de  Brienne,  who  signified  to  her  his 
majesty's  order  that  she  should  immediately  retire  from  the  court.  She 
replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  send  her  away.  This  reply  having  been 
reported  to  the  kin?  by  the  secretary  of  state — 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  I  promised  her  that  no  one  should  have  the 
power  of  exiling  her ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  she  would  act  with 
prudence,  and  give  me  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  conduct.  Does  she 
imagine  that  her  reputation  of  virtue  is  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  my  friendship?  I  require  from  her,  as  well,  that  she  should 
avoid  all  cabals  and  intrigues ;  and  this  is  what  she  will  not  do." 

He  ordered  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  should  be  sent  her,  which  she  only 
laughed  at,  saying  to  those  who  brought  it,  that  she  had  the  king's 
commands  never  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  threats,  and  that  she 
should  never  obey  it  unless  she  received  from  the  king's  own  lips  the 
sentence  of  her  banishment.  She  was  then  told  that  the  king  wished 
to  speak  with  her.  She  at  once  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  lowering 
her  veil  so  as  not  to  be  recognised,  awaited  his  approach  in  the  guard- 
room, through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  on  his  way  to  mass.  As 
soon' as  he  approached  she  presented  herself  before  him,  and,  raising 
the  veil  that  concealed  her  features,  she  told  him  that  she  had  refused  to 
believe  those  who  had  signified  to  her  his  wish  that  she  should  leave  the 
court ;  adding,  that  after  the  solemn  assurances  he  had  given  her  to  the 
contrary,  she  would  never  believe  such  an  order  really  emanated  from 
himself,  until,  at  least,  she  heard  it  directly  from  his  own  lips.     Louis, 
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thoroughly  disconcerted  and  confused,  could  not  conceal  his  embarrass* 
ment ;  and,  after  having  muttered  some  inaudible  excuse,  withdrew  sud- 
denly, without  giving*  her  any  further  explanation.  Madame  de  Hautefort 
retired,  and  was  again  banished. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars  had  the  art  of  amusing  Louis  XIIL, 
and  soon  made  himself  entire  master  of  all  the  friendship  and  the  favour 
that  monarch  had  to  bestow.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all 
his  tact)  Richelieu  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
persons  that  he  placed  about  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  his 
friendship.  Cinq  Mars  did  precisely  what  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
and  Madame  de  Hautefort  had  done  before  him ;  he  sought,  by  every 
means,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  minister,  by  advising  the  long  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  reign  alone. 
But  the  king,  subjugated  by  the  all-powerful  ascendancy  of  the  genius 
of  the  cardinal,  dared  not  undertake  the  direction  of  public  affairs  himself, 
feeling  incapable  of  either  the  fortitude  or  the  talent  for  so  arduous  a 
position.  He  himself  was  the  first  to  inform  his  minister  of  the  intrigues 
formed  against  him,  and  basely  exculpated  himself  by  surrendering  up  to 
the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  cardinal  those,  both  male  and  female, 
who  had  the  greatest  claims  on  his  gratitude.  Cinq  Mars  suffered,  like 
his  predecessors,  the  forfeit  of  having  been  the  king's  favourite ;  and 
expiated  on  the  scaffold  his  presumption  and  inexperience. 

As  to  Madame  de  Hautefort,  after  her  departure  from  court,  she  still 
preserved  her  reputation  for  virtue,  which  was  rather  increased  by  the 
publicity  of  her  intimacy  with  the  king.  She  was  nicknamed  by  the 
courtiers  Sainte  Hautefort  She  retired  to  Le  Mans,  where  she  lived 
after  her  exile  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL,  when  Anne  of  Austria 
recalled  her  to  court,  and  reinstated  her  in  her  former  situation*  The 
lady  in  waiting,  soon  after  her  appearance,  was  married,  when  about 
thirty,  to  the  Marechal  de  Schomberg. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the  government  of  France. 
Anne  of  Austria,  now  become  regent,  was  addressed  by  her  old  friend, 
Madame  de  Hautefort,  in  the  language  of  truth,  without  having  re- 
quested her  opinion.  She  represented  to  her  majesty  that  Mazarin  was 
still  young  enough  to  give  rise  to  scandals  fatal  to  her  reputation  ;  and 
she  repeated  this  so  often  that  it  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  her  own 
disgrace.  Anne  of  Austria  had  long  cooled  towards  her,  and  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  of  ridding  herself  of  so  unwelcome  a  monitor. 
The  following,  according  to  the  valet  tie  chambre,  La  Porte,  was  the 

Eretext  that  was  seized  on  to  occasion  the  dismissal  of  the  too  rigid 
idy  in  waiting : 

A  gentleman  about  the  queen's  person,  a  native  of  Brittany,  by  name 
N6da,  begged  Madame  de  Hautefort  to  ask  some  favour  for  him  of  the 
queen.  She  willingly  complied,  being  always  ready  to  assist  those  whom 
she  considered  worthy  o£  her  protection.  As  her  majesty  was  retiring -to 
rest  she  presented  his  petition,  which  the  queen  refused,  saying  that  others 
had  already  made  the  same  request.  Madame  de  Hautefort,  insisting  on 
the  claims  of  her  protege,  the  queen  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  quarrelling  with  her ;  and  such  high  words  passed  that  the  next 
morning  she  received  an  order  to  leave  the  palace,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  court,  as  well  as  of  that  of  all  France.     Even  when  she  reap- . 
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pearedrat  court  after  her  marriage  with  Mareehal  de  Sehombengv  the 
queen  alwaye'treated  her  with'  coldness.  Some  time'  after  Mawrini  told ' 
La  Porte  that  Madame  de  Hautefort  was  wanting  in'  consideration  and 
politeness  to  the  queen,  and  that  she  was  too  proud: ,  The  vaht  de 
chambre  reminded' him  that  she  was  a  Gascon  by  biithj  and- that  ought 
to  he  some  excuse,  particularly  as  she  was  one  of1  the  best-hearted' women 
in  the  world:  "  That  is  nothing  to  me*"  replied  Cardinal  Mhaarin;  "  and' 
I  certainly  did*  not  trouble  myself  to  take  her  part,  as  I  well  know  she  is* 
no  *  friend  ofxiiiine." 

Madame  deSchombergi  having  beaome-a  widow  (1656),  lived  estranged 
from  the  court  almost  in  retirement.  In  vain  did'  Louis  XIV.  frequently 
solicit  her  return  to  Versailles,  and  as  an  inducement  offer  her  the  situa- 
tion of  lady  of  honour  to  the  dauphiness  ;  she  refused  all  these  offers  and 
invitations,  preferring  to  remain  living  in  Le  Mans,  whereshe  had  collected 
a  circle  of  friends  around  her.  She  died  in  this  retirement  in  1691,  aged 
seventy-five  years. 

Before  ending  our  account  of  the  singular  amours  of  Louis  XIIL,  we 
must  he  allowed  to  mention  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  extreme  re- 
serve with  which  this  monarch  treated  women. 

One  day  the  king  and  Madame  de  Hantefbrt  had  quarrelled,  he-became 
furiously  angry,  and  left  her,  threatening  her,  as  was  his  wont  when- pro- 
voked, with  the  anger  of  Richelieu.  In  a  few  moments  he  re-entered  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  approaching  her,  held  the  writing  up  to  her 
view,  exclaiming,  "  This  will  do  your  business  with  the  cardinal!"  Ma- 
dame de  Hantefbrt,  naturally  quick-tempered,  tore  the  letter  out  of"  the 
king's  hand  and  tried  to  run  off.  The  king  held  her  by  the  gown  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  his  letter:  A  struggle  ensued,  when,  thrusting  the 
letter  into  her  bosom,  she  opened  her  arms  and  said,  "  Come,  I  will' make 
no  more  resistance ;  yon  may  take  it  now  if  you  please/' 

She  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that  he  would-  never  summon 
courage  to  take  it  from  the  place  where,  it  was  hid.  Nor  was  she  mis- 
taken, for 'the- king  drew  back  his  hands,  as  if  afraid  of  being  burned,  and 
afterwards,  meeting  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  related  to  him  with  much 
anger  what  had  passed. 

In  1642  a  most  extraordinarily  shaped  vehicle  arrived  at  Fontainebleau, 
remarkable  both  for*  the  mode  in  which  it  was  put  in  motion  and  also 
from  what  it  contained  ;  it  was  a  room,  of  wood  highly  ornamented  and 
covered  with  crimson  damask.  This  room  arrived  from  Valence*  where 
it  had  been  made,  and  was  borne  on  the  heads  of  eighteen  body-guards, 
uncovered,  who  were  relieved  at  different  stages.  At  first  it  was  intended 
that  peasants'  selected  in  the  various  villages  on  the  road*  should  be  the 
bearers,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  would  not  allow  any  others  than 
themselves  to7  carry  this  precious  burden.  The  room:  contained  a  bed,  a* 
table,  a' chair,  one  man,  and  two  attendants.  This  personage  was  the 
Cardinal  Riohelieu*  who,  having  fallen  ill  at  Valence,  and  fearing  the 
motion  of  a  carriage,  had  imagined  this  novel  method  of  travelling.  We 
must  not  forget  either  to  mention,  that  in  passing  through  many  of  the 
hamlets  and  villages,  houses  were  obliged  to  be  pulled  down1  and  gate- 
ways destroyed  in  order  to  make  way  for  this  strange  conveyance*  The 
dreaded*  cardinal  had  just  completed  at  Lyons  the  trial  that  condemned 
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A.few>  months,  after,  He  who  had  sacrtficed.so  nmny.iioble.  victims  tor* 
minatedJiis  coin  oareer  at  Faria».at  his  residence,  called  then  the  Palais 
Cardinal,  now  PaJaia.Royai. 

It.aeaBKd.as  if  the  fate.of  the  king- was.  bound  up  in  thai  of  his  impe- 
rioua«nnniste*,  for  he  spouiollowed  the  cardinal  to  tWtomb|dying^inth» 
month  of  May,  1643,  Biebelieu  having  expired,  in.  the  previous.  De- 
cember. 

In.  1644,. Henrietta,  wife  of  our  own  unfortunate  Charles  I.*  found,  a 
refuge  at  Fontainebleau  after  the  revolution  that  brought  bUn  to  the 
scaffold  Two  yeans  afterwards  another  northern  queen,  not  drivea,from 
her;  kingdom,  but  having  voluntarily  abdicated  her  throne,  arrived  at: 
Fonminehleau,  and  was  received  with  great  state  by  an  eseortsenfe  by  the 
King, of  France*  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  has  left  sa  many  and  such, 
various  associations  connected  with  Fontainebleau,  that  we  must  pause  to 
make  a  slight  sketch:  of  her  life  and  very  original  character  ana  career. 
Her  father  was  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and.  her  mother  Mary 
Eleonoie  of  Brandenburg,  distinguished  for  her  gentle  disposition  and  her! 
love  for  the  fine  arts.  Gustavus,  looking  on  his  daughter  Christina 
as  the  sole  support  of  his  throne,  caused  her  to  be,  educated  with  the 
utmost  care.  She  was,  however,  brought  up  in  a  masculine  manner, 
and  instructed  in  all  the  acquirements  which  could  adorn  her  mind  or  give 
energy  to  her.  character.  Those  who  had  the  care  of  her  education 
were  admonished  to  teach  her  betimes- never  to  give  her  whole  confidence 
to  one  person~-in  itself  an  excellent  maxim,  and  directed  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  absolute  minister*—*  precept  totally*  wanting  in  the  educa- 
tion ot  the  weak  Louis  XIII. 

Christina*  was  only  six  years  old  when  her  father  died,  and  she  was 
proclaimed  queen  of  Sweden.  Her.  guardians  were  the  five  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  crown,  men  esteemed  for.  their  knowledge,  experience, 
and  loyalty.  The  education  of  Christina  was.  still  continued  on  her 
fatheris  plan.  Gifted  with  a  lively  imagination,  a  ready  memory,  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  intelligence,,  she  soon  made  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress? in  her  stndie*  She  acquired  the  dead,  languages,  history,. geo-. 
graphy,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  politics,,  and  quite  disdained  all  the 
amusements,  of.  her  age  to  give  herself  upi  entirely  to  study.  At  the. 
same  time  she  early  displayed  great  originality  s  of  character  and.  conduct, 
qualities. that  marked  her  whole  life,  and  were,  perhaps,  as  much  the. 
result  of  education  as  of  natural  disposition* 

She  could  ndfc  endure  wearing  a  woman's  dress,  delighted  in  long 
excursions  on  footor  on  horseback,  and  also  ia  sharing  the.  fatigues  as, well 
a*  the  dangers  of  hunting.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  on  grand, 
or  solemn  occasions  to  induce  her  to  conduct  herself  in  a  manner  conform- 
able to  court  etiquette.  Sometimes  she  treated  those  around  her  person, 
with  the  greatest  familiarity,  at  other  times  she  aj&oted  the  haughtiest, 
pride*  and. assumed  a  dignity  something  more  than  regal..  Arrived  at. 
the  age  when  it  was  considered  proper  for  her  to  appear  at  the  council, 
she  dispUy^  a  maturity  of  judgment:  quite  disproportioned  to  her.  years, 
and  winch  astonished  her  guardians.  The  parliament  assembled  in  1642. 
were  desirous  that  she  should  assume  the  sdmfobtraiion  of .  government 
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but  she  refused,  alleging  as  an  excuse  her  youth  and  inexperience.  Two 
years  passed  before  she  would  undertake  the  charge.  She  possessed  a 
wonderful  facility  for  business,  and  a  remarkable  firmness  of  character 
during  the  first  years  of  her  reign.  She  concluded  the  war  with  Den- 
mark begun  in  1644,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  several  provinces  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  She  then  undertook  the  pacification  of  Germany,  an 
enterprise  she  accomplished  not  without  difficulty,  securing  by  her  nego- 
tiations various  advantages  for  her  own  kingdom. 

Christina,  destined  by  her  talents  as  well  as  by  political  circumstances 
to  take  the  lead  among  the  northern  sovereigns,  during  some  time  showed 
herself  equal  to  support  this  elevated  position/ and  on  several  occasions 
maintained  the  dignity  of  her  throne  and  the  national  honour  of  Sweden. 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  sought  her  alliance,  and  gave  her 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  The  nation  was  attached  to  her, 
and  delighted  at  seeing  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  ruling  the  state,  and 
surrounded  by  the  generals  and  statesmen  valued  by  that  celebrated 
prince.  A  general  wish  was  expressed  that  she  would  select  a  consort, 
and  ensure  the  succession ;  but  this  proposal  was  entirely  opposed  to 
Christina's  ideas  of  independence.  She  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and  replied 
to  those  who  urged  on  her  the  importance  of  her  marriage — "  Remember, 
I  might  bring  a  Nero  into  the  world  as  likely  as  an  Augustus." 

Among  the  princes  who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  her  hand,  her  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus,  was  distinguished  by  his  noble  disposition,  various  ac- 
quirements, and  remarkable  prudence.  She  rejected  his  proposals,  but 
in  1649  she  influenced  the  government  to  designate  him  as  her  successor. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  with  great  pomp,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  About  this  time  her  conduct  and  her 
administration  changed  all  at  once  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner. 
Neglecting  the  advice  of  her  old  and  tried  advisers  and  ministers,  she  lis- 
tened to  the  suggestions  of  several  ambitious  favourites :  the  treasure  was 
wasted  in  luxury  and  ostentation,  titles  and  honours  were  bestowed  on 
men  corrupted  and  unprincipled,  and  jealousies  multiplied  among  various 
factions  and  parties.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  confusion  the  queen 
determined  to  abdicate.  But  her  old  ministers,  the  friends  of  Gustavus 
Adolnhus,  remonstrated  with  her  so  strongly,  that  for  a  time  she  was  in- 
duced to  forego  her  resolution.  She  reapplied  herself  to  the  government 
with  increased  firmness,  and  for  a  time  the  gathering  clouds  were  dis- 
sipated from  around  her  throne.  Her  attention  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  sciences,  belles  lettres,  and  the  arts,  and  she  invited  to  her  court 
all  those  men  who  were  most  distinguished  by  their  talents. 

She  wrote  to  Descartes,  expressing  her  great  desire  to  see  him  and 
to  receive  his  instructions.  Descartes,  the  restorer  of  philosophy,  hastened 
to  Stockholm,  resolved,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  either  freely  to  express 
all  his  opinions  to  Christina,  or  to  return  to  his  solitude  and  his  studies. 
In  his  philosophical  letters  he  described  her  gracious  reception.  She 
required  from  him  none  of  the  courtly  observances  of  etiquette,  but  still 
she  imposed  on  him  other  restrictions  that  annoyed  him,  and  which,  joined 
to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  climate,  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the 
short  space  of  four  months.  Descartes  describes  Christina  as.  possessing 
great  talents  and  sagacity,  but  he  did  not  approve  her  dividing  her  time 
between  philosophy  and  the  study  of  various  languages.     He  was  ill  at 
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ease  among  the  circle  of  learned  men  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  remark  "  that  grammarians  would  soon  govern 
Sweden  altogether."  He  spoke  to  her  on  this  subject  with  so  much  free- 
dom, as  mortally  to  offend  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius,  Greek  professor  to 
the  queen,  a  credulous  and  superstitious  theologian,  of  whom  Charles  II. 
of  England  said  "  that  he  believed  everything  but  the  Bible"  Descartes 
could  not  persuade  the  queen  to  give  up  Greek,  but  his  opposition  to  her 
tastes  did  not  lessen  her  regard  for  him.  The  time  she  devoted  to  him 
was  robbed  from  her  hours  of  sleep.  She  wished  to  make  him  director  of 
an  academy  she  was  about  to  establish ;  in  a  word,  she  showed  him  such 
marked  attention  and  regard  that  it  was  whispered  that  the  professors,  or 
grammarians,  of  Stockholm  had  hastened  the  death  of  the  philosopher  by 
poison.  But  such  a  manner  of  making  away  with  enemies,  says  Sorbiere, 
"  is  an  honour  that  the  learned  do  not  wish  to  borrow  from  the  great." 
New  troubles  arising  in  the  government,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Mes- 
senius  being  directed  not  only  against  the  queen's  favourites  but  against 
the  queen  herself  Christina,  influenced  by  these  motives,  and  also,  perhaps, 
by  a  vain  desire,  quite  in  unison  with  her  general  character,  of  giving  die 
world  an  extraordinary  example,  again  resolved  to  abdicate,  and  was  this 
time  not  to  be  shaken  in  her  resolution.  She  really  evinced  a  great  dis- 
taste for  business,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  rid  henelf  of  the  trammels  of 
state. 

"  I  hear  the  same  thing  repeated  every  day,*9  said  she,  speaking  of  the 
cares  of  government,  "  and  I  see  I  must  take  to  study  entirely,  and  give 
myself  up  to  the  conversation  of  learned  men."  It  was  a  saying  of  hers, 
whenever  any  of  the  state  secretaries  approached  her  in  order  to  obtain 
her  signature  for  despatches,  "  that  she  nad  seen  the  devil."  In  1654, 
being  twenty-nine  years  old,  she  assembled  the  parliament  at  Upsal,  pub- 
licly communicated  to  them  her  resolution,  and  divested  herself  in  their 
presence  of  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty,  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
Charles  Gustavus.  She  reserved  to  her  own  use  the  revenue  of  several 
districts  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany,  entire  independence  for  her  own 
person,  and  an  absolute  control  over  all  those  persons  composing  her  suite 
and  household.  Some  days  after  she  took  her  departure,  adopting  these 
words  as  her  device— M  Fata  viam  invenient." 

Habited  as  a  man,  she  traversed  Denmark  and  Germany  on  her  way 
to  Brussels,  where  she  made  a  public  entry  into  the  city,  being  received 
with  every  pomp  and  solemnity.  Here  she  abjured  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  Prince  of  Conde*  being  at  Brussels  during  her  stay,  desired  to  see 
the  sovereign  who  had  so  willingly  renounced  a  crown,  "  which  we," 
said  he,  "  are  continually  fighting  for  and  running  after  all  our  lives 
without  at  last  being  able  to  obtain."  Christina  was  publicly  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Innspruck,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
Europe  remarked  with  astonishment  a  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
— that  monarch  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
-—-pass  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  Very  few  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  conversion;  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  only 
became  a  Catholic  to  enable  her  to  travel  in  Italy  with  greater  ease,  and 
in  order  to  visit  unmolested  the  churches  and  monuments  of  art  in  that 
country.     It  is  certain  that  on  many  occasions  she  expressed  herself  with 
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very:  little  respect  of  the  Pope,  and  that  she  approached  the  altaraof  her 
new  faith  in  a  spirit  of 'undisguised  indiflferenoew 

In*  Italy  she  was-  received  with  the  utmost  magnificence  by -the  Pope- 
Alexander  VII.    She  visited  all/  theinonmnents  with  >  interest*  being1  par* 
tiaularJy  struck  with*  those'  connected  with  historical  reeollect&ontr    On- 
one  occasion  she  was  admiring  a  statue  representing'  Truths .  when?  acar- 
dinal,  who  stood. near  her,  took  the  opportunity'  of  paying  her  a  com- 
pliment, saying^ 

"  That  he  thanked  Heaven  her  majesty  thought  so  much  of '  truth, 
whioh  was  not  al  way  a -agreeable  to  those  of  her  exalted  rank" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  she ;  "truth  indeed  is  not  always  of  marbled 

After  having  remained  at  Rome  seme  time,  this  princess,  who  was; 
always  a  great  admirer  of  France,  determined'  to  undertake  a  journey 
there,  and  to  show  that  nation,  then  so  passionately  attached  to  royalty, 
the  spectacle  of  a  queen  who  had  resigned  her  throne  to  become«a  philo*- 
sophexv  She  was  received  in  all  the  towns  through  whioh  she  passed  in 
France  with  harangues,  and  all  the  honours  whioh  sovereigns  are  oen*. 
denmed  to  endure.  Although  only  recently  become  a  Catholic,  Christina,  . 
woman  and  princess  as  she  still  was,  showed  her  displeasure  pretty  plainly 
towards  an  orator  who  entertained-  her  with  his  ideas  on  the  judgments 
of  God  and  contempt  of  the  world.  At  last  she  arrived  at  Fontaine* 
bleau,  and  astonished  at  the  reception  awaiting  her,  asked,  "  Whether 
the  reason  that  the  ladies  were  so  anxious  to  lass  her  arose  from  her 
looking  like  a  man  ?" 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  was  sent  in  company,  with  the-  Due 
de  Guise  to  meet  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  thus  relates  her  arrival  and  her 
subsequent  conduct  at  the  court  of  France : 

"  The  reception  given  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden/9  says  this  prinosss  •"  was 
similar  to  that  of  Charles  V.     She  made  her  entry  on  horseback,  and 
wore  a  grey  petticoat  fringed  with  gold  lace  and  silver,  with  a.  bodice  of. 
crimson.     Her  neek  was  covered  with  a  handkerchief  of  point-lace  and  a 
bow  of  crimson  ribbon.     She  wore  a  blond  wig,  and*  her  dress  made  full 
behind;  a  hat  with  black  feathers  that  she  held  in  her -hand  completed  her: 
costume.   She  is  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  which  sometimeeare  gentle,  at  other- 
times  have  a  fierce  expression.   Her  mouth  is  good  though-  large,  with  fine 
teeth,  and  she  has  a  large  aquiline  nose.     She  is  very  little,  but  her  dress 
partly  conceals  her  bad  figure.     Altogether  she  looks  like- a  pretty 'little 
boy.     After  the  ballet  we  went  to  the  play*     Sue  swears,  lies  at  full 
length  in  her  chair,  throws  her  legs  about,  puts  them*  across  the  -arms' of 
her  chair,  and  throws  herself,  into  the  most  extraordinary  attitudes,  such* 
as  I  never  saw  but  in.  men  like  Trevelin  and  Jodelet,  who  are  a  coupleof  * 
buffoons!  one  Italian,  the  other  French.     She  repeats  any  vevses  that* 
happen  to  please  her  ;  she  talks,  on  various  subjects,  and  expresses  her* 
self  well  and  in  a  pleasing  manner..    At  times  she  is  absorbed  in  reverie, 
then  she  heaves  great  sighs;  she  is  altogether  a  most  original  personage. 

"  During  her  stay  in  Paris  she  visited  all  the  fine  hotels  and  the  libraries. 
All  the  learned  men  went  to  see  her.     She  carried  SentineHi  wttb  her  in* 
her- coach,  who  soon  after,  out  of  jealousy,  acted  the  part  of  executioner 
in  the  drama  enacted  in  the  Gallery  of  Stags*" 

Christina  came  to  Paris,  as  described  by  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of 
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Gastonde" Fob*  Duke  of  Orleans,  She  renesvcuVnoiead*  ofrotmgmtuku 
tory  verses,  and  every  possible  dtetihetfam  Shelled  leaa«TiMieh  esteemed' 
the«celebrated  Manage,  and  appointed  Him  to  the  office  of  herchamber- 
lain.  As  being  presented  to  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  distinction,  Manage 
had  enough  to  do-  to  introduce  all  who  came,  and!  no  one  was  refused. 
As-  he  successively  presented  eaohr  individual,  he  failed'  not  to  say, 
'•This*  yourmajesty,  is  a 'person  of  die  highest?  meriti" 

The  queen,  who  was  dreadfully  bond  with  such'  constant  receptions, 
said)  alluding*to  his*  usual  phrase : 

"  Pmuet  say  that  Monsieur  Menage's  laige  aoquatataaoe  with* people 
of  the'highest*merit  is  really  most  inconvenient/* 

Tne  celebrated  Ninon*  de  l'Euoloay.  whom  she*  saw  when  passing' 
through*  Senlis,  was 'the  only  woman  whose  society  she  really  seemed  to 
like.  This  singular  person,  who  by  her  wit  and  the  originality  of-  her 
character*  had*  for  so  many  year*,  notwithstanding  she  was  an  acknow- 
ledged courtesan,  been  treated  with  the  mos^iiniversal  consideration,  was 
just' tile  kind  of  woman  to  attract  so  great  a  lover  of  oddity  as  the  Queen 
of  Sweden.  Ninon  must  enjoy  the  credit  of  the  impression .  she  made, 
and  Christina  should  not  be  blamed. 

She  made  a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  but  was  little  liked  at-  court 
The  ladies  and'  the  courtiers  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  a  woman 
disguised  as  a  man,  who  made  no  ceremony  of  her-  contempt  of  those 
not  to  her  taste,  and  whose  enthusiastic  sentiments,  spoken  with  mascu- 
line-decision*  littie  accorded  with*  the  frivoloua  beinga  around  her.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  compared  her  to  the  palace  of  FontaineMeau  great, 
but  irregular.  But  Christina  herself  was  so  delighted*  with  France,  that 
soon  after  her  return  to  Italy  she  again  set  out  for*  this  kingdom.  It 
was  said  that  political  causes  induced  her  speedy  return;  but  at  ail  events 
her  reappearance  was  only  marked  by  the  tragic  death  of  her  attendant, 
the  Marquis  of  Meoaldesehi,  whom  she  caused  to  be  assassinated  almost 
in  her  presence  in  the  Gallery  of  Stags — an  action- that  leaver  an  eternal 
stain' on  her*  memory*— the  interesting  details  of  whioh  we-  borrow  from 
the  manuscript  of  the  priest  Lebel,  whom  she  called  on-  at*  the  time  of 
his  execution  to  confess  the  unhappy  victim. 

On   Saturday,  the   10th  day  of  the  month  of  November,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  the  Queen  of  Sweden' sent  fbrine  by- one  of  her  valets, 
who  having  informed1  me  that  her  majesty  required  my  •  attendanoe,  led* 
me  into-  tile  Gallery  of  Stags,  .and,  as  soon  aa-  we  had'  entered,  shut 
the    door  so   suddenly    as    to  excite   my    surprise.      I  saw   her-  in 
the  centre*  of  the  gallery,  speaking  to  oner  of    her  suits,  who-  w*a 
called  Le  Marquis,.  I  have-  smoe  heard'  that  his  name  was  tin    M&r- 
quia-  of  Monalaesahi.     I  approached  the  queen,  after  having  made  tay 
bow*. 

She-  asked'  me  in  somewhat  a*  loud  voice*  in  the  presence   o€   \^© 
marquia  and  of  thsee- other  persons,  fora  parcel  she  had*  some  day*  Vtafare 
confided  to  my  keeping*    She  thua  addressed  me  :• 

"Father,  give  me- back  the  packet  I  entmated)  to  your  carei" 

I  approached*  and  presented  itto  hen  Her  niajesty  took**,  aaaed*  g^ 
on  it  for  seme  time,  then  opened  it?  audi  unfolded  ttie  letter***  oo^^s^^ 
She  showed' them  and  read  them  to  the-  mttrquis,  asking  hhn,  witabi:  a,  fi^ 
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voice  and  perfect  composure,  if  he  recognised  them.  The  marquis  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  them,  but  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  You  will  not,  then,  acknowledge  these  letters  and  writings  f  said 
she. 

These  were  only  copies  that  the  queen  had  transcribed  with  her  own 
hand.  The  marquis  having  looked  at  the  copies  some  time,  she  drew 
the  originals  out  of  her  dress,  and  displaying  them  to  him,  called  him  a 
traitor,  and  made  him  acknowledge  that  these  were  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  bore  his  signature.  She  interrogated  him  several  times, 
when  the  marquis,  endeavouring  to  excuse  himself,  replied  as  well  as  he 
could,  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  At  last  he  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  queen,  entreating  her  pardon,  upon  which  the  three 
men  who  stood  near  drew  their  swords  from  the  scabbards.  When  he 
rose  from  his  knees  he  drew  the  queen  into  one  corner  of  the  gallery, 
then  into  another,  supplicating  her  to  hear  him  and  to  pardon  him.  Her 
majesty  said  but  little,  and  listened  to  all  he  uttered  with  great  attention, 
and  without  showing  the  least  impatience  or  any  anger.  Then  turning 
towards  me,  while  he  was  pressing  her  most  earnestly  to  listen  to  him— 

"  My  father,"  said  she,  "  I  call  on  you  to  be  witness"  (and  she  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  marquis,  who  was  leaning  on  a  small  stick  of 
ebony,  headed  with  silver)  "  that  I  give  this  man  every  justice.  I  allow 
him — traitor  and  perfidious  wretch  that  he  is— as  much  time  as  he 
requires  to  justify  himself,  if  he  is  able." 

The  marquis  being  pressed  by  the  queen,  gave  up  to  her  some  papers, 
and  three  little  keys  fastened  together,  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket, 
from  which  also  fell  some  small  pieces  of  money.  After  an  hour  or 
more  of  conversation,  not  satisfying  the  queen  by  his  answers,  her 
majesty  approached  me,  and  raising  her  voice,  said,  with  a  grave,  com- 
posed air: 

"  My  father,  I  shall  retire  and  leave  this  man ;  prepare  him  for  death, 
and  take  care  of  his  soul." 

If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  myself  I  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  horrified  than  I  was.  At  hearing  these 
terrible  words  the  marquis  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  I  joined  him, 
entreating  her  to  pardon  the  wretched  man.     She  said  that, 

".  She  could  not — that  he  was  more  guilty  than  many  a  traitor  who 
was  broken  on  the  wheel — that  he  knew  she  had  communicated  to 
him  (considering  him  as  a  faithful  subject)  affairs  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  her  most  secret  thoughts.  She  would  not  then  reproach  him 
for  all  the  benefits  she  had  conferred  on  him,  which  exceeded  even  what 
a  brother  might  expect,  having  always  looked  on  him  as  one,  so  much 
so  that  his  own  conscience  must  be  his  most  cruel  accuser." 

After  these  words  her  majesty  retired,  leaving  me  with  the  three  men, 
having  their  swords  drawn,  waiting  to  perform  the  execution.  After 
her  majesty  had  departed,  the  marquis  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and 
conjured  me  to  go  to  the  queen  and  try  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  the 
three  men  never  ceased  exhorting  him  to  confess,  having  their  naked 
swords  drawn  and  pointed,' without,  however,  touching  him.  I  ceased 
not,  with/  tears  in  my  eyes,  exhorting  him  to  ask  pardon  of  God.  At 
last  the  chief  of  the  three  men  went  to  her  majesty,  in  order  to  entreat 
her  to  pardon  and  extend  her  mercy  to  the  poor  marquis,  but  soon  re* 
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turned,  weeping  and  full  of  despondency,  saying  to  the  marquis  that  his 
mistress  had  only  comman4ed  him  to  make  haste.  "  So,"  continued  he, 
"  think  only  of  God  and  your  soul,  for  you  must  die." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  marquis,  quite  distracted,  threw  himself  a 
second  time  at  my  feet,  conjuring  me  to  go  to  the  queen  and  try  if  I 
could  not  obtain  his  pardon  and  his  life,  which  I  did. 

I  found  her  majesty  alone  in  her  chamber,  her  countenance  composed, 
and  entirely  without  emotion.  I  approached  her,  and  falling  at  her  feet, 
with  tears  and  sighs  I  supplicated  her,  by  the  sufferings  and  the  wounds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  mercy,  and  to  pardon  the  unfortunate  marquis. 

She  expressed  her  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  comply  with  my  request 
after  the  cruelty  and  the  perfidy  that  he  had  displayed  towards  her, 
"  after  knowing  which  I  could  hardly  expect  that  she  should  pardon 
him,  for  many,"  she  said,  "  were  broken  on  the  wheel  who  were  not  half 
so  guilty  as  this  traitor  was." 

Seeing  that  my  entreaties  had  no  effect  on  the  queen,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  reminding  her,  that,  being  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  France, 
she  ought  well  to  consider  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  that  monarch.    Upon  which  her  majesty  replied  that 

"  She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  felt  no  personal  animosity  towards 
the  marquis,  but  acted  upon  a  pure  feeling  of  justice ;  and  that  she  was 
living  in  the  palace  of  the  French  king  as  an  independent  sovereign— 
mistress  of  her  actions  and  of  her  dependents — not  as  a  captive  or  a 
refugee ;  that  to  God  alone  she  was  accountable  for  what  she  aid." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  on  her  majesty  every  consideration  I 
judged  likely  to  influence  her.  She  dismissed  me  with  these  words: 
"Go,  my  father;  I  shall  myself  inform  the  king  of  what  has  passed.  Re- 
turn to  the  marquis  and  assist  him  in  his  last  moments*  I  cannot  in 
conscience  comply  with  your  request  and  pardon  him." 

In  this  extremity  I  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  really  I  knew  not  what  to 
resolve  on.  To  leave  him  was  impossible,  even  if  I  could  have  done  so ; 
but  every  feeling  of  charity  and  Christianity  induced  me  to  remain  and 
support  him  in  his  last  moments. 

I  returned,  therefore,  into  the  gallery,  and  embraced  the  miserable 
sufferer,  who  was  bathed  in  tears.  I  exhorted  him  in  the  best  manner 
I  was  able,  and  with  every  argument  that  God  put  into  my  heart,  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  death,  and  to  remember  his  soul,  as  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  in  this  world ;  and  that  if  he  offered  up  his  life  to  God  as  an  ex* 
piation,  he  might  hope  in  his  mercy  hereafter,  and  find  present  conso- 
lation in  this  reflection. 

At  the  melancholy  intelligence  I  brought,  he  cried  out  several  times 
in  a  loud  voice,  then  knelt  down  at  my  feet,  I  being  seated  on  a  bench 
in  the  gallery,  and  began  his  confession.  But  after  continuing  for  some 
little  time,  he  rose  all  at  once,  crying  out  aloud  in  the  mos^  melancholy 
manner.  I  succeeded  in  calming  him  a  little,  and.  in  making  him  join  in 
prayer  with  me.  When  he  had  ended  his  confession,  partly  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian — as  he  could  best  express  himself  sometimes  in  one 
and  sometimes  in  the.  other  of  these  languages  in  his  agitation — the 
almoner  of  the  queen  entered,  while  I  was  examining  him  about  some 
doubt.  As  soon  as  the  marquis  saw  him,  he  ran  towards  him,  without 
waiting  to  receive  absolution,  still  hoping  that  he  might  obtain  pardon. 
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They  rspoke  to*^er  .apart  *aonie  time,  holding ^ach  :other  fry  *the 
hands  >in  #a  ^retired .  part  of  the  /gallery.  Whan  ..their  oonfarenee  was 
ended,  the  almoner  want  out,  .taking  with. him  the  principal  of  the  tone 
executionem*  .  A. fewi moments  after  this  . Ae ilatteriftttimedcalon^tand 
saidtodirm.; 

"  Marquis,  look  only  to  God  .lor  tpardon ;  you.  mast  die,  J3ave  you 
Bonfisssad?" 

-Spying  which  he  pressed  'him  .against  .the  wall  -at  .the  end  .of  the 
,gaUaxy,  where  ataads  the  fpainting  of  St  Gennanna,  and  Leould  not 
avoid  *eeia£>that  he  gave  him  a  blow.in  the  stomach  -on  .his  -right-side, 
andvthat  the<n»ra«ifl,  in  tendeavooring  to  parry  U»  took  the  sword  in  his 
right  hand*  and  that,:as4he  other  jJrewrit.away,  he  cutoff  three -of  bis 
fingenvand  the  aweroS  was -blunted.  Upon  which  this  executioner,  .turn- 
ing to  the  .other,;  said,  rf'JHe  .is  award  proof;"  for  in  reality  he  wore  'a 
kind  of  armour  under  his  clothes  that  weighed  from  .nine  .to.  ten,  pounds. 
.At  4iheaameinataAt:he^Te^hinLarniare  furious 'blow  .in  the  face.;  after 
whiohrthe  ma^ukcuedout,  "  My;  father !  my  father!" 

Upon  which  !. approached  him,  Abe  i others  retiring  a  little.  The  mar- 
quis hnfolingf  aPr  the^ground  with.one  knee,  asked  pardon  of  God  for  his 
.sins, and  addedx something, more,  aifcer  which  I. absolved  iiim,*aud  im- 
pesed  x>n  him,  the,  penance  of  enduring  death  with  patience  in  expiation  of 
his  sins,  and  aisa  enjoined  to  fbigive  all  those  who  Jiadsausad  his  death. 
.Having  Deceived  absolution,  -he  tthrew  himself  on  .the  .floor,  .and  in 
£^liiig:wceiTjed*anothir»blow  onthetoptof  bis  head  that  quite  broke  the 
.be&es. 

The  marquis,  lying-  flat  ononis  face,  made  a  sign  that  they,  should  cnt 
off  bis  head,  upon  which  one  of  the  three  gave  him  several  blows  on  the 
neck  that  didaot  take  much  effect,  on  account  of  the  armour  he  wore, 
which  being  as  high  as  his  dress,  ^parried  the  blows,  and  prevented  their 
taking  effect,  ,  All  this,  .time  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  soul  fixed  on 
God,  and  to. endure  death  £or  .the  remission  of  his.  sins,  upon  which  the 
chief  of  the  executioners  asked  ma  if  ithey  had  not  better  make  an  end 
of  him.  I  answered  him  angrily  that  I  had.no  advice  to  give  him  on  the 
subject,  adding  that  I  had  asked  for  his  life,  and  not  for  his  death;  when 
he  asked  my. pardon,  and  .said  he  regretted  having  put  such  a  question 
tome. 

Hearing  this  conversation,  the  poor  marquis,  who  lay  waiting  for  the 
final  blow,  hearing  the  door  open,  took  eourage,  and,  turning  round,  and 
seeing  the  almoner  enter,  dragged  himself  along  as  he  was  best  able, 
leaning  against  the  carvings  of  the  gallery,  asking  to  speak  to  him. 

The  almoner  went  to  the  left  of  the  marquis,  while  I  was  at  his  right 
The  marquis  tnrned  towards  the  almoner  with  bis  hands  clasped,  speaking 
.in  a  low  voice  to  him,  as  if  he  were  confessing,  after  which  the  almoner 
.replied,  "Ask  pardon  of  God."  And  having  asked  my  permission,  he 
gave  him  absolution.  He  then  asked  me  to  remain  with  him,  as  he 
joanst  return  .to  the  queen.  At  this  moment  thevman  who  had  endea- 
voured to  cnt  off  the  marquis's  head  pierced  his  throat  with. a  long, 
.narrow  sword,  after  which  blow  the  marquis  fell  on  his  side  and  spoke  no 
more,  but  continued  breathing  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  I  exhorted  and  spoke  to  him  as  well  as  I  could.  After  losing 
-tdealof  blood,  lie  expuedatthaceeo'clodtmtha  afternoon.    The 
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.queen,  -when  interned  of  bis  decease,  expressed  hemgietat  baring -been 
obliged  to  cause  his  execution,  which-  was  only  a  just  pupisnmenfr  far  bis 
csimea  aiid  Jus  treachery,  t  and  she  prayed  that  Qod might  pardon  him. 

The  whole  details  of  this  death  are  terrible;  but  the 'barbarity  of 
Christina  is  almost  equalled  by  the  .dissertations  published  by  the  lawyers 
of  that  day,  justifying  her -conduct.  These  distressing  evidences  of  the 
.adulation  of  the  learned  towards  royalty -are  a  disgraee'to  the  authors, 
who  hare  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  exculpating  her  whom  they 
seek  .to  defend.  It  is  really  sad  that  the  greatname  of  Leibnitz  should 
be  numbered  among  the  defenders  of  assasshntion.  The  assertion 
he  makes  is  quite  astonishing,  from  its  injustice  .to  the  French  court, 
when  he  says  that  this  .action  of  Christina's  was  only  disproved  because 
they  had  grown  tb*d  of  her  company.  Posterity  will  wonder  that,  in  an 
enlightened  century,  and  before  the  eyes  of  tall  .Europe,  the  question 
should  have  been  publicly  raised  "  whether  a  queen  who  had  abdicated 
was  not  entitled  still  to  the  right  of  cajisingi  her.  attendants  to  be  executed 
without  any  form  of  trial." 

The seaLmotive  of  this  assassination-->a  last  remnant  of  the  despotic 
barbarity  of  the  North— *has  been  explained  in  imknsj  ways,  upon  which 
history  nas  scarcely  yet  decided.  According  to  some,  Monaidesehi,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  .himself  with  a  Soman  lady,  had,  in  certain  lore- 
letters*  addressed  to  her,  sacrificed  Christina  without  mercy.  These  letters 
were  'found  by  <a  young  cardinal,  the  riral  of  Monaidesehi,  who  gave 
them  to  the  queen.  Another  Tersion  is  that  Christine*  discovered  a  cor- 
respondence, carried  on  by  her  favourite  in  which  he  betrayed  and  sold 
her  state  secrets  to  other  powers,  while  she  was  yet  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  But,  if  this  latter  motive  were  the  true  one,  why  should 
Christina  so  carefully. have  concealed  it  ?  Whence  the  passionate  ardour 
with  which  she  hurried  on  the  horrible  butchery  of  his  dtath  ? 

Mazarin  wrote  to  Christina,  upon  being  made  aware  of  the  details, 
to  remonstrate  and  reproach  her  for  what  she  had  done.  The  queen, 
enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  returned  him  the  following  answer : 

"■Cardinal  Mazarin,  those  who  gave  you  the  details  respecting  Monai- 
desehi, my  attendant,  must  have  been  very  ill  informed.     I  wonder  that 

;  you  should  compromise  so  many  persons  in  order  to  prove  what  is  already 
quite  plain.     But  your  proceeding, .  mad  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  surprise 

.me;  however,  I  should  never  have  thought  that  either  you  or  the  proud 
young  prince  whom  you  serve  would  ever  have  dared  to  express  personally 
to  myself  your  disapproval. 

".Learn  then,  whoever  or  whatever  ye  be,  servants  and  masters,  little 
:and  great,  that- to  act  as  I  have  done  has  been  my:  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  that  I  am  not  bound  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions  to  any 
one— above  all  to  bravados  of  your  calibre.  Ton  take  upon  yourself 
strangely  for  one  of  your  rank;  but  whatever  reasons  may  have  induced 
you  ta  address  me,  I  hold  you  far  too  cheap  to  trouble  myself  a  moment 
on  the  subject.  I  desire  to  make  known  to  you,  and  command  you* to 
inform  those  who  wish  to  know  my  sentiments,  that  Christina  cares  little 
for  your  court,  and  still  less  for  you.  "My  will  is  a  law  that  yeu  ought  to 
respect   Your  duty  is  to  be  silent;  and  many  whom  I  esteem  as  little  as 
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I  do  you,  would  do  well  to  learn  what  they  owe  to  their  superiors  before 
presuming  to  criticise  their  conduct 

"  Know,  then,  my  lord  cardinal,  that  Christina  is  queen  wherever  she 
goes,  and  that  in  whatever  place  she  may  see  good  to  live,  men,  however 
false,  are  better  than  you  and  your  confidants.  The  Prince  of  Cond6  was 
very  much  in  the  right  when,  imprisoned  by  you  at  Vincennes,  he  ex- 
claimed: 'The  old  fox,  who  has  hitherto  cheated  both  God  and  the 
devil,  will  be  never  weary  of  outraging  the  best  servants  of  the  state,  as 
long  as  the  parliament  suffers  him  to  remain  unpunished.'  He  meant 
that  high  and  mighty  faquino  Mazarin — you  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

"Believe  me,  Julius,  you  will  do  well  to  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  merit  my  good  opinion.  This  is  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
study.  God  preserve  you  from  ever  daring  to  utter  any  indiscreet  re- 
marks about  either  my  person  or  my  reputation.  Though  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  be  assured  I  shall  be  informed  of  it.  I  have  friends  and 
courtiers  in  my  service  as  clever  and  as  watchful  as  any  of  your  spies, 
though  with  rather  better  principles." 

This  letter  displays  a  despotism,  a  temper,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  every 
propriety  quite  astounding.  Indeed,  the  authenticity  of  such  a  produc- 
tion cannot  be  credited  without  supposing  that  die  queen  had  become 
insane  while  she  was  at  Fontainebleau.  At  all  events,  she  was  forbidden 
during  many  months  to  make  her  appearance  at  court;  and  it  was  only 
after  many  entreaties,  little  in  accordance  with  this  letter,  that  she  was 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  ballet  during  the  carnival  of  1658,  where 
Louis  XIV.,  then  twenty  years  old,  figured.  She  was  little  pleased  with 
her  reception,  for  the  recollection  of  the  Gallery  of  Stags  had  completely 
chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirers.  Discontented  with  her  second 
visit  to  the  French  court,  she  soon  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  delighted 
to  surround  herself  with  all  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  philosophers 
of  the  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Anne  of  Austria  was  very  fend  of  Fontainebleau  as  a  residence,  and 
often  came  here,  accompanied  by  her  maids  of  honour  and  her  young 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  who  from  his  very  youth  displayed  a  decided  penchant 
for  gallantry,  amid  a  crowd  of  young  beauties  incessantly  fluttering 
around  him,  each  disputing  the  honour  of  attracting  his  attention  and 
successfully  pleasing  him.  He  was  hardly  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
first  felt  the  pangs  of  the  tender  passion,  caused  by  the  charms  of  the 
pretty  Duchesse  de  Chatillon.  Chaste  and  platonic  as  this  penchant  of 
course  was,  it  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  courtiers,  who  found 
abundant  subject  for  their  wit  and  irony.  Louis  loved  successively  the 
Baronne  de  Beauvais,  Mademoiselle  d'Argenson,  Marie  de  Manoini,  and 
her  sister  Olympia,  both  nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  When  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  was  arranged,  and  the  king  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  St.  Germain  to  meet  her  to  whom  he  had  vowed 
fidelity,  Marie  de  Mancini  addressed  this  celebrated  adieu  to  her  royal 
lover :  "  You  are  the  king — you  weep — and  yet — I  depart  P 

Some  days  after  the  royal  pair  arrived  at  Fontainebleau. 

Louis,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  made  a  point  of  visiting 
Fontainebleau  once  a  year,  and  bringing  with  him  all  that  court  which, 
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after  having  been  renowned  as  the  gayest  in  Christendom,  became,  under 
the  auspices  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  gloomy,  melancholy,  and  hypo- 
critical. 

During  the  revolution  this  palace  was  abandoned.  A  member  of  the 
Convention  proposed  razing  it  to  the  ground  and  erecting  a  magazine  of 
powder  from  the  ruins ;  but  happily  the  nation  did  not  relish  the  pro- 
posal.    Fontainebleau  found  a  defender,  and  it  was  permitted  to  stand. 

But  if  the  royal  palace  of  Francis  I.  escaped  the  hammers  of  the  revo- 
lutionary destroyers,  Time,  that  universal  leveller,  showed  it  as  little 
mercy  as  he  displays  towards  mankind.  Many  parts  fell  into  ruin: 
the  damp  spread  a  white  shroud  over  the  golden  salamanders  of 
that  gallant  knight-errant,  Francis  I.,  and  over  the  silver  suns  of  his 
successor,  Louis  XIV.  ;  the  spiders  spun  black  webs  over  the  chefi- 
dceuvre  of  Primaticcio,  Cousin,  Rubens,  and  Caravaggio— all  was 
perishing ;  the  shrubs  in  the  gardens  withered  and  died,  and  the  gal- 
leries and  porticos  tottered  on  their  pedestals— everything  looked  de- 
plorable excepting  the  forest,  ever  green  and  beautiful  because  God,  not 
man,  was  its  creator.  A  monarch — born  in  the  middle  class,  but  who 
had  a  mind  formed  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  fine  arts — saw  with 
pain  the  gradual  destruction  of  a  palace  endeared  by  so  many  historical 
recollections.  He  ordered  its  immediate  repair,  and  the  popular  Em- 
peror soon  could  boast  that  he  had  preserved  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics  in  France. 

Fontainebleau  became  to  Napoleon  what  Versailles  had  been  to 
Louis  XIV.,  his  favourite  residence.  He  often  said  that  if  peace  had 
given  him  leisure,  he  had  intended  to  make  this  residence  an  imperial 
villa,  where  he  should  have,; come  every  year  to  pass  the  fine  season. 
The  grandeur  of  the  edifice  was  congenial  to  his  tastes ;  and  this  "  Palace 
of  Giants,"  as  he  called  it,  pleased  his  imagination.  He  delighted  in  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  forest,  where  many  thousands  of  the  umbrageous 
trees  date  perhaps  from  the  age  of  Louis  IX.  The  broken  ground,  the 
masses  of  granite,  the  gigantic  rugged  trunks  of  the  ilex,  twisted  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes,  and  standing  out  in  fine  relief  from  amid  the 
fresher  tints  of  the  verdant. woods  around,  their  branches  whitened  with 
lichen  —  all  this  wild  and  romantic  beauty  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
boundless  forests,  the  rocky  heights  and  marbled  mountains  of  his  native 
Corsica.  Napoleon  saw  in  Fontainebleau  a  palace  worthy  of  being  the 
abode  of  monarchs,  but  of  monarchs  such  as  he  was  himself,  or  like 
Charlemagne,  who  numbered  among  his  courtiers  and  generals  kings 
and  heroes.-  Therefore  Napoleon  much  preferred  Fontainebleau  to  Ver- 
sailles, which  latter  palace  he  never  liked,  and  never  inhabited. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Napoleon  ordered  great  repairs  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  planned,  besides,  many  more  pressing  restorations,  and  added 
immense  embellishments  in  the  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  gardens.  In  six 
years,  from  1804  to  1813,  he  expended  more  than  six  millions  in  these 
works — nearly  -double  the  sum  devoted  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  same  object. 
But  neither  that'  most  popular  of  monarchs  nor  the  Emperor  long  en* 
joyed  their  costly  restorations.  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  two  years 
after  having  repaired  Fontainebleau;  and  Napoleon,  one  year  after 
having  granted  the  last  sum  for  the  continuation  of  the  alterations, 
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signed,  in  one  of  the  salons  he  had  hat  just  completed,  the  act  of  abdi- 
cation which  for  ever  deprived  him  of  this  superb  residence. 

But  before  this  sad  catastrophe,  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glorious 
career,  not  content  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  France,  had  desired 
the  sanction  of  Heaven  to  confirm  his  election,  and  for  this  purpose 
summoned  from  Rome  the  supposed  representative  of  the  Divine  Ma* 
jesty  to  increase  the  pomp  and  the  solemnity  of  the  event. 

The  Pope  was  expected  at  Fontainebleau  in  November  1604,  and  Na- 
poleon left  Paris  to  receive  him  there.  It  was  the  first  visit  he  had  as  jet  paid 
to  this  residence,  refurnished  entirely  according  to  his  orders.  He  went  to 
meet  the  Pope,  who  was  to  arrive  by  the  road  of  Nemours,;  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  ceremonial,  a  hunting-party  served  as  the  pretest.  The 
new  hunting  establishment  was  situated  in  the  forest,  and  Napoleon  ar- 
rived on  horseback,  dressed  as  if  for  the  chase,  with  all  his  suite.  On  an 
esplanade,  near  die  eummit  of  a  hill,  he  met  his  Holiness,  who,  stopping 
his  carriage,  would  have  dismounted,  but,  as  die  roads  were  very  muddy, 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the  propriety  of  trusting  his  white  satin 
.slippers,  embroidered  with  gold,  on  such  a  footing.  But  there  was 
no  escape,  for  Napoleon  had  already  dismounted.  The  two  sovereigns 
embraced,  and  remounted  into  the  same  carriage.  The  Emperor 
placed  himself  at  the  right  of  the  Pontiff,  which  at  once  decided  all 
questions  of  etiquette,  and  prevented  any  future  difficulty.  During  this 
short  drive,  the  squadron  of  Mamelukes  proceeded  immediately  after  the 
carriage,  in  which  was  seated  the  Pope  tete^H-tke  with  Napoleon,  and  it 
was  remarked,  as  a  curious  sight,  that  Turks  and  Mahometans  should  be 
placed  as  a  guard  of  honour  over  the  person  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

After  reposing  two  days  at  Fontainebleau  his  Holiness  came  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  inhabited  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  The  empress,  ac- 
companied by  all  her  ladies,  went  immediately  to  visit  him,  the  Pope 
distributing  to  all  his  blessing  and  a  ehapfet*  From  this  day  the  court 
and  garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  filled  from  morning  to  night  with  an 
immense  crowd,  a  spectacle  which  delighted  Josephine. 

Twelve  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  the  Pope  re- 
turned to  Fontainebleau ;  not  as  before,  received  with  all  the  solemnity 
due  to  his  united  character  of  temporal  sovereign  and  head  of  the  Church, 
but  at  midnight,  secretly,  and  as  a  prisoner.  This  was  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  seeking  to  make  himself  master  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  But  at  least,  during  his  exile,  the  Pope  was  always  treated  with 
the  respect  and  the  consideration  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes. 
The  apartments  he  inhabited  were  those  used  by  Charles  V.  during  the 
period  of  his  visit  to  France.  His  servants,  both  French  and  Italians, 
were  twenty  in  number.  Some  cardinals,  who  chose  to  share  his  exile, 
formed  a  small  court,  as  devoted  as  it  was  agreeable,  for  the  tiara,  having 
ceased  to  possess  the  means  of  recompensing  its  followers,  these  courtiacs 
might  be  considered  by  him  as  friends  devoted  to  his  person.  The  ridi- 
culous calumnies  which  were  spread  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  the  venerable  Pontiff  was  treated,  werenothin^  but  the 
inventions  of  English  pamphleteers,  who  exercised  their  own  imagina- 
tion* on  the'  subject.  These  lies  became  so  odious,  that  a  Bavarian,  the 
ttAtvm  doYenzendorff,  undertook  a  voyage  to  France  for  the* 
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purpose  of  inquiring  into  them.  He  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope,  and  offered  him  his  whole  fortune,  which  he  had 
actually  brought  with  him  in  specie  for  the  purpose. 

"  My  son,"  replied  Pius  VlL,  "all  my  wants  are  anticipated.  Take 
back  your  money,  and  receive  my  thanks.  The  misunderstandings  that 
have  arisen  between  me  and  Napoleon  will  vanish  sooner  or  later,  (rod 
will  enlighten  him  on  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  Church,  our 
common  mother,  and  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  shortly  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  to  you  my  gratitude  at  Borne,  if  you  will  come 
there,  as  you  have  done  now,  to  seek  my  blessing." 

The  Pope  long  refused  to  execute  the  desire  of  Napoleon,  which 
exacted  that  he  should  renounce  his  territory,  the  donation  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  But  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  Na- 
poleon, finding  his  star  on  the  decline,  desired  to  free  himself  from  the 
additional  trouble  imposed  on  him  by  his  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  fie  determined  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Pope,  and  for 
this  purpose  commanded  a  hunting-party  to  be  held  at  Fontainebleau, 
whither  he  went  without  being  announced.  His  unexpected  arrival 
surprised  Pius,  and  prevented  the  influence  that  injudicious  counsels 
might  have  exercised  had  be  been  expected.  He  received  Napoleon  with 
pleasure — almost  with  affection.  The  next  day  the  Emperor  went  to  visit 
him,  and  the  interview  lasted  two  hours.  Every  art  of  insinuation  pos- 
sessed by  Napoleon  was  put  into  play  during  this  meeting.  The  Pontiff 
listened  to  him  with*kindness,  and  replied  with  that  peculiar  and  paternal 
unction  that  rendered  his  address  so  encouraging.  The  conversation  was 
in  Italian,  and  umio  padre"  and  "  figtioinio"  were  the  terms  in  which  they 
mutually  addressed  each  other.  The  Pope  ended  by  accepting  Avignon 
as  a  residence  instead  of  Rome,  and  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  withdrew  those 
stipulations  calculated  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  holy  father,  such, 
'for  example,  as  the  formal  renunciation  of  the  Roman  States.  But, 
indeed,  every  other  difficulty  had  almost,  as  it  seemed,  disappeared  of 
itself.  A  secretary  was  called  to  arrange  the  basis  upon  which  the  con- 
cordat should  be  drawn  up,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  signed  it,  and  thus, 
in  a  few  moments,  terminated  negotiations  that  had  been  kept  open  for 
years. 

The  abdication  signed  by  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  is  too  well 
known  and  of  too  historical  an  interest  to  be  fully  detailed  here.  Some 
days  afterwards,  Caulaincourt,  who  had  returned  there  as  the  bearer  of 
the  treaty  that  fixed  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  family,  entered  his 
chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  round  the  Emperor  extended 
on  his  bed,  half  dressed,  in  frightful  convulsions.  His  face  was  livid,  his 
mou&  contracted,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  orbit — a  cold  perspiration 
glued  his  hair  to  his  forehead.  The  emperor  had  just  poisoned  himself! 
Caulaincourt  saw  at  onee  the  state  of  the  case.  He  was  in  despair:  he 
rushed  to  the  bell.  The  Emperor  entreated  him  in  the  name  of  friend- 
ship to  be  tranquil  and  silent.  At  length,  being  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
fit  of  vomiting,  he  exclaimed : 

"It  is  of  no  use;  death  refuses  to  come  to  my  aid." 
Some  moments  after  the  epasms  ^ceased;  and  Constant,  his  valet, 
fetched  by  Caulaincourt,  found  scattered  on  the  Hoot  ike  remains  of  a 
*mall  paaketefHAaek  silk  that  his  master  bad  for  years  wornTound  his 
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neck.     This  packet  contained  a  poison,  to  which  the  Emperor  had  had  re* 
course  in  a  moment  of  desperation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Louis  Philippe,  who  restored 4  Versailles  with  such  magnificence,  .who 
completed  the  Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  so  many  other 
splendid  monuments,  did  not  forget  Fontainebleau.  His  truly  artistic  mind 
was  not  satisfied  with  repairing  the  ravages  of  time  and  recalling  the  past, 
hut  he  also  ordered  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings,  which  add  to  the 
various  wonders  united  in  this  celebrated  ensemble. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1837,  an  immense  and  brilliant  assemblage  filled 
the  superb  gallery  of  Francis  I.  Suddenly  a  courier  in  the  royal  livery 
appears,  covered  with  tricolored  ribbons,  and  these  words  we  heard  as 
they  echoed  through  the  hushed  crowd : 

"  The  princess  is  arrived — there  she  is." 

A  magnificent  carriage  (relates  a  spectator  of  the  scene),  formed  entirely 
of  glass  and  gilding,  entered  the  gates  at  the  same  moment.  Every  head 
was  uncovered,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  air  rang  with  cries  of 
"  God  save  the  king."  The  royal  family  advanced  to  the  entrance,  and 
the  royal  attendants  descended  the  steps  that  led  from  the  door.  A  young 
lady,  rather  tall,  and  with  a  remarkably  good  figure,  dressed  in  pink 
moire*  silk,  with  a  bonnet  ornamented  with  white  ostrich  feathers,  de- 
scended from  the  carriage.  It  was  the  Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg. 
Pale  and  white  as  a  statue,  she  ascended  the  steps  with  a  timid  but  grace- 
ful air,  and  on  reaching  the  king,  on  the  very  same  spot,  where 
Louis  XIV.  received  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  she  knelt  and  kissed  his 
hand.  The  king,  silent  from  extreme  emotion,  raised  her  from  the 
ground  and  kissed  her.  She  bowed  to  the  princes  her  brothers-in-law, 
assembled  around,  with  affection ;  and  then,  conducted  by  his  majesty,  she 
advanced  towards  the  queen,  who  stood  a  little  behind,  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  gallery  of  Francis  I.,  with  the  Princess  Adelaide  and  her  daughters 
Mary  and  Clementine.  The  Princess  Helena  again  threw  herself  on  her 
knees ;  but  the  queen,  almost  speechless  with  emotion,  could  only  exclaim : 

"  My  child — my  beloved  child !"  And,  raising  her,  embraced  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness.  Every  heart  was  touched— every  eye  moistened 
at  the  affecting  scene. 

Talleyrand,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  been  present  at  all  the 
grand  court  ceremonials,  said  to  Monsieur  Vatout,  near  whom  he  sat — 

"  If  we  had  to  describe  this  scene,  the  king  must  contribute  his  silence 
— the  queen  her  tears — and  the  princess  her  heart — and  even  then  the 
picture  would  not  be  complete/' 

On  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  the  court  and  the 
households  of  the  different  princes  were  assembled  in  the  beautiful  gal- 
lery named  in  honour  of  Henri  Quatre,  blazing  with  decorations  and 
floods  of  light,  when  the  chancellor,  Monsieur  Pasquier,  addressed  this 
question  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans : 

"  Most  high  and  most  mighty  Prinoe  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis 
Charles  Henri  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Prinoe  Royal,  do  you  de- 
clare that  you  take  in  marriage  for  your  wedded  wife  the  most  noble 
and  most  potent  Princess  Helena  Louisa  Elisabeth,  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  here  present  ? 

"M  -      "    and  most  potent  Princess  Helena  Louisa  Elisabeth, 
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Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  do  you  declare  to  take  for  your 
wedded  husband  the  most  mighty  and  most  high  Prince  Ferdinand 
Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  Royal, 
here  present  ?n 

At  these  questions,  the  prince  and  princess  having  respectively  replied 
in-  the  affirmative,  the  parties  were  declared  by  order  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  man  and  wife. 

TV  gallery  of  Francis  the  First,  where  the  Princess  Helena  first  re- 
ceived the  welcome  'of  the  royal  family,  is  ornamented  wjth  the  most 
beautiful  sculpture,  but  the  pictures  are  unfortunately  of  a  very  inferior 
order.  They  are,  however,  executed  by  masters  of  eminence.  ■  On 
the  subject  of  the  paintings  of  Fontainebleau,  Sauval,  who  lived  under 
Louis  XIII.,  remarks  that  they  weregenerally  very  licentious,  and  cal- 
culated to  offend  "  the  feelings  of  all  right-judging  persons."  "Anne  of 
Austria,"  says  this  author,  "  on  succeeding  to  the  regency,  burnt  or  enticed 
pictures  worth  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But,"  continues 
Sauval,  "  if  she  had  burnt  all  that  were  disgusting  and  abominable  in 
painting  and  decoration,  nearly  all  Fontainebleau  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  cinders."  At  the  same  time,  Sublet  des  Noyers,  chief  of  the 
public  works,  burnt  in  this  same  palace  a  picture  painted  by  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  Francis  the  First  bought  for  an 
enormous  sum.  Artists  less  delicate,  however,  on  these  matters,  still  re- 
gret its  destruction* 

The  park  and  gardens  are  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  the  palace, 
but  have,  during  various  reigns,  changed  their  form  and  destination. 
In  the  present  day  they  consist  of  a  fine  garden  of  immense  size,  arranged 
with  great  picturesque  taste,  and  extending  along  the  interior  facade  as 
iar  as  the  court  of  the  White  Horse.  Water  in  abundance  crosses, 
borders,  and  ornaments  this  space,  and,  after  passing  through  a  rock, 
is  precipitated  from  on  high  into  a  sheet  of  water  called  The  Pond.  This 
garden  was  begun  under  Napoleon.  The  park  owes  its  principal  charm 
to  its  beautiful  alleys,  to  the  canal  and  the  cascade  that  serve  to  fertilise 
it.  The  canal,  constructed  by  Henri  IV.,  is  immense;  the  cascade, 
formed  by  Louis  XIV.,  has  been  lately  restored  with  great  taste. 

But  before  quitting  Fontainebleau  I  must  bestow  a  few  words  on 
the  forest,  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  especially  celebrated  for  the 
various  apparitions  and  phantoms  who,  according  to  tradition,  have  often 
terrified  the  hunters  and  peasants.  One  of  these  stories  is  related,  con- 
nected with  Henri  IV. 

The  king  had  hunted  two  entire  days  without  killing  anything,  and 
was  returning  back  by  the  road  to  Mont,  when  he  heard  the  horn  give 
forth  those  peculiar  notes  that  indicate  the  hunt  has  been  successful,  and 
the  stag  captured.  The  king,  furious  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  him, 
sent  the  Comte  de  Soissons  and  some  other  lords  to  know  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded.  They  saw  among  the  underwood  a  man  of  great 
stature,  black,  and  with  a  horrible  countenance,  who,  raising  his  head, 
exclaimed,  "  Did  you  hear  me  ?n — or,  according  to  others,  "  Will  you  re- 
pent P' — what  he  said  precisely,  they  were  too  much  terrified  to  distin- 
guish, and  the  spectre  disappeared.  The  king,  on  hearing  their  account, 
inquired  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  seen,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  black  man  had  often  appeared,  dressed  as  a  huntsman. 
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Bat  tkia  huntsman  was  not  the  only  phantom  that  haunted  the  i  _____ 
Sometimes  the  peasants  have  observed,  through  the  tees,  a  splendid  cava- 
lier moan  ted  on  hoisehack/and%bg:thnnigh  the  air  li_k*  an  arrow,  bearing 
in  his  arms  a  lady  with  the  most  beautiful  hair,  who  clings-  to  him 
doeelyt  and  show*  her  tenderness  by  frequent  kisses.  These  unearthly 
lovers  appear  specially  to  rustic  youths  and  maidens,  upon  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence — the  apparition,  aa  it  waa 
said,  causing  love  where  none  before  existed.  Young  girls,  thejfcaay, 
have  been  decoyed  by  their  lovers  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  forest,  and 
on  returning  home  have  experienced  all  the  passionate  fondness  of  devoted 
love,  joined  to  certain  tender  recollections ! — You  who  have  never  loved* 
beware  of  trusting  yourself  in  the  depths  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainehleau  1 


LONGiFELLOW'S  "SONG  OF  HIAWATHA/* 

America's  most  popular  poet  has  here  done  what  American  poets,, 
one  and  all,  are  constantly  being  urged  to  do — he  has  chosen  a  home 
subject,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  The  theme  is  not,  this  time,  a  rose" 
(and  water)  coloured  copy  of  the  classical  antique,  or  a  storied  volume 
richly  dight  of  golden  legendry.  The  verse  is  not  a  hackneyed  repetition 
of  conservative  Europe's  "  old  version,"  "  long  metre"  or  short.  Perhaps 
the  iil-to-plcase  who  were  se  clamorous  for  American  originality,  will 
now  carp  at  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha"  as  really  too  much  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  And  if  the  hexameters  of  "  Evangeline"  disturbed  their 
peace  of  mind,  the  trochees  of  this-  Indian  Edda  are  equally  like  to 
disagree  with  them.  However,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  achieved  a  success, 
of  a  kind  not  to  be  attained  by  the  mere  choice  of  a  novel  subject  (if 
novel  that  can  be  called,  in  any  but  a  punning  sense,  which  Fem- 
more  Cooper  has  well-nigh  worn  out),  set  to  verse  in  what  at  first  sight 
(rather  than  sound)  may  seem  a  very  sing-song  manner.  His  subject  is 
boldly  designed  and  curiously  finished.  There  is  freshness  about  it — the 
freshness  of  the  forest  breeze,  an  airy  stir  as  of  rustling  leaves,  a 
sweet  odour  aa  of  clustering  pine  cones.  Hiawatha  is  the  mythic  hero 
whom  tradition  venerates,  among  the  North  American  Indians,  as  their 
teacher  in  the  first  simple  arts  of  civilisation  and  peace.  Miraculously 
born,  and  exceptionally  endowed,  he  is  their  man  of  men.  He  invents 
the.  birch  canoe,  built  by  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 

And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  ls-ron's  supple  sinews ;, 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 
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From  the-  corpse  of  Mondamin,  the  friend  of  man,  with  whom  he 
wrestle^  aa  of  yore  did  Jacob  with  the  Angel,  and  prevails* — Mondamin 
(« Indian  Corn")  tall  and  beautiful  in  life,  in  hie  garments  green  and 
yellow,  and  beneficent  in  death, — from  the  corpse  of  thi*  friendly  foe, 
mid  quietly  in  the  earth,,  which,  by  his  injunction,  i»  made  to  sit  son  and 
loose  and  light  above  him,  no  hand  being  suffered  to  disturb  his  slumber, 
no  weed  ox  worm  to  molest  him,— from  this  buried  form  Hiawatha  raise* 
the  msize-pknt ;  carefully  obeying  Mondsrain's  behests  to  let  him  "quiet 
consummation  hare,"  and  only  to  come  himself  "  to  watch  me," 

Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken, 
TQl  I  leap  into  the  sunshine. 

This  pregnant  symbol  illustrates  the  scope  and  manner  of  the  sym- 
bolical poem  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  Hiawatha  invents  pic- 
ture-writing, painting  wonderful  and  mystic  figures,  each  with  its 
meaning,  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree  ;  and  he  opens  a  route  up 
sluggish  waters,  covered  with  the  mould  of  ages,  black  with  rotting 
water-rushes,  "  stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal," — forcing  his  way  de- 
spite the  war-song  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  torches  waved'  to  mislead  of 
the  fire-flies,  and  the  tangled  flags  and  rushes  ;  and  he  smites  the  giants 
and  magicians  who  devour  man's  life — aided  in  his  victorious  labours  by 
beasts  of  the  field. and  birds  of  the  air;  by  the  woodpecker,  in  his  con- 
flict with  Megi&sogwon,  and  by  the  seagulls  in  his  pursuit  of  Nahma,. 
King  of  Fishes, — not  forgetting  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo,  who,  in  this 
hazardous  day's  fishing, 

Frisked  and  chattered  very  gaily, 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatha 
Till  the  labour  was  completed. 

Nearly  a  score  of  tales,  or  little  episodes,  each  a  picture  in  itself,  illus- 
trates the  life  and  works  of  Hiawatha,  and  this  with  the  most  engaging 
simplicity  and  artlessness,  or  rather  art-coneealing  art.  The  human  ele- 
ment is  never  forgotten.  We  ace  among  real  characters,  that  live  and 
move  and  have  a  being  of  their  own,  most  diverse  from  ours  in  outer 
cueumataacet  but  identical  at  the  core.  Sometimes  the  poet  rouses  us 
by  lines  suggestive,  if  not  formally  expressive,  of  that  solemn  grandeur 
wtoch  belongs-  to  these  far>away  myths  of  an  unknown  race  upon  whose 
possible  destiny  poetry  loves  to  speculate,  while  the  disenchanting  prose 
o£  To-Day  reads  it,  only  too  plainly,  in  letters  befouled  with  degradation, 
and  besmeared  with  blood.  Sometimes  he  enlivens  us  by  touches  of 
humour,  but  true  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place  ;  as  where  the  mighty 
Mudjekeewis  taunts  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains,  as  a  self-convicted 
coward,  and  no  Brave,  as  he  pretended— else  would  he  not  whimper  like 
a.  woman,, and  reel  and  stagger  forward,  as  he  sits  upon  his  haunches, 
while  his  foeman  accuses  him  of  sneaking  iu  the  forests  when  he  can, 
and,  now  that  he  can  not,  of  disgracing  his  tribe  by  crying,  "  like  a 
wretched  Shaugodaya,*  like  a  cowardly  old  woman  ;    or,  again,  in  the 

*  Scil.  "  Coward."  There  is  a  glossary  at  the  end. of  this  volume,  and  it  is 
useful  and  welcome.  Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  too  lavish  in 
his  introduction  of  words  needing  aiglossary.  Moderately  introduced,  they  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  poem  by.  their  musical  and  characteristic  sound  ;  but  when 
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description  of  the  hedgehog  answering  Hiawatha  "  with  a  drowsy  mar- 
mar,  through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers," — and  Hiawatha's  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  the  smaller  fry  that  offer  to  take  his  bite,  in  lieu  of  the 
King  of  Fishes, — and  the  picture  of  old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly,  "  always 
coughing  like  a  squirrel," — and  the  incredulous  ear  lent  by  the  untravelled 
to  the  tales  of  that  great  traveller  and  peerless  boaster,  Iagoo, — when 
the  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  warriors  did  the  same,  sceptical 
all,  and  "  smiled,  and  said,  '  It  cannot  be  so !  Kaw  !'  they  said,  'it  can- 
not be  so.' " — "  And  the  warriors  and  the  women  laughed  aloud  at  poor 
Iagoo  ;  '  Kaw !'  they  said,  '  what  tales  you  tell  us !' "  Snatches  of 
pathos,  too,  there  are ;  the  mission  of  the  Ghosts,  that  enter  the  wigwam 
after  sundown,  and  sit  there  pale  and  haggard,  sad  and  silent,  trembling, 
cowering  with  the  shadows ;  and  the  story  of  the  famine,  and  the  death 
of  [Minnehaha,  whose  death-cry,  the  voice  of  his  own  Laughing  Water, 
Hiawatha  hears  far  away  amid  the  forest,  miles  away  among  the  moun- 
tains, calling  to  him  in  the  darkness,  "  Hiawatha !  Hiawatha!" — and  the 
sorrowful  previsions  of  Hiawatha  himself,  when  about  to  depart  from  his 
people,  of  their  forgetfulness  of  his  counsels,  till  swept  away  like  cloud- 
rack  or  autumn  leaves. 

In  illustration  of  the  poem's  wild  simplicity,  sylvan  and  picturesque, 
may  be  mentioned  the  description  of  Hiawatha's  babyhood,  nursed  by 
his  grandam,  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis,  who  rocks  him  "  in  his  linden 
cradle,  bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes,  safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews," 
and  stills  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 

"Hush !  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  thee !" 

Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 

"  Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet ! 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 

With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  P 

Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet !" 

Or  that  of  the  young  man  Hiawatha's  visit  to  the  ancient  Arrow-maker,  in 
the  land  of  the  Dacotahs,  who  sits  at  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam,  making 
arrow-heads  of  jasper  and  of  chalcedony,  thinking,  the  while,  of  the  days 
that  are  gone,  of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows  as  these  he  had  struck 
the  deer  and  bison  in  the  meadow,  or  shot  the  wildgoose  on  the  wing, 
and  when  the  great  war-parties  came  to  buy  his  arrows,  which  they  could 
not  do  without ;  while  by  the  veteran  craftsman's  side,  in  all  her  beauty, 
sits  the  lovely  Minnehaha,  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water,  plaiting  mats 
of  flags  and  rushes, — her  thoughts  as  intent  on  the  future  as  his  on  the 
past;  for 

"multiplied  exceedingly"  they  tend  rather  to  weary  both  eve  and  ear.  Thev 
verge  then  perilously  near  on  catalogue  categories— to  which  class  some  tastes  will 
refer,  what  others  irill  find  charmingly  significant,  such  lines  as, 

"  Saw  the  wild  rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgut,  .  .  • 
.  .  .  Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskonosha, 
And  the  herring,  Okahahwis, 
And  the  Shawgashee,  the  crawfish,"  ftc. 
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She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young  and  tall  and  very  handsome, 
Who,  one  morning,  in  the  Spring-time, ' 
Game  to  buy  her  father's  arrows, 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam, 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha  ? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  idle, 
And  her  eyes  were  very  dreamy. 

Through  their  thoughts  they  heard  a  footstep, 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches, 
And  with  glowing  cheek  and  forehead, 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders, 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

The  images  employed  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
poem.  The  hostile  tribes,  standing  drawn  up  on  the  meadow,  with  their 
weapons  and  their  war-gear,  "  painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn,  painted 
like  the  sky  of  morning  ;"  the  stroke  of  the  chieftain's  war-club,  which 
smites  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains,  Mishe-Mokwa,  and  breaks  his 
skull,  "as  ice  is  broken  when  one  goes  to  fish  in  winter ;"  the  resem- 
blance of  the  two  blue  eyes  that  watch,  at  morning-tide,  that  stalwart 
chief,  to  "  two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes  ;"  the  "  singing,  fetal  arrow" 
with  which  the  boy  Hiawatha  killed  his  first  roebuck,  when  "  like  a  wasp 
it  buzzed  and  stung  him  ;"  the  Fir- Tree  that,  tall  and  sombre,  "sobbed 
through  all  its  robes  of  darkness,  rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles  ;"  the 
squirrel  sitting  on  the  bows  of  the  canoe,  with  tail  erected,  while  "  in  his 
fur  the  breeze  of  morning  played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses  ;"  the  sudden 
departure  from  Hiawatha^  brain  of  all  his  moody  melancholy,  "  as  the  ice 
is  swept  from  rivers ;"  night  shaking  off  the  daylight  "  as  the  pine  shakes 
off  the  snowflakes  from  the  midnight  of  its  branches ;"  the  picture  of  the 
famine,  when  hungry  was  the  air  around  men,  and  the  sky  above  them, 

And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 

Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them; 

and  this  again  of  Hiawatha,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  in  the  pleasant 
Summer-morning : 

Toward  the  sun  his  hands  were  lifted, 
Both  the  palms  spread  out  against  it, 
And  between  the  parted  fingers 
Fell  the  sunshine  on  his  features, 
Flecked  with  light  his  naked  shoulders, 
As  it  falls  and  necks  an  oak-tree 
Through  the  rifted  leaves  and  branches — 

such  is  the  quality  of  the  likenesses  to  things  in  the  heaven  above  and  on 
the  earth  beneath,  with  which  the  Song  of  Hiawatha  is  adorned — such 
the  natural  beauty,  the  simple  truth,  the  local  colouring  which  charac- 
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tenses  them.  The  leading  features  of  Nature,  in  her  grand  results  and 
homely  details,  are  those  to  which  the  minstrel  has  recourse.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  as  dear  and  as  mighty  to  him,  in  his  uncivilised  soli- 
tude, as  to  nineteenth  century  poets  who  publish  from  Fleet-street  and 
Cornhill.  Here  are  some  far  west  sunsets,  by  way  of  example :  Hiawatha, 
after  three  days'  fighting  with  Mudjekeewis,  pursues  him  over  the  moun- 
tains 

To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 

To  the  earth's  remotest  border, 

Where  into  the  empty  spaces 

Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flamingo 

Drops  into  his  nest  at  nightfall, 

In  the  melancholy  marshes. 

Mondamin  comes  for  the  strife  with  Hiawatha  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  the  sun  through  heaven  descending, 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters. 

Another  day,  and  Hiawatha  sits  weary  waiting  lor  him, 

Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward, 
Lengthened  over  field  and  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven, 
floating  on  the  waters  westward, 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Ealls  and  floats  upon  the  water. 
Palls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

Another  sunset .  effect : 

Fiercely  the  red  sua  descending 
Burned  his.  way  along  the  heavens, 
Set  theshj  on  fire  behind  him, 
As  war-parties,  token  retreating, 
Burn  the  prairies  on  their  tcar-trail ; 
And  the  moon,  the  Night-Sun,  eastward, 
Suddenly  starting  from  his  ambush, 
Followed  fast  those  bloody  footprints, 
Followed  in  that  fiery  war-trail, 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features. 

Yet  one  more,  highly  graphic,  though  perhaps  a  little  overwrought : 
Slowly  o'er  the  aimnrawng  landscape 
Fell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness, 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears,  into  the  forest, 
Breaking:  through  its  shields  of  shadow, 
Bushed  into  each  secret  ambush, 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow,  Ac. 

But  we  must  pause,  out  of  respect  to  the  monition,  Est  modus  in  rebus, 
and  indeed  to  that  clause  in  the  Catechism  which  teaches  as  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  keep  our  hands  from  picking  and  stealing, — a 
clams*  as  proper  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  us  light-fingered  reviewing  gentry, 
as,  by  some  actions  of  the  critical  craft,  is  that  other  clause  about  keep- 
ing* the  tongue,  from  evitapeaking,  lying-,  and  slandering. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  HjLUBTBATIOKS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  QBANB* 

FATHEBS. 

Bx  Alexander  Andrews. 

fflPBCIMKWa  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF   80CIETT  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Ws  cannot  do  better,  before  dosing  our  Museum  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  than  show  onr  visitors— or  readers — two  or  three  specimens  of 
men  of  different  grades,  and  each  representing  a  separate  sphere  of 
society — mummies  embalmed  in  papyrus  by  those  celebrated  preservers 
of  men  and*  character,  Addison,  George  Colman,  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
Grose. 

The  first  we  shall  unrol  was  embalmed  by  Addison,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  estimable  though  pleasantly  eccentric  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Roger  de  Coverley,  knighted  (most  probably  on  account  of  his  high  re- 
spectability of  character)  by But  we  have  not  a  Baronetage  at  hand* 

No  matter,  we  speak  of  the  man,  not  the  tide,  in  the  character  of  the 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  : 

The- most  eminent  among  the  Club  of  Spectators  was  "  a  gentleman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  His  great-grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country- 
dance  which  is  called  afler  him.  All  that  know  that  shire  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singularities  proceed  from 
his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world  only 
as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  humour  creates 
him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy,  and  his 
being,  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms  makes  him  but  the  readier  and 
more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in 
town,  he  lives  in  Soho-square.  It  is  said  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor 
By  reason-  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  in  the 
next  county  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what 
you  call  a  fine  gentleman — had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester 
and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought' a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town, 
and  kicked  bully  Dawson  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  calling  him  a 
youngster.  But,  being:  ill-used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was 
very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  natu- 
rally jovial,  lie  at  last  got  over  it,  he  got  careless  of  himself,  and  never 
dressed  afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the 
same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his 
merry  humours,  he  tells  us  has  been  in  and  out'  twelve  times  since  he 
first  wore*  it.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,'  cheerful,  gay,  and 
hearty  ;  keeps  a  good  House  both  in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover  of 
mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour  that  he  it 
rather  beloved  than  esteemed.     His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look 
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satisfied  ;  all  the  young  women  profess  to  lore  him,  and  the  young  men 
are  glad  of  his  company*  When  he  comes  into  a  house  on  a  visit,  he 
calls  the  servants  by  their  names  and  talks  all  the  way  up-stairs.  I 
must  not  omit  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum  ;  that  he  fills 
the  chair  at  a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months 
ago  gained  universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  game 
act 

"  As  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes 
his  servants ;  and,  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never 
care  for  leaving  him ;  by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years  and 
grown  old  with  their  master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for 
his  brother  ;  his  butler  is  grey-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest 
men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy 
councillor.  You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care  and 
tenderness  out  of  regard  for  his  past  services,  though  he  has  been  use* 
less  for  several  years. 

"  I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy  that 
appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon  my  friend's 
arrival  at  his  country-seat ;  some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to 
do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  aiscouraeed  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed. At  the  same  time,  the  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
father  and  the  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own 
affairs  with  several  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and 
good-nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that,  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  so  much 
as  the  person  he  diverts  himself  with ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs  or 
betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a 
secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

"  My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roger, 
and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above  thirty  years. 
This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some  learning,  of  a  very 
regular  life,  and  obliging  conversation ;  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  old  knight's  esteem.  So  that  he  lives 
in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependent  .  .  .  • 

"  As  I  was  walking  with  him  (Sir  Roger)  last  night,  he  asked  me 
how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned ;  and,  with- 
out  staying  for  my  answer,  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  insulted 
with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table,  for  which  reason  he  desired  a 
particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman 
rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice, 
a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  something  of 
backgammon.  *  My  friend/  says  Sir  Roger,  '  found  me  out  this  gentleman, 
who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good 
scholar,  though  he  does  not  show  it ;  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of 
the  parish,  and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good 
annuity  for  life.  If  he  outlives  me  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in 
my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.     He  has  now  been  with  me 
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thirty  jean,  and  although  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of  me  for  himself,  though  he 
is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my 
tenants,  his  parishioners.  There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since 
he  has  been  among  them ;  if  any  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves 
to  him  for  the  decision ;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgments,  which 
I  think  never  happened  but  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me. 
At  his  first  settling  with  me  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that 
every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series  that  they  follow  one 
another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system  of  practical  divinity.*  " 

But  the  character  of  this  real  "  good  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the 
olden  time,"  cannot  be  properly  displayed  without  following  the  descrip- 
tion through  a  length  of  detail  too  great  for  our  space :  nor  would  it, 
perhaps,  be  fair  to  do  so ;  for,  although  we  must  be  wiser  and  better  men 
for  conversing  with  the  dear  amiable  old  baronet  (for  is  it  not  a  living 
and  speaking  picture  ?),  we  must  not  presume  that  all  the  baronets  in 
the  reign  ot  Queen  Anne  were  like  him.  It  is  the  type  of  a  species, 
though,  we  are  afraid,  not  of  the  genus. 

We  might  exhibit  another  portrait — of  a  good,  honest,  blustering 
country  gentleman,  full  of  oaths,  fox-hunting,  good  wine,  and  gout — 
an  early  riser  and  late  roysterer,  as  portrayed  by  Fielding,  but  it  is  too 
diffuse,  and  the  several  characteristics  not  so  easily  collected,  so  we  must 
pass  on  to  a  more  compact  portrait— that  of  the  Small  Squire  of  the 
Reion  of  George  the  Second,  which  we  take  from  Grose's  "  Olio" 
(1792): 

"  Another  character,  now  worn  out  and  gone,  was  the  country  squire ; 
I  mean  the  little  independent  gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain  drab  or  plush  coat,  large 
silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never 
exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  or 
session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he  commonly  dined 
at  the  next  market-town  with  the  attorneys  and  justices.  This  man 
went  to  church  regularly,  read  the  weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial 
disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry,  and  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got  drunk  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas, 
when  a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantelpiece.  He  was  com- 
monly followed  by  a  couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced 
his  arrival  at  a  neighbour's  house  by  smacking  his  whip  or  giving  the 
view-halloo*  His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the 
Fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would  make  a 
bowl  of  strong  brandy-punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  A 
journey  to  London  was,  by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as  great  an  un- 
dertaking as  is  at  present  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken 
with  scarce  less  precaution  and  preparation. 

"  The  wifHMWA"  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of  plaster,  striped  with 
timber,  not  unaptly  called  callimaneo  work,  or  of  red  brick,  large  case- 
mated  bow-windows,  a  porch,  with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a  study,  the 
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eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  eourt  set  round 
with  hollyhocks.  Near  the  gate,  a  horseblock  lor  die  conveniency  of 
mounting. 

"  The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the  mantelpieces 
with  guns  and  fishing-rods  of  different  dimensions,  accompanied  by  the 
broadsword,  partisan,  and  dagger  borne  by  his  ancestors  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  8tag*horna,  '  Against  .the  wall  was 
posted  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanack,  and 
a  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  in  his  window  lay  Baker's 
Chronicle,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  on  Apparitions,  Qnincey's 
Dispensatory,  the  Complete  Justice,  and  a  Book  of  Farriery. 

"  In  the  corner,  by  the  fireside,  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed  chair, 
•with  a  cushion';  and  within  the  chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of  seats. 
Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants,  assembled  round  a  glow- 
ing fire,  made  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and 
heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village.  In  the  mean  time^  the  jorum 
of  ale  was  in  continual  circulation. 

"  The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  particular  occasions, 
was  furnished  with  Turk-worked  chairs,  and  hung  Tousd  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors ;  the  men  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their  crooks, 
dressed  in  full  suits,  and  huge,  full-bottomed  perukes ;  others  in  complete 
armour,  or  buff  coats,  playing  on  the  bass  viol  or  lute.  The  females 
likewise,  as  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  and  crook,  .all  habited  in  high 
heads  and  flowing  robes." 

There  is  such  a  "  warmth  of  colouring"  about  this  picture,  something 
so  genuine  old  English  in  its  features,  that  we  are  compelled  to  feel,  with 
the  writer,  something  like  regret  at  missing  this  figure  from  our  present 
rustic  scenes.     What  has  become  of  the  small  squire? 

"  Alas !  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more ;  the  luxury  of  the 
times  has  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country  and  become  the  humble  de- 
pendents on  great  men,  to  solicit  a  place  or  commission  to  live  in  London, 
to  rack  their  tenants  and  draw  their  rents  before  due.  The  venerable 
mansion,  in  the  mean  time,  is  suffered  to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  up- 
held es  a  farm-house,  till,  after  a  few  years,  the  .estate  is  conveyed  to  the 
steward  of  a  neighbouring  lord,  or  else  to  some  nabob,  contractor,  or  limb 
of  the  law." 

True — too  true !  May  we  not  carry  "  refinement"  too  fax,  if  such  men 
may  not  live  within  its  sunshine  ?  Let  us  pause  and  think  .of  the  picture 
of  the  old  squire  in  the  chimney-corner,  smoking  his  pipe  and  drinking 
his  ale  with  his  tenants  at  merry  Christmas-time.  Well,  we  suppose 
everything  is  for  the  best ! 

The  next  in  our  little  gallery  is  the  portrait  of  the  London  -Citizen 
of  the  Rbign  of  George  thb  Second,  painted  in  "  The  Connoisseur" 
of  George  Cohnan  and  Bonnell  Thornton  (1754) : 

"  In  those  dusty  retreats  where  the  want  of  London  smoke  is  supplied 
by  the  smoke  of  Virginia  tobacco,  our  chief  cttisens  are  accustomed  to 
pass  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  every  week.  Their  boxes  (as  they  are 
modestly  called)  are  generally  in  a  row,  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible 
the  streets  in  London.  Those  edifices  which  ttand  single  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  theToad  have  always  a  sammerdmse  at  the  end  of  a  small 
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garden,  which,  being  erected  upon  a  wall  adjoining  to  the  highway, 
commands  a  view  of  every  carriage,  and  gives  the  owner  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  best  wig  to  every  one  that  passes  by.  A  little  artificial 
fountain,  spouting  water  sometimes  to  the  amasiog  height  of  four  feet, 
and  in  which  frogs  supply  the  want  of  fishes,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
ornaments  in  these  gardens.  There  are,  besides  (if  the  spot  of  ground 
allows  sufficient  space  for  them),  very  curious  statues  of  Harlequin, 
Scaramouch,  Pierrot,  and  Columbine,  which  eerie  to  remind  their  wives 
and  daughters  of  what  they  have  seen  at  the  playhouse. 

"  I  went  last  Sunday,  in  compliance  with  a  most  pressing  invitation 
from  a  friend,  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  him  at  one  of  these  little 
seats,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  his  retirement  once  a  week  from  busi- 
ness. It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  three  miles  from  Loudon,  on  the 
side  of  a  public  road,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  dry  ditch,  over 
which  is  a  little  bridge,  consisting  of  two  narrow  planks,  leading  to  the 
house.  The  hedge  on  the  other  side  the  road  cuts  off  all  prospect  what- 
soever, except  from  the  garrets,  from  whence,  indeed,  you  have  a  beauti- 
ful vista  of  two  men  hanging  in  chains  on  Kennington -common,  with  a 
distant  view  of  St.  Paul's  cupola,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  I  set 
out  an  my  visit  betimes  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  my  friend's 
book-keeper,  who  was  my  guide,  and  carried  over  with  him  the  London 
Evening  Post,  his  mistress's  hoop,  and  a  dozen  of  pipes,  which  they  were 
afraid  to  trust  in  the  chair.  When  I  came  to  tne  end  of  my  walk,  I 
found  my  friend  sitting  at  the  door  in  a  black  velvet  cap,  smoking  his 
morning  pipe.  He  welcomed  me  into  the  country ;  and,  after  having 
made  me  observe  the  turnpike  on  my  left,  and  the  (  Golden  Wheatsheaf  * 
on  my  right,  he  conducted  me  into  his  house,  where  I  was  received  by 
his  lady,  who  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  being  matched  in  «uch  a  dis- 
habille. 

"  The  hall  (for  so  I  was  taught  to  call  it)  had  its  white  wall  almost 
hid  by  a  curious  collection  of  prints  and  paintings.  On  one  side  was  a 
large  map  of  London,  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Mansion-house,  with 
several  lesser  views  of  the  public  buildings  and  halls.;  on  the  other  was 
the  Deaih  of  the  Stag,  by  the  happy  pencil  of  Mr.  Henry  Overton,  finely 
coloured ;  dose  by  the  parlour-door  there  hung  a  pair  of  stag's  horns, 
over  which  there  laid  across  a  red  roccelo,  and  an  amber-headed  cane. 
When  I  had  declared  all  this  to  be  mighty  pretty,  I  was  shown  into  the 
parlour,  and  was  presently  asked  who  that  was  over  the  chimney-piece .? 
I  pronounced  h  to  be  a  very  striking  likeness  of  my  friend,  who  was 
drawn  bolt  upright,  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig,  a  laced  cravat,  with  the 
fringed  ends  appearing  through  a  button-hole,  a  black  liverygown,  a 
snuff-coloured  velvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat 
trimmed  with  .gold,  one  hand  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  the 
other  holding  out  a  letter,  with  the  superscription  '  To  Mr;  — ,  Com- 
mon-councilman of  Farringdon  Ward  Without'  My  eyes  were  then 
directed  to  another  figure  in  a  scarlet  gown,  who,  I  was  informed,  was 
my  friend's  wife's  great-great-uncle,  and  had  been  sheriff  and  knighted 
in  the  reign  of  Kjng  James  the  First.  Madam  herself  fills  up  a  panel  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess,  smelling  to  a  nosegay, 
and  stroking  a  ram  with  gilt  horns. 
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"  I  was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  see  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
his  garden,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  yard  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  about  a  dozen  little  pots,  ranged  on  each  side,  with 
lilies  and  coxcombs,  supported  by  some  old  laths  painted  green,  with 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  on  their  tops.  At  the  end  of  this  garden  he  made 
me  take  notice  of  a  little  square  building,  surrounded  with  fiUeroy,  which 
he  told  me  an  alderman  of  great  taste  had  turned  into  a  temple,  by 
erecting  some  battlements  and  spires  of  painted  wood  on  the  front  of  it 

"  After  dinner,  when  my  friend  had  finished  his  pipe,  he  proposed 
taking  a  walk,  that  we  might  enjoy  a  little  of  the  country;  so%I  was 
obliged  to  trudge  along  the  footpath  by  the  road-side,  while  my  friend 
went  puffing  and  blowing,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  wig  naif  off 
his  head.  At  last  I  told  him  it  was  time  for  me  to  return  home,  when 
he  insisted  on  going  with  me  as  far  as  the  half-way  house,  to  drink  a  de- 
canter of  stingo  before  we  parted.  We  here  fell  into  company  with  a 
brother  liveryman  of  the  same  ward,  and  I  left  them  both  together  in  a 
high  dispute  about  Canning,*  but  not  before  my  friend  had  made  me 
promise  to  repeat  my  visit  to  his  country-house  the  next  Sunday." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  fully  the  writer's  apprehensions  lest  the 
citizens'  passion  for  country-houses  on  a  larger  scale  should  extend  have 
been  realised  in  the  present  age.  But  this  is  none  of  our  business ;  pass 
we  to  a  miniature  from  Grose's  "  Olio :" 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  he  writes  in  1792,  "  there  existed  in 
the  families  of  most  unmarried  men  or  widowers  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
residents  in  the  country,  a  certain  antiquated  female,  either  maiden  or 
widow,  commonly  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her  dress  I  have  now  before  me ; 
it  consisted  of  a  stiff-starched  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop,  a  rich  silk  da- 
mask gown  with  large  flowers.  She  leant  on  an  ivory-headed  crutch- 
cane,  and  was  followed  by  a  fat  phthisicky  dog  of  the  pug  kind,  who 
commonly  reposed  on  a  cushion  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  snarling  at 
the  servants,  occasionally  biting  their  heels  with  impunity. 

"  By  the  side  of  this  good  old  lady  jingled  a  bunch  of  keys,  securing, 
in  different  closets  and  comer-cupboards,  all  sorts  of  cordial  waters,  cherry 
and  raspberry  brandy,  washes  for  the  complexion,  Daffy's  elixir,  a  rich 
seed-cake,  a  number  of  pots  of  currant  jelly  and  raspberry  jam,  with  a 
range  of  gallipots  and  phials,  containing  salves,  electuaries,  juleps,  and 
purges,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  neighbours.  The  daily  business  of  this 
good  lady  was  to  scold  the  maids,  collect  eggs,  feed  the  turkeys,  and 
assist  at  all  lyings-in  that  happened  within  the  parish.  Alas !  this  being 
is  no  more  seen,  and  the  race  is,  like  that  of  her  pug  dog  and  the  black 
rat,  totally  extinct." 

*  Elizabeth  Canning— a  noted  impostor  of  the  time. 
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FLAVOUR,  and  speedy,  certain,  and  uniform  efficacy.  Being,  moreover,  invariably  and  carefully  sub* 
mitted  to  chemical  analysis— and  only  supplied  in  waled  homes  to  preclude  subsequent  admixture  or 
adulteration-it  possesses  a  guarantee  of  genuineness  offered  by  no  other  Cod  Lirer  Oil.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  English  Faculty  In  the  Pale  or  Colourless  OH— mainly  deprived  of  its  active  and  ***eu> 
Hal  principle*  by  it*  mode  of  preparation—am*  been  greatly  shaken,  as,  in  too  many  instances, 
though  administered  for  a  long  time  and  in  large  quantities,  it  has  been  found  uncertain*,  inert,  and 
consequently  useless. 
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"  Bercellua  and  other  of  the  leading:  Chemists  and  Physicians  of 
taurine;  teattmonlaliaed  In  faron*  of  your  Oil,  .la  a  proof  of  its  superiority  over 
all  the  other  kinds  that  are  Tended. 

"  The  knowledge  I  have  gained  of  its  medicinal  effects  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  corroborates 
the  met,  and  proves  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  article.  I  have  submitted  the  Oil  to  the  usual  tests,  and 
finding  it  to  contain  all  the  ingredients  enumerated  by  you  in  your  work,  I  hare  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  In  pronouncing;  it  a  genuine  article,  and  one  that  is  folly  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

"  I  have  tasted  your  Oil;  and  find  it  not  at  all  nauseous— a  very  great'  recommendation.  The  purple 
tinge  appeared  in  the  sample  of  your  Oil  immediately,  .proving  it  to  be  rich  in  biliary  matter,  AMD 
THIS  RENDBR8  IT  THERAPEUTICALLY  SUPERIOR  TO  THB  PAUI 
KINDS. 

"Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  Liverpool, 
October  4, 18W.* 


DR.  LETHEBY, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 'in  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital,  Chemical 
Beferee  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London,  dto.  &e.  etc, 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  analyse  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  which  is  sold  at  your  establishment. 
I  mean  that  variety  which  is  prepared  for  medicinal  use  in  the  Loflbden  Isles,  Norway,  and  sent  into 
commerce  with  the  sanction  of  Da.  de  Johgh,  of  the  Hague. 

"In  all  cases  I  have  found  it  possessing  the  same  set  of  properties,  among  which  the  presence  of 
cholaic  compounds  and  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  organic  combination  are  the  most  remarkable:  in  fact, 
the  Oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters  with  that  named  *  Huile  brune,'  and  described  as  the  best 
variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of  Da.  de  JoxaH. 

"  IT  IS,  I  BELIEVE,  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THAT  THIS 
DESCRIPTION  OF  OIL  HAS  GREAT  THERAPEUTICAL  POWER;  AND, 
PROM  MY  INVESTIGATIONS,  I  HAVE  NO  DOUBT  OF  ITS  BEING  A  PURE 
AND  UNADULTERATED  ARTICLE. 

M  College  Laboratory,  London  Hospital, 
-Sept.  24, 1865." 


Sold  only  in  bottles,  capsuled;  and  labelled  with  DR.  DE  JONGH'S  Stamp  and  Sig- 
nature, WITHOUT  WHICH  NOKB  ABB  OBKCm,  by 

ANSAE,  HARFORD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Dr.  Da  Jostgb's  sole  Consignees;  and  by  most  respectable  Chemists  in  Town  and 

Country. 

HALF-PINTS  (10  ounctn),  fta.  6<L;  PINTS  (SO  ouncea),  4s.  M.;  QUARTS  (40 
aets)f  9s.     IMPERIAL  MBASURB. 
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THE  MOSQUITO  TERRITORY. 

The  Mosquito  territory,  or  Mosquito  shore,  and  sometimes  Moscos,  is 
situated,  according  to  English  geographers,  between  the  11th  and  16th 
northern  parallels,  and  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  eastern  part  of 
the  states  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  The  geographers  of  the  United 
States,  however,  argue  that  the  designation,  "  Mosquito  shore,"  can  only 
properly  he  understood,  in  a  geographical  sense,  as  applying  to  that 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America  which  lies  between  Cape 
Gracias  &  Dios  and  Bluefields  Lagoon,  or  between  the  12th  and  15th 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

This  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502. 
He  sailed  along  its  entire  length,  stopping  at  various  points  to  investigate 
the  country  and  ascertain  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  He  gave  it 
the  name  Cariay,  and  it  was  accurately  characterised  by  one  of  his  com* 
panions,  Poms,  as  una  Herra  muy  baja,  a  very  low  land.  Columbus 
nimself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  fishers,  and  "  as  great  sorcerers,  very  terrible."  His  son,  Fernando 
Columbus,  is  more  explicit  He  says  they  were  almost  negroes  in  colour, 
bestial,  going  naked ;  in  all  respects  very  rude,  eating  human  flesh,  and 
devouring  their  fish  raw,  as  they  happened  to  catch  them.  The  language 
of  the  chroniclers  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  above  descriptions 
applied  only  to  the  tribes  living  on  the  sea-coast,  and  that  those  of  the 
interior,  whose  language  then  was  different,  were  a  distinct  people. 

The  great  incentive  to  Spanish  enterprise  in  America,  and  which  led 
to  the  rapid  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  continent,  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  precious  metals.  But  little  of  these  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  tide  of  Spanish  adventure 
swept  by,  heedless  of  the  miserable  savages  who  sought  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence among  its  lagoons  and  forests.  It  is  true  a  grant  of  the  entire 
coast,  from  Cape  Gracias  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  made  to  Diego  de 
Nicuessa  for  purposes  of  colonisation  within  ten  years  after  its  discovery, 
but  the  expedition  which  he  fitted  out  to  occupy  the  country  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  Wanks  river,  which  was  in  consequence  subsequently 
known  as  the  Rio  de  hi  Perdtdos. 

From  that  time  forward  the  attention  of  Spain  was  too  much  absorbed 
with  the  other  parts  of  her  immense  empire  in  America  to  enable  her  to 
devote  much  care  to  this  comparatively  unattractive  shore.  Her  mis- 
sionaries, inspired  with  religious  teal,  nevertheless  penetrated  among  its 
people,  and  feeble  attempts  were  made  to  found  establishments  at  Cape 
^rrtjeiafl,  and  probably  at  other  points  on  the  coast*   But  the  resources  of 
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the  country  were  too  few  to  sustain  the  latter,  and  the  Indians  themselves 
too  debased  and  savage  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  former. 

The  coast,  therefore,  remained  in  its  primitive  condition  until  the 
advent  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  intricate  bays  and  unknown 
rivers  furnished  admirable  places  of  refuge  and  concealment  for  the  small 
and  swift  vessels  in  which  they  roved  the  seas.  They  made  permanent 
stations  at  Cape  Gracias  and  Bluefields,  from  which  they  darted  out  like 
hawks  on  the  large  galleons  that  sailed  from  Nombre  de  Dios  and 
Carthagena,  laden  with  the  riches  of  Peru.  Bluefields,  the  present  seat 
of  Mosquito  royalty,  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  Dutch  pirate,  Bleevelt, 
who  once  had  his  head-quarters  there. 

The  establishment  at  Cape  Gracias  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  the  buccaneers,  not  only  on  this  coast, 
but  in  the  whole  Carribean  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  nearly  every  chapter 
of  the  narratives  which  the  pirates  have  left  us  of  their  wild  and  bloody 
adventures.  Here  they  met  to  divide  their  spoil  and  to  decide  upon  new 
expeditions.  The  relations  which  they  maintained  with  the  natives  are 
well  described  by  old  Jo.  Esquemeling,  a  Dutch  pirate,  who  wrote  about 

s  We  directed  our  course  towards  Gracias  a  Dios9  for  thither  resort  many 
pirates  who  have  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Indians  there.  The  custom 
is,  that  when  any  pirates  arrive,  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  buy  himself  an 
Indian  woman,  at  the  price  of  a  knife,  an  old  axe,  wood-bill,  or  hatchet.  By 
this  contract  the  woman  is  obliged  to  stay  with  the  pirate  all  the  time  he 
remains  there.  She  serves  him,  meanwhile,  with  victuals  of  all  sorts  that  the 
country  affords.  The  pirate  has  also  liberty  to  go  and  hunt  and  fish  where  he 
pleases.  Through  this  frequent  converse  with  the  pirates,  the  Indians  some- 
times go  to  sea  with  them  for  whole  years,  so  that  many  of  them  can  speak 
English.    ("Buccaneers  of  America."    London,  1704.) 

De  Lussan,  another  member  of  the  fraternity  of  freebooters,  corrobo- 
rates the  same  state  of  things. 

The  cape  has  long  been  inhabited  by  mulasters  (mulattoes)  and  negroes,  both 
men  and  women,  wno  have  greatly  multiplied  since  a  Spanish  ship,  bound  from 
Guinea,  freighted  with  their  fathers,  was  lost  here.  Those  who  escaped  from 
the  wreck  were  courteously  received  by  the  Mausticks  (Spanish,  Moseos  ;  English, 
Mosquito*),  who  live  hereabout.  These  Indians  assigned  their  guests  a  place  to 
grub  up,  and  intermixed  with  them. 

The  negroes  wrecked  from  the  Spanish  slave-ship  were  augmented  in 
number  by  the  Cimarones  or  runaway  slaves  of  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  interior;  and,  intermingling  with  the  Indians,  originated  the 
mongrel  race  called  Sambos,  which  now  predominates  on  the  Mosquito 
shore.  Still  later,  when  the  English  planters  from  Jamaica  established 
themselves  on  the  coast,  they  brought  their  slaves  with  them,  who  also 
contributed  to  increase  the  negro  element.  What  are  called  Mosquito 
Indians,  therefore,  are  a  mixed  race,  combining  the  blood  of  Indians  and 
negroes,  of  Spanish  and  English  traders  and  adventurers,  and  of  pirates 
of  English,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  origin.  Only  as  the  blood  of 
the  race  most  favoured  by  the  climate  keeps  perpetually  gaining  the 
ascendancy,  the  Sambo  or  negro  and  Indian  stock  preserve  their  nume- 
rical superiority. 

Most  of  the  leading  buccaneers  were  Englishmen,  and  all  had  more  or 
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less  intimate  relations  with  Jamaica,  so  that  when  the  close  of  the  pro* 
traded  wars  with  Spain  put  an  end  to  the  system,  it  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  those  in  authority  to  place  the  close  connexion  which  had  been 
established  with  the  Mosquito9  upon  a  more  regular  and  a  more  respect- 
able footing.  The  people  themselves  ardently  sought  for  the  protection 
of  the  English,  and  in  1687  one  of  their  chiefe  was  conveyed  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  as  King  of 
Mosquito,  after  which  transaction  they  continued  steady  in  their  alliance 
with  the  English,  and  very  useful  to  them  on  many  occasions. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior  persevered  in 
their  lawless  habits,  making  incursions  into  the  adjacent  Spanish  settle- 
ments, and  leading  to  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  consequence  of  this,  in  1 740,  Governor  Trelawney  commissioned  one 
Robert  Hodgson  to  the  Mosquito  shore  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility  against  the  Spaniards.  Settlements  were  then 
first  established,  and  in  1744  a  small  detachment  of  troops  was  sent, 
rein  forced  in  1748  by  a  supply  of  ordnance.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
took  umbrage  at  this,  and  chose  to  consider  the  steps  taken  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  Guatemala  as  an  invasion  of  the  territory.  Governor 
Knowles,  who  succeeded  to  Trelawney,  was  weak  enough  to  advocate  a 
conciliating  policy,  and  an  abdication  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Mosauitos,  deprived  of  the  protection 
which  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  depend  upon,  turned  uieir  arms 
against  their  quondam  protectors.  Hence  Great  Britain  was  induced  by 
treaties,  dated  1763,  1788,  and  1786,  to  evacuate  the  country,  upon 
condition  of  certain  cessions  at  Belize  and  in  British  Honduras  on  the 
coast  of  Yucatan. 

When  the  power  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  own  rulers,  the  English  were  induced  to 
save  the  Mosquitos — who  had  no  class  of  persons  among  them  from  whom 
to  elect  a  governing  body — from  anarchy,  by  once  more  extending  over 
them  the  sBgis  of  their  protection.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
one  of  their  chiefs  was  selected  as  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
royalty.  Several  of  these  barbarian  kings,  all  much  given  to  drink,  suc- 
ceeded to  one  another.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  christened  Robert 
Charles  Frederick,  provided  by  his  will  that  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  administered  by  Colonel  M'Donald,  the  superintendent  of 
Belize,  as  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  heir;  that  M'Donald  should 
be  guardian  ef  his  children;  and,  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  beloved  subjects,  "  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  should 
be  the  established  religion  of  the  Mosquito  nation  for  ever."  This  last- 
named  king  was  succeeded  by  the  present  sovereign — his  son,  George 
William  Clarence — who  was  duly  proclaimed  king-  by  the  regent 
M'Donald  and  his  colleagues,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  Eve  with 
him  at  Bluefields. 

And  what  is  the  kind  of  country,  the  protectorate  over  which,  and  of 
its  sable  monarch  and  bulpis-faced  Sambos,*  is  a  source  of  so  much 
jealousy  to  our  Transatlantic  cousins  ?     What  of  its  topography,  soO, 

*  Scarcely  a  Sambo  but  is  afflicted  with  bulpis,  a  facial  carbuncle,  Kfee  the 
Bouton  <?AIep,  the  effect  of  damp,  heat,  and  bad  water. 
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climate,  and  resources?  The  ooast  is  a  line  of  sand,  enclosing'  one  Ions; 
and  nearly  continuous  succession  of  great  lagoons,  the  length  of  which  is 
nearly  parallel  thereto,  and  they  are  so  joined  to  each  other  by  narrow 
necks  of  water,  that  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  bit  of  land, 
called  a  haulover,  from  the  necessity  of  dragging  the  canoes  over  them, 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Gracias  and  Bluefields  may  be 
accomplished  on  smooth  water.  The  lowlands  consist  of  Mangrove  woods, 
swamps,  and  large  level  lawns  or  sandy  savannahs,  supporting  few  trees 
except  the  red  or  long-leaved  pine.  The  land  improves  in  quality  as  it 
gains  in  elevation  in  the  interior,  and  is  covered  with  wood,  and  there 
are  numerous  rivers,  whose  banks  are  also  well  clad  with  trees,  shrubs, 
or  flowering  and  fruit-bearing  plants.  The  soil  will  produce  abundant  and 
excellent  crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  maize  almost  every* 
where,  but  no  European  settlement  has  ever  prospered  in  so  unhealthy  a 
climate— witness  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  found  colonies  at  Vera  Pas 
and  at  Poyer,  on  the  Black  River ;  those  of  the  French  at  Tehuantepec 
and  Cape  Gracias ;  and  those  of  the  Germans  at  Santo  Tomas  and  Blue* 
fields.  The  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  is  in  general  sufficient  to  extirpate  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  European  colony. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Bard  describes  the  approach  to  the  coast,  near  Blue* 
fields,*  as  holding  out  no  delusions. 

The  approach  to  the  coast,  near  Bluefields,  holds  out  no  delusions.  The  shore 
is  flat,  and  in  all  respects  tame  and  uninteresting.  A  white  line  of  sand,  a  green 
belt  of  trees,  with  no  relief  except  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm,  and  a  few 
blue  hills  in  the  distance,  are  the  only  objects  which  are  offered  to  the  expectant 
eyes  of  the  voyager.  A  nearer  approach  reveals'a  large  lagoon,  protected  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  sand,  covered,  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  dense  mass  of  mangrove* 
trees;  and  this  is  the  harbour  of  Bluefields.  The  entrance  is  narrow  but  not 
difficult,  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  rocky  bluff,  which  completely  commands  the 
passage. 

*  The  town,  or  rather  the  collection  of  huts  called  by  that  name,  lies  nearly 
nine  miles  from  the  entrance.  After  much  tacking,  and  backing,  and  filling,  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  banks  and  shallows  in  the  lagoon,  we  finally  arrived  at  the 
anchorage.  We  had  hardly  got  our  anchor  down,  before  we  were  boarded  by  a 
very  pompous  black  man,  dressed  in  a  shirt  of  red  check,  pantaloons  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  glazed  straw-hat,  with  feet  innocent  of  shoes,  whose  office 
nobody  knew,  further  than  that  he  was  called  "  Admiral  Rodney,"  and  was  an 
important  functionary  in  the  "Mosquito  kingdom."  He  bustled  about  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  but  his  final  purpose  seemed  narrowed  down  to  getting  a 
dram,  and  pocketing  a  couple  of  dollars,  slily  slipped  into  his  hand  by  the  cap- 
tain, just  before  he  got  over  the  side.  When  he  had  left,  we  were  told  that  we 
could  go  onshore. 

Bluefields  is  an  imperial  city,  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  Mosquito 
kingdom,  and  therefore  merits  a  particular  description.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a 
collection  of  the  rudest  possible  thatched  huts.  Among  them  are  two  or  three 
framed  buildings,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Bell,  an  Englishman, 
with  whom,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  resided  that  world-renowned  monarch 
"  George  William  Clarence,  King  of  all  the  Mosquitos."  The  site  of  the  huts 
is  picturesque,  being  upon  comparatively  high  ground,  at  a  point  where  a  con- 
siderable stream  from  the  interior  enters  the  lagoon.  There  are  two  villages ; 
the  principal  one,  or  Bluefields  Proper,  which  is  much  the  largest,  containing 

*  Waikna ;  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore.  By  Samuel  A  Bard.  New 
York. 
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perhaps  fire  hundred  people ;  and  "  Carisruhe,"  a  kind  of  dependency,  so  named 
oy  a  colony  of  Prussians  who  had  attempted  to  establish  themselves  here,  but 
whose  colony,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  utterly  failed.  Out  of  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  induced  to  come  here,  but  three,  or 
four  were  left,  existing  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  distress.  Most  of  their 
companions  had  died,  out  a  few  had  escaped  to  the  interior,  where  they  bear 
convincing  witness  to  the  wickedness  of  attempting;  to  found  colonies,  from 
northern  climates,  on  low,  pestiferous  shores,  under  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Bard  expresses  surprise  at  finding-  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bluefields  were  unmitigated  negroes  or  Sambos— 
that  is  to  say,  mixed  negro  and  Indian  :  he  had  heard  Mosquito 
shore  was  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  but  soon  found  that 
there  were  few,  if  any,  pure  Indians  on  the  entire  coast.  The  first 
object  of  the  American  artist,  adventurer,  and  romancer,  on  landing  at 
Bluefields,  was  to  procure  a  roof  in  which  to  shelter  himself  and  his 
mysterious  companion,  Antonio ;  first,  the  mild-eyed  Indian  boy,  with  a 
Doctor  Dee  speculum,  in  which  Mr.  Bard  declares  himself  to  have  seen 
miraculous  things ;  next,  a  descendant  of  the  ruling  and  priestly  classes 
of  Central  America,  between  whom  there  exists  "  a  mysterious  bond  or 
secret  sympathy  of  organisation,"  as  witnessed  in  the  interview  with  the 
shy  and  timid  Indian  girl,  the  Sukia,  or  enchantress  of  the  moonlit  ruins 
of  ancient  times ;  and  now  the  dreaded  chieftain  and  victorious  leader  of 
the  unrelenting  Itxaes  of  Yucatan ! 

The  next  object  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  presentation  at  court  Nor 
was  he  long  destined  to  pine  away  his  days  in  devising  plans  to  obtaiu 
an  introduction  to  his  Mosquito  majesty* 

m  Bising  early  on  the  morning  subsequent  to  my  arrival,  I  started  out  to  see  the 
sights  of  Bluefields.  Following  a  broad  path,  leading  to  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  which  shadowed  over  the  river,  tall  and  trim,  I  met  a  white  man,  of  thin 
and  serious  visage,  who  eyed  me  curiously  for  a  moment,  bowed  slightly,  and 
passed  on  in  silence.  The  distant  air  of  an  Englishman,  on  meeting  an  Ameri- 
can, is  generally  reciprocated  by  equally  frigid  formality.  80  I  stared  coldly, 
bowed  stiffly,  and  also  passed  on.  I  smiled  to  think  what  a  deal  of  affectation 
had  been  wasted  on  both  sides,  for  it  would  have  been  unnatural  if  two  white 
men  were  not  glad  to  see  each  other's  faces  in  a  land  of  ebony  like  this.  80  I 
involuntarily  turned  half  round,  just  in  time  to  witness  a  similar  evolution  on 
the  part  of  my  thin  friend.  It  was  evident  that  his  thoughts  were  but  reflections 
of  my  own,  and  being  the  younger  of  the  two  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  ap- 
proached him  with  a  laughing  "(food  morning!"  He  responded  to  my  saluta- 
tion with  an  equally  pregnant "  Good  morning !"  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  in  token  of  being  hard  of  hearing.  Conversation  opened,  and 
I  at  once  found  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  superior  education,  large 
experience,  and  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  Mosquito  metropolis.  After  a 
long  walk,  in  which  we  passed  a  rough  board  structure,  surmounted  by  a  stumpy 
pole,  supporting  a  small  flag— a  sort  of  hybrid  between  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
"Stars  and  Strip«''-^dled  by  Mr.  Bell  the  "House  of  Justice,"  I  accepted 
his  invitation  to  accompany  him  home  to  coffee. 

His  house  was  a  plain  ouilding  of  rough  boards,  with  several  small  rooms, 
all  opening  into  the  principal  apartment,  in  which  I  was  invited  to  sit  down.  A 
aJeeOT-lookmg  black  gui,  with  an  enormous  shock  of  frizzled  hair,  was  sweeping 
the  door,  in  a  languid;  mechanical  way,  calculated  to  superinduce  yawning  even 
after  a  brisk  inorning  walk.  The  partitions  were  hang  with  many  prints,  in 
which  **  her  sooet  gracious  Majesty"  appeared  m  aU  the  multiform  gl^  of  steel, 
lithograph,  and  chroiaotint.  A  gun  or  two,  a  table  in  the  corner,  sopportar- 
flnufnsea  collection  of  books  and  papers,  with  some  ropes,  hoots,  aar 
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grapnels  beneath,  a  few  chairs,  a  Yankee  clock,  and  a  table,  completed  the  fur- 
niture and  decoration  of  the  room*  I  am  thus  particular  in  this  inventory  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

At  a  word  from  Mr.  Bell,  the  torpid  black  girl  disappeared  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  came  back  with  some  caps  and  a  pot  of  coffee.  I  observed  that  there 
were  three  caps,  and  that  my  host  filled  them  all,  which  I  thought  a  little  sin- 
gular, since  there  were  bat  two  of  us.  A  faint,  momentary  suspicion  crossed 
my  mind,  that  the  female  polypus  stood  in  some  such  relation  to  my  host  as  to 
warrant  her  in  honouring  us  with  her  company.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  she 
unceremoniously  pushed  open  a  door  in  the  corner,  and  curtly  ejaculated  to 
some  unseen  occupant,  "  Get  up  1"  There  was  a  kind  of  querulous  response, 
&nd  directly  a  thumping  and  muttering,  as  of  some  person  who  regarded  himself 


as  unreasonably  disturbed.  Meanwhile  we  had  each  finished  our  first  cup  of 
coffee,  and  were  proceeding  with  a  second,  when  the  door  in  the  corner  opened, 
and  a  black  boy,  or  what  an  American  would  be  ant  to  call  a  "  young  darkey/* 
apparently  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  shuffled  up  to  the  table.  He  wore 
only  a  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  and  cotton  pantaloons,  scarcely  buttoned 
at  alL  Hie  nodded  to  my  entertainer  with  a  drawling  "  Momin',  sir  1"  and  sat 
down  to  the  third  cup  of  coffee.  My  host  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and 
we  continued  our  conversation.  Soon  after,  the  sloven  youth  got  up,  took  his 
hat,  and  slowly  walked  down  the  path  to  the  river,  where  I  afterwards  saw  him 
washing  his  face  in  the  stream. 

As  I  was  about  leaving,  Mr.  Bell  kindly  volunteered  his  services  to  me  in  any 
way  they  might  be  made  available.  I  thanked  him,  and  suggested  that,  having 
no  object  to  accomplish  except  to  "  scare  up"  adventures  and  seek  out  novel 
sights,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  an  introduction  to  the  king,  at  some 
future  day,  after  Antonio  should  have  succeeded  in  rejuvenating  my  suit  of 
ceremony,  now  rather  rusty  from  saturation  with  salt  water.  He  smiled  faintly, 
and  said,  as  for  that  matter,  there  need  be  no  delay ;  and,  stepping  to  the  door, 
shouted  to  the  black  youth  by  the  river,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  up  the 
bank.  The  youth  put  on  his  hat  hurriedly,  and  obeyed.  "  Perhaps  vou  are  not 
aware  thai  is  the  king  P"  observed  my  host,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  £  made 
no  reply,  as  the  youth  was  at  hand.  He  took  off  his  hat  respectfully,  but  there 
was  no  introduction  in  the  case,  beyond  the  quiet  observation,  "George,  tins 
gentleman  has  come  to  see  you ;  sit  down !" 

I  soon  saw  who  was  the  real  "king"  in  Bluefielda.  "George,"  I  think,  had 
also  a  notion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  but  was  kept  in  such  strict  subordina- 
tion that  he  never  manifested  it  by  words.  I  found  him  shy,  but  not  without 
the  elements  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  which  he  had  received  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  negro,  with  hardly  a  perceptible  trace 
of  Indian  blood,  and  would  pass  at  the  south  for  "  a  likely  young  fellow,  worth 
twelve  hundred  dollars  as  a  body  servant  1" 

Mr.  Bard  at  first  proposed  to  himself,  on  quitting  Bluefields,  to  ascend 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  whose  banks  dwell  several  tribes  of  pure 
Indians,  among  whom  the  Cookras  and  the  Ramas — the  latter  a  large  and 
docile  tribe.  He,  however,  changed  his  plan  for  the  tar  more  interesting 
and  instructive  canoe  navigation  of  the  lagoons,  which  line,  as  before 
said,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Mosquito  shore.  To  this  effect  he 
procured  the  additional  services  of  a  young  Poyas  or  Poyer  Indian, 
and  he  thus  describes  his  departure : 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  our  little  sail,  filled  with  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
carried  us  gaily  through  the  water.  Antonio  carefully  steered  the  boat,  and  my 
Poyer  boy  sat,  like  a  bronze  figure-head,  in  the  bow,  while  I  reclined  in  this 
centre,  luxuriously  smoking  a  cigar.  The  white  herons  flapped  lastly  around  us, 
and  flocks  of  screaming  curlews  whirled  rapidly  over  our  heads.  I  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  novel  reality  of  my  position.    The  Robinson  Crusoe-ish  feeling 
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of  my  youth  oame  back  in  all  of  its  freshness :  I  had  my  own  boat,  and  for 
companions  a  descendant  of  an  aboriginal  prince,  Hie  possessor  of  a  mysterious 
talisman,  devotedly  attached  to  me,  half  friend,  halt  protector,  and  a  second 
strange  Indian,  from  some  unknown  interior,  silent  as  the  unwilling  genii  whom 
the  powerful  spell  of  Solyman  kept  in  obedience  to  the  weird  necromancers  of 

A  pleasant  start,  the  delights  of  which  were  by  do  means  detracted 
from  by  an  abundant  supper  in  the  evening  upon  delicious  oysters  col* 
looted  by  Antonio ;  fish  with  ugly  names,  such  as  the  Americans  delight 
in — snooks  and  groupers — but  of  excellent  flavour,  speared  by  the  Poyer 
boy,  and  cooked  to  a  charm  in  an  extemporised  oven  in  the  sand ;  and 
lastly,  a  dozen  broiled  curlews,  shot  by  our  hero  himself. 

But  night  in  the  tropics  is  not  always  so  pleasant  as  day.  A  fire  bad 
been  lit  to  keep  off  as  many  mosquitoes  as  possible — all  was  out  of  the 
question — but  it  only  turned  a  double  column  of  soldier  crabs  upon  Mr. 
Sard,  who  awoke  with  the  sensation  of  innumerable  objects,  with  sharp 
claws  and  cold  bodies,  crawling  over  him.  When  he  got  up  they  clung 
to  his  skirts  in  myriads. 

A  small  river  flows  into  the  centre  of  the  second  large  lagoon  going 
north  from  Bluefields,  and  upon  it  is  a  Mosquito  village  called  Wasswatla, 
whither  our  traveller  directed  his  canoe,  and  where  be  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  village  chief — as  usual,  a  bloated,  drunken  Sambo.  Some 
French  Creoles  had  founded  a  once-flourishing  establishment  here,  but 
they  had  all  perished,  and  the  house  and  plantations  were  going  to  rum. 
No  one  even  remained  to  succeed  to  the  property. 

After  a  turtle-fishing  excursion  came  a  night  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  in  the  rain,  with  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies,  and  a  forest 
full  of  tree-toads  piping  dolefully.  Antonio  predicted  that  the  rain  would 
continue  for  a  week,  so  they  pushed  on  by  sea  to  the  Bio  Grande,  and  got 
over  the  bar  just  in  time,  for  "  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  great  waves 
broke  on  the  very  spot  in  clouds  of  spray,  and  with  the  noise  of  thunder." 
Here,  upon  a  knoll  or  bank,  sheltered  by  large  trees,  they  constructed  a 
tent  of  palmetto  leaves,  under  which  to  abide  the  temporal  or  week's 
rain ;  and  after  ten  days  of  miserable  detention  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  village  of  Woolwa  Indians,  who  received  them  hospitably.  These 
Indians  detest  the  Sambos  or  Mosquitos ;  but  while  they  are  said  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  king,  they  still  send  down  annually  a  certain 
quantity  of  sarsaparilla,  maize,  and  other  articles,  as  the  traditionary 
price  of  being  let  alone.  Here  Mr.  Bard  stayed  two  weeks,  diversifying 
his  repasts  on  fowls,  plantains,  guava,  and  otier  fruits,  with  bunting  the 
manitus  or  sea-cow,  and  then  he  started  by  sea  for  Snook  Creek,  from 
which  point  the  lagoons  extend  to  Cape  Graciaa,  The  first  night,  how- 
ever, was  spent  on  an  island  in  the  river,  where  no  rest  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  noise  made  by  wild  animals.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Bard's 
narrative  is  like  a  page  out  of  De  Humboldt. 

The  moon  was  out,  and  the  evening  was  exceedingly  beautiful— so  beautiful, 
indeed,  that  I  might  have  fallen  iaato  heroics,  had  it  not  been  for  a  most  infernal 
oouoert  kept  up  fay  wild  animals  on  the  river's  banks.  I  at  first  supposed  that 
all  the  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest  had  congregated,  preparatory  to  a  general 
"  rht,  and  comforted  myself  that  we  were  separated  from  them  by  the  river. 

bete  wens  unearthly  groans,  and  angry  snarls,  and  shrieks,  so  like  those  of 
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human  beings  in  distress  as  to  send  a  thrill  through  every  nerve.  At  tones  the 
noises  seemed  blended*  and  became  sullen  and  distal^  snathen  so  sban  and  near 
that  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  they  were  not  produced  on  the  island  itself. 
I  should  hare  passed  the  night  in  alarm,  had  not  Antonio  been  there  to  explain 
to  me  that  most,  if  not  all  these  sounds  came  from  what  the  Spaniards  call  the 
"mono  Colorado,"  or  howling  monkey.  I  afterwards  saw  a  specimenr-a  large, 
ughr  beast,  of  a  dirty,  brick-red  colour,  with  a  long  beard,  but  otherwise  like  an 
African  baboon.  Different  from  most  other  monkeys,  they  remain  in  nearly  the 
same  places,  and  have  favourite  trees,  in  which  an  entire  troop  will  take  np  its 
quarters  at  night,  and  open  a  horrible  serenade,  that  never  fails  to  fill  the  mind 
of  the  inexperienced  traveller  with  the  most  dismal  fancies.  Notwithstanding 
Antonio's  explanations,  they  so  disturbed  my  slumbers  that  I  got  up  about  mid- 
night, and,  going  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  fired  both  barrels  of  my  gun 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  noise.  But  I  advise  no  one  to  try  a  similar  ex* 
periment.  All  the  water-birds  and  wild  fowl  roosting  in  the  trees  gave  a  sudden 
flutter,  and  set  up  responsive  croaks  and  screams,  from  which  the  monkeys 
seemed  to  derive  great  encouragement,  and  redoubled  their  howling.  I  was 
glad  when  the  unwonted  commotion  ceased,  and  the  denizens  of  the  forest  re- 
lapsed again  into  their  chronic  serenade. 

A  large  proportion  of  tropical  animals  are  emphatically  "  children  of  the 
night."  It  is  at  night  that  the  tiger  and  maneless  Mexican  lion  leave  their  lairs, 
ana  range  the  dense  forests  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  rousing  the  peccary  and 
tapir  from  their  haunts,  and  sending  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  thickets,  where 
crashing  of  bushes  and  splashings  in  hidden  pools  testify  to  the  blind  fear  of 
the  pursued,  and  the  fierce  instincts  of  the  pursuers.  A  sudden  plunge  of  the 
alligator  from  the  banks  will  startle  the  wild  birds  from  the  overhanging  trees, 
and  in  an  instant  the  forest  resounds  to  the  wild  cries  of  the  tiger,  the  plaints 
of  the  frightened  monkeys,  and  the  shrieks  and  croaks  of  the  numerous  water* 
fowl ;  while  the  wakeful  traveller  starts  up  and  hastily  grasps  his  faithful  gun, 
surprised  to  find  the  wilderness,  which  was  so  still  and  slumberous  under  the 
noonday  heats,  now  terrible  with  savage  and  warring  life. 

Missing*  Snook  Creek,  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  Prinza-pulka 
entrance  into  the  lagoons.  This  was  an  estuary,  lined  as  usual  with  an 
impenetrable  forest  of  mangroves,  covered  with  flocks  of  white  and  rose- 
coloured  ibis.  Some  distance  up  the  creek  was  the  village  of  Quam- 
watla,  inhabited  by  Sambos,  who  had  lately  had  a  quarrel  with  some 
Americans,  and  who,  suspecting  Mr.  Bard's  origin,  determined  upon 
making  away  with  him.  The  adventures  that  followed  were  of  the  most 
exciting  description,  first  there  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  away  at  all, 
and  even  when  this  was  accomplished,  they  were  pursued  by  the  Sambo 
canoes,  and  an  encounter  took  place. 

It  was  now  near  night,  and  the  shadows  gathered  so  darkly  over  the  narrow 
stream  that  we  could  see  nothing  distinctly.  On  we  went,  stealthily  and  watch- 
fully. We  had  reached  the  darkest  covert  on  the  creek,  a  short  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  river,  when  a  large  canoe  shot  from  the  bank  across  our 
bows,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intercepting  us.  At  the  same  instant  a 
flight  of  arrows  whizzed  past  us,  one  or  two  striking  in  the  canoe,  while  the 
others  spattered  the  water  close  by.  I  at  once  commenced  firing  my  revolver, 
while  Antonio,  seizing  the  long  manitee-spear,  sprang  to  the  bow.  At  the  same 
instant  our  canoe  struck  the  opposing  boat,  as  tne  saying  is, "  head  on,"  crushing 
in  its  rotten  sides,  and  swamping  it  m  a  moment.  Antonio  gave  a  wild  shout 
of  triumph,  driving  his  spear  at  the  struggling  wretches,  some  of  whom  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  climbing  into  our  canoe.  I  heard  the  dull  Uhuf 
of  the  lance  as  it  struck  the  body  of  one  of  the  victims,  and,  with  a  sickening 
sensation,  cried  to  the  Payer,  who  bad  also  seized  a  lance  to  join  in  the  slaughter, 
to  resume  his  paddle.    He  did  so,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  clear  of  the 
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of  our  encounter,  and  gliding  away  in  the  darkness.    I  caught  a  glimpse 

of  the  struggling  figures  clinging  to  their  shattered  boat,  and  uttering  the 
wildest  cries  of  alarm  and  distress.  The  quick  ear  of  Antonio  caught  responsive 
shouts,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had  been  followed  by  boats  from 
the  village. 

Convinced  that  they  would  be  further  pursued,  and  if  overtaken  borne 
down  by  numbers,  they 'resolved  upon  the  almost  desperate  alternative  of 
making  up  the  river  into  the  interior.  Whilst  thus  effecting  their  escape, 
a  storm  came  on,  and  the  lightning  revealed  another  canoe  in  search  of 
them. 

A  moment  after  the  heavens  again  glowed  with  the  lightnings,  glaring  on  the 
dark  breast  of  the  river,  and  revealing,  but  a  few  varus  in  advance  of  us,  the 
hostile  canoe,  returning  from  what  its  occupants  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
pursuit.  Their  loud  shout  of  savage  defiance  and  joy  was  cut  short  by  the 
neavy  roll  of  the  thunder,  and,  an  instant  after,  the  bows  of  our  boats  came 
together.  They  glanced  apart,  and  I  was  nearly  thrown  from  my  balance  into 
the  water,  for  I  had  risen,  the  more  surely  to  pour  the  contents  of  my  gun  into 
the  midst  of  our  assailants.  Another  shout  followed  the  shock,  ana  I  heard 
the  arrows,  shot  at  random  in  the  darkness,  hiss  past  our  heads.  I  reserved  my 
fire  until  the  lightning  should  fall  to  guide  my  aim.  I  had  not  Ions  to  wait ;  a 
third  flash  revealed  the  opposing  boat;  I  saw  that  it  was  filled  with  men,  and 
that  in  their  midst  stood  the  treacherous  head  man  of  the  village.  The  flash  of 
my  gun*  and  that  of  the  lightning,  so  far  as  human  senses  could  discern,  were 
simultaneous ;  yet  instantaneous  as  the  whole  transaction  must  have  been,  I  saw 
my  victim  fall,  and  heard  his  body  plunge  in  the  water  before  the  report  had  been 
caught  up  by  the  echo,  or  drowned  by  the  thunder.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
shriek  ofterror  and  of  rage  that  rung  out  from  that  boat  to  swell  the  angry  dis- 
cord of  the  elements.  Even  now  it  often  startles  me  from  mv  sleep.  But  then 
it  inspired  me  with  the  wildest  joy ;  I  shouted  back  triumphantly,  and  tossed 
my  arms  exultingly  in  the  face  of  the  unblenching  darkness.  A  few  more 
arrows,  a  couple  of  musket-shots,  fired  at  random  towards  us,  and  the  combat 
was  over.  We  heard  wails  and  groans,  but  they  grew  fainter  and  more  distant, 
showing  that  our  enemies  were  dropping  down  the  river.  Another  flash  of 
lightning  disclosed  them  drifting  along  the  bank,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
weapons. 

This  last  conflict  delivered  them  from  their  enemies ;  they  were  safe 
in  an  unknown  mesh  of  lagoons  and  rivers.  But  still  fearing  further 
pursuit,  they  sought  for  a  secluded  creek,  up  which,  in  a  clump  of  fra- 
grant pines,  they  formed  a  little  encampment  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
There  were  no  want  of  resources  in  their  seclusion.  Palm  wine,  cocoa- 
nuts,  cabbage  palm,  quails,  and  fat  currassows  abounded  close  at  hand. 
They  also  killed  a  gigantic  tapir — not,  however,  without  a  sharp  struggle. 
The  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pleasures  of  this  swampy  hiding-place 
were  the  ants ;  they  were  innumerable,  and  of  many  kinds  and  various 
habits.  Some  ate  up  the  provisions,  others  had  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  boots  and  clothes,  and  others  had  a  bite  like  the  prick  of  a  red-hot 
needle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  the  moon  having  reached  her  last 
quarter,  they  started  once  more  on  their  journey,  paddling  away  by  night, 
and  by  daytime  making  into  the  first  opening  in  the  mangroves  that 
held  out  promise  of  concealment.  At  length  they  reached  the  Tongla 
Lagoon,  and  weary  of  dodging  the  Sambos,  they  sailed  boldly  across. 
This  was,  however,  followed  by  bad  consequences.     Human  habitations 
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and  boats  soon  dame  hi  tight  Some  of  the  latter  put  off,  well  manned^ 
•liter  our  traveller's  little  canoe,  and  as  pretty  a  chase  ensued  as  ever  nrc-i 
babJy  came  off  on  the  Mosquito  shore.  At  length  the  pursued  got  into 
a  narrow  mangrove  creek,  their  pursuers  after  them.  Their  escape  was 
almost  miraculous.  Antonio  and  the  Poyer  boy  landed,  to  cut  off  their 
approach  by  felling  mangrove  trees. 

Our  pursuers  heard  the  sound  of  the  blows,  and,  no  doubt  comprehending 
what  was  going  on,  raised  loud  shouts,  and  redoubled  their  speed.  Kling  ! 
kling  !  rang  the  machetes  on  the  hard  wood !  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  hear  the 
crash  of  the  falling  trees !  Soon  one  of  them  began  to  crackle — another  blow, 
and  down  it  fell,  the  trunk  splashing  gloriously  in  the  water !  Another  crackle, 
a  rapid  rustling  of  branches,  and  another  splash  in  the  water!  It  was  our  turn 
to  shout  now ! 

I  gave  Antonio  and  the  Poyer  boy  each  a  hearty  embrace,  as,  dripping  with 
water,  they  clambered  back  into  our  little  boat.  We  now  pushed  a  lew  yards 
up  the  stream,  stopped  close  to  the  slimy  bank,  and  awaited  our  pursuers. 
"Gome  on,  now/'  1  shouted,  " and  not  one  of  you  shall  pass  that  rude  barrier 
alive  !rt 

The  first  boat  ran  boldly  up  to  the  fallen  trees,  but  the  discharge  of  a  single 
barrel  of  my  gun  sent  it  back,  precipitately,  out  of  reach.  We  could  distin- 
guish a  hurried  conversation  between  the  occupants  of  the  first  boat  and  of  the 
second,  when  the  latter  came  up.  It  did  not  last  long,  and  when  it  stopped, 
Antonio,  in  a  manner  evincing  more  alarm  than  he  had  ever  before  exhibited, 
caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  explained  hurriedly  that  the  second  boat  was  going 
back,  and  that  the  narrow  creek  in  which  we  were  no  doubt  communicated  with 
the  principal  channel  by  a  second  mouth.  While  one  boat  was  thus  blockading 
ns  in  front,  the  second  was  hastening  to  assail  us  in  the  rear !  I  comprehended 
the  movement  at  once.  Our  deliberation  was  short,  for  our  lives  might  depend 
upon  an  improvement  of  the  minutes.  Stealthily,  scarce  daring  to  breathe,  yet 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  possible,  we  pushed  up  the  creek.  As  Antonio  had 
conjectured,  it  soon  began  to  curve  back  towards  the  estuary.  We  had  pursued 
our  course  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — they  seemed  hours ! — when  we  over- 
heard the  approach  of  the  second  boat.  We  at  once  drew  ours  close  to  the 
bank,  in  the  gloomiest  covert  we  could  find  On  came  the  boat,  the  paddlers, 
secure  of  the  success  of  their  device,  straining  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
There  was  a  moment  of  keen  suspense,  and,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  the 
boat  passed  by  us.  We  now  resumed  our  paddles,  and  hastened  on  our  course. 
But  before  we  entered  the  principal  channel,  my  companions  clambered  into  the 
overhanging  mangroves,  ana  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  had  fallen  other 
trees  across  the  creek,'  so  as  completely  to  shut  in  the  boat  which  had  attempted 
to  surprise  us. 

The  device  was  successful ;  we  soon  emerged  from  *  the  creek,  and  ike  sea- 
breeze  having  now  set  in  favourably  to  our  course,  we  wene  able  to  pat  up  oar 
sail,  and  defy  pursuit.  We  saw  nothing  afterwards  of  our  eager  friends  of  Tongla 
Lagoon! 

The  results  of  two  days  of  wakefulness,  bard  kbour,  and  excitement, 
were  an  attack  of  the  fever  of  the  country,  which  kid  our  traveller  up  for 
six  days  in  a  bivouac  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  During  the  same  delay 
the  Poyer  boy  was  bit  by  a  venomous  snake  while  gathering  wood,  ana 
cared  by  burying  his  arm  lor  a  whole  night  in  the  moist  sand  !  From 
"  Fever  Camp"  they  reached  a  village  of  Towka  Indians,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained.  Here  they  rested  themselves  some  time, 
Mr.  Bard  going  out  with  his  gun ;  but  so  abundant  was  game  of  various 
descriptions.,  that  he  only  shot  such  as  looked  fat,  tender,  and  otherwise 
acceptable  to  his  now  fastidious  appetite.     One  sunny  afternoon  they 
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packed  their  little  boat,  and  paddled  down  the  river  to  Sandy  Bay,  next 
to  Bhmfieldfl  the  principal  Sambo  establishment  on  the  coast. 

The  town  has  something  the  appearance  of  Bluefields,  and  contains  perhaps 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  who  affect  "  English  fashion"  in  dress  and  modes  of 
living.  That  is  to  say,  many  of  them  wear  English  hats,  even  when  destitute  of 
every  other  article  of  clothing,  except  the  toumou,  or  breech-cloth.  These  hats 
are  of  styles  running  back  for  thirty  years,  and,  moreover,  crushed  into  a  variety 
of  shapes,  which  are  infinitely  ludicrous,  especially  when  the  wearers  affect 
gravity  or  dignity.  A  naked  man  cannot  make  himself  absolutely  ridiculous,  for 
nature  never  exposes  her  creations  to  humiliation;  but  the  attempts  at  art,  in 
making  up  the  man  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  I  must  confess,  were  melancholy 
failures. 

The  Sambos  were  all  drunk,  celebrating  the  arrival  of  an  English 
trader.  The  chief,  General  Peter  Slam,  gave  our  traveller  an  uproarious 
reception,  hut  an  attack  made  by  the  English  skipper  upon  an  Indian, 
who  had  not  presented  his  fair  return  of  income-tax,  in  the  shape  of  turtle- 
shells,  roused  the  Yankee's  ire,  and  involved  him,  the  very  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  in  a  personal  rencontre,  of  which  he,  having  the  tale  to  tell, 
had  naturally  the  beat,  but  the  results  of  which  were  to  considerably 
abbreviate  his  stay  at  the  place;  in  other  word*,  to  induce  him  to  take 
his  departure  as  speedily  as  possible  for  Cape  Gracias  k  Dice,  so  called  by 
Columbus  when,  after  a  weary  voyage,  he  gave  " Thanks  to  God"  for 
the  happy  discovery  of  this  the  extreme  north-eastern  angle  of  Central 
America.  The  town  or  village  at  this  extreme  point  of  the  Mosquito 
coast  presented  no  greater  promise  of  progress  or  civilisation  than  Blue- 
fields  or  Sandy  Bay. 

Between  the  shore  and  the  village  is  a  belt  of  thick  bush,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  through  which  are  numerous  narrow  paths,  difficult  to  pass, 
since  the  natives  are  too  lazy  to  cut  away  the  undergrowth  and  branches  which 
obstruct  them.  The  village  itself  is  mean,  dirty,  ana  infested  with  hungry  pigs, 
and  snarling,  man^y  dogs.  The  huts  are  of  the  rudest  description,  and  most  of 
them  unfitted  for  shelter  against  the  rain.  The  only  houses  which  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  comfort,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  the  M  King's  house,"  another 
belonging  to  a  German  named  Boucher,  and  that  of  my  new  friend  H.  The 
latter  was  boarded  and  shingled,  and  looked  quite  a  palace  after  my  experience 
of  the  preceding  two  months,  jn  Mosquito  architecture.  Mr.  H.  made  us  very 
comfortable  indeed.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  native  products  of  the  country, 
he  had  a  liberal  supply  of  foreign  luxuries.  As  a  trader  he  had,  for  many  years, 
carried  on  quite  a  traffic  with  the  Wanks  Elver  Indians,  in  deer-skins,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  mahogany,  and  with  the  Sambos  themselves  in  turtle-shells.  And 
whatever  nominal  authority  may  have  existed  previously  at  the  Cape,  it  was  ob- 
vious enough  that  he  was  now  the  de  facto  governor. 

Here,  having  arrived  at  the  extreme  northerly  point  of  the  Mosquito 
shore,  we  might  fairly  leave  our  hero  to  make  an  ascent  of  the  Cape  river 
by  himself,  but  for  an  adventure  encountered  among  wild  boar,  descend- 
ants, ft  is  supposed,  of  the  common  hog  run  wild,  and  called  javalino  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  waree  by  the  Mosquitos,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
native  Mexican  hog — the  peccary,  or  savalino. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  I  had  strolled  off  with  my  gun  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plantain-patch,  stopping  occasionally  to  listen  to  the  clear,  flute-like 
notes  of  some  unseen  bird,  or  to  watch  a  brilliant  lizard,  as  it  flashed  across  the 
grey  stones.  Thus  sauntering  carelessly  along,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  peculiar  noise,  as  if  of  some  animal,  or  rather  of  many  animals 
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engaged  in  eating.  I  stopped,  and  peered  in  evjeiy  direction  to  discover"  the 
cause,  when  finally  my  eves  rested  upon  what  I  at  once  took  to  be  a  pig  of  most 
tempting  proportions.  He  was  moving  slowly,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  as  if 
in  search  of  food.  Without  withdrawing  my  gaze,  I  carefully  raised  my  gun 
and  fired.  It  was  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  although  the  animal  fell,  he  rose 
again  immediately,  and  began  to  make  off.  Of  course  I  hurried  after  him,  with 
the  view  of  finisning  my  work  with  my  knife — but  I  had  not  taken  ten  steps, 
when  it  appeared  to  roe  as  if  every  stick,  stone,  and  bush  had  been  converted 
into  a  pig !  Hogs  rose  on  all  sides,  with  bristling  backs  and  tusks  of  appalling 
length.  I  comprehended  my  danger  in  an  instant,  and  had  barely  time  to  leap 
into  the  forks  of  a  low,  scraggy  tree,  before  they  were  at  its  foot.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  malicious  look  of  their  little  bead-like  eyes  as  they  raved  around  my 
roosting-place,  and  snapped  ineffectually  at  my  heels.  Although  I  felt  pretty 
secure,  I  discreetly  clamoered  higher,  and,  fixing  myself  firmly  in  my  seat,  re- 
venged myself  by  firing  a  charge  of  bird-shot  in  the  face  of  the  savagest  of  my 
assailants.  This  insult  only  excited  the  brutes  the  more,  and  they  ground  their 
teeth,  and  frothed  around  the  tree  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  porcine  rage. 

I  next  loaded  both  barrels  of  my  gun  with  ball,  and  deliberately  shot  two 
others  through  their  heads,  killing  them  on  the  spot,  vainly  imagining  that 
thereby  I  should  disperse  the  herd.  But  never  was  man  more  mistaken.  The 
survivors  nosed  around  their  dead  companions  for  a  moment,  and  then  renewed 
their  vicious  contemplations  of  my  position.  Some  squatted  themselves  upon 
their  hams,  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  intended  to  wait  for  me,  and  were  nowise 
in  a  hurry !  So  I  loaded  un  again,  and  slaughtered  two  more  of  the  largest  and 
most  spiteful.  But,  even  then,  there  were  no  signs  of  retreat;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  reinforcements  sprang  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  my 
besiegers  grew  every  moment  more  numerous ! 

How  long  this  might  have  lasted,  I  am  unprepared  to.  say,  had  not  Antonio, 
alarmed  at  my  rapid  firing,  hastened  to  my  rescue.  No  sooner  did  my  assailants 
catch  sight  of  lus  swarthy  figure  than  tney  made  after  him  with  a  vehement 
rush.  He  avoided  them  by  leaping  upon  a  rock,  and  then  commenced  a  most 
extraordinary  and  murderous  contest.  Never  did  a  battalion  of  veteran  soldiers 
charge  upon  an  enemy  with  more  steadiness  than  those  wild  pigs  upon  the 
Indian.  He  was  armed  with  only  a  lance,  but  every  blow  brought  down  a 
porker.  Half  alarmed  lest  they  should  finally  overmatch  him,  I  cheered  his 
exploits,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  by  way  of  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  how  many  of  those  pigs  we  killed ;  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  add, 
that  it  was  long  after  dark  before  the  beasts  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  us 
uneaten.  And  it  was  with  a  decided  sensation  of  relief  that  we  heard  them 
move  off,  until. their  low  grunt  was  lost  in  the  distance.  m 

At  one  time,  the  odds  were  certainly  against  us,  and  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  the  artist  and  his  adventures  might  both  come  to  a  pitiful  and  far  from  a 
poetical  end.  But  fortune  favoured,  and  my  faithful  gun  now  hangs  over  my 
table  in  boar-tusk  brackets,  triumphal  trophies  from  that  bloody  field !  Instead 
of  being  eaten  we  ate,  wherein  consists  a  difference ;  but  I  was  ever  after  wary 
of  the  war  eel 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  this 
unwholesome  littoral  of  swamps  and  lagoons,  with  a  native  population  of 
Indians  within,  and  half-bred,  debased  Sambos  without,  to  represent  what 
was  once  the  Mosquito  nation,  that  the  jealousy  of  another  power  of  the 
protection  given  to  so  pitiful  a  sovereignty  is  as  unworthy  of  that  power 
as  is  the  protection  riven  on  the  other  side. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  the  despatches  of  Lord  Malmesbury  of 
the  6th  of  July,  1852,  and  of  Lord  John  Russell  of  January  19,  1855, 
when  respectively  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  intimate  candidly  and  openly 
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that  it  w  evident  that  since  Great  Britain  assumed  the  protection  and  de- 
fence of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  the  position  of  all  parties  has  changed. 

Spain,  instead  of  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over  Central  America, 
and  prohibiting  all  commerce  on  the  coasts  under  her  sway,  has  entirely 
lost  her  dominion  over  the  continent  from  Cape  Horn  to  Florida.  The 
Mosquito  Indians,  instead  of  governing  their  own  tribes  according  to  tfyeir 
own  customs,  furnish  a  name  and  title  to  Europeans  and  Americans,  who 
carry  on  trade  at  Grey  town  and  along  the  coast  of  Mosquito,  according 
to  the  usages  of  civilised  nations. 

Great  Britain,  instead  of  having  an  interest  in  the  defence  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  part  of  the  territory  of  Central  America 
from  Spanish  control,  and  obtaining  an  authority  for  her  commerce,  has 
no  other  interest  in  Mosquito  than  that  which  is  derived  from  an  honour- 
able regard  for  her  old  connexion  with  the  Indian  nation  of  Mosquito. 

Her  Majesty's  government  has  for  several  years  endeavoured  to  suit 
her  engagements  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  every  pro- 
posal that  has  been  made  with  this  view  has  encountered  some  insuperable 
obstacle.  The  contentions  in  Central 'America  between  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Honduras  ;  the  absence  of  any  authority  with  which  any  per- 
manent agreement  could  be  made ;  unfounded  jealousies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  have  prevented  the  settlement  of  this 
vexatious  question. 

Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  J.  Russell  alike  also  admit  that  the  com- 
mittee of  government  at  Greytown,  or  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  are,  in 
fact,  the  real  power  that  exercises  authority  in  that  part  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. To  her  Majesty's  government  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  that  authority  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Mosquito 
or  in  the  name  of  Greytown  itself.  But  it  is  desirable  that  what  is  appa- 
rent should  be  made  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  with  what  is  real. 
What  is  apparent  is,  that  the  King  of  Mosquito  exercises  sovereignty  over 
Greytown.  What  is  real  is,  that  he  has  no  authority  there  whatever, 
but  that  the  committee  of  Europeans  and  Americans  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment at  that  port 

Laying  aside  the  fact  that  the  Americans,  to  establish  a  right  of  inter- 
ference, got  the  Nicaraguans  to  claim  Greytown  as  part  of  their  territory, 
designating  it  as  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  backing  them  in  that  claim, 
first  bombarded  and  totally  destroyed  the  place,  and  then,  when  it  had 
somewhat  recovered  the  blow,  sent  a  filibustering  expedition  to  take 
possession  of  it ;  still,  as  Mr.  Bard  himself  remarks,  "  the  obvious,  and 
probably  the  only  peaceable  solution  of  this  complication,  is  the  voluntary 
establishment  of  San  Juan  as  a  free  port  by  Nicaragua,  under  the  joint 
protection  of  England  and  the  United  States." 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  advocated  in  the  despatches  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  John  Russell  just  alluded  to,  and  dating  as 
far  back  as  July,  1852,  and  January,  1853.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
terms  honourable  to  both  parties  have  not  been  acceded  to  P 
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THE  POLITICAL  FUTUBE  OF  ENGLAND .♦ 

Old  England  appears  to  lie  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many  nations. 
There  is  not  room  enough  in  the  world  for  the  grasping  ambition  of  a 
little  island  in  the  Atlantic  M.  Fiquelmont,  the  very  embodiment  of 
extreme  Austrian  nationality,  has  not  a  crime  that  is  too  gross  to  lay  to 
the  charge  of  a  people  who  monopolise  the  commerce  of  the  world.  As 
if  there  could  be  any  monopoly  in  commerce,  save  that  everywhere 
granted  to  superior  industry  and  enterprise !  The  Americans,  who  have 
absorbed  Texas  and  California,  who  have  quietly  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  Oregon,  who  covet  Cuba,  and  hover  in  the  distant  future  over 
the  whole  new  world,  envy  us  even  the  protection  of  a  friendless  coloured 
chief,  far  away  as  yet  from  an  annexation  clause.  Even  in  France — the 
home  of  our  gallant  Allies  in  the  field — there  are  some  who  are  jealous 
not  only  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  successes,  but  of  our  very 
political  existence ! 

What  will  become  of  England  ?  is,  we  are  told  by  M.  de  Montalembert* 
the  common  question  on  the  Continent. 

u  No  one  can  dissemble  from  himself  that  an  opinion  has  grown  up 
throughout  the  world  unfavourable  to  the  security  of  that  great  nation, 
the  duration  of  its  glorious  institutions,  and  even  to  its  political  morality. 
The  unlimited  confidence,  the  too  legitimate  envy,  the  passionate  admira- 
tion whieh  it  has  inspired  for  now  upwards  of  a  century  to  enlightened 
minds,  have  gradually  given  way  to  feelings  of  a  very  different  character. 
Whilst  the  old  and  faithful  partisans  of  England,  and  of  all  that  she 

2 presents  in  the  world,  are  as  yet  only  distrustful  and  apprehensive,  her 
versaries,  the  number  of  whom  are  daily  increasing,  invoke  and  welcome 
the  fall  of  Old  England.  There,  as  elsewhere,  absolutists  and  democrats 
understand  one  another  at  the  bottom,  and  unite  in  the  same  vows  for  a 
long-anticipated  catastrophe.  England  has  for  too  long  a  time  con- 
founded the  one  with  the  other.  She  has  given  a  too  striking  contradic- 
tion to  the  false. logic,  the  false  science,  and  implacable  passions  of 
absolute  minds.  Its  power— ever  on  the  increase — its  unlimited  liberty,  its 
unrivalled  prosperity,  at  once  supply  too  formidable  arguments  against  the 
socialist  democracy  which  wants  the  equality  of  savages,  and  against  that 
system  of  monarchy  which  only  knows  how  to  preserve  people  from 
disorder  by  imposing  silence  and  annihilating  their  political  existence. 

"  She  has  top  haughtily  presented  her  example,  as  a  refuge  from  this 
disgraceful  alternative,  to  the  honest-minded.  Since  the  miscarriage  or 
abdication  of  continental  liberalism  she  stands  alone  in  the  world.  Every- 
where the  secret  impatience  manifests  itself  of  those  who  say, '  When  will 
£he  world  be  disembarrassed  of  this  nightmare?  Who  will  deliver  us  from 
this  nest  of  obstinate  aristocrats  and  benighted  liberals  ?  When  will  the 
pride  of  this  people,  who  brave  the  laws  of  logic,  who  have  the  audacity 
to  believe  at  the  same  time  in  tradition  and  progress,  in  the  maintenance 
of  royalty  and  the  practice  of  liberty,  in  repelling  revolution  and  yet 
escaping  from  despotism,  be  humbled  ?' 

*  De  l'Avenir  Politique  de  l'Angleterre.  Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert,  Tun 
des  Quarante  de  1*  Academic  Eran?aise, 
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"This  anxiety  for  the  misfortune  of  others  is  to  be  found  among 
persons  of  very  different  classes.  It  is  advocated  by  the  defenders  of  the 
police  system  adopted  at  Naples,  and  by  the  panegyrists  of  the  spoliations 
committed  at  Madrid.  It  inspired  M.  Ledru  Rollin  with  his  work  on 
the  '  Decadence  de  PAngieterre.'  It  inflames  the  zeal  of  all  those 
absolutist  writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  seasoning  their  funereal 
prophecies  with  sarcasms  against  British  manners  and  institutions." 

How  happy  must  Englishmen  feel  when,  surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  encompassed  by  pitfalls  dug  for  us  by  people  of  all  nations,  of 
all  creeds,  and  all  opinions,  they  hear  that  one  chivalrous  man — a 
Frenchman  of  noble  descent,  a  Legitimist,  Catholic,  and  Ultramontanist 
—-comes  forward  in  the  defence  of  Old  England  and  undertakes  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  yet  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  that  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  point  of  preferring  democracy  to  liberty,  and  equality  in  slavery, 
to  the  life,  force,  and  independence  that  are  derived  from  our  aristocratic 
traditions.  That  we  shall  not  yet  follow  the  example  of  the  Continent, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  free  speech  and  of  self-government,  absolutists 
and  socialists  alike,  may  still  wait  for  a  long  time  for  the  day  of  our 
ruin  and  annihilation. 

Unluckily,  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  so 
honourable  and  chivalrous  an  advocacy  of  a  bad  cause — bad,  almost 
base,  in  the  estimation  of  its  noble  defender — will  be  tempered  with  a 
nation  among  whom  practical  common  sense  always  takes  precedence  of 
political  vagaries,  by  anxiety  to  know  the  reasons  and  the  costs  of  such  a 
defence — a  pardonable  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Miss  Britannia,  to  know 
why  a  modern  knight  should  arm  cap-d-pie,  and  enter  the  lists  unasked 
in  the  cause  of  her  fair  fame.  This  is  a  delicate  and  yet  a  decisive 
question.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  noble  vindicator  of  British  sta- 
bility, France  is  almost  as  deserving  of  punishment  as  England  from 
having  learnt  nothing  by  the  past,  and  having  permitted  that  the  spolia- 
tions and  iniquities  of  the  first  Empire  should  not  have  destroyed  for  ever 
la  Ugende  JSapoUonienne  !  The  fact  is,  then,  that  England  has — to  use 
the  words  of  M.  de  Montalembert — presented  a  refuge  against  the  dis- 
graceful alternative  to  which  France  has  been  reduced  in  modern  times 
between  anarchy  and  despotism,  even  though  so  "  haughtily"  propounded; 
in  other  words,  hostility  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  France,  and 
dislike  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  under  existing  dynastic 
circumstances,  has  possibly  more  to  do  with  the  advocacy  in  question 
than  any  real  wish  or  even  belief  in  the  permanent  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility of  power  in  Great  Britain. 

England  then,  viewed  in  such  a  light,  is,  we  are  informed,  to  preserve 
her  existence  in  the  midst  of  some  unknown  catastrophe  which  is  about 
to  take  place,  but  she  will  not  remain  what  she  is.  The  constant 
progress  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democracy  are  in  the  present 
day  incontestable  facts,  as  evident  as  the  progress  and  the  triumph  of 
absolute  monarchy  from  the  fifteenth  up  to  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  democracies.  There  is  one  which  recognises 
the  laws  of  equity  and  of  honour,  and  has  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
truth  and  justice  ;  there  is  another — a  jealous  and  furious  democracy— 
which  only  seeks  to  destroy  all  superiority,  and  is  the  sworn  enemy  to 
everything  that  is  to  be  respected,  or  that  is  improving  or  lasting.     The 
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latter  is  unfortunately  the  only  land  of  democracy  which  the  modern 
democrats  of  the  Continent  were  enabled  to  estehlish  during  the  brief 
momenta  of  their  late  vietory.  Hence  it  u  that  their  successes  oaly 
paved  the  way  to  despotism.  When  the  deluge  of  revolutionary  demo* 
eracy  comes,  which,  according  to  M.  de  Montaleoibert,  is  to  sweep- over 
France,  England  will  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  keeping  the  ark  of 
liberty  and  right  afloat  upon  the  troubled  waters — because  it  will  have 
and  has  had  no  other  democracy  than  the  first — a  democracy  which  is  as 
consistent  with  constitutional  monarchy  as  it  is  with  a  moderate  republic, 
and  which  has  for  the  last  two  centuries  preserved  alike  her  honour  and 
public  life  from  successive  monarchical  encroachments. 

If  Eagland  had  only  been  able  to  preserve  her  constitution  by  ex- 
cluding Catholics  from  all  political  rights,  maintaining  the  electoral  pri- 
vileges of  rotten  boroughs,  and  taxing  the  bread  of  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  wealthy  agriculturists,  she  could  not  have  held  the  rank  which 
none  can  dispute  that  she  does  hold  among  free  people*  Such  iniquities^ 
however,  could  not  long  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  winch  at 
that  tune  enjoyed  perfect  political  and  religious  liberty  I  But  it  is  not 
these  victories  which  demonstrate  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
according  to  our  French  politician,  so  much  as  more  recent  events.  Among 
these  M.  de  Montakmhert  particularly  dwells  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  the  exaggerated  irritation  given  birth  to  by  maladministration  in  the 
Crimea ;  for  it  is,  he  says,  the  peculiarity  of  the  worst  form  of  democracy 
not  to  know  how  to  bear  with  adversity ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
invasion  of  the  spirit  of  disorder,  which  ends  in  the  annihilation  of  great 
nations,  are  the  inability  to  explain  the  necessary  chances  of  war  by 
aught  but  treachery  and  incapability*  England  permitted  herself  during 
last  winter  to  be  carried  away  by  one  of  the  radical  infirmities  of  demo* 
craey.  She  forgot  that  the  distinctive  character  of  aristocratic  and  free 
governments  is  to  preserve  their  calmness  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil 
fortune,  as  did  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  and  of  Pyrrhus,  and  as 
England  herself  did  under  the  two  Pitts. 

A  still  more  serious  symptom  manifests  itself,  in  the  tone  of  contem- 
poraneous literature.  It  everywhere  breathes  a  spirit  of  criticism  and 
detraction  against  the  upper  classes,  and  against  old  institutions.  It  will 
suffice,  says  M.  de  Montalembert,  to  compare  the  works  of  Dickens  with 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  see  what'  a  change  has  come  over  public 
feeling  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  idolatry  of  force  and  success 
has  nowhere  found  a  more  eloquent  advocate  than  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  whose  talents  have  tended  more  than  those  of  any  one  else  to  de* 
prave  the  public  mind  in  England,  and  to  sap  the  reputation  of  its 
ancient  institutions.  After  having  sketched  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  a  series  of  Rabelaisian  pictures,  in  which  the  horror  of 
crime  and  the  innocence  of  victims  are  travestied  with  revolting 
buffoonery,  he  has  attempted,  to  impose  upon  England  the  worship  of 
Cromwell.  Carlyle  has  many  admirers  and  followers  ;  the  Daily  New* 
and  the  Examiner  alike  extol  the  benefits  derived  from  a  new,  just*  and 
intelligent  despotism.  It  is  the  same  school  that  advocates,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  English  institutions,  the  gradual  development  of  bureau- 
cracy and  centralisation.  There  have  not  even  been  wanting  democrats 
who  have  laboured  to  excite  royalty  against  parliamentary  authority,  and 
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to -advocate  the  union  of  the  crown  and  the  people  in  efeoting  a  revolu- 
tion iika  that  of  Denmark  in  166a  A  general  levelling  of  talent  and 
capacity  baa  alto  tended  to  enhance  the  morbid  inclination  to  dishonour, 
the<torruption  of  certain  minds,  and  the  insolent  empire  of  paradoxes* 
The  aristocratic  character  of  liberty  and  of  English  society  is  fast  vanish* 
ing  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
met  that  England  does  not  practise  the  worship  of  logic!  A  statement 
which,  as  thus  expressed,  appears  to  be  not  only  objectionable  but  exceed- 
ingly absurd,  becomes  no  longer  so  when  we  unravel  from  a  long  series 
of  not  very  coherent  sentences,  that  by  this  is  meant  that  she  does  not 
allow  herself  to  he  carried  away  by  a  principle  to  an  Utopia  or  an  abyss. 
England  distrusts  theories,  ana  her  whole  history  is  that  of  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  exaggerated  consequences  of  principles  which  she 
has  avowed  or  admitted.  Thus  the  divine  right  and  omnipotence  of 
royalty  are  still  recognised,  while  common  sense  has  exploded  them  as 
fictions ;  and  thus  it  is  that  when  a  reform  has  been  gained  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  object  attained  for  the  time  being,  and  do  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  make  their  victory  the  basis  for  further  innovations  of  a 
more  dangerous  and  destructive  character. 

England,  then,  we  are  told,  will  open  her  doors  to  democracy,  but  she 
will  at  the  same  time  oppose  irresistible  obstacles  to  licence  and  anarchy. 
This  will  be  effected  mainly  by  the  aristocracy.  Now,  in  England,  Acre 
axe  two  aristocracies,  that  of  the  Whigs  and  that  of  the  Tories.  One 
is  always  in  power,  the  other  ever  in  opposition.  Whenever  power  is  to 
be  obtained  by  carrying  a  popular  measure,  the  opposition  is  there  ready 
to  take  it  up.  Once  the  Opposition  in  power,  it  grants  nothing  further, 
so  that  it  is  safe  till  the  new  opposition  marches  in  upon  a  new  popular 
question.  Thus  there  is  a  continual  change  of  aristocratic  governments, 
while  by  each  change  the  democratic  party  gains  a  step  in  advance. 
When  popular  questions  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition, they  go  about  in  search  of  such  themselves,  and  the  field  of  their 
researches  keeps  extending  itself  more  and  more  into  the  domain  of  the 
lower  classes,— witness  the  efforts  made  for  education,  sanitary  measures, 
and  limitation  of  labour.  Thus  it  is  that  the  aristocracy  are  always  at 
the  head  of  every  popular  movement. 

The  aristocracy  of  England  is  also  like  no  other  aristocracy.  It  opens 
its  ranks  to  all  the  notabilities  in  politics,  in  the  army,  the  law,  or  com* 
meree.  It  is  perpetually  renewing  itself  with  elements  derived  from 
without,  guided  solely  by  the  social  and  political  instincts  of  the  people. 
It  is  also  perpetually  renewed  and  re-invigorated  within  itself  by  matri- 
monial alliances,  by  which  the  blood  of  the  old  races  is  purified  and 
strengthened.  The  word  mesalliance  is  not  English,  and  is  foreign  to 
the  manners  of  the  country.  Henoe  has  the  English  nobility  always 
remained  true  to  itself  and  ready  to  mould  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time.  Hence  it  is  that  this  great  institution  has  escaped  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  have  everywhere  else,  in  Venice  or  in  Germany,  been 
found  to  be  inseparable  from  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Initiated  at  the 
same  time  to  a  laborious  activity  in  times  of  peace,  it  has  not  the  less 
been  always  ready  to  manifest  on  the  field  of  battle  the  antique  courage 
of  die  founders  of  the  race.     The  aristocracy  has  poured  forth  in  the 
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Crimea  the  same  heroic  blood  with  which  she  inundated  the  fields  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  desperate  charge  at  Balaklava  was  led  by  a  man  whose 
peerage  dates  back  two  centuries,  and  who  did  not  hear  without  emotion 
of  .an  hereditary  constable  of  Scotland — the  Earl  of  Enrol — haying  his 
arm  amputated  when  fractured  by  a  shot  received  when  acting  as  a  simple 
captain  of  Fusiliers  at  Inkerman. 

The  governing  power  in  England  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  spirit  of 
detraction  as  an  oligarchy.  But  all  governing  powers  are  oligarchies  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  less  numerous  than  the  governed.  What  has  to 
be  determined  is,  is  the  necessary  oligarchy  oppressive  or  liberal,  foolish 
or  intelligent  ?  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  access  to  power,  in- 
fluence, and  renown  is  so  easy  as  in  England.  A  man  of  whom  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  times — Mr.  Layard — who  has  constituted  himself 
the  great  adversary  of  the  existing  oligarchy,  pleads  against  his  own 
cause  by  bis  own  example.  His  whole  career  attests  to  anything  but  to 
the  opposition  which  is  presented  by  the  British  oligarchy  to  unknown  or 
unappreciated  talent.  M.  de  Montalembert  is  of  opinion  that  the  ad* 
snimstratiye  reform  of  which  Mr.  Layard  is  the  champion  will  certainly 
be  ultimately  carried.  It  is  already  judged  in  the  minds  of  all  enlight- 
ened men.  But  it  will  not  have,  he  argues,  either  the  good  or  bad 
effects  anticipated  from  it  The  movement  itself  is  replete  with  danger. 
Formerly  places  were  few,  and  not  coveted  by  the  majority  of  the 
English.  The  extension  of  education  has  created  a  crowd  of  aspirants 
to  bureaucracy,  and  while  the  progress  of  centralisation  has  increased 
the  number  of  places,  the  demand  for  them  is  still  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  This  constitutes  a  great  peril  to  English  society.  The  desire  for 
public  employments  is  the  worst  social  malady.  It  generates  a  venal  and 
servile  spirit,  without  excluding  the  spirit  of  faction  and  anarchy.  A 
nation  of  beggars  for  places  is  the  most  degraded  of  all  nations.  There 
is  no  amount  of  shame  that  it  may  not  be  made  to  undergo.  True  ad- 
ministrative reform  should  consist  in  energetically  repressing  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  which  multiplies  employments,  and  which  causes  duties 
which  were  before  performed  gratuitously,  or  at  least  were  elective,  to  be 
filled  by  salaried  agents  appointed  and  removed  by  government 

After  a  noble  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  the 
universities  and  great  schools  of  the  country,  M.  de  Montalembert  says 
only  what  would  be  expected  from  such  a  source,  when  he  intimates  that 
the  greatest  and  the  most  dazzling  of  ail  the  marvels  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  to  see  men  possessed  of  moral  courage  sufficient  to  separate 
themselves  from  such  splendid  institutions,  where  they  filled  the  highest 
places,  to  re-enter  into  the  Catholic  unity.  The  noble  little  band  of  men, 
improperly  designated  as  Puseyites,  the  glorious  exodus  of  the  Mannings, 
the  Fabers,  the  Newmans,  and  the  Wilberforces,  is  a  grand  theme  for  the 
French  ultramontanist  Catholicism  has  made,  he  tells  us,  immense  pro- 
gress ever  since  the  emancipation  so  gloriously  conquered  by  O'Connell, 
now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Saint  George  of  Southwark, 
under  the  name  of  the  patron  of  Old  England,  now  rears  aloft  the  trium- 
phant flag  of  faith  and  of  religious  liberty. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  instructive,  especially  to  the  seceders  from 
Anglicanism — as  the  Ultramontanists  designate  a  Church  which  is  older 
than  that  of  Rome — that  M.  de  Montalembert  halts  in  the  midst  of  those 
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enthusiastic  passages  wherein  he  lores  to  dilate  upon  the  progress  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  to  take  the  seceders  to  task  in  a  very  serious 
vein,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  not  he  very  agreeable  to  them,  for  emi- 
grating with  their  new  convictions  to  foreign  countries — to  France,  to 
Spain,  or  to  Rome  itself !  He  charges  them  with  flinching  before  the 
national  feeling,  and  when  they  become  Catholics,  transforming  them- 
selves into  Frenchmen  and  Italians !  Why  not,  he  asks,  remain  English- 
men? Why  not?  we  also  would  ask.  Because  they  feel  that  the  system 
never  can  be  universally  resuscitated  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  this  question,  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in 
England — and  to  which  progress  M.  de  Montafembert  naturally  attaches 
the  safety  of  the  country  amid  the  catastrophes  and  revolutions  which  he 
sees  rapidly  approaching  under  the  guise  of  a  moderate  democracy — and 
that  of  "foreign  policy,"  which  he  uniformly  charges  with  inconstancy, 
egotism,  pride,  indifference,  ingratitude,  and  all  other  possible  vices  and 
crimes,  M.  de  Montalembert's  work  is  deserving  of  praise.  It  contains 
an  able  sketch  of  the  interior  political  phases  of  existence  in  England  as 
regarded  by  a  foreigner,  and  in  this  instance  by  one  who  can  pass 
from  the  studious  gloom  and  austerity  of  his  own  ancestral  oratory  to 
the  more  stirring  arena  of  every-day  life.  As  we  like  to  hear  what 
others  think  and  say  of  us,  and  as  such  lessons  are  not  without  utility, 
the  work  is,  apart  from  the  exceptional  points  we  have  mentioned,  well 
worth  perusal. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KARS/ 


Dr.  Sandwith  started  from  Trebizond  to  join  the  army  at  Kara  in 
September,  1854.  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  at  some 
length  upon  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  road  from  that  port  to 
Erzrum ;  let  us  now  see  what  the  experiences  of  the  doctor  were.  He 
had  reached  a  post-house,  but  being  anxious  to  arrive  at  Gumush  Khanah 
the  same  night,  he,  against  the  persuasions  of  the  people,  pushed  on  for 
the  latter  place. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  jogged  on,  and  at  last,  after  crossing  a  mountain 
stream  and  winding  up  a  hill,  I  began  to  find  myself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
predicament.  My  Korse  was  floundering  amongst  huge  boulder  stones,  and  I 
was  conscious  of  travelling  along  a  very  slanting  and  unsafe  road,  with  a  high 
hill  on  my  left,  and  a  deep  shelving  descent  on  my  right.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  As  I  rode  on  I  found  myself  at  last  in  a  perfectly  frightful  position.  I 
was  crawling  along  the  edge  of  a  yawning  precipice,  and  I  heard  through  the 
darkness  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  torrent  below.  My  guide  in  front  was  mounted  on 
a  white  horse,  which  flitted  before  my  eyes  like  an  uncertain  phantom.  A  huge 
mass  of  rock,  jutting  out  on  the  path,  would  from  time  to  time  suddenly  appear 
before  me,  whde  I  had  barely  time  to  dodge  it.  I  clung  nervously  to  my  horse, 
and  gave  him  up  the  reins  entirely.  He  knew  the  path,  which  I  did  not,  and  I 
felt  he  was  for  the  moment  my  superior.  Had  the  old  bowlegs  in  front  but 
known  my  feelings,  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  his  triumph !  for  I  felt  myself 

*  A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Kara.  By  Humphry  Sandwith,  MJX,  Chief  of 
the  Medical  Staff.    London:  John  Murray.    1856. 
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very  small  all  the  while.  However;  more  by  good  lack  than  by  any  effort  of  skill 
or  courage,  I  got  over  my  difficulties.  The  twinkle  of  lights  appeared  in  the 
distance ;  my  guide  set  up  one  of  those  long»drawn  yells  peculiar  topostmen. 
and  I  trotted  up  to  the  Mcnzil  Khan  of  Gumush  Khane,  or  the  Silver  Khan*  and 
here  I  determined  to  repose  my  weary  limbs. 

Yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  Dr.  Sandwith  argues  that  Omar 
Pasha  could,  in  the  short  time  that  intervened  between  the  Turks  leaving 
the  Crimea  and  the  fall  of  Kara,  have  relieved  the  latter  place  by  way  of 
l*rebizond  and  Erzrum.  We  must  beg  to  doubt  this,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  others.  We  have 
heard  of  its  having  been  said,  in  the  same  rash  way,  that  the  Russians 
at  Erzrum  would  be  within  fourteen  days  of  Constantinople.  The  distance 
is  twelve  degrees  of  longitude — that  is  to  say,  the  Russians  would 
have  had  to  march  nearly  a  degree  of  longitude  per  diem,  through  A 
country  without  roads,  and  in  which  a  Tartar  could  best  accomplish  the 
journey  in  the  time  named.  But  the  Russians,  even  when  masters  of 
the  country,  failed  in  reaching  Kara  Hissar  on  the  one  side,  or  forcing 
the  pass  ot  Gumush  Khanah  on  the  other. 

Further  on  the  doctor  reaches  a  lone  post-house  in  the  wooded  and 
well-known  Massat  Darah,  or  "  valley."  The  postmaster  informed  him 
that,  just  Before  his  arrival,  that  very  morning,  early  as  it  was,  a  man  had 
been  murdered  by  robbers  at  the  very  stable-door  at  which  he  stood. 

'*  Where  is  the  body  P  let  me  see !"  I  exclaimed. 

"He  was  quite  dead,  and  these  men  have  just  buried  him.'* 

"  Where  have  you  buried  him  P" 

uIcMS—  there, '  said  the  master,  pointing  to  a  bare  spot  of  earth  within  gun- 
shot. 

"  Of  what  milet  (nationality}  was  he  P"  I  asked. 

"  He  was  a  Ghiaour :  but  who  or  what,  I  cannot  tell" 

Thus  had  it  happened.  A  man  had  come  galloping  at  full  speed  to  the  door 
of  the  khan,  and  staggered  off  his  horse.  He  was  bleeding  at  the  month,  and 
his  clothes  were  soaked  in  gore.  He  grasped  in  his  hand  a  pistol.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  modern  Turk,  with  a  fez  ana  European  coat  and  trousers.  No 
sooner  had  he  alighted  than  four  or  five  men  of  the  hills,  well  known  In  these 
parts,  who  had  been  closely  following  him,  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  khan 
mto  which  the  wounded  man  was  staggering.  They  simultaneously  attacked 
him  :  he  fired  off  his  remaining  pistol,  and  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  He  fall  by 
numerous  wounds,  the  chief  of  the  brigands  beating  out  his  brains  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  rifle.  After  this,  the  robbers  took  what  they  found  on  the  body,  and 
disappeared  over  the  hills.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  fighting  man,  but  I  never- 
theless wished  I  had  arrived  a  couple  of  hours  earlier  to  have  tried  my  new  re- 
volver on  these  ruffians ;  nor  was  my  desire  abated  when  I  heard  the  sequel,  that 
the  Ghiaour  in  question  was  a  gallant  French  officer,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  rare  courage  in  the  Turkish  army  at  Kara.  Shortly  after  this  tragedr, 
his  native  servant  arrived  with  empty  saddle-bags,  and  with  white  lips  told 
his  part  of  the  story.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  where  we  now  stood,  the 
Trench  officer  and  his  servant  were  riding  quietly  along,  when  they  were  met  by 
half  a  dozen  ill-looking  fellows  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  servant  whispered  to 
his  master  that  he  feared  they  were  robbers;  unluckily  he  was  carrying  his 
master's  sword,  nor  had  he  time  to  give  it  him  without  making  a  hostile  demon* 
stratum  when  the  two  parties  met.  The  men  drew  up  on  the  road ;  they  were 
Lazi,  and  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  kamas.  "Where  is  your  teskere  (pass- 
port)?" they  asked;  "we  are  taptW  (policemen).  " Baptie  itSP  (they  are 
not  police),  whispered  the  servant.  The  Frenchman  was  a  man  of  deeds,  and 
knew  the  value- of  the  first  blow  in  a  nielee,  so  he  drew  his  pistols  and  shot  two 
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men,  charging  through  the  rest;  but  he.recehred  a  ball  through  the  body. 
Mortally  wounded,  he  galloped  to  the  post-house,  reloading  one  of  his  pistols 
on  the  way.  He  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  he  fell,  and  he  died 
game,  wounding  another  man  ere  he  was  despatched.  Poor  fellow !  I  felt  a 
strong  sympathy  for  him,  and  admiration  for  his  gallant  bearing:  although  he 
had  succumbed  to  numbers,  he  had  yet  sold  his  life  dearly,  ana  taught  these 
"Paynim  hounds"  that  a  Ghiaour  of  the  West  is  not  the  spiritless,  cringing 
Christian  of  the  East,  degenerate  from  ages  of  oppression* 

The  Httle  European  colony  at  Erzrum  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
ferment  when  Dr.  Sandwith  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  Captain  Belliot.  The  French  consul 
took  very  active  and  determined  measures  to  obtain  justice.  He  set  out 
for  the  mountains  with  quite  a  little  army,  and  after  adventures  which 
partake  of  the  romance  which  still  lingers  in  the  East,  and  in  which  a 
whole  troop  of  bandits  were  found  disguised  as  women,  he  succeeded, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Mudir,  or  civil  governor,  of 
Baiburt,  in  tracing  the  head  of  the  offending  to  a  native  chief,  with  the 
ominous  name  of  Black  Mahraud,  and  the  accessory  guilt  to  two  chiefs, 
Ali  Pasha  and  Ali  Bey  of  Baiburt,  What  was  the  result?  The  consul 
returned  to  Erzrum,  recounted  his  adventures  to  the  pasha,  told  him  he 
owed  all  his  success  to  the  Mudir  of  Baiburt,  who  had  given  him  the  most 
valuable  information  and  assistance,  and  ^  denounced  and  exposed  the 
villany  and  treachery  of  Ali  Pasha  and  Ali  Bey, 

"These  latter,"  continues  the  consul,  "hold  a  high  position  in  their  country 
—it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  an  example  of.  They 
have  leagued  themselves  with  robbers  and  murderers,  and  have  set  at  nought 
your  government ;  it  is  then  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  vigorous  measures 
should  be  taken,  that  your  excellency  may  be  known  as  one  whom  the  wicked 
fear  and  the  righteous  praise." 

The  consul  had  warmed  with  his  topic,  and  his  eloquence  had  run  away  with 
him  rather  faster  than  the  dragoman  could  follow ;  however,  the  latter  functionary 
does  his  best  to  render  all  this  into  Turkish,  translating  the  latter  part  of  it  as 
follows : — "  The  consul  is  your  sacrifice,  Tnahallah  J  in  your  shadow  he  will 
be  safe ;  everything  will  be  well ;  Inshallah !" 

Patha.—"  Hai,  nai.  Inshallah,  Inshallah !  I  will  make  the  rascals  eat  dirt ; 
by  God,  I  will  T    Fear  not,  Consolos  Bey ;  I  will  leave  nothing  undone." 

And  so  after  sundry  polite  speeches  the  Consolos  Bey  rises  to  depart,  the 
pasha  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  God  as  he  accompanies  him  to  the  door, 
and  begs  he  will  not  forget  him,  but  come  again  without  ceremony  as  friends,  not 
as  pasha  and  consul ;  and  so,  with  mutual  reverences  and  temenek*,  they  part. 

The  pasha  walks  with  a  dignified  step  to  his  sofa,  on  which  he  doubles  him- 
aelf  up,  exclaiming  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Vai,  vai,  Islam  bitdi !  It  is  all  over  with 
Islam,  our  religion  is  gone ;  curses  on  these  kiafirs,  we  can  find  repose  nowhere  f* 
And  so  he  sinks  into  an  angry  state  of  meditation,  the  words  Ghiaour  and  kiafir 
escaping  from  time  to  time  from  his  lips ;  gradually  the  pipe  soothes  him  and  he 
is  once  more  himself,  the  old  Pasha  of  Eneroom. 

A  figure  gently  lifts  the  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  door,  and  noiselessly 
eaters  the  room.  It  is  the  cavassbashy  who  with  his  twenty  sapties  accompa- 
nied the  consul.  He  stands  motionless  before  his  master,  who,  when  he  raises 
his  head,  exclaims  "Hey  pezivenk,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

The  officer,  making  a  reverent  temeneh  (salutation),  says,  "The  dust  of  your 
feet  waits  for  orders.  Some  men  are  returning  to  Baiburt,  and  will  take  your 
excellency's  commands.9 

"Ha,  call  the  secretary;*'  says  the  pasha;  and  so  the  man  of  the  pen  is  sua*- 
teoned,  and  writes  a  letter  at  ms  excellency's  dictation,  in  which  somewhat  dif- 
ficult task  we  will  leave  them  engaged. 
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The  consul  goes  home  to  write  a  report  to  his  government.  A  few  days  after- 
wards  he  hears  from  Baiburt  that  some  changes  have  taken  place  since  he  left. 
His  friend  the  Mudir  has  received  a  lesson  how  to  assist  Franks  in  catching 
murderers  for  the  future ;  he  has  been  deposed  by  the  Governor  of  Erzerooro, 
and  Ali  Pasha,  the  friend  and  accomplice  of  Kara  Mahmood,  is  now  in  his  place. 
This  is  a  simple  fact  recorded  in  October,  1854,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  relative  position,  and  mutual  good  offices,  of  consuls  and  pashas. 

Dr.  Sandwith  is  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  the  consuls  in  the  East. 
He  does  not  even  hesitate  to  charge  those  who  are  of  Levantine  birth 
with  criminal  acts.  Foul  wrong  and  oppression,  abuse  of  trust,  and 
solemn  mockery  of  all  that  is  sacred,  he  says,  are  the  too  common  marks 
of  the  consular  and  Turkish  officials.  Yet  these  consular  appointments, 
which  would  be  so  many  little  paradises  for  the  peaceful  naturalist  or 
plodding  archaeologist,  are  given  to  such  ignorant,  unprincipled  Levan- 
tines, to  the  exclusion  of  high-minded,  well-informed  English  gentle- 
men! 

Dr.  Sandwith  arrived  at  Ears  just  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Kurek 
Darah,  in  which  Zarif  Mustafa  Pasha,  who  had  been  originally  a  hand- 
some barber's  boy,  put  the  climax  to  the  incapability  of  his  predecessors, 
Abdi  Pasha  and  Ahmed  Pasha.  The  garrison  was  in  a  miserable,  un- 
disciplined condition,  and  the  positions  held  by  the  different  corps  were 
an  outrage  upon  all  military  rules.  Of  organisation,  properly  speaking, 
there  was  none.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Mushir,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  Feriks,  or  generals  of  division,  and  Livas,  or  generals  of  brigade ; 
but  from  the  Mushir  no  act  of  public  importance  ever  emanated  spon- 
taneously. The  responsibility  of  every  measure  was  made  to  rest  on  some 
subordinate's  shoulders.  In  an  engagement  these  different  field-officers 
went  into  action  with  no  more  definite  plan  of  operations  in  their  own 
minds  than  that  they  were  to  fight  the  Ghiaours.  Then  there  was  the 
foreign  staff,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians,  under  General  Guyon, 
divided  into  factions,  thwarted  by  the  Turkish  generals,  and  their  position 
ignored  by  every  one.  The  charge  of  the  outposts  had,  however,  devolved 
on  General  Kmety,  a  Hungarian  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  duty. 

On  the  24th  of  September  the  British  commissioner,  General  Williams, 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Major  Teesdale  and  the  doctor.  He  found  an 
army  plundered  and  ruined  by  barbers  and  pipe-bearers,  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  the  capacity  of  marshals  and  generals.  He  at  once  interfered, 
thereby  committing  a  breach  of  etiquette,  but  saving  Asia  Minor.  He 
called  these  corrupt  officers  to  account,  he  told  them  of  their  villany,  and 
insisted  on  knowing  the  number  of  men  in  each  regiment,  the  amount  of 
rations  issued  and  forage  consumed.  He,  in  fact,  first  brought  organi- 
sation where  all  was  disorganisation,  and  a  whole  army  was  dissolving 
under  a  system  of  misrule  and  peculation. 

Notwithstanding  the  general's  exertions,  the  soldiers,  upwards  of 
twenty-four  months  in  arrears  of  pay,  continued  to  desert  in  numbers  5 
and  in  the  spring  of  1855  the  state  of  the  army,  the  existence  of  which 
seemed  to  be  altogether  forgotten  by  the  central  government,  was  most 
wretched.  Captain  Teesdale  had  passed  the  winter  in  Kan,  General 
"Williams  and  the  doctor  at  Erzrum ;  and  in  spring  Captain  Teesdale 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  fortifying  the  latter  city,  whilst  Colonel  Lake 
and  Captain  Thompson,  two  new  arrivals,  were  despatched  to  Kars.  At 
this  time  it  was  known  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Allies  being  con- 
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centrated  on  Sebastopol,  Mouravieff  was  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
least  protected  part  of  the  Turkish  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
General  Williams  called  together  the  city  council,  and  requested  that  the 
bishops  and  chiefs  of  the  Christians  should  also  attend. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  general  addressed  them  to  the  effect  that  now, 
when  the  country  was  menaced  by  a  powerful  Russian  force,  he  earnestly  trusted 
that  all  the  Sultan's  subjects  would  Tie  with  each  other  in  the  defence  of  the 
city.  With  regard  to  the  Mussulmans,  he  knew  they  were  men  of  courage,  and 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last.  "But,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Christians,  "we 
look  to  you  also.  The  time  has  come  when  you  may  snake  off  your  thraldom, 
and  take  your  place  as  free  citizens ;  for  the  Sultan  has  granted  you  privileges, 
and  declared  all  his  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law*  You  will  fight,  then, 
for  us ;  take  your  spades  and  come  and  dig  with  us  at  the  batteries ;  we  will 
welcome  you  as  brothers."  On  hearing  these  strange  and  soul-stirring  words, 
the  archbishop  started  up  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  English  Pasha,  we  are  your 
sacrifice.  We  will  work,  dig,  fight,  and  die  for  you ;  since  we  are  no  longer 
dogs,  no  longer  Ghiaours,  but,  though  Christians,  fellow-citizens  and  free  men." 
The  next  morning  the  Turks  were  astonished  at  the  crowd  of  Christians  as- 
sembled with  spade  and  mattock,  and  still  more  at  the  good  will  with  which  they 
worked,  and  the  endurance  with  which  they  continued  their  labours.  During 
this  time,  I  often  heard  Turks  remark  that  Williams  Pasha  worked  as  no  pasha 
ever  worked  before.  They  admired  him  extravagantly,  but  could  not  understand. 
Was  he  not  a  pasha  f  Was  he  not  therefore  rich;  and  by  his  rank  and  wealth 
entitled  to  place,  decorations,  and  everything  else  f  Why,  then,  should  he  work 
like  a  hammal— a  common  porter  P    This  was  incomprehensible. 

In  June  the  news  came  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  on  Kars,  and 
General  Williams  and  his  companions  started  for  that  scene  of  a  glorious 
struggle.  They  arrived  there  on  the  7th;  on  the  11th  the  Russians 
were  within  three  hours  of  the  devoted  town,  and  on  the  14th  were 
driving  in  the  outposts  of  Bashi-Bazuks.  On  the  16th — the  first  day  of 
Bairam — a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de 
main,  but  it  was  repulsed,  after  less  than  an  hour's  cannonading. 

On  the  18th  the  Russians  moved  from  the  Gumri  road  to  take  up  a 
position  more  to  the  west.  On  the  26th  they  again  drove  in  the  out- 
posts, and  effected  recognisances  simultaneously  on  the  south-eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  works.  Six  hundred  Lazistan  riflemen  had 
joined  the  garrison  on  the  21st,  and  670  Bashi-Bazuks  entered  the  camp 
on  the  night  of  the  27th.  The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  sending 
off  troops  in  the  direction  'of  the  Suvanli  Tagh,  and  destroying  stores 
that  had  been  unfortunately  left  at  Yeni-KoL  On  the  8th  of  July  a 
colonel  of  Russian  irregulars  came  over  with  forty  or  fifty  Kara  papaks, 
or  irregular  Mussulman  cavalry. 

On  the  10th  the  Russians  began  to  recognise  the  tabiyas  or  forts  con- 
structed by  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  place  upon  the  adjacent  heights ; 
and  these  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  grew  daily  more 
frequent  as  they  proceeded  in  the  selection  of  their  final  position.  They 
were  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  skirmishing  on  the  part  of 
the  Bashi-Bazuks.  By  the  15th,  however,  the  Russians  had  fairly  block- 
aded the  place. 

Already,  by  the  17th  of  July,  barley  was  utterly  wanting,  and  animal 
food  had  become  exceedingly  scarce.  If  men  were  sent  out  to  cut  grass; 
the  Cossacks  pounced  upon  them,  carrying  off  the  carts  and  oxen.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  while  Mouravieff  was  driving  the  Turks,  under  Veli 
Pasha,  from  Toprak  Kalah,  or  "  Mud  Castle,"  to  the  entrenchments  in 
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the  "Camel's  Neck  Mountain,"  a  desperate  attempt  wu  made  i 
KanH  tabia,  but  it  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
Mouravieff,  who  returned  on  the  10th  of  August,  not  liking  the  looks  of 
the  entrenchments  on  the  **  Camel's  Neck,*  was  furious  when  he  heard 
of  this  disaster. 

The  tedium  of  a  long  blockade  and  short  rations,  which  told  upon  the 
men,  and  caused  an  alarming  amount  of  desertion,  was  relieved  by  sorties 
in  pursuit  of  provisions  and  barley ;  one  of  which,  that  was  carried  out 
by  Kmety  and  Teesdale,  nearly  brought  about  a  general  attack.  Within 
the  town  there  was  now  also  the  frequent  hanging  of  spies  and  shooting 
of  deserters.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  there  being  no  more  (bod  for 
the  horses,  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  cut  their  way  at  night  through 
the  outposts ;  they  succeeded  in  their  enterprise,  but  with  fearful  lose, 
the  full  extent  of  which  was  never  known.  A  large  number  of  horses 
were  at  the  same  time  slaughtered  that  were  dying  of  starvation,  many 
to  be  afterwards  actually  exhumed  and  used  as  food. 

At  this  time  the  news  arrived  that  Omar  Pasha  was  landing  near 
Batum,  and  a  depot  of  corn  was  discovered  in  the  town  which  had  been 
hoarded  by  a  peculating  Turk.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  surround- 
ing hills  were  covered  with  snow.  On  the  23rd,  news  came  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol.  Mouravieff  covered  the  salute  fired  on  the  occasion  by  a 
cannonade  against  Hafiz  Pasha's  tabia.  On  the  25th  cholera  broke  out 
in  the  garrison.  Preparations  for  departure  were  observed  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  but  Kmety  persisted  in  the  belief  that  Mouravieff  would  aotgo 
without  making  an  attack  upon  the  place,  and  he  was  in  the  right  The 
faint  indications  of  a  coming  assault  are  well  portrayed  by  the  doctor : 

Sept.  89.— About  foar  o'clock  this  morning  one  of  the  advanced  sentries  on 
Tahmasp  heard  a  suspicious  sound  in  the  distance,  something  like  the  lumbiinn; 
of  wheels  and  the  measured  tramp  of  infantry.  The  report  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  officer  on  duty  reported  the  fact  to 
General  Kmety,  whose  tent,  with  that  of  Teesdale,  was  in  the  centre  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  latter  officer  was  going  his  rounds  u  another  part  of  the  eaam.  Kmesv 
was  at  once  oh  the  spot  where  first  the  sounds  had  been  heard,  and  he  listened 
attentively ;  but  all  was  silent,  and  the  night  was  moonless  and  dark.  On  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  more  than  one  soldier  had  heard  the  sounds  in  question* 
and  these  were  positive  and  confident  in  their  statement :  all  the  troops  were 
forthwith  called  to  arms,  and  stood  patiently  listening,  and  gazing  into  the 
gloomy  valley  before  them.  Thus  for  an  hour  or  more  did  they  stand,  while  a 
few  active  riflemen  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  We  had  now  no  outposts; 
our  eevfelry  had  disappeared  by  famine,  or  had  out  their  way  out  en  the  night  of 
the  3rd.  An  hour  had  thus  passed  when  thesouad^wliichn^attieijtedatteiu^Qn 
are  again  heard;  they  are  unmistakable.  Kmety  applies  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and  recognises  the  rumble  of  artillery- wheels;  while  still  the  measured  tread  of 
infantry  is  heard  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  up  the  valley.  Again  all  is  silent ; 
but  the  listlessness  of  the  tired  and  sleepy  soldier  has  given  place  to  intense  vigi- 
lance; the  riflemen,  a  splendid  body  of  about  a  thousand  Zebeks,  armed  with 
the  carabme-a-tige,  look  well  to  their  percussion-caps,  unbutton  their  cartridge* 
pouches,  and  Anger  their  triggers.  The  word  is  passed  in  a  whisper  to  toe 
artiUervmen—jMfflrgf  (jjrape)— and  each  gun  is  charged  with  that  deadly  missive* 
The  advanced  posts  of  riflemen  creep  into  the  lines  with  the  ominous  words, 
"  Qhiaom  guetimr  "  (the  infidels  are  coming).  Meantime  each  eye  is  strained  to 
peer  into  the  darkness,  and  messengers  fly  to  other  parts  of  the  camp  with  the 
warning.  A  sharp-eyed  soldier  now  points  to  a  dark  mass  in  the  valley,  faintly 
visible  in  the  gloom— it  is  moving— it  is  a  column  of  men;  a  gun  is  pointed  ia 
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the  direction,  the  match  is  applied,  and  a  hissing  shower  of  grope  flies  into  the 
mass ;  an  unearthly  scream  of  agony  from  mangled  human  frames  follows  the 
thunder  of  the  gun,  when  both  are  drowned  by  a  loud  hurrah,  which  arises  on 
all  sides ;  and  soon  the  whole  Hue  of  breastworks  is  assailed  in  front  and  flank* 
At  that  moment  a  horseman  gallops  furiously  from  the  rear,  and  flings  himself 
into  the  most  exposed  battery ;  it  is  the  Yaver  Bey— it  is  Teesdale,  who  has 
just  returned  from  his  rounds.  And  now  the  fight  commences.  All  surprise  is 
at  an  end ;  the  Russians  advance  in  close  column  on  the  breastworks  and  re- 
doubts, while  some  Russian  batteries,  well  placed  on  a  commanding'  eminence 
opposite,  pour  shot,  shell,  and  grape  into  the  redoubts.  Steadily  each  column 
aavanoes,  while  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry  are  pelted  into  them.  They 
still  rush  on :  their  officers,  with  wondrous  self-devotion,  charge  in  front,  and 
single-handed  leap  into  the  redoubts  only  to  mil  pierced  with  bayonets.  Their 
column©,  rent  ana  torn,  retire  to  re-form.  Meantime  a  fierce  attack  is  made  ofl 
our  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  position  ;  the  breastworks  are  carried ;  a  number 
of  tents  are  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  while  their  officers,  ignorant  that  the 
redoubts  are  closed,  flatter  themselves  that  the  position  is  carried.  Kmety  now, 
however,  hastily  jgathers  together  a  formidable  oody  of  his  best  troops.  Teesdale 
turns  some  guns  towards  the  rear,  and  works  them  vigorously.  Kmety's  rifle- 
men pour  into  these  partiallv  victorious  Russians  a  continued  and  well-directed 
fire,  which  holds  them  in  cneck,  and  wofully  thins  their  ranks.  Meantime  the 
sun  has  risen,  and  shows  each  position  of  the  enemy*  A  sulphurous  cloud  enve- 
lops the  scenes  of  fiercest  conflict,  while  reserves  in  formidable  numbers  crown 
the  distant  slopes.  Fresh  columns  of  the  enemy  charge  again  and  again  the 
front  line  of  breastworks  and  batteries,  from  which  they  were  at  first  driven 
back :  they  are  received  with  a  deadly  and  withering  fire ;  and  thus  the  fight 
continues.  But  this  is  not  the  only  struggle  gang  on.  The  line  of  breastworks 
and  forts  protecting  the  heights  on  the  north  of  the  town  are  attacked  simulta- 
neously by  overpowering  numbers,  and,  being  defended  only  by  a  very  weak 
force,  mainly  of  Las  irregulars,  are  carried  and  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  who 
pile  armsand  wait  for  further  events ;  while  the  Russian  artillerymen  employ  their 
time  in  busily  shelling  the  town,  which  they  now  command.  Meantime,  General 
Williams,  from  the  centre  of  the  camp,  is  watching  events ;  he  despatches  some 
companies  of  troops  from  Chun  tabia  (a  battery  safe  from  any  immediate  attack), 
and  these  join  with  another  body  from  Lake  Fort,  sent  by  Colonel  Lake.  The 
two  combined,  with  Kherim,  Pasha  at  their  head,  appear  suddenly  on  the  flank 
6f  a  large  body  of  Russians,  who  were  gaining  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Turks 
on  Tahmasp.  A  loud  yell  arises  of  triumph  and  vengeance.  Baba  Kherim 
waves  his  sword— his  troops  pour  a  volley  into  the  enemy ;  Kmety  and  his  men, 
hitherto  overpowered,  raise  a  responsive1  cheer :  they  rush  on,  crying  "S*mpi> 
nmfeP9  (the  oayonet,  the  bayonet!)  Teesdale  pours  fresh  grape  into  the  stag- 
gering masses;  the  Russians  waver!  Hussein  Pasha,  a  gallant  Circassian, 
rushes  sword  in  hand  on  the  enemy;  they  give  way;  "again,  again,  again,  the 
havocdid  not  slack,"  as  the  Turkish  artillery  hurledround  sW  into  these  oriumns 
of  brave  and  devoted  men. 

AD  tins  time  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  menacing 
Kanli  tabia,  on  the  plain.  At  length,  after  as  gallant  a  struggle  as  any 
upon  record,  the  Russian  columns  were  seen  running  down  the  hill,  a 
confused  mass  of  citizens,  hone  and  foot,  following  diem  with  the  utmost 
temerity,  firing  into  their  retreating  ranks.  Had  the  defender  of  Kara 
had  two  thousand  efficient  horsemen  at  his -command,  the  Russian  army 
would  have  been  driven  into  Georgia,  and  Ears  relieved !  The  Mussulmans 
declared,  with  die  same  superstitious  spirit  that  existed  in  the  times  of 
Omar  and  Abobeker,  that  they  saw  a  sacred  band  of  ten  thousand  men, 
alt  clothed  in  green,  the  Prophet's  colour,  fighting  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  city.     "  Yesterday  and  to-day,"  the  doctor  adds,  "  the  cholera  has 
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ooasod-  a  singular  phenomenon,  occasioned,  I  presume,  by  intense  moral 
emotion."     On  the  1st  of  October  it  however  reappeared  as  bad  as  ever; 

At  first  there  was  a  general  and  confident  feeling  that  the  Russians' 
would  raise  the  siege  as  soon  as  they  could  carry  off  the  wounded,  but 
the  besieged  were  soon  undeceived ;  this,  too,  when  famine  and  cholera 
were  making  simultaneous  ravages,  and,  even  with  the  hearty,  hope 
deferred  began  to  make  the  heart  sick.  At  this  period  of  the  siege  we 
find  entries  in  the  diary  of  the  following  description: 

Oct.  21. — Swarms  of  vultures  hover  round  our  lines,  preying  on  the  corpses 
that  the  hungry  doss,  which  have  forsaken  the  city,  have  scratched  out  of  their 
graves.  These  wila  dogs  gorge  themselves  with  their  foal  banquet,  while  within 
the  city  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  searching  for  food.  The  grass  is  torn 
up  in  all  the  open  spaces,  and  the  roots  eaten  by  the  soldiers  and  people.  Crowds 
or  women  besiege  the  public  offices  for  bread,  which  is  dealt  out  to  them  with  a 
very  sparing  hand. 

Oct.  23. — The  misery  of  the  townspeople  is  increasing  visibly.  A  load  of 
onions  was  brought  last  night  into  the  city  by  an  adventurous  peasant,  and  sold 
at  60  piastres  the  oke  (12s.  for  2}  lbs.).  The  most  rigorous  search  is  made  for 
hidden  stores  of  corn,  and  a  good  deal  is  found  from  tune  to  time,  buried  deep 
under  the  houses.  This  is  seised,  a  certain  price  paid  to  the  owners ;  and  it  is 
distributed  to  the  poor.  The  Cossacks  frequently  come  within  musket-shot  of 
our  lines.  Desertions  are  frequent,  and  many  poor  fellows  attempting  to  run 
are.  shot  by  drum-head  court-martial;  but  the  bulk  of  the  army  remains  faithful, 
patient,  and  long-suffering. 

Nov.  2. — We  send  fourteen  wounded  Russians  to  their  camp.  Our  troops 
are  nut  on  86  drachms  of  bread  per  diem.  A  large  dep6t  of  sugar  and  coffee 
has  been  found,  and  distributed  to  the  troops,  in  order  to  increase  the  nutriment 
of  their  miserable  rations.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  fatty  substance  of  any 
kind  to  mix  with  the  soup,  and  without  this  the  bread  seems  quite  insufficient 
for  nutrition.  All  the  earth  round  about  our  works  is  grubbed  up  by  the  soldiers 
and  population  in  their  search  for  the  roots  of  grass.  Twenty  men  are  brought 
into  nospital,  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  Hyoscyamus  Niger.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  poison  has  lost  much  of  its  virulence, 
so  none  of  these  cases  are  mortal. 

On  the  4th  of  November  numbers  of  soldiers  entered  the  hospital, 
dying  of  starvation. 

The  emaciation  is  wonderful,  yet  in  most  no  diarrhoea  or  other  symptom  of 
disease  is  observable.  Their  voices  are  excessively  feeble,  a  clammy  cold  per- 
vades the  surface  of  the  body,  and  they  die  without  a  struggle.  Several  of  these 
men  are  recovered  by  the  administration  of  hone-broth,  with  the  application  of 
warmth  to  the  extremities.  Surgeons  are  posted  in  every  part  of  the  camp,  with 
broth  of  horse-flesh  in  the  form  and  under  the  name  of  medicine.  A  search  is 
made  for  surviving  horses,  and  these  are  secured  to  make  soup  for  the  hospital. 

At  length,  after  unexampled  suffering,  borne  with  almost  unparalleled 
resignation,  when  not  a  human  being  in  the  place  but  walked  about  with 
hollow  cheeks,  tottering  gait,  and  that  peculiar  feebleness  of  voice  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  famine ;  when  all  the  mosques,  khans,  and  large 
houses  were  full  of  invalids,  and  women  were  seen  gathering  the  dust 
from  before  the  flour-depdts  to  eat;  when  the  people  were  exclaiming, 
almost  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  In  our  watching  we  have  watched 
for  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us !"  General  Williams  rode  over  with  his 
aide-de-camp,  Teesdale,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  Russian  camp. 
This  was  on  the  25th  of  November.  They  were  well  received  by 
Mouravieff. 
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The  general  tells  his  chivalrous  enemy  that  he  has  no  wish  to  rob  him  of  his 
laurels ;  the  fortress  contains  a  large  train  of  artillery,  with  numerous  standards, 
and  a  variety  of  arms,  but  the  army  has  not  yet  surrendered,  nor  will  it  without 
certain  articles  of  capitulation.  "If  you  grant  not  these,"  exclaimed  the 
, general,  "every  gun  shall  be  burst,  every  standard  burnt,  every  trophy  de- 
stroyed, and  you  may  then  work  your  will  on  a  famished  crowd."  "  I  have  no 
wish,"  answered  Mouravieff,  "to  wreak  an  unworthy  vengeance  on  a  gallant  and 
long-suffering  army,  which  has  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  only  yields  to 
famine.  Look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  lump  of  bread  and  a  hand- 
ful of  roots,  "  what  splendid  troops  must  these  be  who  can  stand  to  their  arms 
in  this  severe  climate  on  food  sucn  as  this !  General  Williams,  you  have  made 
yourself  a  name  in  history,  and  posterity  will  stand  amazed  at  the  endurance,  the 
courage,  and  the  discipline  which  this  siege  has  called  forth  in  the  remains  of 
an  army.  Let  us  arrange  a  capitulation  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  war 
without  outraging  humanity."  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  anything  more 
touching  than  the  interview  between  these  gallant  leaders,  whose  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  tears,  while  their  hearts  were  nig  with  sentiments  of  high  honour 
and  graceful  benevolence. 

Needless  to  add  that  terms  of  capitulation  were,  under  such  extreme 
circumstances,  readily  arranged  and  agreed  to.  Generals  Kmety  and 
Kollman  made  good  their  escape  to  Erzrum  during  the  night ;  to  Dr. 
Sandwith  the  Russian  commander  granted  unconditional  liberty,  on 
account  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  wounded  Russians.  Strange 
to  say,  that  the  Rarslis  and  other  Mussulmans,  although  reduced  to  the 
utmost  by  sickness  and  famine,  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  a  capitulation. 

The  people  and  the  army  have  now  learned  that  they  are  to  capitulate ;  the  word 
teslin  (capitulation)  is  in  every  mouth,  and  what  a  scene  is  this !  The  poor  stag- 
gering soldiers  obey  their  orders  mechanically,  but  some  there  are  who  dash  their 
muskets  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  exclaiming,  "Thus  perish  our  pashas,  and 
the  curse  of  God  be  with  them  t  may  their  mothers  be  outraged !"  Some  of  the 
officers  break  their  swords,  and,  caring  not  who  hears  them,  heap  curses  on  the 
Saltan  and  the  whole  government  of  the  empire— awful  words,  which  I  had  never 
heard  even  whispered  before.  The  citizens  gather  together  in  groups,  exclaim- 
ing, "  God  is  great !  and  has  it  come  to  this  r  How  is  Islam  fallen !  Fat,  ved  ! 
(alas,  alas !)  and  do  my  eyes  behold  it  ?  Would  to  God  we  had  never  been 
born !  would  to  God  we  had  died  in  battle !  for  then,  had  we  been  translated  to 
heaven,  then  had  we  been  purified  and  acceptable.  The  Ghiaoure  are  ooming, 
and  our  arms  drop  from  our  hands !  God  is  God,  and  Mahomed  is  his  prophet. 
How  has  the  All-Merciful  forsaken  his  children,  and  delivered  us  up  to  he  a 
prey  to  the  spoiler !" 

Thus  are  the  sounds  of  grief  and  indignation  heard  from  each  turbaned 
warrior,  "while  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolves  aloud.1*  Let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  this  distressing  scene ;  scarce  was  there  a  dry  eye  that  witnessed  it, 
while  ffreybearded  soldiers  sobbed  aloud. 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations  General  Williams  rode  through  the  camp. 
At  once  the  citizens  crowded  round  him,  kissing  his  stirrup,  ana  praying  for 
blessings  on  his  head.  "  NMy4t  ntrSyS"  (Where,  where  are  you  going,  pasha  ? 
they  asked).  "lama  prisoner,"  he  answered.  "  Let  us  go  with  you ;  we  will 
follow  you,"  was  the  universal  cry. 

"  Fecliam  Patha  chock  adorn  awP  (Williams  Pasha  is  no  end  of  a  man),  was 
the  sententious  remark  of  a  greybeard,  and  he  was  voted  quite  right. 

And  thus  ends  ihe  narrative  of  an  ever-memorable  siege. 
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Thirik  not  that  Satan  ia  hideous,  or  that  he  wean  horns,  or  that  he  n  gifted 
with  that  appendage  with  which  he  is  usually  represented— a  tail ;  hut  least  of 
all  that  he  has  cloven  feet.  On  the  contrary/he  is,  I  assure  you,  well  grown, 
tall,  slender,  and  of  an  elastic  form,  with  finely-proportioned  limbs.  Ah!  in  all 
this  he  is  not  deficient  .  .  .  .  He  is  a  most  accomplished  master  of  all  the  arts 
ef  deception,  is  ted  of  reading,  and  of  having;  books  read  to  him ;  above  ail,  he 
enjof  s  the  pleasure  of  shearing  mcog^  and  like  all  great  men  he  is  averse  to 
being  disoomposedV-  Original  Portrait  qf  the  Deoikmthc  p<*m$io*  of  Prince  PveMer 
MutkuL 

Thesis  are  but  few  amongst  us  who,  in  the  course  of  our  own  life 
experience,  have  not  found  occasion  to  confess  that  "fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction,"  and  yet  we  are  not  the  leas  alow  to  criticise  aa  exaggerated 
and  overdrawn  the  printed  records  in  which  others  reveal  their  expe- 
rience of  that  time-honoured  truth.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  faith  of  my 
readers,  and  yet,  gentle  student  of  the  boudoir,  dread  critic  of  the  Ubrary- 

tafale,  and  you,  dear  i !  brilliant  sceptic  of  the  club,  whose  faith  has 

been,  and  for  aught  I  know  still  is,  so  horribly  V  used-up"  on  all  possible 
points,  the  tale  I  tell  is  undeniably  true,  as  the  one  surviving  actor  in  its 
incidents  could  testify  were  it  permitted  to  call  him  into  court 

In  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  resided 
about  fifty  years  since  a  retired  English  naval  officer,  named  Coiurtland, 
a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter.  He  had  been  a  man  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  profession ;  had  seen  battle  and  wreck,  and  survived  the 
mater  evils  of  family  affliction ;  he  had  stood  by  the  graves  of  a  dearly 
loved  wife  and  three  sons,  cut  down  in  their  early  prime,  and  the  sole  tie* 
which  seemed  to  bind  him  yet  to  earth  were  centred  in  his  last  remain- 
ing child.  Lucy  Courtland  was,  at  the  time  when  my  tale  opens,  the 
summer  of  179—,  a  pretty  and  interesting  girl  of  nineteen,  whose  na- 
turally quick  and  graceful  intellect  had  been  cultivated  under  her  father's 
guidance,  himself— 'by  taste  and  habit — a  student ;  the  dearth  of  any* 
thing'  like  refined  or  polished  society  in  the  remote  district  where  they 
resided  rendered  intellectual  pursuits  as  much  a  resource  as  a  pleasure 
alike  to  father  and  daughter ;  the  walk  through  the  mountain  glen,  or 
by  the  sea-shore,  the  communing  with  Nature  in  her  fair  varying  aspect, 
the  observation  of  her  many  wonderful  works,  the  pleasant  pages  read  in 
the  winter  evening  or  summer  noon,  pleasurablv  filled  up  their  daily 
life,  and  barred  out  that  unwelcome  intruder  on  the  presence  of  the  great 
and  gay — ennui. 

The  village  of  L  was,  at  the  period  we  write  of,  almost  entirely 

inhabited  by  fishermen  and  peasantry  of  the  humblest  class;  the  "  lord 
of  the  soil"  was,  as  is  alas !  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  Emerald  Island, 
an  absentee ;  and  though  some  "  well-to-do"  farmers,  and  a  few  agents 
and  middlemen,  who  owed  their  position  to  no  "  good  doing,"  occupied 
the  most  comfortable  cottages  on  the  surrounding  hill-sides,  neither 
nobility  nor  gentry  visited  the  neighbourhood,  save  in  the  summer  season, 
when  the  well-stocked  moors  and  salmon  streams  held  out  attractions 
to  the  sportsman,  or  the  picturesque  scenery  stayed  a  stray  tourist  of 
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"  gentler  mood."  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  that  same  summer  of 
179 — ,  that  one  of  the  former  class  armed  at  "  the  hostelrie"  in  L— , 
and  deferred  his  departure  beyond  a  period  accountable  to  the  most 

ardent  disciple  of  Master  Isaac  Walton ;  but  L was  too  primitive  for 

gossip — Captain  Courtland  was  "  a  brother  of  the  angle" — and  no  one 
thought  of  connecting  the  stay  of  the  gentleman  sportsman  with  his 
frequent  visits  to  Courtland  Cottage.  We  have  said  that  Lucy  Court- 
land  was  a  pretty  and  interesting  girl,  cultivated,  and  even  accomplished 
for  the.  place  ana  time ;  since,  he  it  remembered,  that  the  era  of  ladies! 
colleges  and  ladylike  diplomas  had  not  yet  "  advanced"  unon  the  world. 
But  the  heroine  of  our  tale  was  something  more  than  this,  she  was  a 
girl  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling,  undemonstrative,  like  all  her  country* 
women — for  Lucy  was  in  heart  as  in  race,  English — but  possessed  of  a 
strength  and  capability  of  affection  as  yet  not  wholly  known  to  herself; 
Her  nature  and  manner,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  young  women 
of  her  own  age  and  rank  in  her  adopted  country,  might  seem  cold  and 
impassive;  but  if  she  was  not  as  easily  moved  to  sigh  and  smile,  think 
and  act  as  the  impulsive  Irish  girls,  her  feelings  when  moved  were  at 
least  as  intense,  and  far  more  lasting.  Deny  it  as  much  as  you  will— 
and  doubtless  that  will  be  a  great  deal — my  dear  Irish  countrywomen,  it 
is  true  that  you  possess  a  fibre  more  in  the  brain  and  less  in  the  heart 
than  your  English  sisters.  .  These  was  a  quiet  cheerfulness,  a  simple 
refinement  in  Lucy  Courtland's  manner  which  rendered  her  society  very 
attractive  to  a  man,  who,  like  the  stranger,  had  grown  wearyVf  the  airs 
and  graces  of  the  fashionable  world  on  the  stage  and  off,  and  ere  long 

Mr.  Wilson  Saville  (for  such  was  the  name  he  bore  in  L )  began  to 

dream  of  "  rural  felicity,"  "  love  in  a  cottage,"  and  all  the  thousand-andr 
one  flimsy  webs  <of  delight  which  men  love  to  weave,  sometimes  as  it 
seems  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  breaking  through  them.  It  was  "inre? 
sistibly  refreshing"  to  lounge  all  the  summer  noon,  rod  in  haud,  by  the 
lonely  mountain  river,  lulled  by  its  murmurs  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
roar  of  Piccadilly,  and  still  more  so  to  sit  through  the  long  summer 
evening  by  the  fuschia-shaded  parlour  window,  gazing  on  that  fair  young 
face,  listening  to  that  clear  young  voice,  and  contrasting  both  with  his 
remembrances  of  the  "  gallery  of  painted  faces,  the  sound  of  the  hollow 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  Modern  Babylon ; 
"irresistibly  refreshing"  he  thought  it.  Lucy's  feelings  were  more 
difficult  to  express ;  at  firet  sight  the  air  of  refined  distinction  which 
hung  round  Mr.  Saville,  that  perfection  of  high  breeding  impossible  to 
describe,  but  which  speaks  in  every  look  and  tone,  had  caught  her  girlish 
eye  and  fascinated  her  girlish  fancy  ;  how  must  it  have  been  after- 
wards, when  the  full  charm  of  a  mind  and  manner,  such  as  she  hs4 
never  before  held  communion  with,  was  laid  before  her  ? — when  she  was 
subjected  to  its  influence  day  by  day,  when  her  admiration  for  him 
kindled  into  attachment — into  love,  unexpressed  indeed  in  words,  but 
told  by  a  thousand  signs  that  spoke  as  plain.  Lucy  Courtland  was 
not  at  all  romantic,  her  father  had  carefully  weeded  from  her  reading 
the  novels  of  the  day,  with  their  stock  in  trade  of  blighted  hopes  and 

K'onate  denouement*;  her  " library  of  fiction"  had  been  Shakspeare, 
iser,  and  Milton,  kindling  yet  strengthening  to  the  imagination; 
hence  it  was  that  she  was  totally  free  from  "sentimental"  tendencies. 
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Had  it  been  otherwise,  Mr..  Wilson  Saville,  who  had  studied  romantic 
and  sentimental  young  ladyism  in  all  its  phases  and  developments,  would 
never  have  wasted  a  thought  upon  her.  She  loved  him  truly  and  well, 
with  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  freshness  of  her  unsophisticated  young 
intellect  and  warm  young  heart,  and  looked  forward  longingly  in  her 
secret  thoughts  to  the  day,  which  she  felt  could  not  be  far  distant,  when 
she  would  hear  from  his  lips  a  declaration  of  his  love  for  her.  With 
such  fond  anticipations,  fostered  by  the  "pleasant  intercourse"  of  each 
succeeding  day,  months  passed  swiftly  by,  and  the  "russet  hues"  of 
autumn  had  begun  to  clothe  hill-side  and  valley,  when  on  a  bright  Sep- 
tember afternoon  Wilson  Saville  walked  over  to  Courtland  Cottage ;  as 
he  passed  up  the  little  lawn  his  eyes  rested  regretfully  on  the  trim  flower- 
beds, gay  with  the  dying  glories  of  the  season,  and  on  the  scarlet  creeper 
mantling  the  low  white  walls,  within  which  he  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours.  Mr.  Wilson  Saville  was,  and  is,  equally  fond  of  flowers  and  fair 
feces,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  the  former  or  a 
glimpse  of  Lucy's  light  dress  in  a  shaded  nook  which  caused  the  regretful 
glance  to  brighten  into  a  gay,  sparkling  smile,  as  though  he  were  mock- 
ing at  his  own  moment  of  melancholy.  He  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
rustic  chair  where  Lucy  sat,  and,  after  his  usual  inquiries  for  her  father, 
and  some  passing  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  took  a  place 
beside  her,  and  strove  to  enter  upon  topics  they  had  oft  before  discussed 
at  that  same  hour  and  place,  in  tones  which  tell 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 

But  Btrive  as  he  would,  Mr.  Wilson  Saville  was  "  not  himself  upon  the 
present  occasion ;  frequent  and  abrupt  pauses  in  his  conversation  showed 
that  his  thoughts  were  preoccupied  and  his  mind  not  wholly  at  ease,  and 
when  at  length  Lucy  noticed  his  unwonted  abstraction,  and  affectionately 
urged  on  him  to  reveal  the  cause,  he  sorrowfully  spoke  of  parting,  and 
produced  a  letter  which  that  day's  post  had  brought  him,  urging  his  in* 
stant  return  to  London  on  matters  which  admitted  of  no  delay.  Lucy 
had  passed  that  morning  alone,  her  thoughts  full  of  him  who  now  came 
before  her  to  speak  his  farewell.  Into  that  one  moment  crowded  all  the 
past,  the  long  summer  days  of  happiness,  the  twilights  of  music  and 
song,  all  the  noun  which  he  had  lightened  with  his  gay,  graceful  con- 
verse and  fascinating  companionship,  all  were  now  to  cease  ;  and  he  who 
lent  the  charm  was  about  to  quit  her — it  might  be  for  ever.  Had  Mr. 
Saville  been  the  merest  tyro  in  such  scenes  as  the  present  he  bad  known 
how  to  read  that  pale  cheek  and  tearful  glance,  but  he  was  an  adept. 
Trembling,  crimsoned  with  blushes  of  maidenly  shame  and  womanly 
emotion,  Lucy  listened  to  her  lover — for  lover  he  assuredly  at  that 
moment  was — as  he  poured  forth  his  sorrows  at  parting  and  his  hopes  of 
a  speedy  return,  as  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  the  soft  lips 
that  half  shrinkingly  met  his  own.  Wilson  Saville's  whole  soul  was 
moved  by  the  clinging  love  of  the  innocent  girl,  he  longed  to  kneel  at 
her  feet,  to  ask  her  to  be  his  own  happy  and  honoured  wife  for  ever,  but 
a  something — who  knows  what  ? — bade  him  hesitate,  shrink,  and  refrain. 
He  spoke  not  that  which  his  better  angel  prompted,  and  thus  they 
parted !  "  Femme  trop  sensible,  voulez-vous  savoir  si  vous  fctes  aimee, 
examines  votre  amant  sortant  de  vos  bras."    Ah  !  Maitre  Jean-Jacques, 
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the  test  is  difficult  of  application,  save  by  French,  and,  perhaps,  by  Irish 
women.  The  next  day  Saville  was  en  route  for  London*  Often  and  often 
in  after  years,  amidst  the  gayest  scenes  that  the  most  splendid  palaces  of 
a  splendid  city  could  afford,  did  the  remembrance  of  that  red  autumn 
evening  amongst  the  wild  and  distant  Irish  mountains  come  back  upon 
his  soul,  reminding'  him  that  if  pleasure  sated  and  splendour  wearied,  he, 
too,  had  enjoyed  the  one  hour  of  happiness,  the  hour  when  he  first  knew 
himself  loved  with  a  first  love,  and  loved  for  himself  alone. 

The  winter  came,  and  passed  away  uneventfully  in  the  Irish  village; 
drearily  and  slowly  to  Lucy,  whose  failing  health  and  spirits  her  father 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for.  Men  are  dull  scholars  in  reading  a 
woman's  heart  save  when  vanity  quickens  their  sight ;  simple  affection 
more  frequently  blinds  it,  and  though  Captain  Courtland  saw  his  darling's 
cheek  grow  paler,  her  frame  feebler,  with  a  feeling  of  anxious  terror,  he 
remembered  only  how  her  brother's  had  so  faded  beneath  the  blight  of 
consumption,  and  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  blighted  affections ; 
yet  Lucy  complained  of  no  physical  pain,  and  the  medical  attendant, 
while  he  suggested  change  of  scene  and  climate,  admitted  that  he  saw 
no  immediate  cause  for  apprehension,  or  symptom  of  fatal  disease.  In 
the  commencement  of  spring  they  left  L— —  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath.  It  was  Lucy's  first  journey  from  home  since  childhood,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  she  experienced  a  nearer  approach  to  happiness  than  she 
had  known  for  many  months  ;  she  was,  at  least,  going  to  the  land  where 
he  lived,  the  land  he  loved,  and  had  so  often  talked  of  to  her,  the  land 
where  she  might  hope  to  see  his  face,  and  hear  his  voice  break  on  the 
long  dead  silence  of  her  life  since  she  heard  it  last  Overjoyed  to  see 
hex  look  for  a  moment  "  like  her  former  self,"  her  fond  father  sought  to 
enliven  their  journey  still  more  by  glowing  pictures  of  the  fashionable 
city  to  which  they  were  hastening ;  anecdotes  of  Beau  Nash)  and  the 
Pump-room  glories  as  he  remembered  them  forty  years  before.  Arrived 
at  Bath,  several  friends  of  Captain  Courtland's  early  career  were  found 
amongst  the  residents  there,  from  whom '  their  former  comrade  in  anna 
experienced  a  warm  welcome,  while  their  families  were  equally  prompt 
in  bestowing  upon  the  invalid  girl  every  attention  kindness  could  devise; 
but  however  judicious  the  medical  suggestion  of  "change  of  scene*' 
might  have  been,  the  influence  of  a  warm,  enervating  atmosphere,  after 
the  keen  but  bracing  air  of  the  Irish  coast,  did  not  produce  a  favourable 
effect,  and  it  was  soon  plain  that  hereditary  disease  was  at  work,  and 
that  all  the  sympathy  of  attached  friends  was  fruitless  as  a  restorative. 
Day  after  day  the  dying  girl  sought  with  wistful  glance  among  the  bril- 
liant crowds  she  mingled  with  for  that  form,  kindred  to  them,  which  had 
come  and  vanished  like  a  dream  on  her  life  of  solitude,  and  stall  sought  in 
rain.  One  evening,  as  she  and  her  father  sat  together,  her  overburdened 
heart  for  the  first  time  fully  disclosed  itself.  Lucy  told  the  story  of  her 
love,  and  how  she  believed  it  was  reciprocated  by  Saville  ;  how  he  had 
promised  to  return  at  some  future  time  when  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  their  happiness  and  lifelong  union.  Then  the  father  saw  it  all,  for  he, 
too,  had  "  known  the  world  and  its  ways  ;"  he  felt  assured  that  SaviYl^ 
was  one  of  those  who  trifle  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  and  reckless 
of  the  desolation  wrought,  "  make  conquests  but  to  idly  boast  of  them  ;*» 
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he  felt  convinced  that  he  would  never  return  to  fulfil  the  vows  made 
in  that  passionate  parting.  But  yet  Captain  Courtland  oould  not  bear 
to  crnah  out  for  ever  hia  child's  fond  hopes,  and  he  listened  with  a 
tortured  heart  but  smiling  free  as  she  expressed  her  simple,  earnest  trust 
in  Saville's  words  and  looks— o&we  ally  hi*  looks.  "Oh,  he  could  not 
have  looked  so,  father,  if  he  were  deceiving  me— he  could  not  indeed! 
He  spoke  of  obstacles*— great,  difficult  obstacles— that  might  and  must  he 
for  a  time  to  his  return ;  but  he  loves  me,  and  he  will  yet  come.  Father^ 
I  feel  he  will  I "  Thus  she  reasoned,  as  women  will  reason  with  their 
hearts — not  heads— till  experience  teaches  them,  poor  things !  a  sadder 
but  a  wiser  philosophy,  and  the  afflicted  father  had  no  answer  to  give. 
The  lover  came  not,  but  the  steps  of  Consumption,  that  fell  bridegroom 
whose  dainty  taste  selects  our  best  and  fairest,  did  not  linger,  in  the 
glowing,  life-giving, "  leafy  month  of  June,"  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
and  frame  of  Lucy  Courtland ;  she  grew  stronger,  more  cheerful,  and  never 
had  she  looked  fairer :  the  fruit  of  her  features  had  been  their  some- 
what impassive  character,  but  there  was  now  a  pink  flush  on  the  soft 
cheek,  an  indescribable  languid  lustre  in  the  large  dark  eyes  which*  after 
all,  needs  no  description — for  do  we  not  most  of  us  know  it  BY  hbaxi  ? 
Have  we  not  witnessed  it  in  some  dear  relative  or  friend,  that  aspect  of 
the  soul  which  shines  brightly  as  the  spirit  struggles,  wearing  and  fretting 
through  its  prison-house  of  clay,  and  grows  all  the  more  radiant  the 
nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  "haven  of  eternal  rest?19  yet  in  this 
"  brightening  before  death"  Captain  Courtland  could,  or  would  permit 
himself  to  see  nothing  save  symptoms  of  returning  health,  and  with  a 
view  to  promote  its  continuance  by  a  further  "  change  of  scene,"  pro- 
posed that  they  should  visit  London,  in  the  hope  that  the  novelties 
and  attractions  of  that  great  city  would  tend  to  divert  poor  Lucy's 
thoughts  from  that  which  he  now  knew  to  be  preying  deeply  on  hex 
mind.  A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  and  while  in 
the  fond  father's  eyes  the  invalid  seemed  to  be  still  growing  better,  an 
often-recurring  but  always  attractive  pageant  called  forth  crowds  of  spec* 
tutors  :  it  was  "  &  Drawing-room  day."  Down  that  stately  street  to 
England's  ancient  palace,  beneath  these  trees  shading  the  spot  where  one 
royal  Stuart  walked  to  the  scaffold  and  another  loitered  with  his  mis- 
tresses, swept  splendid  equipages  filled  with  England's  fairest  and  noblest, 
and  despite  of  the  confirmation  strong  which  gazing  eyes  then  and  there 
receive  of  the  delicious  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Punch  daguerreotypes 
dowager  charms  under  a  biasing  summer  noon,  who  will  deny  what  a 
pleasant  sight  it  is — "  a  drawing-room  day  ?"  Grey  old  warriors,  whose 
youthful  curia  were  blanched  in  the  hot  breath  of  Europe's  battle- fields, 
and  whose  aged  voices  make  the  soldier's  heart  still  thrill ;  grave  states- 
men, the  inheritors  or  the  founders  of  a  name  in  England's  history ;  calm, 
radiant,  stately  matrons,  and  maidens  in  the  first  blush  of  their  spring* 
tike  beauty;  who  that  has  seen  them  can  foil  to  feel  proud  in  claiming 
them  as  our  own — as  England's  own  peculiar  fair  and  gallant  race? 

But  to  return  to  my  tale.  Lucy  and  her  father  were  among  the 
crowds  on  the  part  of  St.  James.  The  crowd  was  good-natured,  as 
English  crowds  on  such  occasions  always  are,  and  the  "roughs"  cheer* 
fully  made  way  for  the  deheate  girl  and  her  parent  to.  take  their  places 
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in  the  front  of  the  line ;  a  fat  woman  with  a  screaming  baby  Btood  next 
Lucy,  and  was  indulging  in  a  slight  altercation  with  one  or  two  of 
those  street  Arabs,  the  London  gamins;  a  guardsman  was  flirting  with  a 
pretty  girl  under  cover  of  the  noise ;  and  a  strange  Newman  Noggs- 
looking  individual,  who  seemed  to  be  a  walking  "peerage  book"  in 
himself,  was  solemnly  enunciating  the  name  and  title  of  the  occupant  of 
each  ooroneted  coach.  Presently  down  the  street  came  a  ducal  equipage^ 
the  blood  bays  curving  their  stately  necks  and  moving  their  Blender 
shining  limbs,  as  though  conscious  of  the  strawberry  leaves  on  those 
emblazoned  panels.  "  The  Duke  of  — ,*  announced  Newman  Nogga 
"The  Duke  of ,"  shouted  the  gamins.     Starred  and  gartered  his 

Se  sat,  seeming  as  though  he  looked  not  on  the  gazing  throng;  suoV 
y  a  slight  change  passed  over  his  face — a  flush,  half-surprise,  half* 
vexation — but  m  an  instant  it  was  gone,  and  he  resumed  his  supremely 
nonchalant  aspect. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  street  Arabs  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a 
huge  piece  of  cake  with  which  their  flit  friend  had  been  striving  to  pacify 
"  baby ;"  loudly  she  called  on  the  guardsman  for  help  to  secure  the 
delinquent.  "Cure*  it!  woman,  be  quiet,"  cried  the  soldier,  M don't 
you  see  the  young  lady  has  minted."  And  he  bore  Lucy's  insensible 
form  out  of  the  crowd,  making  way  with  his  broad  shoulders  for  her 
father  to  follow. 

They  placed  her  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  father  and  child  returned  to 
their  temporary  home,  which  Lucy  quitted  in  a  few  hours  for  a  final  one 
•—that  still  and  narrow  dwelling-place,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  where  An  weary  are  at  rest,  where  the  prisoners  rest  together; 
they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor  where  tne  small  and  the  great 
are,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master."  All  that  Drawing-room 
day  a  f ew  very  close  observers  in  uthe  pen,"  and  the  more  exclusive 
circle  of  ■  House,  observed  that  ho  whose  presence  in  every  gay 
scene  draws  a  circle  of  some  friends  and  more  "  toadies"  around  him,  did 
not  look  quite  as  well  as  usual — that  he  seemed  bored  or  tired ;  but 
none,  save  himself,  knew  how  thoroughly  his  Grace  of  was  suffering 

the  bitter  pangs  of  self-reproach  for  the  sins  of  Mr.  Wilson  Seville. 

And  this  is  woman's  fate ! 

All  her  affections  are  called  into  life 

Br  winning  flatteries,  and  then  thrown  back 

Upon  themselves  to  perish,  and  her  heart — 

Her  trusting  heart— filled  with  weak  tenderness, 

Is-  left  to  bleed  and  break. 

ft 
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THE  DANES  AND  THE  SWEDES. 

BY  COLONEL  SZABO. 

Another  year  has  passed  away,  and  the  Allies  are  as  Car  as  ever  from 
effectually  humbling  the  pride  of  the  foe  in  the  Baltic.  The  finest  fleets 
that  ever  left  our  shores  have  been  employed  in  a  harassing  blockade 
service,  which  could  equally  well  have  been  effected  by  gun-boats ;  and 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  they  displayed  their  prowess— the  bom- 
bardment of  Sweaborg — produced  a  result  far  from  what  we  at  home  had 
anticipated.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  after  a  delay  in  taking  active 
measures  which  only  the  most  indulgent,  and  probably  mistaken  kind- 
ness induced  us  to  pardon  in  our  ministers,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  Sweaborg  was  bombarded  at  a  fearful  expense ;  but  with  all 
our  exertions  to  render  our  fleet  worthy  of  our  name  and  naval  reputa- 
tion, at  the  decisive  moment  we  found  ourselves  deficient  in  the  most 
important  arm  for  a  bombardment,  and  die  consequence  was  that  we  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  at  the  very  crisis  when  a  continuance  of  our  fire 
would  probably  have  produced  the  most  important  results. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  whether  this  unexpected  denouement  was 
the  result  of  that  lenity  which  has  characterised  our  proceedings  against 
the  Russians  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
an  established  fact  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which — supposing  the 
war  to  be  continued — we  can  conquer  our  obstinate  foe  in  vie  north,  is 
by  drawing  together  an  immense  body  of  mortar  and  gun-boats,  with 
which  an  incessant  and  exterminating  guerilla  warfare  should  be  com- 
menced. This,  it  is  fully  understood,  has  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
provided  for  by  government.  But  even  such  a  provision,  although  tardily 
made,  does  not  militate  against  another  course  which  it  is  left  to  us  to 
pursue,  and  that  is,  to  continue  that  policy  of  subsidizing  which  has 
hitherto  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  military  front,  by  applying  the  same 
system  to  our  marine. 

At  a  period  when  Russia  was  unknown  as  forming  a  unit  of  the  great 
European  family,  a  confederation  was  formed  by  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North  which  placed  upon  her  head  the  crowns  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  For  a  long  while  these  kingdoms  formed  a  powerful  bulwark 
against  Russian  extension,  and  it  was  not  until  1714  that  Peter  the 
Great  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  power  of  the  Swedes.  From 
that  epoch  Russian  history  has  only  victories  over  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  enrol ;  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  continental  nations  has 
only  served  to  augment  Russian  influence  in  the  Baltic  Still,  the  three 
nations  contain  an  immense  amount  of  vitality ;  and  though  not  able  to 
cope  singly  with  their  gigantic  neighbour,  they  would  furnish  most 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Allies,  could  they  be  induced  by  prospective 
advantages  to  join  our  side. 

By  nature,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  are  adversaries  of  Russia;  the  sympathies  of  their  peoples  are 
assuredly  in  accordance  with  a  line  of  policy  which  regards  the  humilia- 
tion of  Russia  as  the  sole  termination  of  the  war.  As  to  the  govern- 
ments, Sweden  and  Norway  are  not  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the 
Czar's  pretensions,  and  their  inactivity  in  the  present  contest  may  be 
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referred  rather  to  their  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  contest  than  to  a 
desire  to. see  Russia  aggrandised.  With  Denmark  the  case  is  different; 
the  dynasty,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  its  hold  on  the  German 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  would  not  have  been  disinclined,  pro- 
bably) to  join  with  Russia,  although  prudence  prevented  her,  fortunately, 
from  doing  so.  If,  however,  the  scruples  of  the  Northern  Governments 
«s  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  were  pardonable,  it  may  fairly  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  recent  successes  of  the  Allies,  and  the  evident  determi- 
pation  of  Marshal  Pelissier  to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy,  if  not 
impeded  by  home  influences,  will  not  only  have  obliterated  all  such  ap- 
prehensions and  doubts,  but  may  have  inspired  these  nations  with  hopes, 
and  a  desire  to  share  in  the  contest,  which — as  its  result  appears  now  un- 
doubted—may exercise  a  very  decisive  influence  over  their  own  destinies. 
Although  the  Baltic  States  are  unable,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, to  resist  their  overpowering  neighbour,  their  junction  with  the 
Western  Powers  would  render  them  a  mighty  factor  in  the  impending 
struggle.  Their  alliance  would  render  it  possible  to  engage  in  operations 
of  most  menacing  bearing  and  weighty  result  in  the  so-called  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  against  Petersburg,  the  haughty  modern  capital 
of  the  Czars.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  Western  Powers  from  the 
alliance  of  the  Baltic  States  would  consist  not  only  in  the  mere  increase 
of  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces,  but  also  in  obtaining  thereby  a 
more  convenient  basis  for  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

-  Our  readers,  we  think,  therefore,  will  owe  us  thanks  if  we  devote  our 
present  article  to  the  consideration  of  the  naval  and  military  resources 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  derive  them  from  the  most  recent  modern  works.* 

DENMARK. 

The  land  forces  of  Denmark  during  peace  are  kept  at  a  very  weak 
standard,  and  consist  of  about  23,000  men,  thus  composed : 

(a)  General  Officers  and  Staff. — There  are  at  present  2  gene- 
rals, 5  lieutenant-generals,  and  3  major-generals  on  active  service ;  while 
the  staff  of  the  army  is  made  up  or  1  general  commanding  in  chie£  6 
field-officers,  and  5  captains. 

(b)  Infantry: 

Guards      .........  1  battalion 

Infantry  of  the  line 12  battalions 

Light  infantry     ........      5        „ 

Chasseurs .      5        „ 

'    The  battalions  are  subdivided  into  4  companies  or  brigades,  each  con- 
sisting of  about  180  men,  including  4  officers  ;  16  men  of  each  company 
of  the  line  are  armed  with  the  new  pattern  musket    The  whole  infantry 
force  amounts,  in  time  of  peace,  to  16,600  men. 
*    (c)  Cavalry: 

Guards    .    .    .    .    .    1  regiment  of  3  squadrons 
Dragoons     .    .    .    .    6  regiments  of  24  squadrons 

*  Among  these  we  must  not  omit  drawing  particular  attention  to  a  charming 
little  book,  just  published  in  Paris,  "  La  Baltique.  Par  Leouzon  le  Due,"  which 
combines  sound  practical  information  with  amusing  anecdote.  We  are  more 
particularly  indebted  to  this  work  for  the  sections  relating  to  Norway  and 
Sweden. 
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The  whole  cavalry  is  formed  into  3  brigades,  and  amounts  to  3000 
men.     Each  squadron  consists  of  130  men,  incfadtng  4  officers. 

(d)  AaxnxEBT. — This  arm  constitutes  1  brigade,  composed  of  4 
rag iments,  the  effective  strength  of  each  consisting'  of  1  general,  6  field* 
officers,  24  officers,  and  1272  iion-commissioned  officers  and  men;  6 
batteries,  each  made  np  of  6  guns  and  2  howitaers,  commanded  by  4 
officers,  and  served  by  208  men.  The  whole  artillery  force  amounts  to 
2560  men,  with  96  pieces. 

(e)  EveiMERS. — 1  general  as  chief,  1  colonel,  24  majors,  24  officers, 
two  companies  of  engineers,  and  1  of  pioneers,  each  of  110  men,  alto* 
gather  yielding  a  force  of  362  men. 

(/)  COMTUrQEKT  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  GeRMAHIC  CONFEDERATION.— 

Infantry,  2790  men;  cavalry,  514 ;  artillery,  259,  with  8  guns;  sapper*, 
36 ;  reserves  and  substitutes,  1800.     Total,  5400  men. 

These  forces  are  very  considerably  augmented  in  time  of  war,  by 
calling  out  the  reserves,  esc.,  which  form  32  battalions  of  infantry,  24 

E1  ons  of  cavalry,  and  6  batteries.  The  reserve  may  also  be  em- 
in  increasing  the  effective  strength  of  the  permanent  battalions 
jiadrons.  In  the  late  war  with  Germany  about  the  duchies,  Den- 
mark raised  her  forces  to  the  very  large  amount  of  nearly  70,000  men  ; 
namely,  49,000  infantry,  10,600  cavalry,  900  sappers,  or  technical  troopa, 
and  8000  artillery,  with  144  field-pieces.  Some  authors  even  assert  that 
Denmark  would  be  able  to  raise  her  armies  to  a  mazimnm  of  90,000  men. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  in  Denmark,  and  the  recruits  are  selected 
by  lot  from  the  conscripts.  The  military  service  commenees  with  the 
twenty-second  year,  and  the  time  of  service  is  limked  to  eight  years. 
After  the  expiration  of  that  period,  for  another  term  of  eight  yeass  the 
soldier  is  bound  to  serve  in  the  first  levy,  and  then,  up  to  his  forty-fifth 
year,  in  the  reserve  class. 

The  Danish  navy,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  the  English 
in  1807,  and  the  loss  of  Norway,  was  very  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.     It  now  consists  of— 

5  Line-of-battle  Ships,  carrying  (.    .    .  398  guns 

9  Frigates 416    n 

4  Corvettes 88    M 

4  Brigs 56    „ 

5  Schooners,  Cutters,  &c 34    „ 

6  Steamers  (the  largest  of  260  h.  p.)  .      36    „ 

33  Vessels  with . .  1097  gaas 

The  flotilla  of  row-boats  for  the  defence  of  the  Danish  coasts  consists 
of  23  boats  armed  with  howitzers,  47  with  small  mortars,  and  47  with 
common  guns  :  total,  117  boats. 

The  navy  is  commanded  by  1  vice-admiral,  2  rear-admirals,  8  com- 
modores, 10  lieutenant-commodores,  17  captains,  26  first  lieutenants,  and 
77  other  officers.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  on  the  staff,  2  lieu- 
tenant-commodores and  10  captains.  The  crews  constitute  two  divisions, 
each  about  2000  men  strong,  including  sailors,  gunners,  and  artificers. 

SWEDEN. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  formed  its  army. 
Every  free  man  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.   When  civilisation 
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was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  social  classes  were  established 
on  permanent  bases,  the  armed  force  assumed  a  different  character.  Then 
the  service  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  permanent  troops, 
were  arranged.  The  latter  were  indispensably  necessary  for  the  kings, 
partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  nobility,  and  partly 
owing  to  their  negligence  in  fulfilling  their  obligations.  Gustavus  Vasa 
maintained  an  army  of  13,000  to  14,000  men,  a  portion  Swedes,  another 
Germans.  Erik  XIV.,  his  son,  augmented  it  more  than  twofold :  he 
had  24,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  At  the  expiration  of  the  reign 
of  John  III.,  Sweden  brought  into  the  field,  in  her  war  with  Russia, 
40,000  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  raised  by  conscription.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphns,  the  great  captain,  generally  employed  only  small  armies. 
In  the  battles  of  Breitenfeld  and  Lateen  he  had  no  more  than  2Q>000 
men  ;  at  Nuremberg,  it  is  true,  he  was  at  the  head  of  58,000  men,  but 
the  Swedes  formed  the  minority,  the  greater  portion  being  formed  of 
soldiers  enrolled  in  Germany,  or  belonging  to  German  princes. 

Charles  XI.,  in  1682,  introduced  many  radical  reforms  into  the  army, 
which  were  carried  out  by  his  successors,  and  the  Swedish  army,  accord* 
iog  to  the  most  recent  returns,  is  composed  as  follows : 

L  Gbhebal  0fficb«8  and  Statf.— The  Swedish  army  counts  at 
the  present  moment  24  generals  (exclusive  of  9  adjutants-general),  of 
whom,  however,  only  10  are  on  actual  service ;  the  staff  is  composed  of 
60  officers  of  all  grades,  who  have  passed  a  careful  examination. 

Engineers. — 1  general  as  chief,  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  8-9  captains,  9  first-lieutenants,  6  lieutenants,  several  supernu- 
merary lieutenants,  and  12  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  topographical  department  is  managed  by  a  special  corps,  consisting 
of  1  colonel  (chief),  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  5-6  captains,  and  3 
first-lieutenants,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  general  staff 

As  there  are  no  engineers  properly  so  called,  the  technical  affairs  are 
managed  by  troops  of  the  line,  detached  for  the  purpose  in  time  of  war. 

The  composition  of  the  Swedish  army  is  so  curious,  that  before  enter- 
ing into  details  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  its 
organisation. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions  t  the  Indetta, 
the  Yarfmde,  and  the  Bev&rmg.  We  will  explain  in  turn  the  meaning 
of  these  terms. 

The  institution  of  the  Indelta  was  substituted  lor  the  former  military 
conscription,  the  abuses  of  which,  in  any  great  war,  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  nation.  It  does  not  do  away  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons  lor 
the  service  of  their  country ;  but  instead  of  their  being  forcibly  carried 
off,  they  are  furnished  proportionately  to  the  number  or  importance  of 
the  hemmansy  or  rural  properties.  The  estate  which  furnishes  a  soldier 
is  called  rote;  and  the  obligation  to  furnish  him,  rotering.  The  soldier 
receives  from  the  rote  his  undress  uniform ;  from  tile  state,  full  dress  and 
accoutrements.  Each  rote  is  bound,  in  addition,  to  preserve  and  keep  up 
these  various  pUects,  as  well  as  those  generally  which  form  the  equipment 
of  its  men.    These  regulations  refer  exclusively  to  infantry. 

Cavalry  recruiting  emanates  from  another  obligation,  known  by  the 
name  of  JRustnmg.  It  presses  on  the  domains  tributary  to  the  crown, 
and  certain  estates  which  were  left  by  Charles  XI.,  in  1680,  on  this 
condition,  in  the  hands  of  their  former  owners.     The  Rustning  consists 
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in  furnishing  and  supporting  a  horseman  fully  armed  and  equipped ;  the 
state  in  return  gives  the  tenant  who  furnishes  this  horseman  a  portion 
pf  the  claims  which  it  has  on  the  revenues  of  his  estate. 

Although  the  Indelta  troops  constitute  a  portion  of  the  permanent  army 
of  Sweden,  they  are  not  hound  down  to  a  garrison  life;  they  remain  on  the 
estates  to  which  they  belong,  only  leaving  them  once  a  year,  during  the 
month  of  June,  in  order  to  go  through  their  manoeuvres.  The  expenses 
of  the  latter  fall  on  the  rote  and  Rusthall,  who  pay  a  settled  sum  on  this 
account  into  the  military  chest.  The  maintenance  of  the  Indelta  only 
imposes  on  the  state  a  very  slight  expense,  for  it  has  only  to  pay  the 
officers* 

The  Varfoade  is  formed  by  means  of  voluntary  enrolment,  and  when 
attached  to  the  Indelta  forms  the  standing  army. 

The  institution  of  the  Bevaring  dates  hack  to  the  year  1808.  It 
then  bore  the  name  of  Landtv&rn;  but  this  name,  so  odious  to  the 
Swedes,  as  reminding  them  of  an  incapable  administration,  was  changed 
into  Bev&ring's  Manskap,  or  Bev&nng,  which  signifies  a  corps  of 
defence. 

The  Bev&ring  is  based  on  the  principle  of  conscription.  Every  Swe- 
dish subject,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  is  liable.  Exempted 
are :  old.  soldiers,  pilots,  postilions,  workmen  in  government  employ,  and 
employe's  generally.  The  Bevaring  allows  substitution,  but  only  between 
persons  belonging  to  the  same  province.  The  Bevaring  troops  are 
divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  annual  progression  of  their  age, 
after  twenty-five  is  passed.  Their  effective  strength  is  called  out  once  a 
year  for  exercising.     The  Bev&ring  is  only  composed  of  infantry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  Swedish  army. 

(a)  Recruited  Troops  (  Varjvade)  : 

Infantry. — 1  regiment  of  guards  of  2  battalions,  or  6  companies ; 
1  chasseur  regiment  (Warmeland)  of  6  companies. 

Cavalry. — 1  regiment  of  horse  guards  of  5  squadrons ;  1  regiment 
of  hussars  (Crown  Prince)  of  8  squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3  regiments,  2  mounted  and  foot  artillery,  and  1  regi- 
ment of  horse  artillery;  1  corps  of  firemen  for  the  rocket  brigade; 
I  regiment  "  Swea  artillery"  =  6  mounted  and  1  foot  battery,  and 
1  regiment  "  Gotha  artillery"  «=  6  mounted  and  1  foot  battery,  with  6 
depot  companies  ;  1  regiment  "Wendes  artillery"  =  4  horse  batteries, 
-with  2  depot  companies. 

Each  of  the  two  first  regiments  has  4  6-pounder  batteries,  I  12-pounder, 
•and  \  4-pounder  battery. 

The  third  regiment  has  3  6-pounder  batteries  and  1  12-pounder  bat- 
tery ;  1  6-pounder  battery  =  6  6-pounder  guns  and  2  12-pounder 
howitzers;  1  12-pounder  battery  =  8  12-pounder  guns;  1  24-pounder 
battery  =  8  24-pounder  guns  (8  guns  per  battery). 

Strength  of  the  Varfvade,  7692  men,  with  136  guns. 

(b)  Troops  in  Cantonments  (Indelta) : 

Infantry. — 20  regiments  of  2  battalions,  or,  8  companies,  and  5 
independent  battalions.  (The  Smaland  regiment  has  1  battalion  of  4 
companies.) 

Cavalry. — 6  regiments,  varying  in  strength  from  1  to  8  squadrons. 
(Each  province  furnishes  1  Indelta  regiment,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.) 

Strength  of  the  Indelta,  33,400  men. 
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(e)  Reserve  Tboops  \Bevdring) : 

Total  strength,  95,300  men. 
.   (The  whole  reserve  contains  404  officers.) 
.  (d)  The  Gothland  Militia  : 

The  Island  of  Gothland  has  a  special  local  militia,  designed  exclusively 
for  its  defence.  It  consists  of  21  companies,  of  90  officers,  70  non- 
commissioned officers,  63  bandsmen,  7621  rank  and  file  (belonging  to 
the  standing  army),  and  16  guns. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Swedish  army  will,  consequently,  be  about 
144,000  men,  with  152  guns. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  percussion  muskets,  and  are 
stated  to  be  excellent  soldiers.  The  artillery  have  long  enjoyed  a  well- 
deserved  reputation,  and  can  vie  with  any  artillery  in  Europe. 

THE  SWEDISH  HAVT. 

,  As  this  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  one  to  which  we  attach  the  most 
importance,  we  may  be  allowed  to  examine  it  a  little  more  closely ;  to 
do  so  will  require  some  historical  inquiry. 

The  very  nature  of  Sweden's  situation  seemed  to  render  it  necessary 
that  she  should  maintain  a  naval  force ;  her  numerous  and  secure  ports, 
her  forests  of  lofty  pines  and  vigorous  oaks,  her  abundant  mines  of 
copper  and  iron,  all  seemed  to  promise  her  maritime  importance.  Thus 
she  makes  her  appearance  in  the  earlier  pases  of  history.  Her  whole 
primitive  system  of  warfare  was  based  on  her  naval  strength,  to  the 
organisation  of  which,  she  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  public  revenues. 
At  that  period  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  were  divided  into  naval,  or  port 
companies,  and  were  forced  to  keep  up  a  certain  number  of  vessels. 
The  minimum  was  four  to  each  district,  excepting  those  of  the  province 
of  Westmanland,  which  only  furnished  two,  and  the  Island  of  Gothland, 
which  only  supplied  one.  The  province  of  Wester-Norland  was  ex* 
empted,  on  condition  that,  in  case  of  attack,  they  would  defend  them- 
selves. An  organisation  of  this  nature  allowed  Sweden  to  keep  up  a 
considerable  naval  force,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Amrud  Jacob 
had  a  fleet  of  350  sail  in  1026,  when  he  declared  war  against  Canute, 
King  of  Denmark. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  kept  up,  and  the  littoral  of 
Sweden  was  plundered  and  devastated  by  the  savage  Esthonians  almost 
with  impunity  until  Gustavus  Vasa  mounted  the  throne,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Swedish  marine.     The  invention  of  gunpowder  having 
revolutionised  the  art  of  war,  this  king  ordered  vessels  to  be  built  fit  to 
be  armed  with  guns.     It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  vessels,  but  we  know  that  in  1558  there  were  23  ships  of  war 
in  the  port  of  Stockholm,  and  6  at  Kalmar ;  the  largest  of  them  being 
the  Stora  Krafvclen,  with  a  crew  of  1300  men.     Erik  XIV.  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Gustavus,  and  his  reign  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
glorious  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Swedish  marine.     When  Admiral 
Bagge  set  out,  in  1564,  on  a  mat  expedition  against  Russia,  he  com- 
manded 35  ships,  among  which  the  Makalos  carried  173  gun*,  \^5  of 
them  being  bronze.     In  1566  the  Swedish  fleet  had  68  ships,  witb  &*?£ 
guns,  and  7326  sailors;  more  than  1500  guns  forming  the  resw**% 
After  the  death  of  Erik,  the  navy  continued  in  favour  with  the  Swedish 
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monarch* ;  but  the  great  continental  wars  prevented  them  doing  much 
for  it 

During  the  minority  of  Chattel  XL,  Denmark  had  so  reduced  the 
Swedish  fleet,  that  it  only  consisted  of  16  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates, 
and  6  smaller  vessels,  all  unfit  for  service.  By  the  talents  of  Hans 
Wachtmeister  the  navy  was  again  restored  to  its  proper  footings  but  the 
gradual  increase  of  Russia  proved  a  serious  obstacle,  although,  until  1742, 
the  Swedes  maintained  possession  of  the  Baltic  About  this  period, 
Admiral  Ehrensward,  the  founder  of  Sweaborg,  introduced  the  system  of 
a  flotilla.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  king,  and  the  SkargatdB  jfetftm, 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Northern  navies,  established. 
This  system  has  since  been  keot  up.  It  was  eeen  that  for  the  defence  of 
the  coasts  of  Sweden  heavy  snips  of  war  were  useless.  Light  vessels, 
easy  to  move,  were  required  in  the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Finland,  where  the 
passages  are  so  narrow,  the  waters  so  shallow.  The  discovery  of  steam 
was  an  immense  auxiliary  to  the  strength  of  this  flotilla.  , 

The  personnel  of  the  fleet : 

1  Admiral 

2  Vioe-Admirals 
5  Rear- Admirals 

300  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
1850  Marine  Artillerymen 
1540  Sailors,  &c. 
8200  Boatmen 
1160  See  Bevaring  (or  Beserve) 

84  Companies  Marines  (Royal  Navy) 

15  Companies  Marines  (Gun-boats) 

In  addition,  there  are  30  companies  Indelta  Marine,  and  the  crews  can 
be  materially  reinforced  by  means  of  the  maritime  conscription. 
The  whole  strength  amounts  to  about  24,000  men. 

The  Fjlebt  : 

12  Ships  of  the  Line     ) 
8  Frigates    ^  C  Royal  Navy 


8  Brigs  and  Corvettes 

6  Schooners 

8  Mortar  Vessels 

22  Transports 
266  Gun-boats,  to. 

12  Steamers 


Flotilla 


382  Vessels 
The  royal  navy  is  generally  stationed  at  Carlscrona,  the  flotilla  at 
Stockholm  and  Gothemburg.  The  navy  is  recruited  in  Sweden  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  army.  It  comprises  Indelta  sailors  and  conscription 
sailors.  The  former  number  about  8200  men,  only  900  of  whom  are 
supplied  by  the  towns.  The  principal  districts  wherein  saitoss  are 
recruited  are  Wester-Norland,  Bliking,  Halland,  the  Island  of  Goth- 
land, to. 

HORWAX. 

The  Norwegian  army  is  not  organised  at  all  like  the  Swedish,  but 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  other  continental  forces;  hence  it 
requires  no  special  introductory  remarks. 
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Genual  Officers  : 

2  Lieufcenant-Generals 
8  Major-Generals 
1  Adjutant-General 
General  Staff  : 


1  Chief  (Colonel,  at  least  )1 

2  Lieutenant-Colonels         ^Permanent  Members 


1  Major  J 

SSffiSa*.  }"*** 


(a)  Infantry. — 5  Brigades : 

1st 5  brigades 

2nd 5      „ 

3rd 4      „ 

4th 5      „ 

ftth 3      „ 

22  brigades,  or  11,924] 
There  is  a  peculiar  corps  in  the  Norwegian  army,  consisting  of  several 
companies  of  Steelobere,  or  skaters,  employed  as  light  infantry,  and 
armed  with  rifles  and  long  sticks. 
(6)  Cavalry. 

1  Brigade  of  3  Chasseur  corps  =  1070  men 

(c)  Artillery. 

1  Artillery  Regiment,  of  the  strength  of  =  1330  men 

If  we  add  the  reserve  of  9160  men,  the  total  strength  of  the  Nor* 
wegian  army  will  amount  to  about  23,500  men. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  KATY. 

During  she  period  that  Norway  was  reunited  to  Denmark  she  pes* 
sessed  no  special  nary,  but  on  being  incorporated  with  Sweden  she  conse- 
crated her  independence  by  establishing  a  very  large  fleet  This,  how- 
•ner,  she  was  unable  to  keep  np  for  any  length  of  time,  and  at  present 
it  is  reduced  to—* 

2  Frigates 

4  Corvettes 
IBrig 

5  Schooners 
4  Steamers 

136  Gun-boats 

The  personnel  of  the  fleet  consists  of— 
1  Vice- Admiral 
1  Commander 
3  Commander  Captains 
24  Captains 
48  Lieutenants 

350  Petty  Officers  and  Marines 
180  Dockyard  Men 
1  Company  Artillery  •) 
1      „         Sailors     (  =  360  men 
1      „        Artificers) 

The  whole  strength  amounts  to  about  30,000  enrolled  seamen,  between 
thirty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
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WIDOW  COVENTRY  OF  THE  "PEAR  TREE." 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WOOD. 

The  Pear  Tree  was  a  snag,  dean,  way-side  inn,  with  a  straggling 
row  of  quaint  houses,  which  formed  the  Tillage  of  Chalkcherry,  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  a  smooth  green,  of  which  parties  of  clamorous  geese  were 
the  tenantry,  before  it.  The  hostess  was  a  fat,  comely  widow,  with 
crisp  dark  hair,  bright  little  eyes,  which  gleamed  on  her  ruddy  cheeks 
like  an  autumn  sun  on  an  apple  orchard,  dimply  arms,  and  feet  which, 
scorning  the  limits  of  shoes,  swelled  oyer  the  sides  in  thick  folds.  Many 
a  traveller  who  halted  at  the  ^Pear.  Tree,  would  have  given  his  parse 
for  a  kiss  from  Widow  Coventry'*  ripe  lips;  but  she  was  too  coy  to 
allow  any  familiarity  beyond  a  laugh  and  a  mild  inuendo. 

One  cold  frosty  night  in  December,  *  when  the  impudent  wind  cuffed 
the  sign-board  of  the  inn  about  incessantly,  endeavoured  to  insinuate 
itself  behind  the  crimson  curtains,  through  which  the  firelight  shone  out 
on  the  snow,  and  howled  down  the  chimney  with  malignant  fury,  Widow 
Coventry  sat  in  her  little  parlour  among  the  barrels  and  spirit  bottles,  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  her  elbow  on  a  table,  whereon  a  heap  of  money 
was  scattered,  and  a  complacent  smile  on  her  face ;  for  all  day  long  she 
had  been  busy.  Carriers'  vans  laden  with  poultry,  fruit,  and  dairy  pro- 
duce for  London  markets,  coaches  with  passengers  from  town,  waggons, 
carts,  and  pedestrians,  came  and  went  continuously ;  but  her  last  lingering 
guest  had  departed,  and  the  widow  now  prepared  to  make  herself  comfort- 
able, as  the  savoury  odour  of  fried  ham  and  eggs,  which  lurked  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  a  tumbler  of  rum  and  water,  which  fumed  at  her  elbow,  testified. 

Widow  Coventry  coquetted  with  the  disc  of  lemon  in  her  potion,  and 
sipped  some,  Mushing  overmuch  as  she  placed  the  glass  again  on  the  table  ; 
perhaps  at  the  strength  of  it,  or  at  a  glimpse  of  herself  reflected  by  the 
quivering  firelight  in  the  looking-glass,  with  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  dan- 
gling most  temptingly  over  her  head.  However,  she  was  so  perturbed 
that  she  took  another  sip,  and,  with  a  modest,  husky  cough,  set  the  glass 
down  empty.  After  a  cursory  survey  .of  the  adjuncts  which  made  up  the 
cosy  apartment,  the  widow  sighed,  and  as  she  peered  into  the  fire,  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  eyelids,  and  redoubled  brightness  of  the  orbs  which  they 
snaded,  portended  an  outburst  of  tears,  but  a  sudden  tap  at  the  door 
averted  this,  and  made  the  widow  gather  up  her  day's  takings,  and  hasten 
to  admit  the  belated  one. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Coventry,  how  are  you  p"  said  a  man  whom  the  widow 
confronted  when  she  opened  the  door. 

"  La !  is  it  you,  Mr.  Buffles  ?  How  very  unexpected  I"  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  man  entered  her  parlour,  shook  a  mimic  snow-storm  off  his  coat, 
and  unwound  from  his  neck  a  length  of  woollen  comforter,  disclosing  a 
broad,  good-humoured  face. 

"  Supper  in  a  trice,  Mrs.  Coventry,  with  something  hot  first — whisky- 
toddy." 

The  man  appeared  to  be  no  stranger  there,  for  he  gave  this  order, 
stirred  and  threw  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  the  supper 
prepared  Vy  his  hostess  with  a  quick,  off-hand  air,  quite  alarming  to  a 
diffident  person ;  at  intervals  commenting  on  the  viands  before  him,  the 
weather  ~ '  *  >d  the  advantages  of  a  fireside.     He  was  a  cattle 
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talesman  at  country  markets,  and,  in  his  journeys  from  one  town  to 
another,  often  put  up  at  the  Pear  Tree,  where  he  always  stayed  much 
longer  than  necessity  required,  for  the  cogent  reason,  that  the  widow  had 
captivated  him,  and  did  not  receive  his.  attentions  unkindly. 

When  he  had  supped,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  hearthside,  and  ordered 
another  glass  of  toddy  and  a  pipe. 

"  Mrs.  Coventry,  mum,"  he  began,  as  he  rested  his  head  on  one  side 
and  contorted  his  mouth  to  disseminate  the  tobacco  smoke — "  Mrs.  Co- 
ventry, mum,  I  want  to  get  married." 

"La !  Mr.  Buffles,"  said  the  widow,  all  in  a  flutter. 

"  It's  a  fact,  I  assure  you.  The  person  I  have  in  my  eye"— here  a  very 
anti-bachelor  look  appeared  in  that  feature — "  the  person  I  have  in  my 
eye  is  the  one  essential  to  my  happiness,  but  she  don't  know  it,  and  I'm 
too  bashful  to  tell  her."  He  expelled  a  volume  of  smoke,  and,  after  a 
pause,  continued :  "  I  went  one  night  to  see  her,  and  she  was  all  alone, 
out,  hang  it,  I  could  not  get  the  proper  words  out,  so  I  kept  hinting,  and 
still  she  would  not  understand  me.  Now,  Mrs.  Coventry,  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Buffles  got  very  confidential,  hitched  his  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  the  widow,  and  patted  her  arm  with  his  pipe. 

"  Well,  I'd  keep  on  hinting,  Mr.  Buffles." 

"So  I  will."  

Widow  Coventry  got  married  again.  When  the  summer  came,  with 
froKe  of  light  and  shadow  and  flirting  zephyrs,  the  man  of  the  jolly  face 
was  seen  leaning  in  the  doorway  of  the  Pear  Tree,  or  lounging  in 
semi-somnolence  on  the  settles  outside,  girt  with  a  little  white  apron. 
He  was  a  veritable  Boniface,  and  looked  as  though  he  could  tell  you  the 
particular  flavour  of  every  article  he  sold.  Still,  with  his  attractions, 
business  did  not  flourish,  but  sensibly  decreased ;  for  those  of  the  widow's 
customers  who  came  at  intervals,  and  enjoyed  a  laugh  with  her,  ceased 
to  visit  there,  not  caring  to  crack  questionable  jokes  when  a  husband 
was  nigh.  And  Mrs.  Buffles  found  that  all  her  diminished  profits  were 
consumed  by  her  spouse,  in  the  shape  of  whisky-and-water ;  so  she 
fretted  and  lamented  her  folly  in  getting  married  again,  and  grew  so  thin 
and  careworn  that  folks  stared  in  amazement — a  proceeding  which  cruelly 
wounded  Mrs.  Buffles,  who  had  a  spice  of  self-conceit  in  her  composition. 

Well,  the  Pear  Tree  got  into  debt,  and  one  winter's  day  the  bailiffs 
came  to  sweep  off  all  the  goods  and  chattels  therein,  which,  by  a  transi- 
tion of  rights  that  Mrs.  Buffles  could  not  understand,  were  doomed  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Buffles'  liabilities.  Sobbing,  and  cowering  from  observation, 
Mrs.  Buffles,  followed  by  her  lord,  left  her  home  a  beggar,  and  wended 
her  steps 'she  knew  not  whither. 

The  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the  candle  had  shaped  a  mushroom  with  its 
wick,  when  Widow  Coventry  started  up  from  an  uncomfortable  dream,  and 
confusedly  overturned  her  chair.  She  thought  a  moment,  then  burst  into 
a  fit  of  loud  hilarity  that  would  have  very  much  astonished  any  person  not 
in-  the  secret  of  her  mirth,  and  with  the  joy  of  freedom  she  soliloquised : 
"  Get  married,  indeed  1  not  I.  No,  Mr.  Buffles,  you  will  never  hook  me." 
Here  she  set  her  cap,  and  performed  a  comical  pas  round  the  table, 
which  done,  she  went  to  bed,  with  an  unwavering  determination  — "  ^ 
remain  Widow  Coventry  of  the  Pear  Tree. 
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A  HANDBOOK  FOB.  YOUNG  PAINTEBS* 

The  gullibility  of  Englishmen  is  proverbial.  An  ingenious  and  ( 
prising  quack  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune,  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
quackery  in  every  department — in  perfumery,  in  medicine,  in  teaching, 
and  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  and  delightful,  amidst 
so  much  that  is  false  and  dangerous,  to  meet  occasionally  with  something 
that  serves  as  a  preservative  and  an  antidote.  Such  a  preservative  is  the 
book  before  us ;  calm,  rational,  and  instructive ;  the  production  not  of  a 
half-informed  charlatan,  but  of  a  thoroughly  educated  man*  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Its 
publication,  too,  is  singularly  well-timed,  for  the  errors  of  Ruskinism  and 
pre-Raphaelism,  supported  by  the  remarkable  talents  of  a  knot  of 
painters,  and  by  the  eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
day,  are  fast  gaining  ground.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  seriously  proposes  to 
bind  all  the  architects  of  this  country  by  act  of  parliament,  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  style  of  architecture  as  the  best  means  of  improving 
our  public  and  domestic  buildings,  and  when  a  pre-Raphaahte  will 
scarcely  introduce  a  cloud  into  a  picture  because  its  form  is  too  wanes- 
cent  and  fleeting  to  be  copied  from  nature,  and  spends  weeks  of  labour 
in  painting  chips  and  straws,  it  is  surerjr  high  time  that  the  fundamental 
errors  at  the  root  of  these  systems  should  be  exposed,  and  the  youthful 
artist  warned  against  them,  by  one  whose  acknowledged  abilities  and 
well-merited  success  entitle  him  to  speak  with  weight  and  authority. 

Mr.  Leslie's  book  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit ;  it  is  learned  with* 
out  pretension,  and  national  without  prejudice ;  errors  are  pointed  out 
and  censured,  but  without  bitterness,  and  the  utmost  toleration  is  shown 
for  difference  of  opinion.  The  style,  too,  is  clear  and  flowing,  oecsy 
sionally  rising  to  eloquence ;  and  his  advice  to  young  artists,  pointing 
out  what  they  should  principally  attend  to,  as  well  as  what  they  ought 
chiefly  to  guard  against  and  shun,  is  given  with  great  discrimination,  and 
with  that  kindliness  of  spirit  which  tends  most  to  recommend  it. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Leslie  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  present  work  contains  the  substance  of  the 
lectures  delivered  by  him  while  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  fox 
which  he  seems  admirably  fitted,  not  only  by  his  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  art,  but  by  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to 
others.  In  one  respect  especially  this  book  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise ;  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion,  in  similar  works,  to  slight  and 
depreciate  the  abilities  of  our  own  artists,  to  underrate  the  position  of 
the  British  school,  and  almost  invariably  to  select  examples  of  excellence 
from  the  schools  of  Italy,  Holland,  or  Spain.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Leslie. 
He  ia  not  ashamed  to  recognise  true  merit  and  high  art  is  the  works  of 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  believe  ana  to  avow  that  the  divine  element  of  genius  may  exist  under 


may  exist 
of  Italy. 


the  cold  skies  of  England  as  well  as  in  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy.     He  is 
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thoroughly  national,  and  his  work  k  eminently  calculated  to  point  out 
and  illustrate  the  artistic  excellence  of  our  native  school. 

The  reasons  for  the  publication  of  this  Handbook  are  thus  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  preface : — "  It  is  not  from  the  want  of  sound  dicta, 
or  because  enough  has  not  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  theory 
and  criticism,  that  something  still  remains  to  be  said;  but  it  is  because 
far  too  much  has  been  written,  and  because  it  is  the  nature  of  error  to  be 
more  prolific  than  truth ;  and  because  those  points  on  which  the  best 
writers  may  be  mistaken,  or,  what  has  more  frequently  happened,  those 
points  on  which  they  have  been  mistaken  by  inferior  minds,  have  gene- 
rally become  starting-places  from  which  plausible,  but  unsound,  criticism 
has  spread  itself  out  through  all  the  avenues  of  the  popular  literature  of 
the  day. 

"  The  fine  arts  are  often  selected  as  themes  affording  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  eloquence  and  learning ;  and  in  apparently  profound  dis- 
sertations, accompanied  often  with  much  valuable  information,  theories 
are  not  unfrequently  advanced  utterly  adverse  to  the  right  progress  of 
art — theories  the  more  dangerous  for  the  talents  with  which  they  are 
advocated;  and  from  the  peculiar  fashions  at  present  dominant  in  criti- 
cism, I  have  no  hesitation  in  professing  my  conviction  that  the  thing, 
just  now,  most  in  danger  of  being  neglected  by  painters,  is  the  Art  of 
Painting ;  and  that  want  of  patronage  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
want  of  that  which  patronage  should  foster." 

Some  of  the  recent  purchases  made  by  the  trustees  for  our  National 
Gallery  are  strongly,  and  we  think  deservedly,  censured  by  Mr.  Leslie. 
"  It  is  clearly  not  sufficient,"  he  says,  "  that  there  should  be,  as  there 
always  have  been  among  these  gentlemen,  one  or  two  who  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  art,  and  whose  professional  or  non- 
professional acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  enables 
them  to  judge  of  the  value  or  originality  of  the  pictures  that  may  be 
offered  to  the  nation,  either  as  gifts  or  in  the  way  of  purchase ;  for  when 
the  pictures  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  added  to  the  Gallery,  such 
gentlemen  must  have  been  absent  or  outvoted.  The  abilities  required  to 
govern  a  country  are  so  far  from  including  the  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  art,  that  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  they  are  scarcely  compatible ;  and  the  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  even  of  a  Pericles  or  a  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  must 
always  be  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  an 
artist." 

Great  poets,  Mr.  Leslie  tells  us,  have  frequently  no  relish  for  art,  and 
axe  bad  judges  of  it  Coleridge  has  remarked  that,  though  Milton  must 
in  his  youth  have  seen  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  Italy,  yet  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  them  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  Neither  Byron  nor 
Scott  had  knowledge  or  love  of  painting,  as  art;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  in 
possessing  such  a  taste,  was  the  one  exception  among  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Statesmen  and  princes,  also,  are  rarely  good  judges  of  art;  even 
Leo  X*  shamefully  misemployed  Michael  Angelo,  putting-  a  stop  to  his 
neat  works  in  the  Sbtbe  Chapel,  and  sending  him  to  the  mountains  of 
fietra  Santa  to  do  the  work  of  an  engineer. 

Mr>  Leslie  makes  some  admirable  remarks,  in  the  second  section  of  has 
work,  as  to  the  misuse  of  the  word  "  sensual,''  and  the  great  importance 
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of  technical  excellence  in  painting.  "Let  us  remember/9  he  say*, 
"  that  what  is  technical  in  painting  has  not  yet  been  achieved  with  the 
perfection  that  may  be  imagined,  even  by  the  greatest  artists;  that 
what  is  ornamental  is  an  imitation  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
Creator  has  decorated  every  work  of  His  hands ;  and  that  what  is 
sensual  is  only  so  in  an  evil  sense,  by  an  abuse  of  His  gifts."  These 
remarks  are  not  uncalled  for,  as  it  is  at  present  too  much  the  fashion, 
with  many,  to  praise  the  early  Italian  masters  at  the  expense  of  the 
greater  painters  who  succeeded  them;  and  a  certain  school,  misled  by 
their  admiration  for  the  intense  religious  feeling  and  expression  displayed 
by  these  early  Italians,  have  sought  to  transfer  to  their  pictures  not  only 
the  beauties,  but  even  the  defects  of  their  great  models — their  meagre 
drawing,  hard  outlines,  erroneous  perspective,  and  conventional  glories. 

In  his  third  section,  Mr.  Leslie  clearly  points  out  the  difference  between 
laws  and  rules  of  art :  "I  conceive  there  are  no  absolute  laws  in  art  but 
those  that  are  traceable  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  while  by  the  rules  of  art 
I  understand  the  many  forms  or  modes  that  have  accumulated  in  the 
practice  of  the  schools,  and  which,  however  occasionally  valuable,  are  far 
from  requiring  invariable  obedience.*9 

A  most  important  and  ably  treated  section  is  that  which  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ideal  and  of  beauty  of  form.  According  to  Mr* 
Leslie,  the  ideal  is  select  nature ;  a  selection  from  and  a  combination  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  the  only  means  by  which  art  can  compensate 
for  its  unavoidable  short-comings :  "  The  ideal  I  conceive  to  be  not  only 
the  result  of  an  inborn  aspiration  of  all  taste,  but  it  is  the  sole  condition 
of  the  very  existence  of  art;  and  therefore,  where  there  is  no  selection, 
or  where  tne  selection  is  not  under  the  guidance  of  judgment,  there  may 
be  very  good  painting,  as  far  as  it  is  merely  copy,  but  there  can  be  no 
art;  and  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  student  that  though  a  good 
painter  or  copyist  of  nature  may  obtain  immediate  fame,  yet,  unless  he 
can  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  artist,  he  will  not  outlive  his  generation ;  for 
the  ideal  is  the  poetic  element  by  which,  properly  understood,  and  not  by 
any  classification  of  subject,  high  art  is  distinguished  from  low  or  ordinary 
art." 

It  will  thus  at  once  be  seen  that  although  Mr.  Leslie  repudiates  the 
notion  of  the  pre-RaphaeKtes — that  the  true  principle  of  the  fine  arts  is 
the  closest  possible  imitation  of  nature  as  she  is  in  all  her  details — still  he 
does  not  adopt  what  is  commonly  called  the  ideal  theory  of  the  fine  arts 
— that  which  regards  their  legitimate  province  to  be,  not  the  copying  of 
individual  objects  as  they  are  in  nature,  nor  even  the  imitation  of  select 
or  sought-out  nature,  but  the  production  of  generic  or  typical  forms — 
the  representation  of  ideas  of  loveliness,  grace,  strength.  Such  are  the 
statues  which  remain  to  us  from  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art — the 
Apollo  fielvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the 
Laocoon — representing,  not  individual  or  even  select  nature,  but  hu- 
manity uninjured  by  accident  or  disease,  untrammelled  by  improper 
clothing,  untarnished  by  exposure  to  labour  or  weather,  freed  from  all 
external  and  contaminating  agencies,  as  she  might  and  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  as  what  she  is.  This  section  concludes  with  some  just  and 
eloquent  remarks  on  the  peculiar  beauty  of  disease,  old  age,  and  death, 
and  upon  the  mistakes  frequently  made  by  artists  in  the  representation 
of  death.     The  profile  of  Napoleon,  in  toe  cast  taken  by  Dr.  Auto- 
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xnarchi  after  his  decease,  is  (Mr.  Leslie  says)  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
profile  of  a  man  that  he  has  ever  seen. 

The  following  is  an  eloquent  description  of  Orcagna's  celebrated 
Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  great  storehouse  of 
mediaeval  art :  "  Nothing  could  be  added,  nothing  taken  from  it,  with- 
out  injury.  Our  associations  of  the  skeleton  form  with  death  have,  it  is 
true,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  first  sight  of  the  beldame  of  Orcagna — an 
atropos  armed  with  a  scythe,  with  streaming  hair,  and  the  wings  and 
talons  of  a  harpy.  She  disregards  the  solicitations  of  a  group  of  beg- 
gars, and  hastens  towards  a  party  of  fair  dames  and  gallant  cavaliers 
who  are  seated  under  the  shade  of  orange-trees  listening  to  minstrelsy, 
while  Cupids  are  fluttering  above  them.  This  group  is  separated  from 
the  beggars  by  a  heap  of  the  dead  and  dying — kings,  queens,  church- 
men, warriors,  lords,  and  ladies  ;  many  of  them  still  grasping  in  their 
hands  the  things  of  the  world. '  No  finer  sermon  was  ever  painted." 

While  treating  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  Mr.  Leslie  thus  eloquently 
rebukes  those  pre-Raphaelite  idolaters  who  would  make  the  religious 
element  everything  in  painting,  and  art  and  humanity  nothing  :  "  But 
because  Raphael  went  out  of  the  Church  and  into  the  world — where  he 
has  shown  us  the  first  and  brightest  appearances  of  Christianity  among 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  as  no  other  painter  has  shown  them 
— I  cannot  understand  the  spirit  of  that  criticism  that  can  speak  of  his 
fall — the  faU  of  Raphael!  —  be  it  observed,  long  before  he  painted 
the  Cartoons — and  that  can,  at  the  same  time,  dwell  with  admiration  on 
the  meanness  and  inanity  of  the  saints  of  Francia  and  his  unchildlike 
children." 

In  point  of  invention  and  expression,  Mr.  Leslie  says  that  Hogarth  is 
the  only  master  whose  works,  taken  all  together,  he  would  compare  with 
Raphael;  they  were  both  pre-eminently  the  painters  of  mankind, 
although  their  ranee  of  subject  was  so  widely  separated  and  distinct. 
Raphael  was  dignified,  pure,  and  graceful,  furnishing  us  with  innu- 
merable images  of  loveliness  and  virtue,  whilst  Hogarth,  the  boldest 
satirist  who  ever  held  a  pencil,  has,  by  the  exposure  of  vice,  illustrated 
virtue. 

There  are  some  critics  and  painters  who  affect  to  depreciate  and 
despise  colour  and  chiaroscuro  as  the  mere  language,  the  mere  sensual 
elements  of  art  Against  these  our  author  enters  a  most  energetic 
protest.  "  Some  critics,"  he  writes,  "  have  gone  further  than  Reynolds, 
and,  in  a  sweeping  way,  denounced  ail  the  various  excellences  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  as  the  language  only  of  art.  Writers  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  painting  may  thus  condemn  what  they 
do  not  understand ;  but  should  any  artist  be  disposed  to  listen  to  them, 
I  would  advise  him  to  try  to  paint  the  commonest  object  as  the  best 
Dutch  painters  would  have  painted  it,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he 
will  not  soon  acknowledge  their  transcendent  excellence."  And  after- 
wards he  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  most  solemn,  the  most  mournful  tones, 
and  tones  suited  to  the  most  sublime  subjects,  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Titian,  of  Tintorett,  and  even  of  raul  .Veronese,  as  well  as  colour 
the  most  magnificent,  but  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Venetian 
and  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  is  that,  whatever  be  the  choice  of 
colours — whether  the  tints  be  brilliant,  rich,  or  negative — whether  th* 
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effects  be  fight  or  dark — the  tine  tone  ef  nature  w  spread  over  the 
whole. 

"  I  can  newer,  therefore,  think  that  Venetian  or  Dutch  colour  can  do 
otherwise  than  exalt  the  highest  subjects;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  moat 
injurious  error  for  painters  to  consider  colour  a  thins;  that  may  be  either 
neglected  as  a  minor  excellence,  or  deliberately  rejected  as  inconsistent 
with  other  qualities.  Such  may  be  a  convenient  mode  of  thinking,  bat 
I  am  convinced  it  never  was  the  way  in  which  any  really  great  painter 
ever  thought  or  felt ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see,  in  the  writings  of  Reynolds, 
his  natural  love  of  colour  breaking  out  in  detached  passages,  ana  con- 
futing his  own  theory  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  excellences  of  the 
Venetian  or  Dutch  with  those  of  the  Roman  schools.  He  admits,  in 
one  place,  that  the  colour  of  Titian  might  assimilate  with  the  grandest 
subjects;  and,  in  another,  he  says,  '  Jan  Steen  had  a  fine,  manly  style  of 
painting,  that  might  become  even  the  design  of  Raphael/  " 

If  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  the  remarks  thus  eloquently 
offered  upon  the  importance  of  fine  and  natural  colouring  were  wanted, 
it  would  he  found  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  modern  pictures  lately 
assembled  together  in  the  Parisian  Exhibition.  Hie  French  paintings 
were  far  superior  in  number  to  those  of  any  other  school,  and  on  a  much 
grander  scale ;  the  subjects  of  a  great  proportion  o£  them  belonged  to 
what  is  commonly  called  high  art,  and  in  drawing,  composition,  and 
expression,  they  were,  in  many  instances,  admirable.  And  yet,  why  was 
it  that,  on  leaving  the  salons  where  they  were  hung,  and  going  into  the 
gallery  containing  the  comparatively  few  and  small  pictures  contributed  by 
the  British  school,  one  felt  as  if  emerging  from  a  murky  and  unnatural 
atmosphere  into  the  clear  fight  and  air  of  heaven  ?  Why,  but  that  in  the 
one  case  the  charm  of  colour  was  wanting,  in  the  other  it  was  present. 

Mr.  Leslie  insists  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  young  painters 
early  making  studies  in  colours,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  expiry  of 
hall  a  down  years  devoted  to  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  the 
life.  The  practice  thus  recommended  was  followed  by  the  great  Vene- 
tian roasters,  and  also  by  the  Dutch,  whilst  those  painters  who  have  paid 
the  most  attention  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  bad  colourists,  and  the  greatest  colourists  in  all  schools  have 
rarely  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  antique.  Neither  Hogarth,  Gains* 
borough,  nor  Reynolds  ever  drew  or  painted  except  from  nature. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  colour,  Mr.  Leslie  embraces  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  well-deserved  and  graceful  tribute  to  William  Etty's  sur- 
passing excellence  as  a  cokrorist— a  tribute  alike  honourable  to  the  dead  and 
the  living.  Etty  has  been  often  reproached  with  impurity  from  his  great 
predilection  for  the  nude  ;  he  himself  however,  was  a  man  of  the  most 
blameless  life ;  art  was  his  only  mistress,  and  her  he  followed  constantly 
and  earnestly  through  many  a  year  of  neglect  and  discouragement  M  I 
scarcely  remember,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  a  female  face  by  Etty  in  which  the 
expression  is  impure ;  and  if  I  wished  for  a  personification  of  innocence, 
I  know  no  painter's  works  among  which  I  could  more  readily  find  very 
many  instances  that  would  answer  to  H.  I  remember  years  ago  borrow- 
ing from  him,  to  copy,  a  head  of  a. young  girl,  of  such  angelic  purity  of 
expression,  that  I  returned  it,  after  having  destroyed  all  the  attempts  I 
made  to  repeat  it,  because  in  all  I  had  failed  to  catch  the  beauty  either 
of  the  expression  or  of  the  colour.'1 
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Some  interesting'  information  is  afforded  to  the  reader  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  picture-cleaning.  We  fear  that  many  of  the  old  masters  would 
scarcely  recognise  the  pictures  which  are  attributed  to  them  in  our 
National  Gallery ;  and  no  wonder,  when  such  treatment  as  the  follow- 
ing was  inflicted  upon  some  of  these  masterpieces  about  the  beginning 
of  die  present  century :  "  The  noble  landscape  by  Rubens,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  was  saturated  with  linseed  oil  to  prevent 
its  scaling  from  its  panel,  and  this  was  suffered  to  dry  on  the  surface. 
There  is,  therefore,  under  the  deep  yellow  coating  that  now  covers  it  a 
fresh  and  natural  picture,  the  picture  Rubens  left,  and  which  the  world 
may  never  be  permitted  to  see  again.  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  '  Raising 
of  Lazarus'  remains  still  under  the  gradually- deepening  obscurity  it  was 
consigned  to  about  the  same  time ;  and  so  do  the  large  landscape  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  landscape  called  *  Phocian'  by  Nieolo  Poussia,  and 
others,  which,  taking  these  as  guides,  will  easily  be  discovered  as  involved 
in  the  same  misfortune." 

The  section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  landscape  painting  displays 
the  highest  order  of  thought  and  reasoning,  and  the  remarks  which  it 
contains  upon  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  this  de- 
lightful branch  of  art,  both  abroad  and  in  our  own  country,  are  equally 
judicious  and  impartial.  Many  of  the  great  Italian  masters  made  sepa- 
rate studies  for  the  landscape  of  their  historical  pictures,  in  some  of 
which,  as  the  "  St.  Peter  Martyr"  of  Titian,  it  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place ;  but,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  none  of  them  cultivated  it  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  art.  Adam  Elzheimer,  who  died  in  1620,  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  landscape ;  and  yet, 
only  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  Poussins,  Claude,  and  Salvator 
Rosa  carried  landscape  painting  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which,  since 
their  time,  none  have  been  able  to  surpass. 

The  characteristics  of  Gainsborough,  Constable,  Wilson,  and  Turner, 
are  clearly  and  admirably  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Leslie  ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  chapter  is  that  in  which  he  gives  some 
account  of  John  Cozens  and  Thomas  Girtins,  two  artists  of  the  greatest 
promise,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  one 
of  whom  became  insane,  and  the  other  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven. 

Constable  pronounced  Cozens  to  be  **  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
touched  landscape,"  and  Turner  asserted  that  he  had  learned  more  from 
his  picture  of  u  Hannibal  showing  to  his  army  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy/'  exhibited  in  1776,  than  from  anything  he  had  then  seen.  The 
father  of  Cozens  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  by  an 
Englishwoman,  by  whom  he  had  also  another  son,  who  afterwards  became 
a  general  in  the  Russian  service.  Cozens  died  deranged  in  1799.  He 
had  an  exquisite  eye  for  every  aspect  of  nature,  but  he  principally  excelled 
in  evening  scenes,  to  which  he  imparted  an  air  of  pensive  tenderness. 
Cnrtins9  devotion  to  art  was  extreme,  and  he  continued  to  draw  until  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  a  pencil.  The  taste  and  truth  of  his 
colouring,  and  the  wonderful  facility  of  his  handling,  were  equally  re- 
markable. The  characteristics  of  his  style  were  sobered  tints  of  exquisite 
touch  and  broad  chiaroscuro.  He  died  in  1802.  In  Mr.  LeshVs  work 
will  be  found  two  engravings  which  convey  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the 
manner  of  these  two  charming  artists. 

x2 
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In  the  following  graphic  passage  oar  author  exposes  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  alien  in  attempting  to  exalt  Turner  at  the  expense 
of  Claude,  Canaletti,  Constable,  Cuyp,  and  other  great  landscape 
painters :  "  There  is  little  enough  of  excellence  in  the  world,  and  its 
appreciation  is  always  in  danger  from  the  obtrusion  of  clever  mediocrity ; 
and  that  direction  of  criticism,  with  whatever  ability  it  is  conducted,  is 
unfortunate  that  tends  to  obscure  any  of  the  true  lights  of  art,  in  order 
that  one  great  luminary  may  shine  the  more  brilliantly.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  was  equally  unnecessary  and  unsafe  to  the  reputation  of  Turner 
to  assume  that  he  had  fewer  faults  than  other  great  painters,  and  to  con- 
trast his  beauties  with  the  faults— often  indeed  imaginary— of  Claude, 
the  Poussins,  Cuyp,  or  Canaletti ;  unnecessary,  because  his  excellences 
are  of  so  high  an  order  that  his  greatest  admirers  may  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledge all  the  defects  with  which  he  may  be  charged ;  and  unsafe,  because 
such  a  system  of  comparison  might  be  more  easily  turned  against  him 
than  against  any  painter  that  ever  lived ;  for  there  never  lived  one  in 
whose  works  greater  absurdities  or  9  larger  number  of  impossible  effects 
might  be  pointed  out.  Then,  again,  the  assumption  that  other  great 
painters  are  inferior  to  him  because  they  have  not  done  the  same  beau- 
tiful things,  is  unfair.  Mr.  Ruskin  describes,  in  his  own  vivid  manner, 
four  or  five  skies  by  Turner,  and  at  the  elose  of  every  such  eloquent 
passage  asks  triumphantly,  '  Has  Claude  given  this  r  Now  it  would 
be  quite  as  easy  to  select  from  the  works  either  of  Claude,  the  Poussins, 
of  Wilson,  of  Cuyp,  of  Ruysdael,  and  even  of  Canaletti,  passages  of 
peculiar  beauty,  and  to  ask,  with  as  little  chance  of  an  affirmative  reply, 
'Has  Turner  given  Ms  V" 

An  objection  very  commonly  made  to  our  exhibitions  is,  that  they 
contain  too  many  portraits ;  and  most  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
high  art  and  portrait  are  necessarily  opposed,  forgetting  that,  to  be  truly 
mat  in  portraiture,  demands  the  highest  powers  of  mind,  hands  and  eye. 
Reynolds,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  die  British  school,  was 
almost  entirely  a  portraitp-ainter,  and  there  has  never  existed  a  mat 
painter  of  history  or  poetry  who  was  not  also  great  in  portrait  Vandyke, 
Velasquez,  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  were  all  magnificent  portrait- 
painters  ;  and  perhaps  the  noblest  group  of  portraits  in  existence  is  the 
male  part  of  the  family  of  Luigi  Cornaro,  oy  Titian,  which  is  still  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

Holbein's  excellence  as  a  portrait-painter  is  well  known,  but  many  of  the 
works  attributed  to  him  at  Hampton  Court  are  probably  spurious.  There 
is,  however,  a  picture  by  his  hand  belonging  to  the  Surgeon  Barbers9 
Company — a  work  rivalling  Titian  in  colour,  and  in  the  finely-marked 
individual  character  of  the  heads,  and  which  has  hung  in  the  very  heart 
of  London  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  although  it,  fortunately, 
still  remains  untarnished  by  the  smoke  and  uninjured  by  picture-cleaners. 
Dr.  Waagen  has  strenuously  urged  its  removal  to  the  National  Gallery, 
"  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  as  that  institution  does  not 
possess  a  single  work  by  this  eminent  master.  We  quote,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  section  on  portrait,  the  following  adinirable  observations  on 
photography,  viewed  in  connexion  with  it.  "  The  many  advantages  in 
many  ways  resulting  from  photography  are  yet  but  imperfectly  appro* 
ciated 5  for  its  improvements  have  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  we 
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cannot  but  expect  many  more,  and  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  may 
be  its  next  wonder.  In  its  present  state  it  confirms  what  has  always  been 
felt  by  the  best  artists  and  the  best  critics,  that  fac-simile  is  not  that 

r'es  of  resemblance  to  nature,  even  in  a  portrait,  that  is  most  agree- 
;  for  while  the  best  calotypes  remind  us  of  mezzotint  engravings 
from  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  or  Reynolds,  they  are  still  inferior  in  general 
effect  to  such  engravings ;  and  they  thus  help  to  show  that  the  ideal  is 
equally  a  principle  of  portrait-painting  as  of  all  art,  and  that  not  only 
does  this  consist  in  the  best  view  of  the  face,  the  best  light  and  shadow, 
and  the  most  characteristic  attitude  of  the  figure,  for  all  these  may  be 
selected  for  a  photographic  picture,  but  that  the  ideal  of  a  portrait,  like 
the  ideal  of  all  art,  depends  on  something  which  can  only  be  communi- 
cated by  the  mind,  through  the  hand  and  eye,  and  without  any  other 
mechanical  intervention  than  that  of  the  pencil." 

Our  author  concludes  by  offering  a  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  to 
young  artists,  for  whose  instruction  and  improvement  his  work  was 
principally  composed.  These  concluding  remarks  are  exceedingly  appro- 
priate, but  we  can  only  quote  the" following  paragraphs:  "It  is  the 
happiness  of  a  genuine  painter  that  he  is  all  his  life  a  student.  If  the 
education  of  such  a  one  could  ever  be  finished,  his  art  would  become  little 
else  than  a  mechanical  routine  exercise  of  the  pencil,  and  he  would  sink 
into  that  large  class  who  are  dexterous  in  everything  and  great  in 
nothing.  You  may,  by  attending  to  all  the  common  rules,  become  one 
of  this  class,  and  you  may  also  (in  this  class)  grow  richer  than  you  have 
the  chance  of  becoming  while  your  mind  is  fixed  on  that  high  standard 
of  excellence  that  the  few  only  have  reached.  Make  your  election  :  but 
if  you  have  genius,  it  was  made  unconsciously  in  favour  of  the  highest 
possible  excellence,  when  you  first  gave  up  your  mind  to  painting,  perhaps 
as  early  as  your  earliest  recollections. 

"  But  though  the  education  of  a  true  painter  is  always  going  on,  there 
is  a  time  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  degree  in  art     Do  not 
before  that  time  leave  England— do  not  leave  London — where  all  the 
best  British  artists  have  received  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  educa- 
tion.    London  contains  every  means  that  can  assist  the  development  of  a 
painter's  powers,  in  whatever  class  of  subjects  he  may  be  formed  to  excel ; 
and,  as  I  nave  said  in  another  page,  an  artist  is  always  the  better  for 
being  national  Travel  as  much  as  you  please  when  you  can  call  yourself 
a  painter,  for  the  more  knowledge  you  take  with  you,  doubly  and  trebly 
the  more  will  you  bring  back    But  remember  that  it  is  with  the  mind  as 
with  the  body — both  may  be  injured  by  too  much  food,  and  the  health  and 
strength  of  both  are  only  promoted  by  moderate  quantities  well  digested." 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  matter  and  style 
of  the  "Handbook  for  young  Painters,"  necessarily  a  very  imperfect 
attempt,  from  the  great  proportion  of  important  information  and  advice 
contained  in  its  pages,  for  we  scarcely  know  any  book  in  which  there  is 
less  that  is  extrinsic  and  superfluous.   .  Those  for  whose  use  it  was  prin- 
cipally intended,  already,  we  are  sure,  appreciate  its  excellence,  but  our 
object  will  have  been  gained  if  we  shall  succeed  in  directing  towards  it 
the  attention  of  the  art-loving  public,  and  in  pointing  it  out  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  our  time  to  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  as  a  safe  and  judicious  guide,  amidst  conflicting  theories,  as  to  the 
true  objects  of  art  and  the  relative  merits  of  rival  schools. 
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Satiate  from  £nglis&  ^fotorg. 


BX  JAMBS    PATS. 

L— ALFRED, 

Tfen  story  of  our  minstrel  king**  expedition  to  the  camp  of  Guthrum  is,  when  it  de- 
serves to  be,  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  countrymen.  A  short  sketch  of  the  desperate  position 
to  which  his  fortunes  were  reduced  before  this  perilous  incident,  may  not,  however,  he 
superfluous.  At  the  young  prince's  nominal  accession,  in  his  oiie-and-twentieth  year, 
almost  aH  the  kingdom  was  in  the  power  of  the  Danes.  They  had  long  overrun  the 
north,  and  their  terrible  Raven  standard,  leaving  whole  countries  desolate  behind  it,  was 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island,  where  Somerset,  Iteron- 
8hire,  and  Cornwall  remained  yet  subject  to  native  rule.  The  sea-kings  despatched  a 
navy  to  take  King  Alfred  m  rear,  hut  his  little,  Saxon  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe 
entirely  destroyed  it.  In  a  single  year  he  is  said  to  have  ftmgfet  eight  pitched  battles 
with  tise  "Truee-breakers,"  and  with  almost  invariable  success.  Nevertheless,  fresh 
hordes  of  the  invaders  poured  in  on  every  side  to  combine  themselves  with  those 
vanquished  hosts,  and  the  Saxons,  to  whom  victory  was  become  as  fatal  as  defeat,  lost 
heart  and  deserted  their  king.  The  brave  men  of  Somerset  retained  yet  some  spirit,  and 
in  that  county  he  took  refuge,  but  with  such  a  scanty  band  of  ftUowess,  that  he  was 
ohtigsd  to  hide  in  fens  and  coverts  for  fear  of  the  powerful  Guthrum.  The  waters  of  the 
little  rivers  Those  and  Parret  now  flow  by  corn-field,  farm,  and  orchard,  but  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  they  encircled  an  island  of  dense  forest,  the  haunt  of  wild  hoar  and  of  goat,  and 
in  this  lair  the  king  abode  for  months.  He  was  not,  however,  cut  off  from  correspondence 
with  his  most  faithful  Mends,  who  were  in  hiding,  Jake  himself;  and  m  considerable 
numbers,  in  the  Forest  of  Selwood.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  undertook  the  expedition 
that  forms  the  subject  of  the  ballad,  and  immediately,  upon  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment, attacked  Guthrum,  in  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  his  camp,  at  Eddington,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  lasting  in  its  results. 


All  his  land  was  with  the  Dane, 
All  his  kingdom  from  him  ta'en 
Save  that  Isle  of  Athelney, 
Save  that  spot  wherein  he  lay— 
Fifty  roods  of  marshy  ground 
Set  with  stagnant  waters  round—- 
HetlisAshoiddbekinffaadlord, 
Owner  but  of  his  good  award ! 

Isle  of  Nobles!  wett 'twas  caH'd! 
Ditch-encircled,  wattle-walTd, 
Never  yet  held  place  of  pride 
Nobler  than  did  there  abide; 
Never  from  the  stateliest  tower 
Forth  look'd  king  in  ieaguer'd  hour, 
With  a  thousand  at  his  nest 
Of  the  bravest  and  the  best, 
Half  so  king-like  as  did  he 
Girt  by  that  scant  company : 
Never  m  the  after-time 
Shell  there  stand  one  more  subhme, 
Obe  of  all  his  royal  race 
WiA  less  shadow  of  disgrace; 
Never  one  more  truly  king 

Stoat  brow  do  lack  its  ring), 
ough  to  some  shall  bend  the  knee 
Nations  from  beyond  the  sea, 
Then  that  were  not  known  to  be. 

who  mad'st  war  to  cease 
tore  great  in  peace ; 


Statesman,  who  in  evil  age 
Gav*st  men  equal  heritage ; 
Warrior,  first  of  all  that  race, 
Gleaning  smites  from  captive  free; 
Poet  of  the  deed  achieved 
(Bay  and  laurel  interleaved); 
Perfect  man  of  match  ton  fate, 
Alfred,  Britons  own  "the  Great!" 
Minstrel  too !— for  whence  it  hung 
ReachM  he  down  the  harp  unstrung, 
Laid  he  bow  and  bugle  by, 
Quench'd  the  king-light  in  his  eye, 
Taking  his  song-hghten'd  way 
From  that  Isle  of  Athelney 
Unto  where  the  royal  Bane 
Qampe'd  lav  with  prince  and  thane: 
For  in  ancient  days  to  bard 
Need  was  none  of  gold  or  sword. 
Threatened  none  his  life  nor  hnib 
For  his  harp  was  shield  to  him; 
He  that  drew  the  smile  and  tear 
Cause  bed  never  frown  to  fear; 
Nee  uneuerdon'd  sang  their  lays 
Minstrels  of  the  ancient  days. 

Far  he  mark'd  the  Beafen 
Floating;  o'er  their  pirate  dee, 
Flag,  whose  spell  had  oft  been  proven, 
By  slain  Hubba's  sisters  woven, 
Waving  left-hand,  waving  right, 
111  or  well  as  fared  the  fight; 
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Sore  shall  now  the  coal-black  wing, 
Now,  if  e'er,  its  warning  fling ! 
Now  from  that  discordant  throat 
Burst,  if  e'er,  a  boding  note ! 
Nay,  it  droops  in  sleepy  fold 
While  the  foe  stands  m  their  hold. 

Spoils  he  marked  from  every  place 
Which  the  traitress  sea  doth  face : 
Gold  and  silver  vessels  set 
With  their  holy  wine  still  wet, 
Bat  the  priests  they  lie  in  gore 
And  abaft  Uees  no  gobfetoinore; 
There  ate  carren  clabs  from  Spain, 
But  the  scent  doth  not  remain, 
Of  the  peaceful  cedarn  wood — 
There  is  hair  on  them  and  blood ; 
BosseM  shield  and  javelin 
(Axe  and  bare  breast  did  them  win) 
Pleck'd  from  many  a  wasted  strand ; 
Beakers  for  the  donbk  hand 
Standing  up  to  the  mid-thigh 
Only  chiefs  might  set  down  dry— 
They  who  couch'd  their  yellow  hair 
Hound  the  feast-board  half  made  bare, 
Toying  with  their  captured  feres 
Hewn  from  out  some  grove  of  spears ; 
Grinn'd  the  wotfshead-hebn  above 
Baeh  fierce  leaderVeves  of  love; 
Ganly  nodded  each  dmr  pleasure 
Beating  to  the  mystic  measure, 
Subject  to  the  throbbing  string, 
And  owning  in  the  bard  a  king. 

Guthrum,  set  amidst  his  power, 
Victors  in  their  wassail  hour, 
Courteous  speech  and  look  could  spare 
To  hm  who  brought  high  music  then : 
"If  thy  voice,  Sir  Minstrel,  be 
Bare  as  is  thy  minstrelsy, 
Fear  not  thou  to  raise  its  tone, 
Bebel  tongue  though  thou  ma/st  own/ 

rare. 
I  strike  my  harp  with  fetter'd  hand, 

I  sing  to  alien  ear, 
And  yet  my  song  is  sweet  to  me, 

And  yet  my  harp  is  dear : 
My  foot  is  set  on  native  soil, 

A  soil  that  is  not  free, 
My  kin  are  slain,  my  love  is  lost, 

My  harp  remains  to  me. 
The  nrin'd  home  that  shelter9*  va, 

The  burnt  and  wasted  plain, 
A  smiling  cot,  -a  fertile  vale, 

I  find  in  song  again; 
And  where  I  go,  or  friend  or  foe, 

A  welcome  Tree  affords 
The  voice  that  sings  to  every  heart, 

The  hand  that  rules  the  chords. 


Clash  of  spear  and  targe's  ring 
Greeted  loud  the  minstrel  king ; 
Wrench'd  the  chieftain  from  its  hold, 
Armlet  rough  with  massy  gold, 
"  Guerdon'd  thus,  Sir  Scald,"  he  said, 
"  Sins;  us  song  less  fit  for  maid 
Sick  for  love  and  sad  by  choice." 
Thus  he  sang  with  fuller  voice : 

SONG. 

The  wolf  and  the  wild  dog 

Are  under  the  hill, 
The  hart's  in  the  upland, 
Thefbxintheghyll; 
Here's  game  for  the  hunter 

On  mountain  and  moor, 
But  mine  be  the  forest 

And  mine  the  wnd  boar! 
His  crash  through  the  covert 
From  sleuth-hound  to  tee, 
His  roar  like  the  thunder 

Is  music  to  me; 
The  trace  of  his  black  blood 

And  foam  track  afar. 
More  glads  me  than  wine-cup 

Kll'dhiffh .after  war. 
His  warm  lair  abandonM  - 

When  madden^  naif  Wind, 
He  comes  swift  as  storm  belt, 

My  staunch  does  behind} 
I,  right  in  his  pathway, 

With  bowstring  at  strain 
And  dart  drawn  to  stone  head, 

One  moment  remain, 
The  next — through  that  red  eye 

The  arrow  hath  flown, 
The  short  sword  finds  scabbard, 
The  death-mort  is  blown, 
From  the  wasaail  brake  a  short 
Over  the  dark  hUls  about, 
Scaring  manv  an  antlerM  deer* 
Mayhap,  in  nis  dusky  lair, 
Bousing  with  its  tumult  long 
Many  a  hero  of  that  song, 
following  far  npon  his  war 
I  The  ninstrel  king  to  Athfclnery . 
1  When  King  Alfred  caaae  *gar 
1  Quest  unto  the  royal  Dane* 
1  It  was  not  witii  harp  nor  1 
1  But  his  island  strength.  aanroasx_ 
1  In  green  Selwood  that  liad.  «5*n. 
1  Watchful  for  that  hour  to  ^^T* 


\  WherclheAnrtinkhtVaasBrV;  <sRcai&, 
Well  the  minstreTi ;  eyt*  \*i*^  W«rfar- 


Ramprts'  kw  *»*""**» 

Vacant  guard,  or  nr-** 

From  a  nest  made  » 

The  Danish  BAvea  «  ^r— toetpp^ 

Thanks  unto  our  minstr^X  VS^HT 

Marfd  in  claw  and  ^¥>X>*  ^Ct^** 
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THE  MERCHANT  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE   UNHOLY  WI8H." 

They  stood  together,  the  tempter  and  the  deceived.  She,  one  of  the 
fairest  of  earth's  daughters  in  person,  whatever  she  may  have  been  in 
mind,  leaned  in  a  listless  attitude  against  the  window-frame,  looking  out 
on  to  the  square.  Perhaps  listening :  for  a  woman  of  misery,  with  three 
children  round  her,  was  singing  her  doleful  ditty  there,  and  gazing  up 
at  the  noble  mansion  as  if  she  hoped  some  poor  mite  might  be  dropped 
to  her  from  its  superfluity  of  wealth.  The  children  were  thin  and 
haggard,  with  that  sharp,  pinching  look  of  age  in  their  faces  so  unsuited 
to  childhood,  and  which  never  comes  but  from  famine  and  long-continued 
wretchedness.  The  woman — she  was  little  more  than  a  girl — made  a 
halt  opposite  the  window :  her  eye  had  caught  the  beautiful  face  enshrined 
there  amidst  the  curtains,  and  she  sang  out  louder  and  more  pitifully 
than  ever. 

"  Now  I  think  that's  real — no  imposture — none  of  those  made-up  cases 
that  the  Mendicity  Society  look  up  and  expose." 

The  remark  came  from  a  young  man,  who  was  likewise  looking  out, 
of  elegant  appearance  and  prepossessing  countenance.  There  was  an  air 
of  tenderness  in  his  manner  as  he  spoke,  implying  tenderness  of  heart  for 
her  who  stood  by  him.  And  the  Lady  Adela  roused  herself,  and  care* 
lessly  asked,  u  What's  real?"  For  her  mind  and  thoughts  had  been 
dwelling  on  invisible  and  absent  things,  and  the  poverty  and  the  singing 
had  remained  to  her  as  if  it  had  not  been. 

"  That  poor  wretch  there,  and  those  famished  children.  That  one— 
the  boy — looks  as  if  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  twelvemonth.  See 
how  it  fixes  its  eyes  up  here !" 

"Oh,  Charles,  don't  worry  about  such  objects.  What  axe  street- 
beggars  to  us  ?  They  are  all  alike,  a  hardened,  wicked  set.  I  wonder 
they  are  suffered  to  prowl  about  our  end  of  the  town.  They  should  be 
made  to  confine  themselves  to  the  City,  and  those  low  parts. 

"  What's  that  about  the  City  7*  inquired  a  gentleman,  a  tall,  fine  man, 
who  now  entered  and  caught  the  Lady  Adela's  last  words ;  while  the 
young  man,  moving  listlessly  towards  a  distant  window,  stealthily  threw 
a  shilling  from  it,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 

"  Street-beggars,"  answered  the  lady.  "  I  say  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  out  of  the  City,  exposing  their  rags  and  their  wretchedness  to 
us !     It  is  disgraceful." 

"  The  City  is  much  obliged  to  you,"  observed  the  gentleman,  in  a 
marked  manner,  as  if  implying  that  he  belonged  to  it  And  the  Lady 
Adela  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  a  very  French  fashion,  the  gesture 
betraying  contempt  for  the  speaker  and  his  words. 

"  Lady  Adela,"  he  said,  quietly  sitting  down  beside  her,  "  I  have  long 
wanted  a  few  minutes'  serious  talk  with  you,  and  have  put  it  off  from  day 
to  day,  for  the  subject  is  full  of  pain  to  me  as  it  ought  to  be  to  you ;  of 
\  had  almost  said." 
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She  turned  her  magnificent  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  he  saw  their  hard, 
defiant  expression,  even  through  the  dusk  of  the  summer's  evening. 

"  Tou  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  lecture,  if  that  is  what  you 
intend.  Better  go  back  to  your  wine  and  your  nap.  The  one  will  do 
you  more  good  than  the  other — and  me  also." 

"  What  you  mean  by  wine  and  nap  I  do  not  understand.  To  wine  I 
have  never  been  addicted,  as  you  know,  and  if  I  have  now  and  then 
fallen  into  a  dose  after  dinner,  my  hard  day's  work  in  the  City  may 
excuse  it,  for  my  mind  and  brain  are  there  always  in  exercise;  but  it  has 
happened  rarely.     These  inuendoes  fall  harmless,  Lady  Adela." 

She  hummed  a  merry  tune. 
.    "  Adela,  listen  to  me,"  he  interrupted,  somewhat  peremptorily.  "  Your 
behaviour  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  you  must  alter  it." 

"  So  you  have  told  me  ever  since  we  were  married,  all  the  four  years 
and  the  odd  months,'9  she  said,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  Of  your  behaviour  to  me  I  have  told  you  so  repeatedly  and  uselessly 
that  I  have  now  dropped  the  subject  for  ever.  What  I  would  now  speak 
of  is  your  behaviour  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  world  is  already  beginning 
to  notice  it,  and,  Lady  Adela,  what  is  objectionable  in  it  shall  be  dis- 
continued." 

"  Charley,"  she  uttered,  in  a  most  excited  tone,  turning  towards  her 
right  hand,  on  which  the  young  man  mentioned  had  stood — "  Charley, 

do  you  hear  him?    He  would  insinuate Where  is  he?    I  thought 

he  was  here." 

"  Had  he  been  here  I  should  not  have  spoken,"  was  Mr.  Grubb's  reply, 
biting  his  lip  with  deep  vexation. 

"Isyoxxrrdle  now  going  to  be  that  of  a  jealous  husband?"  she  scorn- 
fully returned. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  You  have  striven,  with  unnecessary  endeavour, 
to  deaden  the  love  far  you  which  once  filled  my  heart :  if  that  love  has 
not  turned  to  gall  and  bitterness,  it  is  not  your  fault.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  not  enough  of  it  left  for  jealousy  to  disturb  me  like  a  fond  schoolboy. 
But  your  reputation  is,  in  a  degree,  in  my  keeping ;  my  honour  is  bound 
up  in  yours,  and  that  honour,  that  reputation,  shall  be  cared  for  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  caring  for  it,"  she  retorted ;  "your 
honour" — with  a  sneer  at  the  word — "is  perfectly  safe  in  my  keeping. 
I  am  not  going  to  lose  myself:  the  man  is  not  in  being  who  could 
bring  such  disgrace  upon  me.     You  are  out  of  your  senses." 

"That  it  is  really  safe  I  do  not  doubt,"  he  returned,  drawing  hiinself 
slightly  up.  "  Forgive  me,  Lady  Adela,  if  my  words  could  have  borne 
any  other  construction.  But  I  am  solicitous  that  it  should  be  so  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  reality.  Your  mother  spoke  to  me  to-day  about  Mr. 
Cleveland.  She  said  if  I  did  not  interfere  with  you  in  the  matter  she 
should." 

"Let my  mother  mind  her  own  affairs,"  said  Lady  Adela,  in.  a  resent- 
ful tone.  "  She  can  control  my  sisters,  those  who  are  left  to  her;  but 
when  I  married  I  emancipated  myself  from  it.  Pray,  where  did  you  too 
her?  Has  it  come  to  secret  meetings,  in  which  my  conduct  is  dis- 
cussed?" 

"  She  came  to  me  in  the  City,  bat  upon  other  business.    I  pass  over 
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your  insinuation,  Lady  Adela:  it  it  unworthy  of  your  mother  and  of 
myself," 

"  And  so  yon  got  up  a  nice  little  mare's-nest  between  you,  that  I  was 
too  intimate  with  Charley  Cleveland  !  and  was  to  be  snubbed  for  it, 
like  a  child " 

*c  That  you  were  too  free  with  him,  Lady  Adela,"  oometed  her  hus- 
band ;  "  that  your  manners  with  him,  chiefly  in  this  your  own  house, 
were  not  tempered  with  sufficient  reserve.  She  said  the  world  was 
already  coupling  your  names  together." 

"  And  what  did  yon  say?"  sneered  Lady  Adela. 

"  I  said  nothing,  he  replied,,  a  sort  of  sadness  in  his  tone.  u  I  cmdd 
ha*e  said  that  the  subject  had  long  been  to  see  a  source  of  annoyance : 
I  could  have  added  mat  I  had  refrained  from  ramonstaranoe,  tor  that 
lemonstmnce  from  me  to  my  wife  had  ever  been  worse  man  useless," 

"  That's  true  enough,  sic     Then  why  attempt  it  now  ?" 

"For  your  own  sake.  And  in  years  to  come,  when  time  shall  have 
brought  to  yon  sense  and  feeling,  you  will  thank  me  for  being  more  care- 
ful of  your  fair  fame  than  you  seem  inclined  to  be  yourseUl  I  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  Lady  Adam;  let  the  hint  I  have  given  yon 
avail     Be  more  circumspect  in  your  manners  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 

"And  then Well?" 

"I  shall  not  be  ceiled  upon  to  interpose  my  authority.  It  would  be 
against  my  inclination  and  his  interests." 

"  Your  authority!"  she  scornfully  uttered.  "Do  you  really  dunk  I 
should  alter  my  conduct  for  any  authority  of  youm?     You  must—" 

"Lady  Gxaee  Cheoevia,"  interrupted  a  servant,  throwing  open  the 
door. 

A  quiet-looking  person  entered ;  quiet  in  dress,  quiet  in  manner ;  very 
thin,  rather  withered,  with  two  sharp  lines  on  her  brow,  and  her  yean 
4>ver  thirty.     It  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Lady  Adela. 

"I  took  the  chance  of  finding  you  at  home,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  and 
Harriet  are  gone  to  the  Dowager  Gust's.  Are  you  going  out,  Mr. 
Gmbb?" 

"  To  the  club,  for  half  an  hour,  Grace.  You  will  stay  with  Lady 
Adela."  "Grace,"  to  his  sister-in-law;  "Lady  Adda,"  to  his  wife: 
what  did  that  tell? 

"  One  never  knows  what  to  do  on  these  dull  Friday  evenings,"  began 
Lady  Grace,  as  Mr.  Grubb  left  the  room.     "  No  opera,  no—-" 

"  Pray  are  you  a  party  to  thai  conspiracy  between  my  mother  and 
him?"  unceremoniously  interposed  Lady  Adela,  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  towards  the  door  by  which  her  husband  had  disappeared,  to 
indicate  whom  she  meant  by  "  him;"  and  the  words  were  the  first  she 
had  condescended  to  utter  to  her  sister  since  her  entrance. 

"  Conspiracy  ?  I  don't  know  of  any,"  answered  Lady  Grace,  care* 
lessly.     '^  I  do foel  so  eitna^eVfi  this  evening!" 

"  Had  you  come  in  a  few  minutes  before,  yon  would  have  found  him 
holding  forth  about  Charley  devjehmd.  And  he  said  my  mother  went 
to  him  in  the  City  to-day  to  put  him  up  to  it."  . 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  about  Charley  Cleveland,  I  was  going  to  fell  yon 
of  it  myself.   .  You  are  getting  quite  absurd  with  him,  Adela.    Or  he  is 
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about  yon.  It  was  said  at  Brookes's,  the  other  day,  that  ho  was  going 
mad  for  Lady  Adela  Grubb." 

Ledy  Adela  laughed.     «  Who  said  it,  Graeie?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  a  lot  of  them  were  together.  Foster,  and  Cost, 
and  Lord  Deerhum,  and  Booby  Charteries,  and  others.  It  seems,  Cleve- 
land was  a  little  overcome  the  previous  evening.     He  had  been  dining 

with  some  of  the  Guards,  very  freely,  and  afterwards  they  went  to r- 

I  forget-^-bat  some  place  where  young  men  do  go  to  of  an  evening,  and 
Charley  finished  himself  up  with  brandy  and  cigars;  and  then  he 
managed  to  hiccup  out,  that  the  only  angel,  living  upon  earth,  was  Lady 
Adela  Grubb." 

"  And  that's  all!"  she  said,  contemptuously.     "I  told  him  it  was  a 


"  No,  it  is  not  all,"  quickly  answered  Lady  Grace.  "  It  might  be  all, 
if  it  Wave  net  for  your  lolly.  I  have  seen  him  hold  your  hand  in  his;  I 
have  seen  him  kiss  it ;  I  have  seen  him  bend  forward  and  whisper  to  you 
tiM  his  hair  has  touched  and  mingled  with  yours.    It  is  very  bad,  Adela." 

"  It  is  very  amusing,  and  serves  to  pass  away  the  time,  retorted  Lady 
Adela.     "  That  is  all  I  care  or  know  about  it* 

"  He  said  something  to  the  effect  that  you  were  more  his  than  your 
husband*! — your  affections,  I  mean,  of  course,*  hastily  added  Lady  Grace. 
"  Such  assertions  do  not  sound  well  to  sober  people. 

"  So  they  are,*  boldly  replied  Lady  Adela,  "  I  like  Charley  Cleveland 
better,  I  thinly  than  I  like  anybody ;  but  if  you,  and  your  sober  people, 
think  I  have  any  wrong  love  for  hun,  you  err  woefully.  Grace,  all  this 
is  waste  of  talk.  I  shall  never  lose  myself  for  him  or  for  any  one  else: 
I  have  just  told  kirn  so." 

"Pleasant!  the  necessity  for  such  an  assertion  to  one's  lord  and 
Boaster !    Adela,  you  must  try  yours  grievously.* 

"He's  used  to  It." 

"  You  provoking  woman !  You'll  never  go  to  heaven,  I  should  say,  if 
it  is  only  liar  your  treatment  of  your  husband.  You  swore  to  love  and 
iiooour  him :  how  do  you  fulfil  it  ?" 

" 1  heard  the  other  day  you  had  turned  Methodist ;  Bessy  Cust  came 
in  and  said  it.  I  am  sorry  I  contradicted  it,"  cried  the  provoking  Lady 
Adela. 

"  Why  it  must  be  daggers  to  him  to  see  you  and  Cleveland  together," 
continued  the  elder  sister,  unheeding  the  insinuation  against  herself, 
"especially  if  Cleveland  is  so  unguarded  before  Mr.  Grubb  as  he  has 
been  hefose  me." 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  not.  And  I  never  yet  knew  him  so  before  any  one. 
I  think  you  must  have  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  Grade,  Very 
honourable  of  you/* 

"  No,  it  was  the  evening  I  was  here  when  I  had  that  had  headache, 
and  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  covered  up.  You  two  may  have  thought  me 
asleep." 

"I'm  sure  I  did  not  trouble  to  think  about  it,"  answered  Lady  Adela, 
indifferently.  "  It  was  quite  the  same  to  me,  whether  you  were  fast  and 
snaring,  or  wide  awake  with  your  eyes  open.  I  was  doing  no  harm,  nor 
Charley  either." 

"  Urn  1"  said  Lady  Grace,  "  that  is  according  to  onefe  own  notions  of 
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'harm.'    I  don't  admire  deep  flirting  for  married  women  myself:  it 
wean  an  unseemly  appearance." 

"  As  the  holy  state  is  a  barred  one  to  you,  you  are  not  a  competent 
judge,"  ill-naturedly  rejoined  Lady  Adela.  "  If  you  never  flirt  worse  with 
anybody  than  Charley  Cleveland  does  with  me,  you  won't  hurt." 

.  "  I  saw  enough  that  night  to  learn  that  he  loves  you,  and  passionately 
too." 

"  That's  his  look  out  I  am  not  likely  to  love  him.  And  you  may 
also  have  seen,  while  you  were  taking  your  observations,  that  he  did  not 
address  to  me  a  word  improper  for  a  married  woman  to  hear.  He  never 
has.     I  affirm  it" 

"  Adela,  don't  run  on  so,  your  excitement  carries  you  away.  And  I 
think  you  take  a  wrong  view  of  things.  If  it  is  not  improper  for  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  listen  to  love  vows        " 

"  He  never  has  offered  such — dared  to  offer  such,"  interrupted  Lady 
Adela.     "  Don't  I  tell  it  you  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  he  looked  them,  then.  I  am  astonished  Mr.  Grubb  has 
put  up  with  it  so  long." 

"Put  up  with  what  ?"  fired  Lady  Adela.  "  There  has  been  nothing  to 
put  up  with.     And  even  he  is  not  fool  enough  to—" 

"  Oh,  Adela,"  interposed  Lady  Grace,  "  your  husband  is  no  fool.  He 
is  generous,  noble,  intellectual;  appreciated  by  all  but  you.  It  is  a  most 
lamentable  thing  that  your  child  died :  had  it  lived,  it  might  have  knit 
you  more  closely  together.     Or  that  you  have  not  another." 

A  crimson  flush  rose  to  Lady  Adela's  features.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  child  of  to." 

"  What  made  you  take  this  aversion  to  him  ?"  wonderingly  inquired 
Lady  Grace. 

"  /  persuaded  myself  into  it  I  was  resentful  against  you  all  for 
forcing  him  upon  me,  so  I  thought  I  would  visit  it  on  him.  I  steeled  my 
heart  against  him,  and  years  have  ripened  it" 

"  Well,  however  it  may  be,  you  must  give  up  this  nonsense  with 
Charles  Cleveland.  There  can  be  no  objection,  as  you  say  you  do  not 
care  for  him." 

"  Incorrect,  Lady  Grace.  I  said  I  did  care  for  him,  and  enjoy  his 
friendship  amazingly.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  did  not  love  him,  and 
never  shall." 

"  Call  it  flirtation,  don't  call  it  friendship,"  wrathfully  retorted  Lady 
Grace.  "  And  he  must  be  as  devoid  of  brains  as  a  calf,  to  attach  himself 
to  a  married  woman.  What  can  he  expect  by  it  ?  You  must  give  him 
up,  Adela.  How  differently  from  you  Mary  and  Frances  act  since  they 
were  married !" 

"  Must !  That  is  a  word  I  do  not  understand.  Neither  you  nor  Mr. 
Grubb  will  make  me  break  with  Charles  Cleveland.  I  shall  go  into  it  all 
the  more  to  spite  you." 

"  If  I  were  Mr.  Grubb  I  should  beat  you,  Adela." 

"  If !"  scornfully  echoed  Lady  Adela.  "  If  you  were  Mr.  Grubb,  you 
would  do  as  he  does.  Why,  Gracie,  girl,  he  loves  me  still  for  all  his  as- 
sumed indifference.  Do  you  think  there  are  never  moments  between  us 
when  he  betrays  it?  What  made  him  raise  the  fuss  about  Charley  Cleve- 
land, just  now,  but  jealousy  ?" 
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"  It  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  have  one's  married  sister's  name  coupled 
up  with  a  flirtation,"  crumbled  Lady  Grace.  "The  Reverend  Dr. 
Short— -heaven  knows  now  it  came  to  his  ears — hinted  at  it  to-day, 
and " 

"  There  it  is  !"  shouted  Lady.  Adela,  in  glee,  "  the  murder's  out !  So 
it  is  you  who  have  been  putting  mamma  up  to  complain  to  Mr.  Grubb ! 
Tou  are  casting  your  eye  at  that  sanctimonious  Dr.  Short,  and  you  fear 
he  wjra't  cast  his  to  you  if  he  hears  you  have  got  a  naughty  sister  given 
to  flirting.     Oh,  Gracie!" 

"  Tou  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong.  Dr.  Short  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Greatiands." 

"  Well,  there's  something  of  the  sort  in  the  wind,  I  know.  If  it's  not 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Short,  it's  the  Reverend  Dr.  Long ;  so  don't  rout. 
Grade.'; 

Dancing  across  the  room,  Lady  Adela  rang  the  bell.  "  My  carriage," 
she  said  to  the  servant. 

"  It  has  been  waiting  some  time,  my  lady." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace,  surprised. 

-  To  Lady  Sanetfs." 

"  To  Lady  Sanely's !"  echoed  the  elder  sister.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Your  husband  did  not  know  you  were  going  there  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  tell  him  what  my  engagements  are  ?  What  next, 
I  wonder?" 

"  Oh,  Adela !"  uttered  Lady  Grace,  rising  from  her  seat — and  there  was 
a  piercing  sound  of  grief  in  her  tone,  deeper  than  any  which  had  charac- 
terised it  throughout  the  interview — "  do  not  say  you  are  going  there  I 
There  has  been  another  rumour  rife  about  you;  worse  than  that  half 
nonsensical  one  about  Charles  Cleveland;  one  likely  to  have  a  far 
graver  effect  on  your  welfare  and  happiness." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  repeated  Lady  Adela;  but  there  was  a  hesita- 
ting consciousness  betrayed  m  her  tone,  in  spite  of  its  display  of  haughti- 
ness, which  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  her  sister.  "  I  think  you  are  all 
beside  yourselves  to-day !" 

"  It  is  said,  Adela — I  have  heard  it  through  papa,  but  we  have  not  yet 
told  your  mother— it  is  rumoured  that  you  have  become  addicted  to  a-* 
vice — which — oh,  forgive  me,  Adela !  do  not  seek  to  break  from  me. 
You  shall  not  go  till  you  have  answered  me.     Is  it  so  P" 

The  rich  colour  in  Lady  Adela's  cheeks  had  died  into  paleness,  her 
eyes  could  not  look  her  sister  full  in  the  face,  and  her  voice  quivered 
aa  she  faltered  forth,  "  Vice  ?" 

"  That  of  the  gaming-table,"  uttered  Lady  Grace,  her  own  voice  un- 
steady from  her  deep  emotion.  "  Oh  my  poor  sister,  go  not  forth  to 
Lady  Sanely's  this  night!  Break  through  this  dreadful  chain  at  once, 
without  a  moment's  delay." 

She  flung  Lady  Grace's  arm  from  her,  and  moved  forward  with  an 
impatient  gesture  of  passion.  They  were  near  a  table,  and  her  own 
hand,  or  that  of  Lady  Grace,  neither  well  knew  which,  caught  in  a 
beautiful  inkstand,  and  turned  it  over.  The  ink  was  scattered  on  to  the 
light  carpet,  an  ugly,  dark  blotch. 

What  cared  Lady  Adela  ?  If  the  costly  carpet  was  spoiled,  his  money 
might  purchase  another.     She  moved  on  to  her  dressing-room,  suffered 
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her  maid  to  enrobe  her  in  her  evening  mantle,  and  then  swept  down  to 
her  carriage,  leaving  Lady  Grace  unnoticed  where  she  was. 

It  might  haw  been  a  happy  union  had  the  bride  so  willed  it  For 
Mr.  Grubb— ugly  as  was  his  name — was  a  kind,  lovable  man,  possess 
ing  sense  and  intellect,  one  of  our  merchant-princes.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  Earl  of  Oakton — a  rained  peer,  reined  by  his  own  reckless  ex- 
travagance, who  had  been  propped  up  for  years  by  the  liberality  ef  Mr. 
Grabb— he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  earl's  daughters,  and 
had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  youngest,  the  Lady  Adela.  He  pro- 
posed for  her,  generosity  and  good  feeling  prompting  the  most  liberal 
offers  with  regard  to  settlements.  The  earl  and  countess  accepted  the 
proposal  for  her;  her  sisters,  four  of  them,  and  all  then  unmarried,  urged 
it.  Lady  Adela  resented  it :  not  that  she  cared  for  any  one  else,  for  her 
lore  had  been  wasted  upon  one,  who  had  afterwards  married  another,  and 
Henceforth  all  were  alike  indifferent.  But  Lady  Adela  Chenevix  was  of 
haughty  lineage,  had  been  trained  in  haughty  ambition,  and  possessed  a 
haughty  heart,  and  to  descend  to  become  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  or,  as 
she  called  it,  a  tradesman,  was  to  that  heart  as  wormwood.  Yet  in 
wealth  the  match  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in  age  they  were  not 
unsuitable,  he  thirty,  she  nearly  twenty-two,  he  was,  moreofer,  a  hand- 
some man,  a  man  of  imposing  presence.  She  gave  an  ungracious  con- 
sent, and  they  were  married ;  bat  she  did  not  seek  to  conceal  her  con- 
tempt for  him,  displaying  it  even  on  the  wedding-day.  But  what  a  lore 
was  his!  As  he  sat  by  her,  in  the  bridal  chariot,  his  heart  almost 
bursting  with  the  cruel  words  she  east  to  faun  as  she  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  hie  side,  even  jerking  her  silk  dress  towards  her  that  it 
should  not  touch  him  in  contact,  and,  turning  her  fees  to  the  window, 
fixed  her  attention  en  the  objects  they  whirled  by,  he  made  a  silent 
resolve,  a  prayerful  resolve,  that  his  conduct  to  her  should  not  be  regu- 
lated by  hers  to  him ;  that  he  would  strive,  untiringly,  unwaveringly,  to 
win  her  love  to  him ;  that  no  mother,  seeking  to  win  back  a  rebellious 
child,  should  be  more  silently  tender,  more  unresentrai  than  he  would  be 
to  her,  his  greatly-loved  wife.  "  Surely  I  shall  succeed,"  was  his  mental 
conclusion,  "  though  it  may  be  with  years."  He  little  knew  the  Lady 
Adela. 

A  child  was  born  to  them,  a  girl,  but  it  died  within  a  month  of  Ha 
birth;  and,  since  then,  no  other  had  followed  it.  Perhaps,  an  Lady 
Grace  Chenevix  remarked,  things  might  have  gone  on  more  happily 
with  them  had  they  possessed  that  tie  between  man  and  wife,  children* 

Lady  Mary  Chenevix,  one  of  the  sisters,  had  married  an  elderly  man, 
die  Honourable  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  widower  with  grown-up  children. 
Rather  puzzled  he  was  what  to  do  with  his  numerous  family,  especially 
when  his  new  wife  came  home,  for  he  would  have  liked  to  make  a  clear 
coast  for  her,  so  far  as  was  practicable.  He  talked  over  Mr.  Grubb,  and 
got  one  of  them  taken  by.  him  into  his  counting-house ;  the  merchant,  in 
his  generosity,  offering  the  young  man  a  home  in  his  own  house  during 
the  frequent  absence  from  town  of  his  father  and  Lady  Mary*  Charles 
Cleveland  was  a  general  favourite.  Good-hearted,  inoffensive,  by  no 
means  bad-looking,  very  gentlemanlike,  a  rattling,  agreeable  companion, 
and  rather  addicted  to  expensive  habits — as  what  young  man,  in  his  class 
of  society,  is  not,  especially  when,  hke  him,  they  have  got  nothing  to* 
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spend?  When  he  first  became  an  inmate  of  Lady  Adda's  home,  she 
took  to  him  wonderfully.  It  happened  that  she  had  never  seen  him, 
had  pictured  him  a  sort  of  eoantry  spooney,  and  his  popular  quaMties 
agreeably  snrprised  her.  She  rather  made  a  boast  of  liking  him, 
patronising  him,  when  Mr.  Grubb  was  present*  And  why?  Did  she 
really  eare  far,  did  she  love  Charles  Cleveland  ?  No:  but  ne  was  of  her 
own  order;  he  a  patrician,  her  despised  husband  a  plebeian ;  and  die 
wished  to  make  the  latter,  feel  that  she  remembered  the  distinction 
always  and  practically.  Besides,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Grubb  was  pained  by 
her  familiar  manner  of  treating  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  for  that  very  reason 
she  the  mora  delighted  in  h.  And  so  the  time  had  gone  on,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Lady  Adela  had  grown  into  terms  of  the  most  confi* 
dential  intercourse-- -in  short,  as  Lady  Grace  expressed  it,  into  a  deep 
flirtation. 

Something  wosse,  on  his  part  For  while  she  cared  not  for  him, 
beyond  the  passing  amusement  of  the  moment,  would  not  have  given  to 
him  a  regretful  thought  had  he  suddenly  been  removed  from  her  sight 
for  ever,  no  had  grown  to  love  her  to  idolatry.  It  is  a  strong  expression, 
but  in  tins  ease  iusthiaUe.  Almost  as  the  sun  is  to  the  world,  bringing 
light  and  heat,  life  to  the  flowers,  fulness  to  the  corn,  so  had  Lady  Adela 
become  to  him»  In  her  presence  he  could  alone  be  said  to  nve ;  his 
heart  then  was  at  rest,  feeding  on  its  own  fulness  of  happiness,  and  there 
he  could  thankfully  have  lived  and  died,  and  never  asked  for  change  : 
when  obliged  to  be  absent  from  her,  a  miserable  void  was  in  his  breast, 
a  feverish  yearning  for  the  hoar  that  should  brimj  him  to  her  again. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  not  healthy  in  his  principles  for 
him  to  have  become  attached,  in  this  senseless  manner,  to  a  married 
woman :  his  feelings  ought  surely  to  have  been  better  under  his  own 
control.  Could,  the  fash  have  lam  with  Lady  Adela  ?  Most  undoubt- 
edly. She,  not  casting  a  thought  to  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  his 
heart,  and  secure  in  her  own  iasmTerence,  purposely  threw  out  the  bait 
of  her  beauty  and  her  manifold  attractions,  and  so  led  him  on  to  love — a 
love  as  true  and  impassioned  as  was  ever  felt  by  man.  What  did  he 
promise  himself  by  it  ?  He  did  not  know.  Now  and  then  a  wild  vision 
would  cross  his  brain,  quickening  his  pulses,  heating  his  life-blood,  of 
Lady  Adela  a  widow,  and  he  in  a  position  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  as 
to  cherishing,  with  regard  to  her,  any  dishonourable  thought,  any  de- 

ding  hope,  that  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a  love  as  Charles  Clove- 
's.  What  she  said  to  Lady  Grace  was  correct— that  he  had  never 
addressed  to  her  a  disloyal  word.  No,  for  he  thought  of  her  as  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful ;  but  to  avoid  betraying  unintentionally  his  deep 
love  for  her,  was  beyond  his  power.  And  Lady  Adela,  to  give  her  her 
due,  was  not  likely  to  encourage  him  to  more. 

But  how  did  this  work,  with  time,  so  far  as  the  two  were  concerned? 
Whilst  Charles  Cleveland  was  living  on,  in  Ins  fool's  paradise,  content 
could  he  have  lived  on  in  it  for  ever,  Lady  Adela  found  the  whole  a^£^ 
grow  very  monotonous.     She  required  excitement.     She  had  no  healthy 
pursuits,  whence  to  draw  daily  satisfaction.     No  home   (*«  F*t^Z. 
would  better  express  it  by  the  word  nUnage)  to  keep  up  and  <K?*rr^% 
for ;  the  hand  of  wealth  was  at  work,  and  all  was  provided  **  J**Z  ^ 
satiety ;  kshe  had  no  children  to  train  and  love ;   she  had  no  hnwand 
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whom  it  was  a  delight  to  her  to  please  and  cherish :  worse  than  all,  she 
had  (let  us  say  a*  yet)  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  higher  Being,  for 
time  and  talents  wasted.  We  are  apt  to  say  to  a  youth,  "  If  you  do  not 
occupy  yourself  in  what  you  ought,  you  will  be  in  mischief:"  the  axiom 
had  been  recently  exemplified  by  Lady  Adela.  Chance  had  thrown 
her  into  the  society  of  the  Countess  of  Sanely,  and  this  lady,  whose  repu- 
tation for  play  was  well  known,  drew  Lady  Adela  into  the  same  meshes. 
It  soon  became  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life,  and  the  world  began  to 
talk  of  it 

Lady  Grace  Chenevix,  thus  unceremoniously  left  in  her  sister's  draw- 
ing-room, rang  the  bell.  It  was  to  tell  them  to  do  up  the  ink.  The 
carriage  was  not  coming  for  her  till  eleven  o'clock,  before  it  fetched  her 
mother  and  sister  from  Lady  Cust's,  and  it  was  now  but  half-past  ten. 
Hers  were  not  very  pleasant  thoughts  with  which  to  get  through  the 
solitary  half  hour,  Before  it  was  over,  Mr.  Grubb  came  in.  Seeing 
Lady  Grace  alone,  he  inquired  after  his  wife. 

"  She  is  just  gone  out     To  Lady  Sanely's." 

"  Who  are  these  Sanelys,  Grace?"  he  inquired.  "  Adela  is  for  ever 
there  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  passes  four  or  five  nights  a  week 
there." 

"  What  time  does  she  return?"  was  the  laconic  response. 

"  At  all  hours.     Often  very  late." 

Lady  Grace  sat  communing  with  herself.  Should  she  impart  this 
matter  of  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Grubb,  or  should  she  be  silent,  and  let  things 
take  their  chance  ?  Which  course .  would  be  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  Adela  ?  for  she  was  indeed  most  anxious  for  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  at  his  noble  countenance,  betraying  commanding  sense 
and  intellect — surely  to  impart  it  to  such  a  man  was  to  make  a  confidant 
of  one  able  and  willing  to  do  for  her  sister  all  that  could  be  done.  And 
her  resolution  was  taken. 

"  Mr.  Grubb,"  she  said,  her  voice  somewhat  unsteady,  "  Adela  is  your 
wife  and  my  sister ;  we  have  both,  therefore,  her  true  welfare  at  heart 
I  have  been  deliberating,  these  few  minutes,  since  you  came  in,  whether 
I  ought  not  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject,  which— which — gives  me  un- 
easiness, and  I  believe  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  Stay,  Grace,"  he  interrupted.  "  If  it  is— about — Cleveland,  I 
would  rather  not  enter  upon  it  Lady  Oakton  spoke  to  me  to-day,  and 
I  have  given  a  hint  to  Adela." 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that  She  goes  on  in  a  silly  way  with  him,  but 
there's  no  harm  in  it,  only  thoughtlessness.  I  am  sure  of  it,  Mr. 
Grubb." 

He  had  taken  to  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  It  is  of  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Sanely  that  I  would  speak  ;  these 
frequent  visits  there.     Do  you  know  what  they  say  P" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  assuming  great  indifference,  his  thoughts  apparently 
directed  to  placing  his  feet  on  one  particular  portion  of  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet,  and  to  nothing  else. 

"  They  say— they  do  say" — Lady  Grace  faltered  and  hesitated,  for  the 
question  had  flashed  across  her,  was  she  doing  right?  But  she  bad 
entered  on  it,  and  must  continue. 

"  Say  what  ?"  said  Mr.  Grubb,  carelessly. 
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"  That  play,  to  an  incredible  extent,  is  carried  on  there.  And  that 
Adela  has  been  induced  to  join  in  it." 

His  assumed  indifference  was  forgotten  now,  and  the  carpet  might 
have  been  patternless  for  all  he  knew  of  it.  He  had  stopped  right  under 
the  chandelier,  its  flood  of  light  illumining  his  countenance  as  he  looked 
long  and  hard  at  Lady  Grace,  like  one  in  a  maze. 

Much  that  had  been  inexplicable  in  his  wife's  conduct  for  some  time 
past  was  rendered  clear  now.  Her  feverish  restlessness  on  the  evenings 
she  was  going  to  Lady  Sanely's;  her  coming  home  at  all  hours  jaded,  sick, 
out  of  spirits,  yet  unable  to  sleep ;  her  extraordinary  demands  for  money, 
latterly  to  an  extent  which  had  puzzled  and  almost  terrified  him.  But 
he  had  never  yet  refused  it  to  her. 

"  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  somehow,"  said  Lady  Grace. 

"It  must,"  answered  the  merchant,  resuming  his  walk,  and  drawing  a 
deep  breath.     "  What's  all  this  wet  on  the  carpet  ?" 

"  An  accident  this  evening.  Some  ink  was  thrown  down.  My  fault, 
I  believe.  At  any  cost,  any  sacrifice,"  continued  Lady  Grace.  "  If  it 
gets  firm  hold  of  Adela,  there  is  nothing  but  unhappiness  and  ruin  before 

"Any  cost,  any  sacrifice  that  I  can  make,"  repeated  Mr.  Grubb. 
41  But  what  ?  She  will  listen  to  no  remonstrance  from  me.  Ton  know 
that,  Grace." 

M,You  must — stop  the  supplies,"  suggested  Lady  Grace,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  confidential  whisper.     "  Has  she  had  much  of  late  ?" 

"  Yes,"  shortly  answered  the  merchant 

"More  than  her  allowance?  Perhaps  not  though,  as  that  is  so 
liberal." 

."  Her  allowance !"  half  laughed  the  husband,  not  a  happy  laugh.  "  It 
has  been,  to  what  she  has  drawn  of  me,  as  a  silver  coin  in  a  purse  of 
gold." 

Lady  Grace  clasped  her  hands.  "  Then  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose  if  she  is  to  be  saved.  For  they  say  that  this  insinuating  vice  gains 
upon  one,  like  the  eating  of  opium ;  that  a  confirmed  gamester  cannot 
relinquish  it." 

"  Your  carriage,  my  lady,"'  said  the  butler,  entering  the  room.  And 
Lady  Grace  rose,  and  threw  on  her  mantle,  which  had  been  lying  on  a 
chair  since  she  entered. 

"Must  you  go,  Grace  ?    It  is  scarcely  eleven." 

"  Yes.  If  mamma  does  not  have  the  carriage  to  the  minute  she  won't 
cease  scolding  for  days,  and  it  must  take  me  home  first  Dear  Mr. 
Grubb,  turn  this  over  in  your  mind,"  she  whispered,  "  and  see  what  you 
can  do.     Use  your  influence  with  her,  and  be  firm." 

"My  influence,  did  you  say?"  And  there  was  a  biting  sarcasm  in 
his  tone,  mingled  with  a  grief  painful  to  hear.  "  What  has  my  influence 
with  her  ever  been,  Grace  ?" 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  she  cried,  wringing  his  hand,  and  turning  from  him 
down  the  stairs,  that  he  might  not  see  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 
Tears  of  sympathy  with  his  wrongs,  and  partly,  perhaps,  of  regret :  for 
she  was  thinking  of  that  curious  misapprehension,  years  ago,  when  she 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  herself  who  was  bis  chosen  bride.    "  / 
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would  not  have  treated  him  so,™  she  murmured,  withaswelling  heart  "  I 
would  have  made  his  life  a  happy  one  as  he  deserves.* 

He  gained  upon  her  fast  steps,  and,  drawing  her  arm  with  in  his,  led  her 
across  the  hall.  After  she  was  seated,  he  leaned  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  her. 

"Dear  Mr.  Grubb,"  she  whispered,  "do  not  let  what  I  have  been 
obliged  to  say  render  yon  harsh  with  poor  Adela.  Different  days  may 
be  in  store  for  yon  bath :  she  may  yet  be  the  mother  of  your  children, 
when  happiness  in  each  other  might  sorely  follow.  Do  not  be  unkind  to 
her." 

"  Unkind  to  Adela !    No,  Graoe.    Separation  rather  than  unkind- 


He  drew  his  hand  from  that  of  Lady  Grace.  "  Home,"  he  said  to  the 
servants,  and  the  carriage  drore  off,  and  he  went  up-stairs  again.  It  was 
two  o'clock  when  Lady  Adela  returned.  He  was  sitting  up  for  her,  but 
Bhe  did  not  address  herself  to  him.  Complaining  of  thirst,  she  drank  off 
two  tumblers  of  weak  sherry-end-water,  and  went  up  to  bed.  Mr. 
Grubb  followed,  but  there  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night  He  scarcely 
knew  how  to  act,  or  how  he  should  open  the  matter  to  her.  She  herself 
afforded  him  a  *Pt*fy  opportunity. 

He  was  seated  at  his  solitary  breakfast,  when  a  message  was  delivered 
him  from  Lady  Adela,  that  she  wished  to  see  him  before  he  left  for  the 
City.  Master  Charley  Cleveland,  who  was  usually  his  breakfast  com- 
panion, had  not  made  his  appearance  at  home  since  the  previous  night. 

"  Where  is  your  lady  ?"  he  said  to  the  maid. 

"  In  her  dressing-room,  sir/9 

He  went  up  to  it.  How  very  lovely  she  looked,  sitting  there  at  her 
coffee,  in  her  embroidered  white  dress  and  its  pink  ribbons,  and  the 
delicate  lace  cap,  shading  her  sweet  features.  That  she  had  risen  thus 
early  to  get  money  from  him,  the  merchant  knew  before  she  asked  for  it. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Lady  Adela." 

"  I  want  some  money,49  she  said. 

u  It  must  be  quite  impossible,"  responded  Mr.  Grubb.  "  You  had  two 
hundred,  three  days  ago." 

"  I  must  have  two  hundred  more  this  morning.     I  must" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  are  doing  with  all  this  money?  It  has  much 
puzzled  me." 

"  Oh — making  a  purse  for  myself,'1  she  answered,  flippantly. 

"  You  can  trust  to  me  to  do  that  for  you.  I  cannot  continue  to  supply 
you,  Lady  Adela." 

"  But  I  must  have  it,"  she  retorted,  raising  her  tone.     "  I  will." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  calmly,  but  with  firm  resolution  in  his  tone.  "  I 
shall  give  you  no  more  till  your  allowance  is  due." 

She  looked  up  furiously :  how  could  such  an  expression  be  suffered  to 
spoil  that  lovely  face?  "  What  do  you  think  I  married  you  for?"  she 
contemptuously  cried,  "  To  be  called  by  the  odious  name  of  Grubb — to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  tradesman's  wife  ?  No !  they  promised  me  I  should 
have  unlimited  command  of  money,  and  I  will  have  it" 

"  You  have  had  unlimited  command,"  he  observed,  and  there  was  no 
irritation  suffered  in  his  tone,  whatever  may  have  been  his  inward  pain. 
"  It  is  for  your  own  sake  I  discontinue  supplying  it" 
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"You  are  intelligible !"  she  scornfully  uttered. 

"  All  that  you  can  want  shall  be  yours,  Adela.  Purchase  what  you 
like,  order  what  you  like ;  I  will  pay  the  bills  without  a  murmur.  But 
I  will  net  give  you  money  to  watte,  at  you  have  latterly  watted  it  at 
Lady  Sanely?*" 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  pale  with  anger.  "  First  Charles  Cleveland, 
then  Lady  Sanely :  what  else  ?  How  dare  you  presume  to  interfere  with 
my  pursuits  ?" 

"  I  should  ill  be  fulfilling  my  duty  to  you,  or  my  lore  either,  Adela,. 
what  is  left  of  it,  if  I  did  not  interfere." 

tf  I  will  not  listen,  Mr.  Grubb:  ifyou  attempt  a  lecture,  as  you  did 
last  night,  I  will  leave  the  room.     Write  me  a  cheque  for  the  money." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  repeat  my  refusal.  Until  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  new  liking  for  plat  has  left  you,  you  should 
draw  my  blood  from  me,  sooner  than  money  to  pursue  it  But  remember, 
Adela,"  he  impressively  added,  u  that  I  say  this  in  all  kindness.'* 

She  looked  at  him,  her  throat  working,  and  her  breath  coming  short 
with  passion. 

"  Anything  more,  Lady  Adela,  for  I  am  late." 

There  was  no  answer  in  words,  but  she  suddenly  raised  the  cup,  which 
was  half  full  of  coffee,  and  flung  it  at  him.  It  struck  him  on  the  chin, 
the  coffee  falling  over  his  clothes. 

It  was  a  moment  of  embarrassment,  even  for  him.  He  looked  stead- 
fastly at  her,  with  calm  sorrow,  and  then  quitted  the  room.  While  Lady 
Adela,  in  the  reaction  of  her  inexcusable  passion,  sank  back  in  her  chair 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

She  heard  him  in  his  dressing-room,  changing  his  clothes,  and,  after  a 
while,  started  up  to  follow  him,  determined  to  have  another  battle  for 
the  money.  But  his  movements  had  been  rapid,  and  he  was  gone.  He 
had  put  out  of  sight  the  stained  things  he  had  taken  off,  all  traces  of 
them.  Was  she  not  sensible  even  of  this  ?  Bid  she  not  know  that  he 
was  thus  cautious  for  her  own  sake— that  no  scandal  might  be  given  to 
the  tongues  of  the  servants  ?  Not  she.  She  was  in  a  furious  state  of 
resentment  against  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  avowed.  Her  foot 
kicked  against  something  on  the  floor,  and  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It 
was  her  husband's  cheque-book,  which  he  must  have  unconsciously 
dropped  when  transferring  things  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

Was  it  a  demon  that  impelled  her  ?  that  whispered  to  her  of  a  way  to 
supply  the  money  she  wanted?  Once  only  a  momentary  hesitation 
crossed  her,  but  she  drove  it  away,  and  carried  the  cheques  to  her  writing- 
table,  and  used  one  of  them. 

She  drew  it  for  500/.,  a  heavy  sum,  and  she  boldly  signed  it  "Grubb 
and  Howard."  For  it  was  the  cheque-book  of  the  firm,  not  of  her 
husband's  private  account.  She  was  clever  at  drawing,  clever  at  imitating 
styles  of  writing — not  that  she  had  ever  thought  to  turn  her  talent  to  its 
present  use— and  the  signature,  when  finished,  looked  very  like  her 
husband's  own.  Then  she  carried  back  the  cheque-book,  and  laid  it  on 
the  floor  where  she  had  found  it. 

Not  many  minutes  after  all  this  was  accomplished,  she  was  going  down 
to  the  drawing-room  when  she  heard  Mr.  Cleveland  enter  the  house.  He 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  and  went  into  it  with  her. 
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"  Where  did  Mr.  Grubb  breakfast  this  morning?"  he  inquired,  after  a 
few  moments  spent  in  greeting,  Charley  devouring  her  with  his  eyes  all 
the  time* 

"  What  a  question !     He  breakfasted  at  home,  for  all  I  know." 

ift  Yes,  yes,  dear  Lady  Adela.  I  meant  in  which  room."  For  Mr. 
Grubb  sometimes  breakfasted  in  the  morning-room,  and  sometimes  in  a 
little  apartment  where  he  kept  his  papers. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  and  don  t  care,"  returned  Lady  Adela,  con- 
necting the  question  somehow,  in  her.  own  mind,  with  tne  present  of 
coffee  he  had  received.  "  His  breakfasting,  and  everything  else  that 
he  does,  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  me.     Why  do  you  ask?99 

"  Because  Mr.  Grubb  has  missed  his  cheque-book,  and  has  sent  me  for 
it     He  thinks  he  must  have  left  it  on  the  breakfast-table." 

"  Charley,"  she  said,  "I  was  just  wanting  you.  Will  you  do  me  a 
favour?" 

"I  will  do  everything  you  wish,"  he  answered,  his  tones  literally 
trembling  with  tenderness. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  bank  in  Lombard-street  and  get  a  cheque 
cashed.  Mr.  Grubb  gave  it  me  this  morning,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry  for 
the  money,  for  I  expect  people  here  every  minute  with  some  accounts. 
Take  a  cab  and  go  at  once.". 

"  I  will.     I  can  leave  the  cheque-book  in  the  City  on  ray  way." 

"  Nonsense,  don't  wait  to  find  the  cheque-book.  I  wul  hunt  it 
while  you  are  gone.  You  wiH  not  be  long,  and  I  tell  you  I  am 
impatience." 

Mr.  Cleveland  hesitated.  "  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  he  replied, 
dubiously.     "  Mr.  Grubb  is  waiting  for  the  cheque-book." 

"  Very  well,  Charles,"  she  returned,  in  a  resentful  tone,  as  if  she  felt 
deeply  hurt  "  If  you  like  Mr.  Grubb  better  than  you  do  me,  you 
will  oblige  him  first.  Why  you  would  be  there  and  back  in  a  twinkling." 

"  Dearest  Lady  Adela!    Like  Mr.  Grubb  better  than Well,  I 

will  do  it,  though  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  into  a  row.  Have  the  cheque- 
book ready,  that  I  may  not  lose  a  moment  when  I  get  back."  And 
Lady  Adela  nodded  assent 

"  A  confounded  row,  too,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  tore  down  the 
stairs,  and  into  a  cab  which  happened  to  be  passing ;  "  but  I  would  go 
through  a  whole  thunder-cloud  full,  for  her"  Charley  gave  a  concise 
word  to  the  driver,  and  away  dashed  the  cab  towards  Lombard-street,  at 
a  pace  which  terrified  all  the  children,  and  greatly  astonished  the  apple* 
stalls. 

He  was  back  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  paid  the  notes 
over  to  her.     "  Have  you  found  the  cheque-book  ?" 

"  I  declare  I  never  thought  about  it,"  was  Lady  Adela's  reply.  "But 
he  breakfasted  in  the  morning-room,  I  hear.  Perhaps  you  will  find  it 
there." 

He  rushed  down  to  the  morning-room,  which  was  on  the  ground- 
floor.  And  there,  on  the  table,  was  the  missing  cheque-book.  Oh 
wary  Lady  Adela  I 

She  followed  him  in.  "  Charley,"  she  whispered,  "  don't  say  you  have 
been  out  for  me — no  need  to  say  you  have  seen  me.  The  fact  is,  that 
precious  husband  of  mine  has  got  a  jealous  fit  upon  him,  and  last  night 
accused  me  of  talking  and  laughing  too  much  with  Mr.  Cleveland.     If 
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they  find  fault  that  you  have  been  long*,  make  an  excuse  that  you  were 
detained  on  business  of  your  own." 

He  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  But  a  red  vermilion  was  stealing  over 
his  face,  dyeing  it  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  his  heart's  pulses 
were  rising  high.  For  surely  in  that  last  speech  she  meant  to  imply 
that  she  loved  him.  And  Master  Charles  felt  his  brain  turn  round  as  it 
had  never  turned  before,  and  he  bent  that  flushed  face  down  upon  her 
hand,  and  left  on  it  an  impassioned  kiss,  by  way  of  adieu. 

Lady  Adela  was  ill  at  ease  that  day.  Reckless  as  she  was  to  her 
husband's  good  opinion,  she  could  not  help  being  dissatisfied  with  what 
she  had  done.  Not  that  she  much  feared  consequences,  but  she  would 
dislike  exposure.  Mr.  Howard's  names  as  well  as  her  husband's !  She 
lost  herself  in  a  reverie,  her  mind  running  from  one  point  to  another : 
was  such  a  case  ever  known  as  that  of  a  wife  being  brought  to  trial 

for "Whatever  possesses  me  to  dwell  upon  such  things?"  she 

mentally  uttered,  starting  up  in  anger  with  herself.     "  Rather  order  the 
carriage  and  go  and  pay  my  last  night's  losses." 

Mr.  Grubb  and  Charles  Cleveland  came  home  as  usual  to  dinner* 
Neither  alluded  to  the  unpleasant  topic  uppermost  in  her  mind,  so  she 
concluded  that  as  yet  nothing  had  come  out.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
when  of  course  she  was  safe.  On  the  Monday,  Mr.  Grubb  went  to  busU 
siness  at  the  customary  hour,  but  returned  at  twelve,  to  attend  some 
influential  public  meeting  at  the  west-end,  connected  with  politics.  In 
the  evening  he  sat  down  to  dinner  alone  with  Lady  Adela.  The  dessert 
had  just  been  placed  on  the  table,  when  a  servant  entered  and  said  Mr. 
Howard  was  below— bad  desired  him  to  say  that  he  called  on  a  matter 
of  pressing  business. 

"Pressing  business!"  echoed  Mr.  Grubb.  "  Show  Mr.  Howard  up* 
A  chair,  Richard,  and  glasses." 

He  entered,  bowing  low  to  Lady  Adela.  A  hard-featured  man,  older 
than  his  senior  partner,  with  a  rusty  black  coat  on  his  back,  and  the 
small-pox  on  his  face.  Rusty  coats  are  worn  by  more  than  one  mil- 
lionaire. 

"  Why,  Howard,  this  is  quite  a  stretch  for  you,  to  come  all  the  way 
up  here !     Sit  down.     Anything  new  ?     Anything  happened  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  a  slow-speaking  manj 
giving  one  the  idea  that  the  bump  of  caution  must  be  large  on  his  head. 
"Thank  you,  port." 

"  What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Grubb. 

"  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter  presently,"  he  replied,  deliberately  sip- 
ping  his  wine.  By  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Grubb  understood  that  his 
cautious  partner  would  only  speak  when  they  were  alone. 

Lady  Adela  gulped  down  her  wine,  and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  felt  sure,  as  if  she  could  have  read  into  his  very  thoughts,  that  "  that 
horrid  Howard"  had  come  about  the  cheque.  She  did  not  care  so  much 
that  her  husband  should  find  it  out,  he  might  do  his  best  and  worst,  but 
that  the  other  should  know  it,  perhaps  take  steps — could  he  take  steps  ? 
would  die  law  justify  it  ?  She  did  not.  know,  and  sat  cowering  in  dismay 
and  terror. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  cab  rattle  into  the  square  and  stop  at  the 
door.  Something  whispered  her  it  was  Charles  Cleveland,  for  he  had 
rather  a  habit  of  dashing  up  to  the  door  in  cabs.    No  other  than  Charley 
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himself.  He  had  just  returned  from  Brighton,  from  a  two-days'  visit  to 
his  father  and  Lady  Mary.  She  flew  half-way  down  the  stairs,  and  met 
a  servant. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  think.  Tell  him  to  come  to  me  in  the 
drawing-room.     At  once.     I  want  to  see  him  particularly." 

He  came  joyfully  in.  To  meet  her,  after  this  temporary  absence,  was 
as  light  breaking  in  upon  darkness.  "  Oh,  Charles,*  she  said,  giving  him 
both  her  hands,' "  surely  some  good  fairy  sent  you  I  I  am  in  deep  distress." 

"  Let  me  soothe  it,  he  earnestly  uttered,  retaining  her  hands  in  his, 
as  he  led  her  across  the  room.     "  If  I  can,  I  will." 

"  I  am  in  sore  need  of  a  friend— to — to — shelter  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  agitation — "  great,  desperate  need  I" 

"  Then  suffer  me  to  be  that  Mend,"  he  implored.  "  Suffer  me,  Lady 
Adela.» 

"  But  it  may  bring  danger,  difficulty  upon  you,  even  disgrace.  I 
believe  I  ought  not." 

"  Danger  and  disgrace  would  be  welcome,  borne  for  you.  Pray 
confide  in  me." 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  her  agitation  increasing.  "  That  cheque— oh, 
Charles,  do  not  you  think  ill  of  me !  It  was  done  in  a  moment  of 
irritation." 

"  Say  on,  dearest  Lady  Adela." 

"  That  cheque,  he  did  not  give  it  me.  I  had  asked  him  for  money, 
and  he  refused,  harshly,  offensively  ;  so  J  drew  the  cheque*  What  can 
they  do  to  me  ?  Mr.  Howard's  name  was  to  it  as  well  as  his?" 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Charley  saw  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
matter,  as  she  had  lightly  called  it  But  his  infatuated  love  for  her  was 
working  strongly  in  his  heart,  and  he  formed  a  hasty,  chivalrous  resolve 
that  he  would  shield  her  from  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  upon  herself 
rejoicing  that  he  should  suffer  shame  for  her  sake. 

"  They  cannot  do  anything  to  me,  I  believe,"  she  went  on.  "  But 
the  exposure  !  that  would  drive  me  wild.  Oh,  Charles,  can  nothing  be 
done  r 

"  You  shall  never  repent  your  confidence,"  he  whispered,  passionately 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  shall  come  near  you. 
I  will  shield  you — proud  to  do  it ;  shield  you,  if  needs  be,  with  my  life. 
Without  you  that  hfe  would  be  of  little  value,  for  it  is  bound  up  in 
yours." 

"  Now  stop,  Charles  ;  you  must  not  take  to  say  such  things  to  me. 
They  are  not  right,  and  it  is  all  nonsense  besides.  I  could  not  permit 
you.     That  man  is  my  husband,  you  know." 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  murmured,  "  I  never  intended  to  say  aught  that 
you  or  he  could  object  to.  Deeply  as  I  love  you — bear  with  me,  dearest 
Lady  Adela,  for  this  one  avowal,  which  I  will  never  again  recur  to— 
wildly  as  I  love  you,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  my  own  feelings,  and 
have  resolved  that  no  temptation  shall  betray  them  into  disloyal  bounds. 
That  resolve  I  have  hitherto  kept,  and  will  keep  it  As  I  will  the  other: 
to  protect  and  shield  you  through  all.     I  swear  it" 

She  drew  her  hands  from  him,  and  sat  down,  completely  reassured* 
knowing  and  reeling  that  she  might  place  implicit  trust  in  hiin,  and  that 
the  disgrace  was  averted  from  her. 

Which  was  a  deal  more  than  she  deserved.    Don't  you  all  think  so  ? 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OT  THE  MANSERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OT  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

FINAL  REMARKS. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  romances  of  the  last  century  can  have  failed 
to  notice  the  affectation  and  quaintness  of  style  occasionally  observable  in 
the  language  of  their  characters.  In  illustration  of  this  quaintness,  we 
have  throughout  given  our  extracts  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we 
found  them,  saving  a  few  crudities  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
tolerable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  admiration  that,  while  our  grandsires  were 
peculiarly  economical  of  their  space  in  omitting  some  of  the  letters  in 
their  printed  orthography,  as  in  the  words  "cou'd,"  "wouM,"  "  wish'd," 
l€la\\%n  or  as  "  'tis,"  M  th*  end,"  &c,  they  lavished  more  letters  upon 
other  words  than  we  now  consider  necessary,  as  in  "  politicks,"  "  citty," 
"  honour,"  and  other  words.  The  olden  forms  of  preterite  tense  were  also 
adhered  to  in  some  instances,  as  "  mought  have"  for  might  have,  "  fit," 
for  fought,  "  has  swore,"  &c. ;  but  the  most  singular  infatuation  was  their 
persisting  in  transposing  the  letters  of  the  word  gaol,  by  spelling  it 
"  goal,"  which  was  no  typographical  error,  as  might  at  first  seem  pro- 
bable, but  die  regular  practice,  and  apparently  the  accepted  manner  of 
printing  the  word. 

An  affectation  frequently  observable  in  the  sermons  of  the  period  was 
the  substitution  of  a  mute  h  for  the  aspirate,  as  "  an  house,"  "  an  high 
wall,"  "  an  horrid  charge/*  &c  For  terrace,  we  also  find  "  terras,"  "  risque* * 
for  risk,  and  other  primitive  forms  of  orthography  were  still  in  vogue. 

Of  abbreviations,  Swift  protests  against  several  being  introduced  into 
polite  conversation,  and  instances  some  used  in  his  time,  among  which 
are  "mob"  for  mobile,  "  pou"  for  positive,  "  hypps"  for  hypochondriacs, 
u  bam"  for  bamboosle,  and  "  rep"  for  reputation.  -From  the  last  came 
the  oath  or  asseveration  "  Ton  rep,"  and  the  term  u  Demi-reps,"  applied 
to  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation. 

In  matters  of  computation  (which  they  would  have  printed,  with  the 
same  inveterate  love  of  superfluous  letters,  "  accompts  "  for  accounts), 
they  were  as  extravagant  of  their  figures,  adopting  what  at  first  sight 
would  look  like  a  decimal  arrangement.  Thus,  a  clerk  writing  4*.  Qd. 
would  have  expressed  it  thus,  u  04*.  OOrf." 

To  descend  to  details,  which  may  appear  trivial  and  unimportant,  but 
are  yet  curious,  we  may  just  glance  at  the  form  of  their  type,  so  stiff  and 
formal,  and,  in  the  department  of  the  numerals,  not  very  convenient  or 
sightly,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  figures  were  allowed  to  range  higher 
or  lower  than  the  others,  as  "  1793"  for  1793,  "  1705"  for  1705,  dbc. 
The  &  retained  certainly  a  more  intelligible  character,  as  it  was  written! 
and  printed  "  &,"  in  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  "  et"  of  which  it 
is  composed,  although  partaking  more  of  the  Greek  than  Roman  form. 

In  familiar  conversation,  we  may  see,  by  the  romances  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  &c.,  that  a  favourite  sarcastic  exclamation  of  the  tune 
was  "  Marry  come  up !"     But  the  other  popular  and  vulgar  expressions 
would  not  bear  transcoding— neither  are  they  worthy  of  preservation. 
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If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  age  by  the  productions  of  its 
most  esteemed  writers,  the  regard  paid  to  delicacy  was  not  of  a  very 
exaggerated  character.  The  novelists,  satirists,  poets,  playwrights,  and 
artists  of  the  period  were  tolerated  in  assuming  the  greatest  licence  of 
language,  breadth  of  humour,  and  latitude  of  expression  that  were  not 
always  scrupulously  refined:  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  even  ribaldry 
abound  in  most  of  the  works  of  Swift,  Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett. 
Pope's  writings  are  not  free  from  them — in  fact,  scarcely  a  writer  of 
the  century  exhibited  much  delicacy  in  this  respect,  while  many  of 
the  scenes  of  Hogarth  have  their  humour  heightened  at  the  expense 
of  decency.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  "  We  should  do  great  injustice 
to  the  present  day  by  comparing  our  manners  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  First  The  writings  even  of  the  most  esteemed  poets  of  that 
period  contain  passages  which,  in  modern  times,  would  be  accounted  to 
deserve  the  pillory.  Nor  was  the  tone  of  conversation  more  pure  than 
that  of  composition :  for  the  taint  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  continued, 
to  infect  society  until  the  present  reign,  when,  if  not  more  moral,  we  have 
become  at  least  more  decent  than  our  fathers."  It  is  also  worthy  of  re*, 
mark,  as  illustrating  the  variations  produced  by  time  in  national  tastes, 
prejudices,  and  characteristics,  that  while  in  the  present  day  the  French 
romances  are  considered  immoral,  according  to  our  stricter  notions  of 
propriety,  so  different  was  the  case  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  Desfon- 
tajnes,  the  translator  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  into  French,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  very  seriously  for  the  coarseness  of  the  work,  and  to 
soften,  and  sometimes  entirely  omit  many  of  the  objectionable  passages. 

Of  other  "  miscellaneous"  curiosities  of  manners  and  customs,  here  is 
one  of  a  royal  practice  now  in  abeyance : 

"  Her  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  being  pregnant,  has  releas'd  an 
hundred  and  ten  parents  of  children  who  were  confin'd  for  debt  in  dif- 
ferent prisons,  not  having  discharg'd  the  demands  of  the  different  nurses, 
all  of  whom  her  Majesty  has  satisfied-" — Old  British  Spy,  June  13,  1778. 

A  hundred  and  ten  parents  imprisoned  for  not  paying  their  nurses  I 
At  all  events,  this  is  no  humorous  statement,  for  we  are  forced  to  ask 
what  became  of  the  hundred  and  ten  innocents  thus  ushered  into  the 
world  from  bankrupt  parents  ?  A  hundred  and  ten  children  whose  pa- 
rents could  not  pay  for  their  birth,  much  less  for  their  future  maintenance, 
and  least  of  all,  we  fear,  for  their  education !  A  hundred  and  ten  candi- 
dates for  the  workhouse  and  the  gaol  I  Neither  must  we  enshrine  this  act 
of  charity  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  as  a  "  curiosity" — the  manner  in 
which  the  money  was  given  alone  was  remarkable :  the  spirit,  thank 
Heaven!  is  common  on  our  soil. 

The  legislature  appears  to  have  interfered  occasionally  with  the  rules 
of  dress  and  fashion.  "  Revolutionary"  costume  was  suppressed  after  the 
rebellion  of  the  Young  Pretender :— "  June  the  17th,  1747— The  royal 
consent  was  this  day  given  to  a  bill  for  restraining  the  use  of  the  Highland 
dress."  "  Patriotic"  costume  was  enjoined  in  the  next  year,  when  "  any 
party  selling  or  wearing  French  cambric,  or  lawn  of  French  manufacture, 
in  any  Dart  of  Great  Britain,  from  and  after  June  the  24th  (1748),  will 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds;  except  the  person  so  wearing 
shall  truly  disclose  the  party  of  whom  he  purchased  such  cambric  or  lawn, 
when  the  wearer  will  be  relieved  of  the  penalty,  and  the  seller  alone 
"my  it" 
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Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  first  drew  public  attention  to 
the  enormities  practised  in  the  "  Yorkshire  schools,"  bat,  at  the  period  at 
which  he  speaks,  the  terms  for  "  a  liberal  education,"  board  and  clothing,' 
were  twenty  guineas  per  annum.  What  must  have  been  the  horrors,  the 
miseries  and  privations,  the  neglect  and  cruelties  suffered  in  these  acade- 
mies in  1779,  when  we  find  advertisements  in  the  public  prints  announc- 
ing "  a  Classical  and  Commercial  Education,  comprising  a  course  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Dealing,  &c,  &c.,  with  board  and 
clothing,  at  Twelve  Guineas  per  annum  1"  And  this,  be  it  observed, 
during  war-time,  when  provisions  were  at  their  highest  1  This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "  liberal  education9*  may,  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  illiterate  language  which  Smollett  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  admirals,  colonels,  and  apothecaries. 

We  have  already  said  our  Cabinet  contains  but  specimens — our  task 
has  been  but  to  arrange  them.  We  are  no  moralists ;  we  have  hazarded 
no  conjectures,  and  snail  advance  no  opinions  of  our  own.  We  have 
been  but  diligent  pickers-up  of  curiosities  on  the  by-ways  of  history,  and 
have  only  written  a  catalogue  of  them,  not  a  treatise.  Without,  there- 
fore, inquiring  into  the  probable  cause  or  explaining  the  effects  of  the 
phenomenon,  we  cannot  but  call  attention  to  another  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century — that  it  produced  more  hereditary  talent  than 
any  preceding  it,  displayed  in  literature,  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  stage, 
by  the  Cibbers,  the  Colmans,  the  Sheridans,  the  Walpoies,  the  Pitts,  the 
Foxes,  and  the  Kembles. 

The  stirring  political  events  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  have  been  re- 
gistered in  history ;  its  worthies  have  been  recorded  in  biography ;  its 
pfeat  works  are  preserved  in  our  libraries,  our  galleries,  and  our  streets  ;  . 
its  fame  lives  in  our  memories,  and  its  disasters  are  best  forgotten.  It 
has  been  our  task  to  collect  the  scattered  details  of  its  domestic  manners 
and  customs,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  other  portions  of  its  history. 
That  we  may  have  occasionally  opened  new  ground,  and  dug  up  curio- 
sities that  had  not  been  seen  since  they  were  first  buried  in  the  dust  of 
time,  we  sincerely  hope ;  that  they  are  worth  preserving  we  devoutly 
believe ;  to  describe  and  arrange  them  carefully  we  have  endeavoured  as 
far  as  the  incongruous  and  varied  nature  of  the  materials  would  admit. 

As  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
if  it  aspire  to  no  consideration  from  the  historian,  our  collection  may  be 
useful  to  the  novelist,  the  artist,  or  the  actor :  it  has,  at  least,  one  recom- 
mendation— it  is  genuine. 

After  all,  we  have  only  picked  up  the  curiosities  that  lay  upon  the 
surface — we  have  not  dug  deeply  into  the  heavy  soil  of  history.  The 
events  of  the  century  are  only  alluded  to  when  they  tended  to  illustrate 
its  manners  or  tastes,  and  then  they  have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon 
— it  was  its  every-day  domestic  life  we  wished  to  convey  an  idea  of.  The 
materials  of  which  our  museum  is  composed  may  be  sneered  at — they  are 
but  newspaper  paragraphs  after  all.  But  the  very  news  departments  of 
the  public  journals  and  magazines  are  never  useless  in  elucidating  history; 
if  the  details  and  circumstances  narrated  are  but  of  local,  personal,  or 
temporary  interest,  their  nature,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  told, 
throw  a  light  upon  an  age  that  is  gradually  fading  in  the  distance. 

The  man  who  thinks  the  only  information  to  be  derived  from  our  old 
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magaaines  is  to  be  found  in  their  essays  and  treatises,  will  find  less  than 
we  who  have  searched  their  news  departments,  their  poetical  pages,  and; 
their  fashionable  scandal — there  is  not  more  material  to  be  found  m  many 
books  than  in  their  dedications.  The  very  portion  which  might  be  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  perusal — the  paragraphs  of  domestic  news,  the  birth- 
day and  new  year  odes,  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  plays,  the  adver- 
tisements, the  lists  even  of  marriages  and  deaths,  the  description  of  the 
latest  fashion,  the  dedications  of  books,  the  small-talk  and  scandal,  are 
the  very  portions  in  which  to  look  for  the  characteristic  curiosities  of  the 
time.  As  historical  records  they  are  not,  perhaps,  so  useful  or  so  authentic 
as  in  their  character  of  mirrors  of  manners,  customs,  tastes,  and  public 
feeling.  Yet  history  is  made  up  of  other  materials  besides  state  docu- 
ments and  records ;  it  would  not  be  so  complete  as  we  find  it  bat  for  the 
additional  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  coins  and  medals,  and  fragments  of 
antiquity  that  were  not  made  for  handing  it  down  to  us. 

That  the  information  thus  derived  is  valuable  we  do  not  pretend ;  all 
that  we  contend  for  is  that  it  is  curious — nay,  perhaps  more — it  may  be 
useful  in  reconciling  and  realising  recorded  history.  It  may  enable  us  to 
see  the  great  events  of  the  time  in  the  light  which  shone  upon  them— to 
clothe  its  characters  in  the  dress  they  wore — to  consider  its  measures 
with  a  tinge  of  the  feelings  in  the  midst  of  which  they  originated ;  and, 
in  reading  of  the  events  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  we  may  be  better 
able  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Nineteenth — to  step  back  into  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  and  be  at  home  in  their  society. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

BY  NOKDtTM. 

The  fountain  leaped  up  silver-pillared,  melting  as  it  rose  to  rain, 
Splashing  on  the  marble  basin,  in  a  shower  of  pearly  grain, 
Music  rising,  music  falling,  ebbing,  flowing  o'er  again. 
Oh !  the  music  ever  mounting,  of  that  ever  singing  fountain, 
Seemed  a  merry,  mingled  measure,  joyful,  yet  still  racked  with  pain. 

Did  it  call  to  birds  in  heaven  to  come  down  to  it  and  drink? 
Did  it  bid  the  sallow  roe-deer  from  the  forest  to  its  brink? 
Had  it  consciousness,  that  water?    Had  it  life  and  could  it  think? 
Was  it  rising  type  of  hope  P    If  not  sorrow,  why  then  sink? 
Sure  the  music  ever  mounting,  of  that  ever  singing  fountain, 
Was  the  voice  of  water  siren,  who  had  heart  and  brain  to  think. 

Ripple,  ripple,  shooting  skyward,  like  a  silver  arrow,  springing 
Like  a  fresh-born  water  angel,  seeking  heaven  and  still  singing. 
Chained  to  earth,  yet  leaping  skyward  in  a  vain  desire  of  winging. 
Sure  the  music  ever  mounting,  of  that  ever  singing  fountain, 
Was  the  voice  of  new-born  angel  all  its  bounty  round  it  flinging. 
Like  a  young  king  free  and  lavish  of  his  newly-welcomed  treasure, 
Feeding  lilies  with  the  manna  of  its  cool  and  pearljr  pleasure, 
Flinging  right  and  left  its  coin,  Hke  a  spendthrift  sick  of  leisure. 
Sure  the  music  ever  mounting,  of  that  ever  singing  fountain, 
Was  a  mine-god's  cleaving  earth  to  bear  up  his  silver  treasure. 
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A  HISTOBT. 

XXL 

THB  DXFABTUBB  AND  RBTUBN. 

The  morning  that  was  to  reward  the  anxieties  of  years  arrived  at  last. 
It  was  one  of  unusual  hustle  at  Stoke.  The  townspeople  were  making 
preparations  for  drinking  to  the  bride's  health,  under  the  presiding 
dignity  of  Mr.  Camp,  and  the  ready  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bam — the  one 
sever  more  proud  than  when  enjoying  the  honours  of  the  chair,  the  other 
never  so  happy  as  when  preparing  to  deliver  himself  in  public — and» 
spreading  the  prevailing  happiness  in  a  still  wider  circle,  Mr.  Fairfield 
had  ordered  bread,  beef,  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  A 
splendid  arch  of  flowers  spanned  the  road  above  Abbey  Grange;  every 
snip  and  boat  in  the  harbour  was  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers ; 
and  merrily  rang  the  bells  from  the  old  church  spire,  while  "  the  wind 
blew  soft,  and  "  the  sun  shone  bright,"  and  young  and  old  trooped 
upwards  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  bride  from  the  home  of  ner 
childhood. 

But,  happy  as  she  felt,  Helen  told  her  husband,  as  they  returned,  that 
if  she  could  have  known  how  many  painful  feelings  of  the  past  the  drive 
towards  the  church  had  power  to  recal,  she  would  have  preferred  giving 
him  her  hand  before  some  other  altar. 

After  the  departure  of  Sir  Blake  and  his  bride,  Henry  gave  a  dinner 
at  Knight's  Carey,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Fairfield  and  in  honour  of  the 
event. 

He  and  his  wife  were  now  upon  pretty  good  terms  with  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mary  was  no  longer  the  last  stranger  who  had  come  amongst 
them  ;  and  the  battery  of  jealous  antipathy  was  changed  from  herself  to 
a  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  "had  made  what  he  considered  an  excellent  invest- 
ment by  purchasing  an  estate  called  Glenbank.  In  addition  to  a  goodly 
number  of  acres,  it  included  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in,  the 
county,  and  there,  for  the  present,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  live. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  realised  a  very  handsome  fortune  upon  the  Stook 
Exchange — a  bad  introduction  to  county  society  it  must  oe  admitted — 
but  as  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  families,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  tolerated,  if  not  well 
received.  And  so  he  would,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  two  very  serious 
faults.  He  looked  upon  spending  money  as  a  crime  very  little  less  atro- 
cious than  poverty;  and,  spend  what  he  might,  he  was  determined  that 
no  one  beyond  his  own  roof  should  partake  of  its  benefits. 

It  was  very  different  when  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Crash.  Glenbank  was  then  the  constant  scene  of  reckless  hospitality;  and 
its  gardens  and  grounds  were  kept  up  with  a  care  that  made  it  the  show- 
house  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  totally  different  notions. 
The  only  advantage  which  his  coming  afforded  was  confined  to  its  fur- 
nishing a  frequent  source  of  conversation. 
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He  bad  two  sons,  neither  of  them  twenty-one  years  old,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  the  old  miser,  whose  penuriousness  made 
them  miserable.  Theirs,  too,  were  no  "  silent  sorrows,"  for  one-half  their 
father's  eccentricities  were  told  by  themselves  to  ready  listeners. 

As  soon  as  Henry  and  his  friends  had  seated  themselves  at  table,  the 
Eophinses  were,  as  usual,  brought  upon  the  carpet. 

"  They  say  that  he  is  immensely  rich." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  I  am  told,  on  reliable  authority,  that  he  is  worth  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

11  Have  you  called  7* 

"No." 

"Have  you?" 

"No." 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  is  going  to  engage  a  new  gardener.  I  should 
sot  have  supposed  that  to  have  been  necessary." 

"  No :  but  Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  very  differently.  He  has  discharged  Sir 
Gilbert's  clever  Scotchman,  and  has  taken  from  the  union,  at  low  wages, 
old  Jim  Hoe,  who  is  to  unite  the  offices  of  head-gardener,  assistant,  and 
a  staff  of  occasional  labourers,  in  his  own  single  person." 

"  But  he  cannot  manage  the  succession  houses." 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  tne  grapes  are  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
will  all  be  ripe  at  the  same  time.  Of  course  this  will  not  do  for  more 
than  a  year  or  so." 

"  Have  you  heard  how  he  treated  the  saints  ?  Mrs.  Wilmot  and  Miss 
Holt  went  to  ask  him  for  a  subscription  to  their  new  schools.  The  first 
three  times  they  called  he  denied  himself;  the  fourth  they  met  him  at 
his  door ;  and  after  talking  to  him  for  a  good  half  hour,  he  gave  them 
— how  much  do  you  think  r* 

"  Probably  not  more  than  a  pound." 

"  He  gave  them  a  shitting,  and  told  them  they  must  remember  that  it 
was  the  only  charity  to  which  he  should  subscribe." 

"  But  the  best  story  is  about  his  dog.  Why  a  man  who  cannot  find 
in  his  heart  to  feed  himself  should  keep  a  dog,  I  cannot  conceive ;  but  he 
brought  with  him  a  Scotch  terrier,  which  had  the  strange  fancy  of  being 
exceedingly  attached  to  him.  Indeed  it  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  his 
sight  I  believe  those  little  brutes  would  become  attached  to  the 
gran9  diavolo  himself.  One  day,  not  wishing  to  take  it  out  with  him,  he 
locked  it  up  in  what  used  to  be  the  library.  In  its  distress  at  being 
separated,  it  bolted  through  the  window ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  had  it 
hung  for  breaking  the  glass." 

"  The  broken  glass,  I  suppose,  cut  him  to  the  heart  P" 

"TothewAa*.*" 

"  At  any  rate  the  poor  dog  was  killed." 

"  And  it  was  rightly  served,"  said  Mr.  Bagge.  "  It  must  have  been  a 
fool  of  a  dog  indeed  to  have  become  attached  to  so  repulsive  a  person. 
Do  you  think  he  ever  gave  a  dinner  in  his  life  ?  He  hasn't  the  least  bit 
that  s  good  about  him.  Even  a  dog  should  have  been  ashamed  of  such, 
a  master."  • 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Mr.  Bam,  "  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  dogs  are  the 
only  true  Christians:  the  only  living  creatures  by  whom  injuries  are 
readily  and  freely  forgiven." 
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"  I  should  not  be  surprised/  added  Charles  Frampton,  "  if,  hereafter, 
we  should  see  them  perched  up  aloft,  while  we  lie  howling" 

"  It  may  not  be  altogether  impossible/  said  Mr.  Fairfield. 

The  rector  looked  grave,  but  said  nothing. 

Dinner  and  the  Hopkinses  having  been  fully  discussed,  the  ladies 
retired ;  and  Dr.  Digby,  who  could  be  exceedingly  agreeable  when  he 
chose,  led  the  conversation  to  more  genial  subjects  for  another  hour. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  with  his  usual  disregard  for  himself,  had  wished  Sir 
Blake  and  Lady  Whitmore  to  consider  the  house  at  Kensington  as  their 
separate  residence;  but  they  were  firm  in  not  allowing  him  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  home  which  ne  had  chosen ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  left 
Stoke  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  alterations  in  the  distribution  and 
decoration  of  tne  apartments  as  he  now  considered  necessary. 

A  part  of  the  pleasant  banishment,  to  which  custom  of  no  remote 
antiquity  has  condemned  a  newly-married  pair,  was  passed  at  Wanstead ; 
and  in  its  rooms  and  grounds  Blake  Whitmore  could  not  forget  the 
kind  and  gifted  being  with  whose  memory  they  were  connected. 

Helen  knew  his  feelings ;  and  when  he  expressed  a  hope  that  there 
might  not  have  been  anything  in  his  own  conduct  towards  the  friend  he 
had  lost  with  which  he  ought  to  reproach  himself,  "  No  one,"  she  said, 
"  no  one,  dear  Blake,  who  knows  you  could  believe  that  you  ever  in- 
tentionally did  wrong.  In  the  intercourse  of  the  heart,  much  of  the  injury 
which  man  inflicts  upon  woman  is  simply  from  want  of  thought.  Happy 
hours  are  passed,  then  come  the  labours,  and  anxieties,  and  ambitions  of 
the  world,  which  grow  up  and  choke  the  feelings  that  might  have  been 
otherwise  cherished  and  increased.  With  us  it  is  different  We  have  none 
of  these  distractions.  We  have  time  to  think  upon  every  look  and  word ; 
and  while,  with  you,  it  is  merely  a  pleasant  remembrance,  with  us  it  is 
an  attachment  that  sinks  deeply  into  the  heart,  even  sooner  than  we  are 
ourselves  aware.  It  was  no  fault  of  yours,  dear  Blake— no  fault  of  which 
you  were  conscious — that  Ellen  Fairfield  loved  you,  or  that  her  death  was 
hastened  by  disappointed  affection.  Tou  never  reflected  that,  so  much 
together  as  you  were,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise." 

"  My  own  kind  one,  this  is  the  first  sad  thought  that,  as  my  wife,  you 
have  ever  caused  me." 

"I  will  try,  then,  that  it  shall  be  the  last;  and  you  may  remember 
saying  to  little  Henry,  *  If  we  only  try  we  shall  do  well.9  " 

Mr.  Fairfield  looked  forward,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  anything  con- 

,  nected  with  this  world  could  yet  afford  him,  to  the  arrival  of  the  bride, 

taking  even  a  woman's  interest  in  the  preparations  for  her  reception; 

and  he  was  anxious  that  the  drawing-room  should  be  arranged  as  he 

fancied  that  his  poor  daughter  would  herself  have  arranged  it 

One  of  his  last  directions  had  been  to  bring  the  plate-chest  from  his 
banker's ;  and,  after  giving  his  remaining  orders  for  the  morrow  (when 
Sir  Blake  and  Lady  Whitmore  were  expected),  he  retired  to  rest  rather 
later  than  usual. 

Anticipation,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  is  not  very  favourable  to  sleep ; 
and  he  had  scarcely  fallen  into  his  first  slumber  when  he  was  awoke  by  a 
noise  below  his  window.  He  listened,  and  all  was  silent  There  was 
then  a  smothered  sound  of  broken  glass,  and  a  sharp  jerk,  as  if  a  bolt  had 
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been  drawn  back  with  more  force  than  was  necessary.  This  was  Mowed 
by  a  word  or  two  said  in  anger,  bat  in  a  low  voice,  and  again  all  was 
silent. 

Mr.  Fairfield  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  something  unusual 
was  in  progress, 

His  bedroom  was  over  an  ante-room  adjoining  the  library,  and  a  short 
staircase  led  from  the  bedroom  to  the  ante-room,  so  that  he  could  have 
a  suite  of  apartments  entirely  to  himself.  His  favourite  servant,  Mr. 
Binns,  who  had  been  his  butler  at  Wanstead,  had  a  room  with  which 
there  was  a  communication  from  Mr.  Fairfield's  dressing-room,  by  means 
of  a  speaking  tube,  and  of  this  he  now  availed  himself.  Binns  was  not 
long  in  obeying  the  summons,  for  he  had  also  been  disturbed.  **  Tou 
are  in  too  weak  a  state,  sir,  to  take  any  part,"  he  said,  quietly,  as  he 
entered ;  "  but  secure  the  door  that  leads  to  the  library,  and  I  will  myself 
lock  the  door  of  your  room.  I  think,  sir,  I  heard  Legge  and  James 
coming  down  the  back  staircase,  and  you  may  depend  upon  our  being  a 
match  for  them." 

Now  many  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  upon  finding  himself 
locked  up  in  his  own  room  by  his  servants,  might  have  had  unpleasant 
suspicions.  Mr.  Fairfield's  only  disagreeable  reeling  was  that  he  should 
be  prevented  exposing  himself  to  a  danger,  to  which  he  was  the  un- 
willing cause  of  exposing  others ;  but  he  could  not  help  himself,  so  he 
stood  in  the  dark  alone,  and  devoutly  prayed  that  no  one  might  be  hurt. 

The  first  stop  taken  by  Binns  was  -to  go  up-stairs  for  a  loaded  pistol 
and  a  light.  He  then  took  his  place  upon  the  principal  landing,  ana  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  two  strange  men  rushed  from  the  back  of  the 
house  into  the  entrance-hall,  followed  by  the  footmen,  Legge  and  James. 

Both  the  men  had  their  faces  partially  blackened ;  and  the  tallest  of 
them,  a  stalwart  fellow,  being  laid  hold  of  by  James,  struck  him  with 
some  heavy  weapon  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  he  fell  insensible  upon 
the  marble  floor  of  the  hall. 

Legge  collared  the  other  man,  and  called  out,  "Mr.  Binns!  you  take 
care  of  that  fellow,  and  we  shall  do,  for  this  one's  a  trembling  all  over." 
He  was  himself  a  little  fluttered — as  who  would  not  have  been  ? 

"  I'll  take  care  of  Aim,"  said  Mr.  Binns. 

«  Will  you  V  cried  his  assailant,  cocking  his  pistol,   "  then  here 

Mr.  Bmns  placed  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  own  pistol  with  the 
same  cool  defiance ;  and,  while  still  speaking,  they  both  fired.  * 

One  of  the  balls  passed  harmless  through  the  staircase  window,  merely 
breaking  the  glass  ;  but  an  exclamation,  more  of  savage  anger  than  of 
pain,  showed  that  the  butler  had  hit  his  man. 

Just  then  some  dogs  were  heard  barking  outside. 

Stooping,  only  for  a  moment,  the  wounded  burglar  turned  back. 
"  Run  for  it,  you  coward,"  he  growled  to  his  companion,  as  he  passed 
him ;  and  striking  the  servant  on  the  ankle  with  his  foot,  he  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  But  Legge  was  young  and  active,  and  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  again  laid  hold  of  his  prisoner. 

Mr.  Binns  soon  came  to  his  assistance.  He  fastened  one  of  the  passage 
doors,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fugitive  or  any  of  his  confederates  from  coming 
to  the  rescue  ;  and  then  secured  their  captive  by  tying  his  hands. 
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His  next  movement  was  to  go  to  his  master  and  tell  him  ail  was  safe  $ 
and,  on  his  return,  a  muttered  exclamation  from  James  of  "  What's  the 
row  ?"  gave  the  first  indication  that  he  was  coming  to  his  senses. 

Mr.  Fairfield  deplored  that  he  should  have  been  so  badly  hurt ;  and 
when  the  footman,  who  was  a  native  of  Green  Erin,  made  very  light  of 
it,  assuring  him  that  "  it  was  only  a  tap  on  the  head,  and  that  a  man 
must  he  very  soft  indeed  to  think  anything  of  it — though  I  admit,  sir," 
he  added,  "  that  it  bothered  me  a  bit  at  the  time" — his  master  thought 
him  still  wandering,  and  insisted  upon  placing  him  under  proper  care. 

The  report  of  the  pistols  had  now  brought  the  coachman  and  grooms 
irom  the  stable-yard.  A  search  was  made  for  the  wounded  man  in  the 
garden  and  grounds,  but  without  effect  The  one  who  had  been  taken 
was  given  to  the  first  policeman  that  passed ;  and  Binns  accompanied 
him  to  the  station  to  make  the  charge. 

After  breakfast  they  had  a  visit  from  one  of  the  detectives.  He  said 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  job  had  not  been  undertaken  by  professional 
cracksmen,  but  that,  considering  the  risks  to  be  encountered,"there  must 
either  have  been  others  concerned,  or  it  must  have  been  planned  by  a 
very  daring  fellow. 

He  wished  them  to  attend  at  the  poiice«office  at  two  o'clock. 

This  was  deranging  all  Mr.  Fairfield's  plans  for  the  reception  of  his 
friends,  for  he  had  determined  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
happened ;  and  he  was  happy  when  the  officer  called  again  to  say  that 
he  had  asked  for  a  remand,  as  he  rather  thought  he  had  got  a  clue  that 
would  lead  to  his  finding  the  prisoner's  companion. 

About  five  o'clock  a  travelling-carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Fairfield  went  down  to  give  his  arm  to  the  bride.  On  her  part,  she 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  sufficiently  show  her  affection  towards  him. 
His  early  appreciation  of  Blake,  and  bis  constant  regard  for  his  interests, 
made  her  love  him  more  than  any  one  in  the  world — her  husband  only 
excepted. 

Dinner  was  duly  announced  ;  but  Sir  Blake  was  not  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  his  establishment.  One  of  the  footmen  was  reported 
as  in  bed, -suffering  from  headache.  The  other  limped  about  the  room 
very  suspiciously ;  and,  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  having  passed, 
even  Mr.  Binns  did  not  appear  to  much  advantage.  He  was  still  in 
doubt  whether  he  might  not  have  been  committing  homicide;  and  his 
flushed  and  nervous  aspect  would,  in  any  one  else,  have  been  attributed 
to  delirium  tremens. 

But  Mr.  Fairfield  was  anxious  not  to  say  anything  that  might  alarm 
the  bride ;  and  Sir  Blake  had  no  wish  to  signalise  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival  by  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  his  household.  So  nothing 
was  said.  An  account  of  the  places  they  had  visited  during  their  tour, 
and  Mr.  Fairfield's  report  of  all  but  one  event  that  had  happened  during 
their  absence,  enabled  them  (with  feelings  towards  each  other  such  as 
theirs)  to  pass  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Mr.  Fairfield  also  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  dinner  at  Knight's  Carey,  and  of  his  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  very  intelligent  person  of  the  name  of  Bam ;  at  which  Sir 
Blake  smiled,  being  well  aware  of  Mr.  Barn's  superficialities. 

The  detective  called  the  following  morning,  and  reported  that  he  had 
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captured  a  second  of  the  burglars,  who  was  rather  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  The  prisoners  proved  to  be  our  disreputable  acquaintances, 
Simmons  and  Jim  Darrell ;  and  as  the  more  prompt  trial  of  the  accused 
was  already  one  of  the  improvements  in  English  jurisprudence,  a  very 
short  time  elapsed  before  they  were  both  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Abrahams  Levison,  who  had  undertaken  their  defence,  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  Mr.  Pigott,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  some  assistance ; 
but,  under  Sir  Blake's  advice,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  application  of 
the  kind.  As  natives  of  the  place  which  he  represented  in  parliament,  if 
their  future  conduct  warranted  it,  and  his  constituents  wished,  he  would 
endeavour  (he  said)  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  their  punishment ;  but, 
beyond  this,  he  could  take  no  notice  of  them. 

The  remainder  of  their  lives  was  passed  abroad. 

DarrelPs  career  was  a  short  one.  He  had  a  constitution  that  seemed 
proof  against  bad  habitB  ;  but,  combined  with  cold  and  exposure,  they 
nad  brought  on  inflammation,  which  ended  in  fever.  In  the  neglected 
convict  it  assumed  a  dangerous  type ;  and  Jim  Darrell  was  on  his  death* 
bed.  He  met  his  fate  with  the  recklessness  which  had  marked  his  life. 
"I  had  rather,"  he  said,  "that  it  had  happened  in  England.  This  is  a 
beggarly  country.  No  game  but  an  ugly  beast  that  goes  hopping  about 
on  its  hind  legs  like  a  deer  in  a  dropsy ;  and,  in  course,  no  preserves  and 
no  poaching.  Depend  upon  if9  (were  his  dying  words)  "  there's  nothing 
so  good  for  a  poacher  as  a  strick  preserve  !"a 

Simmons  lived  on ;  and  in  time  became  a  very  respectable  colonist 

XXII. 

DIFFICULTIES  :   AND  HOW  THEY  WEBB  SURMOUNTED. 

From  Australia  to  England  is  rather  more  than  a  step ;  but  the  thread 
of  our  story  soon  brings  us  back. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  happiness  of  Sir  Blake*  Whitmore,  Henry 
Pigott's  was  not  so  perfect  as  he  had  expected.  He  was  still  hampered 
by  Sir  Jonah's  liabilities,  as  well  as  by  his  own.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
bankers ;  and,  disagreeable  as  the  application  might  be,  he  determined 
at  once  to  make  it. 

"I  shall  not  be  able,  Mary,  to  go  to  the  magistrates'  meeting  this 
morning,"  he  observed  to  his  wife  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Henry/'  she  replied,  "  I  dare  say  they  can  do  without 
you.  Indeed,  you  give  up  too  much  of  your  time  and  thoughts  to  such 
affairs.  I  cannot  conceive  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  deciding  week 
after  week,  as  you  do,  upon  petty  thefts,  and  drunken  vagrants,  and 
quarrelling  tinkers.     I  should  be  quite  tired  of  them." 

"  It  is  mi  important  part,  Mary,"  responded  the  magistrate,  "  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  one  must  attend  to  these 
things ;  they  cannot  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Mr.  Camp.  But 
to-day  I  must  drive  over  to  Ilbury." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  there  with  you,"  said  Mary.     "  I  find,  by  an  ad- 
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vertisement  in  the  county  paper,  that  Poplin,  Fagg,  and  Co.  have  '  laid 
in'  their  winter  fashions,  and  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
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'No;  I  must  go  alone,"  replied  Henry.  "  It  is  so  very  uncertain 
how  soon  I  may  be  obliged  to  come  back,  or  how  late  I  may  be  kept, 
that  we  might  only  interfere  with  each  other.  You  shall  go  over  next 
week." 

And  with  the  less  agreeable  companionship  of  his  own  thoughts  he 
drove  to  Ilbury,  and  drew  up  at  the  Old  Bank  of  Messrs.  Dunby,  Short,' 
and  Co. 

"  Short,"  he  said,  addressing  the  representative  of  the  firm  when  they 
were  seated  in  the  private  office,  "  I  find  that,  keeping  up  my  own  ex- 
penditure as  I  ought  to  do  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  old 
liabilities  so  last  as  I  could  wish.  Your  neighbours,  Dangerfield  and 
Pounce,  are  beginning  to  be  impatient ;  and,  if  they  durst,  would  be  im- 
pertinent    I  must  have  more  money." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Pigott,  for  at  present  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  paper  out,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  increase  it" 

«  That's  awkward." 

"  It  is ;  but  I  think  I  could  suggest  a  mode,  Mr.  Pigott,  of  clearing 
yourself  from  these  liabilities  at  once." 

"  Could  you  ?    That  would  indeed  be  worth  listening  to/' 

"  Should  you  feel  disposed,"  continued  Mr.  Short,  "  to  take  a  share 
in  our  bank — not  involving  any  attention  to  business,  but  giving  us  your 
name?" 

"  Why — yes — if  it  would  effect  my  object — perhaps  I  might." 

"  Then  consider  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  strict  confidence." 

"  But  you  must  be  aware,"  interrupted  Henry,  "  that  I  have  no  dis- 
posable capital.     I  cannot  add  to  the  resources  of  the  bank." 

"We  do  not  want  capital,  Mr.  Pigott — we  want  your  name,  your 
credit.  Our  capital  consists  in  the  notes  we  issue,  and  the  balances  left 
in  our  hands  by  economical  tradesmen  and  confiding  old  ladies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  profanely,  but  we  bankers  live  by  faith" 

"  But  old  Mr.  Dunfy  had  capital  V 

"  He  had.  We  paid  his  son,  with  some  inconvenience  to  ourselves, 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  most  of  which  I  am  afraid  he  has 
spent ;  and,  since  then,  we  have  had  no  capital  but  what  I  have  thus,  in 
confidence,  explained  to  you.  Upon  its  profits  I  have  lived,  and  I 
insure  my  life  as  something  for  my  family.  But,  with  your  name  and 
credit,  Mr.  Pigott,  we  could  increase  our  issues  to  the  fullest  extent. 
You  must  perceive  how  the  thing  works.  Suppose  we  put  out  notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  have  deposits 
for  eighty  thousand.  Say  that  we  employ  this  at  four  or  five  per  cent, 
and  that  we  allow  three  per  cent  on  a  portion  of  the  deposits,  you  have 
a  gross  profit  of  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year.  Then  we  have  shares  in 
the  Polwoggle  Copper  Mining  Company,  and  in  a  patent  for  extracting 
sugar  from  vegetable  refuse  ;  one  of  those  things  wnich  one  is  surprised 
was  never  thought  of  before.  When  fairly  worked,  its  returns  will  be 
enormous. 

"  You  really  think  so  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pigott 
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"  There's  no  doubt  of  it.     What  occasion,  then,  has  a  country  bank 
for  capital  ?     The  system,  you  see,  is  very  intelligible." 

"  Very.    But  matters  do  not  always  go  on  smoothly  ?    And  in  case  of 
a  run?" 

"  A  turn,"  replied  Mr.  Short,  "  may  always,  with  clever  management 
and  some  foresight,  be  stayed  off." 

"  And  if  it  continues  ?" 

"  Then,  of  course,  there  mast  be  an  explosion ;  but  that  is  scarcely 
upon  the  cards/9 

"  All  this  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,"  said  Henry,  rising  from  his 
seat,  "  and  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  what  I  have  mentioned,"  added  Mr.  Short,  "  is 
not  to  be  repeated  to  any  one*" 

"Assuredly  not." 

On  his  return  home,  he  was  more  taciturn  than  usuaL  Mary  asked 
him,  after  dinner,  if  he  had  "  passed  by  Poplin,  Fagg,  and  Co.'s?" 

"  What  nonsense!"  he  burst  out;  and,  ringing  the  belli  ordered  lights 
to  be  taken  to  the  library. 

At  breakfast,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself  "  It  is  very  provoking,"  he  ob- 
served, "  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's  this  morning." 
For,  though  hitherto  we  have  scarcely  mentioned  her,  Mrs*  Wihnot  was 
a  very  important  personage.  She  was  a  lady  singularly  apod.  With 
an  income  of  several  thousands  a  year,  derived  from  her  deceased  hus- 
band, she  never  murmured  that  it  was  only  for  her  life;  but  submitted 
with  pious  resignation  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  which  affluence 
could  bestow;  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  could  live  in  die 
merest  hovel  provided  the  servants'  offices  were  all  on  dae  ground  floor. 
Her  faith  was  perfect.  Her  good  works  took  a  form  rather  disagreeable 
to  her  neighbours,  for  she  required  their  contributions  as  well  as  her 
own.  Every  year  she  had  some  new  project  for  reclaiming,  instructing, 
reforming,  converting,  or  in  some  way  doing  good  to  the  whole  human 
race—"  to.  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Gentile."  The  Jews  she  con- 
sidered a  peculiarly  interesting  people ;  and  it  was  to  consult  upon  some 
fresh  scheme  for  their  salvation  that  she  had  invited  the  Pigotts  to  her 
council.  Henry's  only  feeling  towards  the  Jews  was  a  great  rejoicing 
that  he  had,  so  far,  been  able  to  keep  himself  out  of  their  hands ;  and,  as 
to  the  rest,  he  had  no  abstract  love  of  giving;  but  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  a 
person  not  to  be  offended.  She  entertained  sumptuously ;  and  some  of 
the  best  people  in  the  county  were  usually  at  her  table.  Henry  was 
really  concerned,  therefore,  at  being  obliged  to  disappoint  her. 

"  I  am  afraid/'  he  said,  "  that  we  gave  her  our  promise." 

"  We  did,"  answered  Mary.    "  And  why  cannot  you  go  ?" 

"  I  must  go  over  to  Ilbury  again.  It  is  on  business  of  importance. 
I  cannot  possibly  put  it  off.  Send  her  a  note  by  the  groom.  Did  any 
one  inquire  for  me  while  I  was  absent  ?" 

"  Nobody.  But  why  allow  our  engagement  to  he  interfered  with  by 
business  in  which  you  can  have  no  interest  ?" 

"  It  is  not  business  in  which  I  have  no  interest,"  retorted  Henry, 
rather  sharply.  "  It  is  business  which  touches  me  very  nearly,  and  may 
have  great  influence  upon  our  future  position." 
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"  And  may  I  not  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  that  you  should?' 

"You  are  disturbed,"  she  said,  "and,  I  am  sure,  have  something 
serious  upon  your  mind." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  1" 

"  Henry/'  said  his  wife,  "  I  have  borne  this  too  long.  I  have  never 
complained  of  your  neglect.  I  have  never  interfered  with  your  pur- 
suits, or  envied  the  amusement  they  might  afford  you.  So  long  as  your 
conduct  affected  only  myself,  I  could  suffer  in  silence.  But  now 
you  are  in  difficulty — difficulty  from  which  I  have  still,  perhaps,  the 
power  of  assisting  you,  and  you  refuse  me  your  confidence.  O  Henry  1 
nave  I  deserved  this  ?"  And,  sobbing  with  grief,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
his  breast. 

For  the  moment  he  was  overpowered*  Conscience  and  remorse  told 
him  that  he  had  not  treated  her  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  was 
moved  by  her  tenderness,  and  by  a  strength  of  feeling  the  more  powerful 
for  being  rarely  displayed ;  and  he  saw,  too,  that  there  might  be  advan- 
tage to  himself  in  what  she  had  suggested. 

"  Indeed,  Mary,"  he  resumed,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  wrong. 
But  you  have  exaggerated  the  danger.  My  preoccupation  of  mind 
arose  entirely  from  a  proposal  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Short,  the  banker,  as 
to  the  discharge  of  those  heavy  liabilities,  the  result  of  the  vexatious 
oppositions  encountered  both  by  Sir  Jonah  and  mysel£  I  do  not  think 
you  could  understand  exactly  the  bearings  of  what  he  stated,  and  all 
that  was  said  was  in  strict  confidence.  However,  dear,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain." 

He  then  repeated  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  banker, 
and  concluded,  "  You  see,  Mary,  that  there  is  something  tempting  in 
the  proposal,  and  I  am  to  give  him  my  answer  to-day." 

"  Then  let  it  be  a  firm  refusal  The  life  you  saved  has  been  devoted 
to  yourself ;  and  I  have  asked  little  in  return.  You  must  grant  me  one 
favour,  Henry,  and  it  shall  be  the  last  request  which — for  myself  at 
least — I  shall  ever  make." 

«  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  know  that  I  have  lately  heard  from  my  uncle  Keely  as  to  the 
remainder  of  my  father's  property,  which  was  invested  in  America.  I 
showed  yon  his  first  letter ;  but  as  you  seemed  to  think  it  of  little  im- 
portance, I  have  not  troubled  you  about  it  any  more  ;  and  I  am  afraid, 
too,  that  his  letters  are  not  always  such  as  you  have  any  pleasure  in 
reading." 

"  They  are  certainly  not  very  complimentary.     He  never  liked  me," 

"  His  feelings  towards  you  were  not  unkmd,  Henry;  but  you  were  of 
different  dispositions  and  pursuits." 

"And  how,"  asked  her  husband,  "  do  you  make  all  this  bear  upon  the 
subject  I  have  mentioned  to  you  ?" 

"  Listen,  then,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  one  of  those  presentiments 
which  have  never  deceived  me — a  woman's  presentiment,  if  you  will- 
that  there  is  danger,  perhaps  ruin  and  disgrace,  in  Mr.  Snort's  proposal ; 
nor  can  I  see  how  you  are  to  relieve  yourself  from  liabilities  by  eon- 
tinning  to  borrow.     It  seems  to  me  merely  moving  in  a  chile  till 
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you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  labour.  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  will 
not  commit  yourself  in  any  way  till  I  again  hear  from  my  uncle.  It 
is  asking  little,  and  it  is  for  your  own  good." 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  find  that  I  have  not  valued  you  as  I  should  have 
done.  You  have  counselled  me  with  good  sense  as  well  as  good  feeling. 
It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  Hereafter  you  shall  be  my  first  adviser.  And 
now  send  the  note  to  Mrs.  Wilmot;  and  you  shall  go  with  me  to 
Ilbury." 

His  reply  was  not  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Short  as  Mary's  visit  was  to 
Messrs.  Poplin,  Fagg,  and  Co.,  where  her  husband  took  a  long-unusual 
interest  in  all  her  tastes  and  wishes,  while  she  was  occupied  in  making 
her  purchases. 

The  amount  received  from  the  securities  in  America  proved  much 
greater  than  had  ever  been  expected;  and  as  Mr.  Keely  found  that  he 
could  safely  invest  it  by  taking  a  transfer  of  the  claims  made  chargeable 
upon  Sir  Jonah  Foster's  estate,  paying  the  interest  to  his  niece  as  part 
of  her  income,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liabilities  by  which  Henry 
had  been  so  long  harassed  became  virtually  extinct. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary's  presentiment  was  verified* 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  occurred  one  of  those  revulsions  in  trade 
which  often  follow  a  period  of  prosperity.  Credit  became  weakened ; 
confidence  destroyed;  mercantile  firms  of  hereditary  reputation  were 
found  to  have  been  living  upon  traditionary  wealth,  and  now  fell  to 
pieces  under  the  unexpected  pressure.  London  bankers  withdrew  the 
assistance  they  had  before  so  freely  given;  and  their  correspondents  in 
the  country  trembled  for  the  result. 

There  was  a  run  upon  the  Ilbury  Bank. 

It  was  dexterously  met.  The  demands  of  confiding  friends  were  staved 
off  with  assurances  of  perfect  solvency ;  loans  even  were  still  obtained ; 
and  a  message  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Pigott,  requesting  that  he  would 
call  the  following  morning. 

The  run  was  continued.  When  Henry  drove  up  to  the  door  he  found 
it  closed,  and  surrounded  by  a  noisy  crowd.  "  You  are  too  late,  squire !" 
cried  one  of  his  tenants.  "  It's  a  regular  smash ;  and  pretty  ruin  it  will 
occasion  P 

He  trembled  at  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  for  long  indeed  was  the 
train  of  misery  that  followed.  It  is  no  new  catalogue.  Helpless  women, 
whose  incomes  had  approached  to  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to 
beggary;  the  hard  savings  of  lives  of  labour,  the  destined  portion  of 
the  bride,  the  parent's  provision  for  her  child,  were  snatched  from  them 
in  a  moment,  and  lost  for  ever ;  industrious  tradesmen  saw  themselves 
doomed  to  bankruptcy ;  discharged  workmen  were  without  the  means  of 
buying  their  weekly  food ;  and  so  extensively  were  the  notes  of  what 
Cobbett  called  those  rag-rooks  in  circulation,  that  every  one  who  had 
possessed  five  pounds,  or  who  had  hoarded  them  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
bad  converted  silver  and  gold  into  these  faithless  securities,  and  was 
left  destitute  of  the  humble  means  which  he  had  painfully  struggled  to 
acquire. 

On  his  return  home  Henry  Pigott  threw  himself  into  his  wife's  arms. 
"  Mary  I"  be  cried,  "  you  have  saved  me  indeed  from  suffering  and  dis- 
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grace.  Had  I  caused  half  the  wretchedness  which  I  have  already  wit- 
nessed, I  should  go  mad.  I  have  seen  mothers  speechless  with  despair, 
and  strong  men  weeping  as  they  took  the  tidings  of  sorrow  to  their 
homes ;  and  how  nearly  had  I  become  combined  with  the  source  of  all 
this  desolation !  Hitherto  my  whole  life  has  been  an  error.  I  selfishly 
sought  for  happiness  where  I  found  nothing  but  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  I  neglected  it  where  it  patiently  awaited  me ;  but  from  this 
moment  I  am  another  being.  I  shall  now  look  to  what  should  always 
have  been  my  support — the  affection  and  advice  of  a  right-minded  and 
kind-hearted  woman." 

It  is  thus  the  world  is  purified.  Over  the  guilt  and  error  which 
pollute  our  moral  atmosphere  some  bright  spirit  rises  to  neutralise  their 
effects  within  its  destined  sphere ;  and  it  walks  a  ministering  angel  to 
11  deliver  us  from  evil."  Nor  can  it  ever  assume  a  form  more  lovely 
than  that  of  a  devoted  wife. 

Do  not  suppose,  courteous  reader,  when  you  see  the  foolish  girl  who  is 
waltzing  before  you,  ready  to  marry  to-morrow  the  penniless  cadet,  her 
partner,  and  silly  enough  to  believe  that,  with  love,  they  may  live  upon  "next 
to  nothing,"  do  not  suppose,  when  you  see  the  female  character  under 
fifty  other  unfavourable  aspects,  that  the  being  I  have  described  has  no 
existence.  She  does  exist,  and  happy  is  he  with  whose  destinies  she  is 
united.  It  is  in  the  moment  of  danger  and  difficulty,  when  others  ad- 
vise with  careless  indifference  or  with  selfish  falseness,  that  man's  best 
friend  is  woman — and  the  woman  who  is  his  wife. 

The  change  produced  in  Henry  Pigott  encouraged  the  development  of 
two  of  his  best  qualities  :  a  firm  will,  and  that  power  of  conforming  to 
circumstances  which  moulds  to  some  future  purpose  the  influences  to 
which  it  seems  merely  to  yield. 

His  first  thoughts  were  now  given  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
wife,  and  the  education  and  interests  of  their  children. 

With  these  altered  feelings,  his  intercourse  with  Blake  Whitmore 
resumed  its  early  character,  and  he  became — for  a  time,  at  least — a  wiser 
and  a  better  man.  He  found  abundance  of  occupation,  without  the  rest- 
less search  for  it  which  had  troubled  his  former  years,  and  he  obtained 
some  of  the  honours  and  rewards  of  a  better-directed  ambition. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  like  many  who  have  been  feeble  in  early  life,  was  enjoy- 
ing a  healthy  old  age,  ana  never  happier  than  when  witnessing,  and  often 
joining  the  childish  pastimes  of  the  two  noble  boys  whom  he  loved  to  call 
"  his  little  grandchildren."  If  it  be  not  treasonous  to  speak  ill  of  so  good 
a  man,  we  must  confess,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  them  restrained, 
or  leave  any  of  their  wishes  ungratified.  He  fancied  there  was  an  irre- 
sistible excuse  in  his  assurance  that,  with  dispositions  like  theirs,  they 
would  never  wish  anything  that  was  wrong. 

"  The  only  injury  I  shall  ever  have  to  complain  of  at  your  hands,'* 
said  Blake,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  is  your  helping  to  spoil  those 
children." 

"  Impossible !"  replied  Mr.  Fairfield  ;  "  they  are  Helen's  children,  and 
can't  be  spoilt.     It  is  not  in  their  nature." 

Sir  Blake  smiled  somewhat  doubtingly,  and,  exhausted  with  the  occu- 
"pations  of  the  day,  he  left  them  to  their  noisy  game,  which  bad  general1"* 
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the  effect  of  securing  to  Mr.  Fairfield  the  "balmy  sleep,**  old  age's  "beat 


Our  history  might  proceed  no  farther.  We  bare  not  arrived  exactly 
at  hs  elose,  but  at  one  of  those  convenient  resting-places  where,  as 
travellers  who  hare  long  journeyed  together,  we  might  shake  hands  and 
part,  each  taking  his  separate  direction,  and  trusting  to  life's  chances  for 
another  meeting. 

We  might  say  no  more  of  Mr.  Camp  than  that  be  continued  a  pros- 
perous man.  He  had  replaced  the  Ubury  Old  Bank  by  a  Joint-Stock 
Banking  Company  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis,  himself  being  the  chair- 
man of  its  directors;  and  having  taken  a  house  at  Hbury,  and  been  chosen 
mayor  of  that  ancient  borough,  an  occasion  of  "  approaching  his  sove- 
reign" presented  itself,  sufficiently  important  to  obtain  for  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  was  rejoiced  greatly  at  his  elevation,  citing  it  as  a 
proof  that,  in  this  free  country,  even  the  highlit  honours  were  obtainable 
by  honesty  and  industry.  He  no  longer  took  "  Burke's  Peerage"  as  his 
authority  in  matters  of  rank,  but  preferred  the  more  comprehensive  in- 
formation of  Dod ;  and  the  page  of  that  pink-coloured  volume  which 
contained  the  name  of 

CAMP,  Knt.  Bachbl.    Creat.  18**.    Sis  John  Cavp,  &c. 
Residences,  Camp  Villa,  near  Stoke  DottereD,  and  Bank  House, 
Hbury, 

bore  unmistakable  marks  of  very  frequent  reference. 

His  youngest  daughter,  too,  a  good  and  very  lovely  girl,  was  married 
to  the  only  son  of  the  pious  and  aristocratic  Mrs.  Wilmot,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Larkins,  who  had  been  angling  for  the  same  young 
gentleman,  but  with  a  wrong  fly. 

Mr.  Bam  was  not  so  fortunate.  Before  he  could  be  put  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  the  lord-lieutenant  had  died  during  an  interval  of 
conservative  rule,  and  his  successor  did  not  look  very  favourably  upon 
the  pretensions  of  so  decided  a  radical  as  Mr.  Bam,  who  was  left  to  the 
unpleasant  companionship  of  unavailing  regrets. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  banking  company,  Mr.  Short's 
friends,  out  of  compassion  for  his  family,  had  made  powerful  interest  to 
obtain  him  the  situation  of  manager.  To  this  Mr.  Camp  was  firmly 
opposed.  "  It  was  a  painful  duty,  but  Mr.  Short's  principles  of  banking 
were  not  such  as  he  could  conscientiously  appear  to  sanction." 

Of  Sir  Blake  Whitmore  a  Life  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming 
series  of  "  Judicial  and  Political  Biographies ;"  and  for  some  of  its  earlier 
incidents  we  hope  that  the  learned  author  of  that  work  will  not  foil  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  preceding  chapters. 

Of  most  of  those  from  whom  we  now  separate  we  shall  hear  very  little 
more ;  but  of  Henry  Pigott  the  career  is  not  yet  finished,  and  there  is 
still  something  strange  to  be  told. 
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BY  FLOBENTIA. 

L 

Folkestone— The  Channel— Boulogne— The  Bailway— Arrival  in  Paris. 

We  all  have  oar  fancies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  moment 
an  Englishman  or  an  Englishwoman  set  their  foot  on  the  Continent 
they  are  possessed  with  a  mania  of  admiration  as  general  as  it  is  indis* 
criminating.  Everything  is  perfection — the  scenery,  the  air,  the  people, 
the  houses,  the  servants,  the  cuisine,  the  costumes — principally,  I  pre- 
some,  hecanse  all  is  new,  and  utterly  different  to  our  own  fatherland. 
Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  this  is  very  comprehensible  and  very 
natural,  and  in  those  who,  especially  for  the  first  time,  visit  foreign 
countries,  some  enthusiasm  is  highly  commendable ;  but  the  experienced 
traveller  should  at  least  tell  the  truth — some  one  should  really  paint 
things  as  they  are  for  the  information  of  innocent  people  who  have 
not  yet  begun  their  travels.  We  hear  the  truth  about  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wake,  but  as  for  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  there  all  and 
everything  must  be  couleur  de  rose,  no  shade  more  natural  can  be  found 
in  the  traveller's  paint-box,  and  with  this  the  whole  landscape  is  be- 
daubed, from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube — from  Calais  to  Naples. 

Now,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  1  do  declare  that,  although 
I  bare  signed  and  longed  all  my  life  to  go  abroad,  and  have  uniformly 
read  every  book  of  travels,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  that  has  ever  been 
published,  I  knew  no  more  of  the  real  customs  and  manners  of  foreigners, 
of  the  climate,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  than  if  I  had  been 
the  first  being  who  had  crossed  the  Straits— those  disgusting,  sickening 
Straits,  about  which  every  one  has  his  own  particular  tale  of  unutter- 
able woe.  It  is,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  evil  that  I  purpose  faithfully 
and  truly  to  relate  what  personally  befel  me,  an  "  unprotected  female," 
travelling  with  the  general  object  of  improving  my  mind  and  manners, 
and  with  the  particular  purpose  of  studying  the  past  history  and  present 
aspect  of  French  palaces.  And  this  I  promise,  if  any  one  follow  the 
route  I  have  taken,  they  will  know  precisely  what  to  expect,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  and  will  prevent  my  readers  from  falling  victims  to 
that  enthusiastic  mania  which  deludes  the  unwary  and  the  inexperienced 
—a  system  that  sacrifices  veracity  to  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  book- 
making.  My  premises  being  now  stated,  I  shall  start,  with  your  leave, 
kind  reader,  to  say  my  few  words  about  the  Continent 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  warn  unwary  and  unhappy  women  of  what 
they  will  encounter  in  the  boats  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  by  which 
I  crossed.  These  fair  creatures  comfortably  ensconced  in  luxurious  arm* 
chairs,  or  lolling  on  soft  sofas  round  the  cheerful  blaze  of  an  English 
hearth,  talking  over  the  anticipated  tour  which  they  contemplate  with  all 
the  unmitigated  delights  held  out  by  deceiving  tourists,  must  be  warned 
on  die  threshold.  "  Only  two  hours !"  says  one  pretty  sister.  "  Oh  that 
is  nothing,  there  will  not  be  time  to  be  sick.19  "  Or,"  cries  another,  "  if 
one  is  a  little  ill,  it  cannot  be  much  in  only  two  hours.     The  time  passes 
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so  soon."  Alas !  would  that  it  were  so — would  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
notion,  "  That  an  hour  might  be  tedious,  but  could  never  be  long,"  were 
true  in  this  instance.  But  it  is  not ;  and  as  I  was  as  much  deceived  as 
other  people  have  been  by  this  notion  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  I  will 
relate  how  these  two  hours  were  in  reality  passed  by  me. 

On  arriving  at  Folkestone  it  was  already  growing  dark.  I  anticipated 
a  delightfully  calm  passage.  I  had  anxiously  watched  the  motion  of  the 
trees  as  we  whirled  along  in  the  express  train,  and  was  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  a  happy  conviction,  for  I  began 
secretly  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  passage  on  approaching  nearer 
to  the  sea*  The  train  goes  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  on  alighting,  I  was 
hurrying  to  the  boat,  already  puffing  away  close  by,  when  I  was  ac- 
costed by  one  of  the  porters : 

"  You  won't  have  much  of  a  passage  to-night,  marm;  it  blows  hard, 
and  the  wind's  been  a  rising  these  two  hours." 

"  You  don't  say  so  1"  said  I  (horror-struck  at  the  intelligence,  having 
been  already  terrified  at  the  murky  aspect  of  the  night,  which  darkened 
every  moment).  "  Good  gracious  t  Please  to  put  down  that  box,  and 
let  me  speak  to  some  one." 

I  rushed  across  the  platform  to  an  old  tar,  who  sat  composedly  chewing 
his  quid  while  he  stared  at  the  bustle,  and,  frantically  catching  hold  of 
his  arm,  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me — please,  tell  me — will  it  be  rough  going  across  to- 
night?*   . 

"  WeH,"  said  he,  in  a  gruff  voice,  starting  back  at  my  lively  mode  of 
interrogation,  "  you  won't  much  like  it,  I  guess,  for  it's  a  blowing  pretty 
stiff." 

Hearing  this  confirmation,  I  looked  around  me,  being  now  on  the  pier, 
but  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  platform  of  the  station.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  the  waves  rolled  on  the  stony  beach  with  a  deep,  hollow  sound; 
there  was,  moreover,  an  ominous  sighing  of  the  wind  that  implied  more 
than  was  expressed.  But  there  was  the  steamer,  puffing  away  cheer- 
fully; there  were  the  other  passengers  tumbling  in  pell-mell— -boxes, 
cloaks,  and  all ;  there  stood  the  captain  on  the  paddle-box,  well  buttoned 
up  in  his  huge  garments,  calling  out :  "  Now,  gentlemen — now,  ladies— 
any  more  for  Bullon;  we're  just  off!" 

"  Shall  I  go,  or  not  ?     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  said  I,  half  aloud. 

The  porter,  who  had  followed  me  close  with  my  box,  hearing  my  ex- 
clamation, said,  in  a  persuasive  voice : 

"  Come,  marm,  take  my  advice  and  don't  go ;  take  your  chance  of  the 
morning.  Lord,  marm,  why  yesterday  there  come  across  a  young  lady, 
and  she  was  so  bad,  seeing  as  how  'twas  very  rough ;  she  hurt  summut 
in  her  backbone,  and  was  terrible  ill  she  was.  We  was  obligated  for  to 
carry  her  to  the  station  this  very  morning,  for  the  poor  thing  couldn't 
put  her  foot  to  the  ground." 

Spine  injured — carried  to  the  station — rough  night — all  dark.     Oh 
Lord  !     "  No,  no,"  said  I,  aloud ;  "  I  won't  go.   I  will  take  youradvioe, 
and  wait  until  the  morning.     Which  is  the  way  to  the  hotel  ?" 

Now,  I  can  only  say  this  man  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  pension  from 
that  hotel;  for  whether  the  story  of  the  much-injured  young  lady  was 
'    *  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  in  either  case  he  made  such  a  skilful  use  of 
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the  circumstance  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  that 
establishment  For  I  doubt  not  that  this  or  similar  tales  were  constantly 
repeated,  in  order  to  increase  the  fears  and  horrors  of  the  timid,  and 
induce  them  to  try  the  chance  of  to-morrow;  and  to-morrow,  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Folkestone. 

But  What  terrified,  and  alarmed,  and  annoyed  me  more  than  all  was 
to  find  that,  after  we  bad  at  home  talked  it  all  over  again  and  again, 
and  settled  positively  that  it  was  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  that  people 
could  not  be  very  sick  in  two  hours,  to  find  that  they  not  only  were  so, 
but  might  actually  suffer  severely.  Now,  this  was  provoking,  and  made 
me  quite  miserable.  "  Well,  now,"  said  I  to  the  porter,  "  for  the  hotel." 
We  emerged  from  the  cover  under  which  we  had  stood,  and  then  I 
found  what  the  weather  was,  to  be  sure— why,  it  howled  all  along  the 
shore,  and  tossed  me  about  to  such  an  extent  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
What  were  those  ridiculous  trees  made  of  between  London  and  Folke- 
stone? Why,  they  must  have  meant  to  deceive  me,  and  stood  still  on 
purpose.  The  big  waves  came  rolling  in  on  the  stony  shore,  each 
crested  with  little  mountains  of  foam  that  gleamed  brightly  in  the  dark 
night,  just  lit  up  with  a  melancholy  moon.  Certainly  at  that  moment 
I  rejoiced  to  find  myself  on  the  threshold  of  a  house  instead  of  the  cabin 
of  a  steamer,  and  mentally  thanked  the  unfortunate  young  lady  for 
affording  me  a  proof  of  the  horrors  of  venturing,  for  "  only  two  hours," 
on  a  stormy,  angry  sea. 

The  Pavilion  at  Folkestone  is  comfortable,  and  not  dear,  after  the  rate 
of  English  hotels.  How  delightful  was  the  reprieve !  To  find  myself 
buried  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  before'a  blazing  fire,  with  a  good  dinner 
already  smoking  on  the  table,  instead  of  being  tossed  on  every  wave  that 
rolls  between  here  and  Boulogne.  The  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the 
roar  of  the  sea,  already  lashed  into  a  storm,  added  forcibly  to  the  contrast 
with  the  comfort  within.  But  then  to-morrow— it  will  be  all  to  go 
through  again — to-morrow,  the  same  uncertainty,  the  same  terror.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  steamer  starts.  This  reflection  damped  my  en- 
joyment; but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  it  would  still  be 
impossible  to  go  in  the  morning  after  such  a  stormy  night,  so  I  spent  the 
evening  in  the  same  sort  of  doubtful  enjoyment  that  a  criminal  experi- 
ences with  a  few  hours'  reprieve  from  hanging. 

Well,  the  morning  came—all  too  soon  for  my  fancy.  The  pale  light 
broke  through  the  shutters — I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  What !  no 
wind— not  a  sound — positively  none.  My  heart  sank.  "I  shall  have 
to  go,"  thought  I ;  and  I  grew  very  faint. 

At  seven  came  my  maid  :  "  A  fine  morning,  and  the  sea  fairly  calm." 

"Good  Heavens !  but  I  am  ill,"  said  I.  "I  don't  think  I  can  go." 
I  began  to  feel  sick  already. 

"  Oh  pray,  ma'am,19  says  Abigail,  "  do  go.  It's  a  fine  morning,  and  you 
are  only  ill  from  nervousness,  and  if  you  wait  longer  the  weather  may 
get  much  worse.* 

"Right,  Abigail,"  thought  I;  "this  is  unanswerable."  So  I  dressed 
and  ordered  breakfast,  and  tried  to  feel  hungry.  To  eat  was  impossible. 
"lam  sure  I  shall  be  sick,  I  feel  so  very  ill,"  said  I;  "  but  certaiuly  we 
bad  better  go."    And  we  sallied  out  with  our  boxes. 

There  was  die  horrid  steamer  smoking  and  puffing  away  as  if  it  had 
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never  moved  mi  inch,  but  had'  remained  bard  and  fast  all  night  in  the 
harbour.  I  dared  not  look  on  the  sea,  but  I  beard  an  ommow  sound  I 
did  not  like.  I  would  not  put  my  foot  on  board  until  the  last  moment, 
although  there  were  elderly  ladies  with  their  maids  carefully  arranging 
themselves  for  stormy  weather  on  deck,  and  making  themselves  look 
doubly  hideous  in  all  kinds  of  shawls  and  wrappers — w  how  soon,0  thought 
I,  "to  be  displaced!*    At  last  I  was  forced  to  go.    How  I  trembled ! 

As  to  braving  it  out  on  deck,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  so  down  I 
went  into  the  cabin  to  reconnoitre.  Now  let  none  who  have  visions  of 
large  roomy  steamers,  luxurious  cabins,  and  snug  berths,  attended  by 
obliging  stewardesses,  go  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  or  they  will  be 
grievously  disappointed.  The  ladies'  cabin  is  little  better  than  a  large 
closet ;  there  are  only  benches  all  round  it,  and  the  steward  atone 
ministers  to  one's  necessities.  Being  in  a  humble  state  of  mind  I  lay 
down  on  the  floor  and  shut  my  eyes,  determining  that,  if  I  must  hear, 
at  least  I  would  not  see.     By  this  time  the  bell  rang,  and  we  were  off. 

Roll,  roll— -up  and  down— a  long,  rending  kind  of  swell,  particularly 
unpleasant,  certainly.  Was  it  going  to  be  like  this  all  the  way  ?  Why 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  a  swell  after  such  a  storm  as  we  had  had  the 
previous  night.  I  had  tried  to  forget  this;  now  the  truth  was  evident. 
There  was  a  very  heavy  swell,  and  in  five  minutes  one  exceedingly 
biKoua-looking  female,  whom  I  saw  as  I  descended  the  stain,  and  strongly 
suspected,  was  very  bad  and  very  noisy.  "  Oh  dear,  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
ill,"  thought  I ;  "  why  should  1  escape  V  Near  to  me  was  a  child  with 
her  mamma,  who  soon  informed  the  company  in  general  that  this-  was 
her  first  voyage,  and  that  she  dreaded  excessively  being  sick.  Her  mother 
lay  down  and  enjoined  her  to  be  quiet,  but  that  was  the  very  last  thing 
she  was  capable  of  doing.  I  do  not  think  such  a  sprite  could  have  re- 
mained quiet  one  instant. 

"  Mamma,  is  it  going  to  be  like  Ms  all  the  way  ?  How  do  you  feel  ? 
I  feel  sick." 

"  Lie  still,  my  dear."    (A  moment's  pause.) 

"  Mamma,  I  feel  sicker.  Here,  steward,  get  me  a  what  you  call  'em. 
Make  haste,  steward !"    (Screaming.) 

"  Good  Heavens !"  thought  I,  "  is  this  horrible  child  going  on  in  this 
manner  all  the  way  ?     What  a  dreadful  infliction !" 

By  this  time  the  steward,  hearing  her  screams,  had  accommodated  her 
as  Bne  desired,  and  I  in  terror  awaited  the  result,  for  she  lay  on  the  seat 
just  above  me. 

"  Mamma,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  quite  well  now.  It  was  all  fancy.  I 
ain't  at  all  sick  now.     Let  me  go  on  deck,  mamma.    I  am  quite  well." 

"  Pray  lie  still,  my  dear,  I  entreat  you." 

"Well,  then,  steward!  here — I  am  cold — wrap  roe  up."  And  she 
fall  on  my  cloaks,  and,  assisted  by  the  steward,  buried  herself  completely 
in  them. 

Again  we  had  a  pause,  always  excepting  the  noisy  lady  in  the  corner, 
who  also  made  herself  heard  after  another  fashion.  Still  I  was  not  sick, 
although  the  vessel  rolled  and  the  timbers  creaked  most  woefully.  I 
opened  my  eyes.  There  stood  the  immovable  steward,  contemplating 
the  scene.  If  any  one  became  very  bad,  he  went  to  them,  and  cer- 
tainly was  kind  and  attentive.     On  the  forms  or  the  floor  were  lying, 
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peU-mell,  cloaks,  ladies7  bate,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  numerous  unutterable 
articles  tbat  shall  be  nameless.     Certainly  a  picturesque  ensemble. 

"  Mamma,"  began  the  young  lady  again,  from  out  of  my  cloaks,  "  do 
you  know  I  feel  very  giddy  p  Here*  steward,  give  me  those  salts.  Now 
tell  me,  steward,  do  you  really  like  banding  about  those  basins?" 

At  this  sally  every  one  laughed ;  it  was  impossible  to  help  it.  The 
steward  alone  kept  his  gravity,  and  looked  quite  scandalised.  It  was  a 
very  awkward  question  at  that  juncture,  to  which  he  could  hardly  answer 
"  Yes,"  and  yet,  of  course,  that  was  the  truth,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  got  paid  for  doing  so ;  this  was,  however,  a  fact  he  could  not  con* 
vemently  confess  at  that  moment.  •  I  really  began  to  like  the  spoilt  child 
— she  amused  me  so  much.  I  think  I  may  partly  thank  her  for  escaping 
sickness,  for  her  vivacity  revived  me.  As  to  the  mamma,  she  evidently 
thought  her  a  prodigy. 

Our  spirits  were  raised  by  the  news  that  we  were  nearly  half  over. 
How  delightful.  Well,  I  won't  be  ill  now.  The  poor  lady  in  the  corner 
became  painfully  audible,  and  begged  to  see  her  husband,  fie  was  not 
on  any  terms  to  be  prevailed  on  to  descend.     Poor  lady  !  she  was  so  ilL 

"  Mamma!"  again  cried  FHppertygibbet— -"  mamma !" 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

"  If  you  are  ill,  shall  you  make  such  unearthly  noises  as  that  lady  ?" 

**  Tiny,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  mamma. 

But  she  had  spoken,  and  again  there  was  a  general  titter.  Somebody 
said  we  were  near  Boulogne.  How  charming !  A  few  more  rolls,  a  few 
moments  passed,  and  we  were  in  smooth  water. 

I  started  up.  I  had  not  been  sick.  I  was  triumphant.  But  where 
was  Abigail— that  excellent  sailor  who  delighted  in  storms,  and  never  was 
ill  in  her  life  ?  At  last,  slowly  emerging  from  some  concealment,  the  un- 
fortunate in  question  stood  before  me — rumpled  in  dress,  confused  about 
the  head,  green  in  complexion.  What  she  had  undergone  was  easy  to 
perceive.  She  had  been  utterly  unable  to  move,  or  even  to  ask  me  if  I 
was  well  or  ill.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  notion  of  my  escape  and 
her  sufferings. 

After  this  account  of  our  two  hours9  passage,  which  two  hours  are  in 
reality  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  if  the  weather  be  stormy,  grow  into 
three  very  often,  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will  deceive  themselves 
with  the  idea  "  that  one  can't  be  sick  in  such  a  little  while  1"  Good 
Heavens !  five  minutes  is  ample  to  effect  that  consummation — and  there 
is  some  devilry  in  that  horrid  Channel — some  evil-presiding  genius  that 
always  make  the  passage  rough  and  grievous,  and  tosses  one  about  even 
in  comparatively  quiet  weather,  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  small  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

And  now  all  was  bustle  and  activity.  Ladies  began  to  rise,  and,  with- 
out any  figure  of  speech,  to  shake  themselves-;  every  one  began  talking 
indiscriminately  to  everybody ;  gentlemen-friends,  now  full  of  empress*- 
ment,  rushed  down  to  inquire  after  the  ladies — to  pity  or  to  congratulate. 
The  poor  lady  in  the  corner  was  restored  to  her  cruel  lord,  and  Miss 
Tiny  was  joined  by  two  fat,  burly  uncles,  one  of  whom  having  decidedly 
sacrificed  to  Neptune,  and  in  consequence  looking  very  seedy  and  dis- 
coloured, got  sadly  roasted  by  the  young  lady,  who  was  full  of  exultation 
at  her  own  escape. 
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How  very  glad  we  all  were  to  leare  that  steamer !  At  I  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  quay  and  gave  a  glance  around,  I  was  filled  with  wonder. 
The  foreign  appearance  of  the  houses,  built  so  high,  with  their  large 
French  windows  and  men  shutters,  looking  bright  and  gay  in  the  sun- 
shine, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of  dark,  gloomy,  dingy 
walls,  with  slits  for  windows,  we  had  left  behind,  called  the  town  of 
Folkestone  ;  every  one  talking  French — how  odd  that  sounds  for  the  first 
time! — and  then  the  great  bearded,  moustached  faces  of  the  men,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  stage  conspirators  or  bandits,  got  up  in  the 
O.  Smith  style  at  the  Adelphi.  No  words  can  describe  the  strangeness  of 
one's  sensations  on  first  arriving  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  dream  of  my  whole  life  was  then  realised,  and  I  was  really  abroad ! 
I  was  in  France,  and  I  had  passed  "  that  dreary  sea  that  flows  between," 
and  now  all  was  unmitigated  pleasure  and  delight  I  was  so  happy 
I  could  scarcely  breathe ;  therefore  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  determined  to  admire  and  praise  all  on  the  Continent, 
although  I  do  not  intend  to  imitate  them  by  giving  an  untrue  or  partial 
account  of  what  I  saw.  These  feelings  of  novelty  and  amused  surprise 
must  be  experienced  by  every  one  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  proportion 
as  they  possess  an  excitable  and  lively  imagination,  joined  to  a  vivid 
power  of  enjoyment.  A  cordon  is  formed  on  either  side  by  the  officials, 
from  the  vessel  to  the  custom-house,  through  which  you  are  conducted  to 
a  small  building,  where  the  passports  are  carefully  examined,  and  some- 
times one's  person  as  well  As  I  looked  thin  and  orthodox,  I  was 
allowed  to  pass ;  but  the  unhappy  Abigail,  still  pale  and  reduced  from 
her  late  sufferings,  was  suddenly  seised  on  by  hairy  Philistines,  pushed 
into  a  side-apartment  without  ceremony,  and  examined  by  one  of 
the  females  in  all  the  most  mysterious  recesses  of  her  habiliments, 
greatly  to  her  horror,  being  finally  turned  loose  into  a  kind  of  back  yard 
(something  like  a  sheep  found  not  to  be  fat  enough  to  kill),  where  she 
was  joined  by  me,  who  had  not  been  able,  in  the  mean  time,  to  divine 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  disappearance. 

Now  came  the  horrid  examination  of  the  boxes,  which  lasts  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  is  most  wearisome.  The  very  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  the  dresses,  and  the  more  delicate  parts  of  a  woman's  wardrobe  are 
treated,  is  really  extraordinary.  The  dresses  are  dragged  out  and  then 
shoved  in  again,  and  the  lids  of  the  boxes  flapped  down  on  them ;  then, 
being  passed  over  a  kind  of  barricade,  they  are  seized  hold  of  by  some 
female  hytenas  of  unknown  age  and  hideous  aspect,  dressed  in  caps  a 
yard  long,  earrings  in  proportion,  and  petticoats  to  their  knees,  who  un- 
ceremoniously, and  to  the  utter  detriment  of  their  contents,  refasten  the 
cords,  and  bear  them  forth  on  their  shoulders  to  the  railway. 

If  I  had  been  returning  from  Paris,  furnished  with  various  elegant 
toilettes,  light,  fragile,  perishable  materials,  and  had  beheld  these  acces- 
sories to  my  future  hopes  of  charming  thus  annihilated,  I  should,  with 
good  reason,  have  been  highly  indignant;  but  as  I  had  nothing  then 
with  me  but  plain  and  homespun  garments,  more  fitted  for  travelling 
than  forfjtesj  I  could  only  look  on  and  wonder  that  such  a  system  of 
licensed  destruction  can  be  tolerated.  There  is  an  endeavour  to  invoke 
a  shade  of  sentiment  around  these  hideous  beldames,  who  are  represented 
as  being  the  widows  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  authorised  on  this 
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account  by  the  town  to  gyrate  between  the  Custom-house  and  the  rail- 
way. Doubtless  the  very  fact  of  being  liberated  from  such  distressingly 
ugly  and  undesirable  partners,  must  have  gone  agrdat  way  in  reconciling 
these  worthy  sailors  to  a  watery  grave,  and  doubtless  these  old  ladies, 
aware  of  their  own  appearance,  naturally  hate  all  that  tells  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  pleasure,  and  ruthlessly  unite  to  destroy  it— a  pious  labour 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  admirably  seconded  by  the  authorities. 

When  I  left  town  I  was  assured  that  I  should  reach  Paris  in  twelve 
hours ;  true  I  had  slept  at  Folkestone,  but  the  morning  boat  I  had  taken 
was  bound  to  perform  the  voyage  in  the  specified  time.  Judge,  there- 
fore, of  my  chagrin  on  finding  that  I  had  to  remain  at  Boulogne  until 
five  o'clock,  and  that  Paris  would  not  be  reached  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night !  Now  this  is  a  regular  imposition,  and  ihould  not  be  tolerated. 
I  was,  therefore,  left  with  nearly  the  whole  day  on  my  hands,  to  lounge 
through  as  best  I  could  at  Boulogne. 

It  is  a  pretty,  gay  town ;  the  quays  that  border  the  harbour,  guarded 
by  lighthouses,  are  clean,  and  form,  with  the  pier,  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade. The  sands  appear  good,  as  there  were  various  parties  galloping 
Over  them  cL  VAngfaue.  On  the  barren  heights  above  the  town  is  the 
monument  so  pleasing  to  our  national  vanity,  as  demonstrating  the  im- 
potence of  that  great  world-conqueror  against  the  nation  of  shopkeepers 
he  affected  to  despise  so  profoundly,  but  in  reality  dreaded  as  his  fate. 
From  those  heights  did  he  contemplate  la  perfide  Albion ;  and  although 
surrounded  by  ms  numerous  army  he  dared  not  venture  to  attack  us — 
all-victorious  as  he  was.  Blessed  then,  spite  of  all  individual  sufferings, 
be  that  stormy  uneasy  channel  that  protects  and  guards  our  shores  with 
such  fidelity.  Never  tranquil,  never  at  rest,  it  has  ever  formed  an 
eternal  impediment  to  invasion,  and  quenojied  the  valour  of  ancient  and 
modern  conquerors,  from  Caesar  to  Napoleon.  Like  an  enchanted  zone, 
if  properly  defended,  it  will  never  cease  to  protect  us,  and  enable  us  to 
despise  every  effort  of  subjugation  from  our  war-loving  neighbours. 
Here  lies  our  national  strength,  and  not  uV  walls,  or  martello  towers,  or 
local  militia.  With  that  restless  sea,  and  an  efficient  navy  riding  in  the 
Channel,  even  Sir  Francis  Head  may  slumber  undisturbed. 

These  same  heights  of  Boulogne  are  particularly  ugly  and  barren ; 
indeed  the  whole  coast,  as  seen  from  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  offers  no 
natural  beauties  to  recommend  it  But  the  town  itself  seems  agreeable, 
and  is  furnished  with  tolerable  shops  and  clean  streets,  along  which  crowds 
of  English  were  displaying  themselves.  The  sole  motive  of  a  residence 
here  must  be  the  idea  of  being  on  the  Continent,  for  I  am  sure  we  have 
fifty  more  attractive  watering-places ;  and  as  to  cheapness,  that  recom- 
mendation soon  vanishes  wherever  English  congregate — at  their  touch 
all  turns  into  gold. 

The  time  having  at  last  arrived  for  starting  by  the  train,  we  placed 
ourselves  in  some  particularly  comfortable  carriages,  furnished  with  large 
heaters  of  hot  water  for  the  feet — in  cold  weather  a  most  agreeable 
luxury;  but  as  the  day  happened  to  be  warm,  I  could  have  well  dispensed 
with  these  machines,  for  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  railway  is  far  from  attractive — bleak 
and  desolate  in  character,  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  ugliest 
parts  of  Cornwall.    There  is  the  same  sandy,  rocky,  naked  aspect, 
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common  to  both,  particularly  when  the  sea  approaches  the  line  of  the 
railway  in  long  barren-looking  creeks  and  bays,  apparently  uninhabited 
by  man  or  beast  Kothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  appearance 
of  these  gloomy  wastes  of  sand  and  rock,  ana  I  rejoiced  that  the 
growing  darkness  shrouded  from  my  sight  such  a  series  of  melancholy 
prospects.  My  own  thoughts  were  much  more  cheerful,  and  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  happiness  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  approaching  Paris,  and 
seeing  with  my  own  eyes  so  renowned  a  city.  The  train  was  called 
express ;  we  did  not,  however,  appear  to  progreos  very  rapidly,  only  we 
certainly  stopped  very  seldom.  The  station  at  Amiens  is  large,  hand- 
some, and  thoroughly  un-English  in  appearance,  especially  in  regard  to 
its  luxurious  conveniences  for  eating  and  drinking* 

At  twelve  o'clock,  all  being  dark  as  pitch,  we  reached  Paris,  and  here 
we  first  experienced  the  effects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  for  what  we 
endured  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  England.  The  Times  must 
have  printed  an  extra  sheet  next  morning,  such  shoals  of  indignant  cor- 
respondents would  have  called  on  that  patriotic  personage  "  the  editor" 
to  hear  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  Late  as  it  was — midnight  being 
passed — no  one  was  permitted  to  escape,  but  we  were  kept  etandimg  (for 
there  were  no  seats)  in  a  wretched,  bare,  dirty  ante-room  for  nearly  an 
hour,  before  we  were  allowed  to  emerge  or  claim  our  boxes.  Now,  was 
not  this  intolerable  tyranny  ?  Every  one  submitted  very  patiently,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  do  the  same,  but  mentally  I  fulminated  against  such  unne- 
cessary and  arbitrary  arrangements.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  then 
came  a  crash.  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  in  the  rush,  and  on  emerging 
proceeded  to  claim  my  luggage,  all  laid  out  on  long  counters,  arranged 
in  lots  according  to  the  names.  Having  selected  mine,  the  unmerciful 
wretches  were  going  to  open  again  those  very  boxes  that  had  been  ran- 
sacked at  Boulogne  not  twelve  hours  before.  But  my  remonstrances 
were  so  strong  that  I  prevailed  on  the  men  to  be  contented  with  only 
unlocking  one,  which  presented  such  an  innocent  spectacle  of  well-warn 
apparel  that  all  suspicion  was  allayed,  and  the  rest  forthwith  borne  off 
to  the  omnibus  in  waiting. 

And  now  I  must  notice  one  of  the  great  pests  of  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  which  consists  in  having  to  pay  everybody  who  even  looks  at 
your  luggage ;  if  they  proceed  to  touch  it,  a  real,  ample  remuneration 
is  demanded.  To  our  English  notions,  that  porters  are  forbidden 
to  accept  the  smallest  gratuity  on  pain  of  dismission,  it  appears  moat 
annoying  to  be  assailed  by  the  same  class  of  men  in  France  for  pay- 
ment for  only  placing  the  luggage  on  the  trucks  or  on  an  omnibus ;  but 
such  is  the  universal  custom,  and  they  are  all  as  rapacious  and  as  inaolnnt 
as  any  London  cabman.  This  is  a  great  imperfection  in  the  foreign 
railways,  arising  from  the  men  having  no  fixed  salaries  paid  by  the 
company,  which  authorises  them  to  levy  contributions  on  the  passengers. 
While  I  was  sagely  making  these  reflections,  I  was  jolting  along  in  an 
enormous  omnibus,  bound  for  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  Hue  Castiglione. 

It  is  so  much  the  habit  in  Paris  to  arrange  by  the  week  or  the  month, 
that  in  the  superior  hotels,  of  which  this  is  one,  they  make  some  diffi- 
culty in  accommodating  the  traveller  for  one  night,  and  if  they  do  so 
their  charge  is  enormous.  It  was  now  so  late  that  the  porter  made  some 
difibulty  about  admitting  me  and  ay  boxes  (for  the  hitler  presented  by 
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fer  the  most  imposing  appearance)  at  all,  bat  at  length  I  was  ushered 
into  a  fanny  little  suite  of  apartments  in  the  entresol,  looking  uncom- 
monly like  a  nest  of  rooms  in  a  large  doll's  house. 


IL 

Cold  Weather— Soldiers— Aspect  of  me  Streets— Place  de  la  Concorde— Champs 
Elysees— Tuileries— Marie  Antoinette— Napoleon— Reriew— Place  du  Carousel 
— Palais  Boval— The  Regent  Orieant— Boulevards— Disagreeables. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning  I  was  all  eyes  and  ears.  Was  I  not 
actually  in  Paris  ?  I  had  waited  all  my  life  for  this  pleasure — was  it  at 
length  attained  ?  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  as  extraordinary  was  the 
absence  of  soap.  I  asked  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  luxury,  it  was  not  usually  supplied.  Can  it 
be  really  true  that  the  French  are  not  fond  of  thorough  ablutions,  and 
content  themselves  with  a  little  water  only  ?  The  number  of  public 
baths  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  seem  to  forbid  the  idea. 

The  strange  little  rooms  looked  even  stranger  by  day;  nothing 
abounded  but  looking-glasses  and  clocks,  which  were  hung  on  every 
vacant  place.  From  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  the  windows  were  dark- 
ened, and  nothing  could  be  more  sombre  than  these  apartments.  So 
take  my  advice,  all  ye  that  love  air,  sunshine,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
never  engage  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  entresol.  The  morning  was  cold, 
but  it  was  useless  to  have  a  fire  for  the  grate  was  so  minute  in  sue- 
always  with  reference  to  the  doll's  house — that  it  would  only  have  been 
a  mockery  to  have  a  fire  in  it  Now  this  total  oblivion  of,  or  indifference 
to,  the  comfort  of  warmth  and  heat  is  universal  in  Paris,  and  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  atmosphere  is  keen  to  a  degree,  and  the  weather  quite 
as  cold  as  in  London*  Imagine  an  English  family  assembling  for  break- 
fast before  a  handful  of  wood  placed  in  a  grate  on  the  ground,  so  small 
in  size  and  so  sunk  in  the  chimney  that  one  can  scarcely  see  it.  We 
could  not  endure  such  misery,  and  yet  similar  specimens  of  deplorable 
grates  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  witn  a  few  sparks  of  fire  in  them,  and 
yet  no  one  complains  of  the  cold.  Certainly  the  French  may  have  imported 
the  word  comfort  into  their  language,  but  at  present  they  are  ages  from 
understanding  its  real  interpretation ! 

I  counsel  all  chilly  English  people  never  to  venture  to  Paris  in  cold 
weather,  for  they  will  either  be  roasted  in  apartments  where  there  are 
stoves,  or  frozen  in  rooms  with  fireplaces.  This  inattention  to  warmth  in 
winter,  the  first  of  luxuries,  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  as  there  are 
now  ample  means  of  making  good  fires,  for  coals  are  cheap  and  univer- 
sally used  in  Paris  and  its  environs.  Sad  reflections  on  the  melancholy 
little  grate  quite  occupied  me  while  I  sat  drinking  my  cafe  au  laity 
for  I  dreaded  what  I  should  suffer  from  cold  in  those  dreary  little  rooms, 
hung  round  with  mirrors  and  ornamented  with  gilding  as  they  were. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  Paris,  even  before  leaving  the  house, 
is  the  quantity  of  soldiers  marching  by  every  instant — the  incessant  roll 
of  the  drums  beginning  with  the  earliest  dawn — the  hurried  and  anxious 
haste  with  which  the  different  officers  or  aides-de-camp  rush  through  the 
streets,  quite  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  as  if  the  enemy 
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were  at  the  very  gates  and  an  assault  momentarily  expected.  This 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  forms  such  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  London,  where  all  that  is  seen  of  the  executive 
government  is  a  blue-coated  policeman  peering  down  the  recesses  of  the 
area-steps,  on  the  look-out  tor  some  obliging  cookmaid.  Paris  may  be 
quiet,  but  it  bears  every  appearance  of  a  besieged  town,  and  if  such 
constant  marching,  drumming,  and  parading  be  necessary  to  ensure 
tranquillity,  the  day  must  soon  come  when  the  people  will  burst  through 
restraints  which  cannot  always  be  imposed  on  tnem  with  impunity. 

On  first  entering  the  streets,  I  was  surprised  at  the  height  of  the  houses, 
the  comparative  narrow  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  streets,  and  the  general 
want  of  display  and  luxury  in  the  shops.  Some  of  the  more  modernised 
streets,  it  is  true,  are  wider  and  handsomer,  such  as  the  Rue  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  the  Rue  Rivoli  overlooking  the  Tuileries,  and 
some  few  others,  but,  generally  speaking,  what  I  say  is  true.  There  is 
no  shop  in  Paris  that  offers  the  sumptuous  display  of  "  Holmes,"  or 
"  Nicols,"  in  Regent-street,  or  those  great  glass-bouses  on  Ludgate-hilL 
The  appearance  of  some  of  the  restaurants  and  fleuristes  is  more  elegant, 
the  flowers  and  eatables  being  arranged  with  great  taste,  but  that  is  alL 
In  walking  along  the  streets,  there  is  not  half  so  much  to  amuse  and  to 
surprise  as  in  the  London  shops,  which  often  appear  to  place  their  whole 
stock  in  trade  in  the  windows.  Neither  in  the  streets  nor  in  the  shops 
consists  the  great  beauty  of  Paris,  but  in  its  palaces  and  its  monuments  ; 
these  are  incomparable,  and  render  the  city  as  a  whole  infinitely  superior 
in  elegance  and  in  magnificence  to  London. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  I  viewed  for  the  first  time  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

In  the  centre  stands  the  obelisk  from  Luxor  (by  the  way,  an  ugly 
enough  object  in  itself),  flanked  by  two  immense  fountains. •  On  one 
side  the  Champs  Elysees,  extending  nearly  two  miles  as  far  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe — that  marvellous  monument,  worthy,  indeed,  by  its  vastness 
and  beauty,  of  commemorating  Napoleon's  glory — the  broad  road  con- 
ducting to  it  in  a  straight  line,  bordered  by  trees,  and  enlivened  by 
crowds  of  carriages,  and  well-dressed  pedestrians  passing  along  the 
paved  walks  on  either  side.  On  the  other  side,  looking  from  the  centre 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  stands  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  rising 
from  out  its  magnificent  foreground  of  trees,  the  elegantly  arched 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  portico  of  that  sublime  temple,  the  Made- 
leine—worthy of  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  architecture.  Then 
there  is  the  Seine — flanked  on  either  side  by  the  quays  with  their  rows  of 
white,  cheerful-looking  houses,  broken  at  short  intervals  to  make  room 
for  some  imposing  building,  like  the  Invalides,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
the  Institute— the  river  being  crossed  at  this  point  by  a  bridge  exactly 
opposite  the  National  Assembly,  that  elegant  building,  the  scene  of  so 
many  tumults,  of  such  revolutions,  of  such  fury,  of  such  bloodshed,  now 
closed  under  the  present  rfgime,  which  appears  to  confine  all  political 
deliberations  to  the  barracks,  and  only  announces  its  determinations  by 
the  rattle  of  drums  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  whole  of  this 
coup  d'ceil  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  imaginable,  and  quite  transports 
the  beholder— all  is  vast,  palatial,  dignified  ;  and  although  the  details 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  it  is  some  time  before  the  mind  can  withdraw 
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itself  sufficiently  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  scene  to  consider 
minutely  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  nothing  in  Lon- 
don to  afford  the  smallest  notion  of  so  magnificent  an  ensemble  ;  indeed, 
the  unfortunate  failure  in  Trafalgar-square  goes  far  towards  forbidding 
our  even  attempting  architectural  combinations. 

True  it  is  that  taken  singly  the  Champs  Elysees  are  not  so  picturesque 
as  our  parks.  There  is  not  that  wildness,  that  verdure,  that  richness 
and  fertility,  that  seems  borrowed  from  the  recesses  of  green  and  leafy 
shades  far  from  the  dust  and  noise  of  a  metropolis.  The  Champs  Ely- 
sees  are  bordered  by  trees,  but  these  again  are  bordered  by  rows  of 
houses,  which  give  a  suburban  character  to  the  whole,  and  the  admission 
of  omnibuses  and  flys  takes  too  considerably  from  the  thoroughly  aris- 
tocratic and  elegant  coup  cfcetl  in  our  own  parks.  But  where  can  be 
found  any  modern  monument  to  compare  to  that  gigantic  mass  that 
spans  the  slightly  ascending  road,  rising  just  sufficiently  to  mark  its 
proper  elevation  r  The  fine  basso-relievos  that  ornament  it  admirably 
represent  the  deeds  of  the  great  warrior  to  commemorate  whose  con- 
quests it  was  erected,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  and  form  as  he  is 
represented  standing  calm  and  unmoved  at  the  moment  of  receiving  a 
crown  from  Victory,  is  one  of  those  indescribable  beauties  that  must  be 
seen  to  be  conceived.  Surely  the  rage  of  revolutions  will  never  dare  to 
desecrate  the  sublime  dignity  of  that  form,  or  touch  with  profane  hand  a 
monument  that  embodies  the  glory  of  France. 

On  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  it  appears  heavy, 
gloomy,  and  undignified ;  and,  shorn  of  the  historical  recollections  with 
which  it  is  associated,  would,  I  think,  attract  but  little  attention  as  a 
building.  The  high  slated  roof,  pierced  with  innumerable  little  windows, 
which  though  they  may  be  interiorly  highly  convenient,  are  most  hideous 
seen  from  without,  gives  a  top-heavy,  clumsy  appearance  to  the  exterior, 
which  is  not  improved  by  the  large,  uncouth  pavilions  that  flank  the 
main  building,  and  entirely  destroy  all  uniformity.  A  little  external 
paint  and  plaster  would  marvellously  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  building,-  which  looks  at  present  most  forsaken  and  dilapidated. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  happier  than  the  situation  of  this  palace,  and 
it  is  a  pity  its  glorious  neighbour  the  Louvre  does  not  stand  on  this 
spot,  for  it  would  then  be  the  most  perfect  residence  in  the  world. 

The  gardens  are  extremely  handsome  but  painfully  stiff,  which  is, 
however,  sufferable,  as  the  trees  are  planted  so  as  to  form  frames  to  the 
different  points  of  view  opening  all  around,  the  centre  avenue  being  ar- 
ranged as  a  continuation  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  ending  in  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  a  vista  of  immense  length  and  great  grandeur.  Numerous 
beautiful  statues  ornament  the  gardens,  where  congregate  crowds  of 
children  with  their  nurses.  Nothing  can  be  more  lively  and  cheerful  than 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  scene,  lighted  up  as  I  saw  it  by  a  bright  winter 
sun.  The  right  of  way  for  foot-passengers  through  the  Tuileries  was 
very  amusing  to  me,  it  is  so  thoroughly  foreign.  Our  palaces,  which 
are  never  sacked  or  invaded  by  iufuriated  mobs  of  every  generation,  are 
locked,  and  guarded,  and  bolted  as  if  our  queen  feared  an  assassin  in 
every  passer-by,  and  here,  where  precautions  are  excusable  if  not  ner 
sary,  there  is  a  path  through  the  very  centre  of  the  palace  general! 
habited  by  the  royal  family. 
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The  sight  of  theTuileries  naturally  recalled  to  my  mind  the  scenes  of 
horror  and  carnage  its  walls  have  witnessed.  From  those  portals,  now 
open  to  the  unheeding  passer-by,  two  royal  families  hare  been  driven 
forth,  with  every  circumstance  of  terror  and  degradation  to  aggravate 
their  downfal.  The  first  were  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  die  bloody  guillo- 
tine then  standing  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  near  by.  The  second 
royal  race  sought  safety  m  a  voluntary  exile  on  our  shores.  Surely  there 
is  a  fate  about  the  old  building  adverse  to  royalty ! 

It  was  to  the  Tuileries  that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  their  family,  when  forced  by  the  mob,  who  had 
invaded  and  sacked  Versailles,  to  remain  in  Paris.  Six  hours  were 
passed  in  this  fearful  progress — six  hours  occupied  in  traversing  the 
short  distance  from  Paris  to  Versailles !  Bach  step  was  marked  with 
horror,  and  as  the  hours  rolled  by,  every  moment  that  passed  was  felt 
by  the  wretched  victims  as  probably  their  last.  Their  carriage,  sur- 
rounded by  the  infuriated  and  half-drunken  notsrarcfe*,  headed  by  the 
beautiful  but  abandoned  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  proceeded  amid  cries 
and  menaces  and  ribald  jests.  Great  Heaven,  what  a  procession! 
Monsters  in  the  shape  of  women  mocked  the  unhappy  queen  un- 
ceasingly, and,  thrusting  their  faces  into  the  windows  of  the  carriage, 
cried  out,  in  the  very  ears  of  the  royal  captives,  M  Now  we  shall  no 
longer  want  bread,  for  we  have  caught  the  baker  and  bis  wife  and  the 
little  shop."  To  which  succeeded  sombre  cries  of  "A  baa  l'Autri- 
chienne!"  "A  mort  Marie  Antoinette!"  the  heads  of  two  of  the  Gardes 
du  Corps,  whom  they  had  massacred,  all  the  while  carried  by  these 
cannibals,  fastened  to  long  pole*— a  disgusting  sight  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  queen,  in  order  to  show  her  the  fate  reserved 
for  all  those  who  dared  to  protect  or  defend  her.  Nay,  with  a  savage 
refinement  of  cruelty,  these  bleeding  and  mangled  heads  were  even 
dressed  and  powdered  by  a  coiffure  in  the  court  fashion,  a  mixture  of 
ghastly  pleasantry  with  savage  barbarity  the  French  only  could  be 
capable  of  imagining. 

Nothing  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  party  at  the  Tuile- 
ries when  at  last  they  arrived,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  terror.  On 
the  morrow  the  queen  was  called  forth  on  a  balcony,  which  still  exists, 
and  from  which  many  a  memorable  oration  has  been  at  various  times  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  the  insolent  poissardes  insisting  on  again 
beholding  her.  With  undaunted  courage  this  noble  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  presented  herself  to  the  howling  mob  below,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  bitter  reproaches  and  insolent  remarks.  One  of  the  women 
being  selected  as  a  kind  of  spokesman  for  the  rest,  presumed  to  censure 
and  advise  her  with  the  utmost  insolence ;  telling  her  "  that  now  she  must 
send  away  all  those  courtiers  who  did  nothing  but  harm,  and  would  only 
ruin  the  king,  and  that  in  future  she  must  show  more  love  to  her  good 
town  of  Paris."  "Yes,"  cried  another,  "but  on  the  14th  of  July  you 
wanted  to  besiege  the  town  and  bombard  us  all,  and  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober you  tried  to  escape  to  the  frontier." 

The  queen  who,  like  her  mother,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  addressed  the  women  with  a  dignity  and  compo- 
sure that  astonished  them.  In  energetic  language  she  assured  them 
"that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love  France  more  than  she  did;  that 
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she  had  not  forgotten  the  people  of  Pari*  at  Versailles,  and  would  bear 
them  now  as  ever  in  her  heart  Who,"  cried  she,  "has  been  cruel 
enough  to  make  you  believe  that  France  and  the  nation  are  not  dear  to 
me  ?  I,  the  mother  of  the  dauphin,  the  queen  of  this  fair  land,  placed 
by  Providence  on  tike  most  glorious  throne  in  Europe,  can  yon  imagine 
I  am  insensible  to  these  advantages ?  What  should  I  find  at  Vienna? 
Tombs— the  graves  of  those  I  loved.  What  should  I  lose  in  leaving 
France  ?  AM  that  love  and  ambition  can  offer.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
I  love  France."  When  she  had  ceased  speaking,  one  of  the  crowd  ad- 
dressed her  in  German.  lite  queen  frowned,  and  looked  displeased. 
"  It  is  a  language,"  said  she,  u  I  have  forgotten.  I  can  only  now  express 
myself  in  French."  This  assertion,  together  with  her  impassioned  words, 
suddenly  turned  the  current  of  popular  feeling,  and  loud  acclamations 
and  clapping  of  hands  were  heard  around.  "But  how,"  added  the 
queen,  "  can  we  be  reconciled  if  you  will  not  believe  those  sentiments 
which  possess  my  heart,  dictated  to  me  alike  by  my  duty  and  eherished 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  happiness  ?"  The  women,  now  warm  in  their 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  crowded  beneath  the  balcony,  and  Marie  An* 
toinette  distributed  amongst  diem  the  flowers  and  the  ribbons  she  wore 
in  her  bonnet  and  about  her  dress,  which  were  eagerly  seised  and  divided 
with  many  bravos  and  cries  of  "  Vive  Marie  Antoinette  I"  from  the  same 
wretches  who  the  day  before  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  assassi- 
nating her.  The  storm  was  lulled  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  the 
calm  before  the  earthquake. 

The  royal  party  sought  and  found  all  their  remaining  happiness  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  they  mutually  felt  for  each  other,  and  if  those 
walls  could  speak  they  might  tell  of  many  tranquil  hours  passed  in  super- 
intending the  education  of  their  children,  in  conversation,  and  in  reading. 
The  fond  attachment  of  the  young  princess,  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  dauphin,  and  the  devotion  of  the  angelic  Elisabeth,  were  a  balm 
to  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  which  consoled  and  strengthened 
her  under  accumulated  misery  as  long  as  they  remained  united. 

Here  also  came  the  too  famous  Mirabeau — that  colossus  of  the  revolu- 
tion— who  now  sought  to  support  the  tottering  throne  he  had  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  annihilate;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  his  interviews  with  the 
queen  tended  only  to  foster  vain  hopes,  destined  to  be  finally  crushed  by 
his  unexpected  death. 

From  the  Toileries  the  royal  family  started  on  that  ill-starred  flight 
to  Varennes,  when  they  certainly  might  have  escaped  had  Marie  Antoi- 
nette forgotten  for  a  moment  that  she  was  a  queen,  and  omitted  making 
certain  preparations  and  certain  purchases  that  at  once  raised  suspicions 
and  caused  her  actions  to  be  watched.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  more 
unworthy  of  her  noble  character  than  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  What 
had  she  to  do — poor  persecuted  prisoner  flying  for  her  life— with  travelling 
dressing-cases,  without  which  she  seemed  to  fancy  she  could  not  move ; 
and  linen  and  trousseaux  for  Madame,  and  dresses  for  the  dauphin  and  his 
sister;  and,  above  all,  that  unhappy  vehicle,  the  new  berime,  most  sus- 
picious from  its  sise  and  singularity.  Oh  the  vanity  of  the  human  heart ! 
at  such  a  time  to  waste  precious  moments  in  such  trifles !  Who  can  say 
that,  without  all  these  preparations,  they  might  not  have  escaped  from 
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Paris  unobserved,  and  passed  the  frontiers  ?  Poor  queen,  she  paid  dearly 
for  her  folly. 

To  these  walls  they  returned,  when  brought  back!  loaded  with  every 
species  of  indignity  and  insult,  henceforth  to  be  prisoners  in  their  own 
palace ;  the  very  door  of  the  queen's  sleeping  apartment,  guarded  night 
and  day,  being  left  wide  open,  and  only  closed  for  a  few  moments,  as  an 
especial  favour,  while  she  dressed.  It  was  at  this  time  the  once  beautiful 
queen  presented  to  her  friend,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  a  ring  containing 
a  lock  of  her  hair,  become  grey  in  that  one  horrible  night  of  Varennes. 
Round  the  hair  were  these  words,  "  filanchis  par  le  malheur." 

No  words  can  adequately  paint  the  horrors  of  the  10th  of  August. 
Dreading  every  moment  instant  assassination,  the  wretched  king  and 
queen  were  driven  forth  and  conducted  through  lines  of  armed  men, 
whose  looks  expressed  the  murderous  ferocity  and  hatred  they  felt,  to 
seek  a  temporary  asylum  under  the  roof  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
queen  led  the  dauphin  by  the  hand :  suddenly  a  man  of  gigantic  height 
and  sinister  aspect  approached  her,  seized  the  boy,  and  placed  him  in  nis 
arms.  All  a  mother's  terror  at  once  overpowered  her ;  she  who  had 
hitherto  been  tranquil  and  passive  for  herself,  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of 
agony,  turned  pale,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fainting.  The  man,  seeing 
her  anguish,  hastened  to  reassure  her.  " Fear  nothing,"  said  he ;  "I 
will  not  harm  him.  I  will  give  him  up  to  you  at  the  door  of  the 
assembly." 

Ever  since  four  o'clock  that  memorable  morning  the  queen  and  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  had  listened  in  all  the  terror  of  despair  to  the  constant 
report  of  musketry,  and  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  the  armed  multitude 
assembling  in  the  gardens  on  one  side,  and  on  the  Place  du  Carousel  on 
the  other,  enveloping  the  palace  in  vast  masses,  determined  to  carry 
all  before  them.  The  cries,  the  muffled  roar  of  this  immense  mob, 
that  increased  every  moment,  utterly  excluded  all  hope  of  rescue  or 
of  defence ;  death,  instant  death,  was  all  they  expected.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  merciful  had  their  sufferings  ended  here  at  once, 
for  then  the  prolonged  and  exquisite  misery  of  the  residence  in  the 
Temple  would  have  been  snared  them;  but  the  National  Assembly 
urged  instant  flight,  and  the  king  hastened  to  obey  the  summons. 

The  scene  of  carnage  and  blood  that  followed  their  departure  is  well 
known.  The  palace  became  a  vast  slaughter-house,  and  the  corpses  of 
the  faithful  Swiss  and  the  devoted  attendants  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
save  a  monarch  still  believed  to  be  present,  choked  up  the  doors  and 
staircases,  and  their  blood,  mingling  with  the  water  of  two  fountains  in 
the  queen's  apartment,  literally  flowed  forth  in  streams. 

The  tranquillity  and  calm  that  reigns  now  in  the  cheerful  gardens  and 
in  the  uninhabited  palace  makes  it  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conjure  up 
these  previous  scenes  of  horror.  Yet  in  our  own  day,  at  the  expulsion 
of  the  Orleans  family,  the  same  atrocities  would  probably  have  been  re- 
peated, had  not  Louis  Philippe,  by  a  timely  flight,  saved  his  own  life,  and 
prevented  the  commission  of  another  regicide. 

Napoleon  could  not  endure  the  Tuileries.  The  magnificence  of  this 
splendid  abode  never  could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  happy  hours  he 
had  passed  at  Malmaisoo,  ever  his  favourite  residence.  "  Tnis  palace," 
said  he,  "is  like  a  prison.     I  can  never  go  to  a  window  to  breathe  the 
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fresh  air  without  instantly  becoming  a  spectacle  for  three  thousand  people 
to  stare  at."  And  vet  the  day  that  saw  him  enter  it  as  a  master  was  one 
of  the  proudest  in  his  life,  and  such  he  felt  it  to  be ;  for  on  awaking  in 
the  morning,  his  first  words  to  Josephine  were,  "  To-night  we  shall  sleep 
at  the  Tuileries."  And  he  repeated  this  several  times  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  kissing  Josephine,  then  so  infinitely  dear  to  him,  as  he  spoke. 

The  carriage  prepared  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  arrival 
was  drawn  by  six  magnificent  white  horses,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  When  this  was 
known  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  were  redoubled.  Napoleon 
appeared  happy  and  proud  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  nation ;  and 
as  he  passed  slowly  along  he  returned  the  cries  of  joy  that  broke  forth 
around  him  with  a  smile — his  peculiar  expressive  smile — and  a  look  full 
of  gentleness,  leaning  all  the  while  on  the  magnificent  sabre  presented 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  a  hero. 
Not  yet  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  already  as  renowned  as  Alex- 
ander. Beside  him  sat  Cambaceres;  opposite  was  Lebrun,  the  third 
consul.  As  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  she  had  gone  on  before  to  the 
Tuileries,  not  being  required  to  take  any  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Place  du  Carousel,  behind  the  Tuileries,  was  filled  with  troops. 
On  arriving  here,  Napoleon  mounted  on  horseback  with  all  the  agility  of 
youth,  and  the  troops  began  to  defile  before  him.  Among  that  vast  mul- 
titude one  cry  alone  was  heard,  and  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  echo  to 
the  cry  of  "Vive  le  Premier  Consul  l" — "Vive  le  General  Bonaparte!" 
Every  window  looking  into  the  Carousel,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries, 
was  filled  with  elegantly-dressed  women,  wearing  the  graceful  Grecian 
costume,  then  so  much  in  vogue.  Scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  garlands  of 
flowers,  waved  from  their  hands,  and  told  how  fully  the  fair  occupants 
shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  It  was,  indeed,  a  triumph  for  Bona- 
parte! 

As  the  different  brigades  passed  iu  review  before  him,  he  saluted  the 
colours  of  each  several  regiment.  When  the  Forty-fifth  paraded  past 
him,  the  colours,  consisting  only  in  a  long  pole,  round  which  hung  some 
discoloured  tatters  pierced  with  bails  and  blackened  by  powder,  were  dis- 
played. As  it  was  lowered  before  him,  Napoleon  was  visibly  affected ; 
his  noble  counteuance  expressed  the  tumult  of  feelings  within,  and,  raising 
his  hat  from  his  head,  he  bowed  before  this  mutilated  relic  of  many  fights 
with  evident  emotion.  The  standards  of  the  Eightieth  and  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  seemed 
rather  to  increase  as  these  mute  but  eloquent  evidences  of  the  glory  of  the 
Republic  multiplied  before  him.  This  emotion,  caused  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  glorious  battles  he  had  won,  lit  up  his  countenance  with  a 
kind  of  inspiration.  His  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  to  those  around 
him;  all  saw  and  understood  his  feelings,  and  the  acclamations  were  re- 
doubled ;  "  Vive  le  Premier  Consul  !"  again  and  again  burst  forth  in  an 
explosion,  a  madness  of  excitement  not  to  be  described.  The  people 
pressed  round  to  gaze  at  him,  to  touch  him — women,  children,  men,  and 
soldiers,  hemmed  him  in,  each  articulating  words  of  admiration  and  of 
love  joined  to  frantic  cries  of  pride  and  happiness. 

And  it  was  this  hero  who  was  destined  to  expire  on  the  barren  rock  of 
St.  Helena  I 
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THE  RUSSIAN  CLERGY. 

At  a  time  when  the  ministers  of  the  Greco-Russian  religion  excite, 
by  att  possible  meant,  the  inveterate  fanaticism  of  the  Muscovite  people, 
it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  give  information  about  the  manners  and 
character  of  these  enthusiastic  preachers  of  the  holy  wax.  Nothing  can 
famish  a  better  insight  into  the  wretched  internal  state  of  Russia,  than 
the  discovery  of  the  fearful  moral  disorder  which  prevails  in  its  Church 
and  amongst  the  members  of  its  clergy.  Nowhere  could  the  infidel  phi- 
losopher tend  better  and  stronger  arguments  against  a  religious  sect  than 
in  Holy  Russia. 

The  Russian  clergyman  is  generally  plunged  in  a  depth  of  ignorance, 
of  which  we  can  form  no  accurate  idea.  In  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  especially  in  the  former,  members  of  the  Church  are  carefully 
educated,  and  because  they  desire  to  read  the  fundamental  writings  of 
their  creed  hi  the  original  languages,  they  must  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and 
even  Hebrew.  The  holy  dialect  of  Russia  is  the  Slavonic  language, 
that  is,  the  old  Russian  as  spoken  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  the 
Muscovites  of  our  time  are  yet  able  to  understand  ;  for  this  reason,  men 
of  little  learning  are  required. 

The  Russian  priest  preaches  but  rarely,  or  rather  never.  A  kind  of 
auricular  confession,  widely  different  from  that  used  in  the  Roman  Church, 
is  the  only  serious  act  of  worship  which  recals  certain  duties  to  the  mind 
of  the  penitent.  The  confessor  recommends  fasting,  the  repetition  of 
litanies,  and  ceaseless  crossing  before  innumerable  pictures  of  the  saints 
and  before  every  religious  building :  this  is  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
"orthodox"  Church. 

The  only  accomplishments  required  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  are  : 
a  faultless  body,  a  fine  powerful  bass  voice,  a  slender  figure,  a  dark  beard, 
and  long  hair*  In  1845,  when  twenty  thousand  Ltvonian  and  Estbonian 
peasants  were  converted  to  "  orthodoxy,"  by  means  of  an  ukase  and  ex- 
ceptionable trickery,  new  clergymen  were  wanted  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  dialects  of  the  two  countries,  and  nothing  else  was  demanded. 
Amongst  the  newly  created  priests  were  a  convicted  thie£  who  was 
chosen  on  his  way  to  Siberia ;  a  coachman,  with  Falstaff  proportions;  and 
several  serfs  possessing  splendid  bass  voices.  These  fellows  did  not  at 
first  even  know  the  rudiments  of  reading  or  writing  ;  nevertheless,  after 
six  months'  preparation,  they  were  oidaincd,  and  sent  to  take  care  of 
their  respective  nooks. 

The  principal  requirement  is  a  bass  voice.  Without  it  a  pope  (parish 
priest)  is  not  to  be  conceived,  for  the  capital  duty  of  this  sacred  office  is 
the  cursing  of  all  heretics,  on  Good  Friday,  with  emphasis  enough  to 
■sake  the  church  windows  rattle.  The  Russians  possess,  generally,  deep 
voices,  the  most  powerful  of  which  are  usually  chosen  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  actual  deacon  of  the  imperial  chapel  at  St  Petersburg 
was  a  serf,  Travelling  one  day  in  Southern  Siberia  in  a  little  chariot  con- 
taining sundry  wares,  as  serfs  often  do  with  the  permission  of  their  lords, 
he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Kirgese  brigands,  who  tied  his  arms,  laid  him  on 
the  ground,  and  plundered  his  van.     The  poor  fellow  began,  in  his  dis- 
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trees,  to  KRim  at  loud  at  he  oould ;  and  so  fearful  was  the  power  of  his 
bass  voice*  that  the  highwaymen  believed  him  to  be  the  "  very  devil," 
and  took  to  their  heels.  When  the  clergy  heard  of  the  wonderful  escape, 
they  resolved  to  use  this  "  diabolic"  voice  for  the  honour  of  God,  sod 
claimed  the  sufferer  for  the  Church*  A  slender  figure  and  dark  beard 
are  also  indispensable  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  give  him,  combined  with  % 
pale  face,  the  appearance  of  an  antique  saint.  Many  produce  pale  faeea 
by  drinking  vinegar. 

A  clergyman  can  easily  transmit  his  church  and  his  parish  to  his  son; 
if  his  boyard  grants  it,  the  bishop  will  never  withhold  his  approbation* 
If  die  son  can  read  a  little  Slavonic,  say  mass,  and  chant  the  evening 
prayer,  he  is  fit  for  office.  Then  he  frequents  the  public-house,  and 
drinks,  and  quarrels  with  his  parishioners,  who  beat  him  sometimes,  but 
afterwards  kiss  his  hands  and  ask  for  his  benediction.  The  Qreek 
Church  indirectly  favours  this  shameful  ignorance  by  forbidding  the 
priests  to  read  any  book  except  the  breviary,  to  cultivate  any  art,  to  do 
any  work,  or  to  play  any  musical  instrument. 

Besides  the  fifty-two  Sundays,  the  Russians  celebrate  about  three-and- 
sixty  holidays,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
Caar  and  his  family.  On  these  days  they  sing  at  the  court  a  Te  Jkurn^ 
or,  looking  to  the  direction  of  their  worship,  what  may  be  properly  called 
a  Te  Deam,  and  give  balls  and  concerts.  In  towns,  people  get  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  in  the  country  the  serfs  plough  their  own  fields,  as  they 
are  not  obliged  on  festivals  to  work  upon  those  of  their  lords. 

The  Greek  priests  in  Russia  celebrate  their  service  with  incredible  in- 
decorum. Some  swear  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  others,  with  the  voice 
and  bearing  of  a  grenadier,  command  their  clerk  to  approach  this  or  that 
picture,  to  light  this  or  that  candle.  Major  Masson,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Catherine  II.,"  relates  that  a  Russian  general,  who  had  the 
child  of  one  of  his  servants  baptised  in  his  ante-room,  went  with  his 
dinner-party  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  he  saw  the  pope  fulfil  it  with  ex- 
traordinary propriety,  and  was  so  much  pleased  and  surprised,  that  he 
exclaimed  several  tunes,  loudly,  "  Bravo !  bravo !"  The  same  author 
tells  us  that  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,  a  lady,  whose  maid  was  married 
in  her  private  chapel,  scold  the  chaplain,  coram  populo,  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner,  for  his  stupidity,  and  regulate  herself  the  ceremony.  Such 
occurrences  are  not  at  all  uncommon  now. 

Forced  celibacy  exists,  in  the  Russian  Church,  only  for  tbe  high  dig- 
nitaries, who  are  generally  members  of  convents ;  in  fact,  the  monks 
form  a  regular  clergy.  The  secular  churchmen  must  be  married,  but 
they  are  forbidden  to  take  a  second  wife,  in  obedience  to  an  erroneously 
explained  text  of  Scripture.  If  his  first  wife  dies,  the  poor  pope  must 
enter  a  convent  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  Therefore,  the  wives  of  Mus- 
covite clergymen  are  the  most  happy  and  best  cared  for  women  in  the 
world ;  their  husbands  are  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives,  for  these  lives  are  the  conditio  sine  qua  mm  of  their  own  liberty. 

If  we  take  the  reverse  of  Spenser's  line, 

For  all  that's  good  is  beautxfttl  and  fair, 

the  Russian  priests  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  un- 
commonly ugly-     Uncleanliness  is  a  common  feature  amongst  them; 
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it  is,  one  may  say,  the  sign  of  the  order ;  and  a  German  writer  in 
America,  Mr.  Douai,  asserts  that  he  could  recognise  the  house  of  a 
pope  by  its  peculiar  odour— certainly  a  strong  feature  in  dirty  Russia. 
Well-educated  persons  or  authors  are  very  scarce  amidst  the  clergy,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  sermon  is  the  most  neglected 
part  of  the  service.  The  higher  clergy  is  more  esteemed  than  the  lower, 
and  some  of  its  members  are  fit  for  the  situation  they  hold.  The  address 
recently  delivered  to  Alexander  II.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Odessa,  how- 
ever fanatical  it  may  be,  is  cleverly  written,  and  truly  capable  of  inflaming 
both  the  people  and  the  army. 

The  mass,  celebrated  by  a  bishop,  who  is  splendidly  robed  at  the  altar 
by  his  ecclesiastics,  is  a  gorgeous  ceremony.  The  Count  d'Artois  was 
present  at  a  mass,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
when  the  Empress  Catherine  sent  an.  officer  to  him  with  the  news 
that  the  republican  general  Dumouriez  was  defeated  at  Neerwinden. 
The  Russians  believed  that  the  devotion  of  the  French  exiled  prince  to 
their  holy  Alexander  had  caused  that  event,  and  the  prince  himself  said 
something  to  that  effect  to  the  archbishop  ;  but  the  latter  returned  the 
rather  impolite  answer,  "  I  prayed  only  for  the  orthodox."  It  is  curious 
to  remark  that  Catherine,  who  laughed  so  much  with  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  II.  at  the  consecrated  sword  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  offered 
to  the  Austrian  general  Daun,  had  herself  a  sword  consecrated  at  the 
convent  of  Alexander  Newski,  and  presented  it  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 
It  was  made  of  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds,  and  on  the  guard 
glittered  the  inscription,  "  God  and  the  king."  But  it  did  not  work 
more  wonders  than  the  first. 

The  Russian  Church  boasts  of  its  toleration,  and  pretends  that  it 
never  burnt  heretics,  nor  introduced  an  inquisition,  nor  persecuted  free- 
thinkers. This  self-acquittal  is  not  altogether  merited  ;  and  if  the  pages 
of  Greek  religious  history  are  not  so  much  stained  with  blood  as  those  of 
other  creeds,  it  is  because  there  exists  no  real,  true  conviction,  and 
because  the  secular  power  takes  the  matter  in  its  own  hands.  The 
Raskolnikis  (apostates),  who,  in  spite  of  the  Czar  Alexis  and  the  Arch* 
bishop  Nikon,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  were 
cruelly  persecuted,  and  many  lost  their  right  hand  on  the  block.  Even 
in  our  time,  those  active  and  good  schismatics  in  Livonia,  who  call 
themselves  Staroi-  Versti  (of  old  faith),  complain  bitterly  that  they  are 
deprived  of  all  human  rights.  The  United  Church  in  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces was  converted  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  last  century,  to  a  certain . 
degree:  it  preserved  the  Greek  confession  of  faith,  and  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  rite.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1818),  the 
Russian  clergy  tried  to  reconvert  those  four  millions  of  United  Greeks, 
and  they  succeeded  in  general  by  corrupting  the  priests.  But  violence 
also  was  resorted  to,  and  a  Catholic  historian,  worthy  of  belief,  Au- 
gustin  Theiner,  relates  that  ten  thousand  persons,  of  every  age  and 
sex,  having  taken  refuge  from  a  cavalry  regiment  upon  a  frozen  lake, 
the  ice  was  broken  by  cannon-shot,  and  the  poor  wretches  sank  with 
frightful  screams. 

A  law  of  the  state  commands  that  all  children,  the  issue  of  marriage 
between  orthodox  and  heterodox  persons,  must  be  brought  up  in  the 
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Russian  religion,  whose  chief  is  the  Czar.  Half  of  the  German  Protest- 
ant nobility  nave  been  converted  in  this  manner.  Another  law  contains 
the  provision  that  every  individual  who  partakes  of  a  Russian  sacrament, 
with  or  without  his  knowledge,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Greek  communion ;  in  the  army  and  in  hospitals  this  law  finds  a  large 
application.  A  third  ukase  purports  to  recognise  no  other  conversions 
than  those  to  the  "  orthodox"  faith,  and  thus  proselytism  is  rendered 
quite  impossible.  Such  is  the  much-boasted  Russian  toleration,  even 
though  we  regard  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  in 
unhappy  Poland  as  a  purely  political  proceeding. 

The  Russian  Church  does  not  possess  much  property  in  land.  Its  prin- 
cipal revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  holy  pictures,  amulets,  and 
consecrated  candles,  which  are  burnt  in  each  house  before  the  patron- 
saints  (the  worshipping  of  statues  is  forbidden).  This  trade  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy,  just  as  the  sale  of  brandy  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown.  Each  respects  the  traffic  of  the  other,  illustrating  what  the 
German  proverb  says,  "  One  hand  washes  the  other." 

The  people  have  certainly  not  much  regard  for  the  clergymen ;  they 
fear  them  because  they  are  usually  the  only  persons  in  the  village  who 
can  read  and  write  a  little.  If  a  peasant  meets  in  the  morning  a  pope, 
he  believes  that  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  him,  and  conjures  away 
the  bad  omen  by  spitting1  upon  or  near  the  beard  of  the  unlucky  parson. 
How  could  the  villager  nave  any  consideration  for  the  churchman,  who 
receives  the  knout  like  a  common  serf,  and  who  is  so  badly  paid  by 
government  that  he  extorts  money  in  every  possible  way  from  bis  poor 
parishioners  ?  The  latter  never  ask  for  baptism,  a  funeral,  or  a  marriage 
ceremony,  without  beforehand  debating  the  price  with  the  priest. 

The  faithful  fast  very  rigidly  at  the  four  prescribed  times  ;  they  eat 
nothing  coming  from  an  animal,  not  even  eggs  or  milk,  and  are  nearly 
starved.  A  satirist  wittily  remarked  that  the  Russians  can  only  besiege  and 
take  heaven  through  famine.  Each  orthodox  Muscovite  carries,  besides 
the  amulet  which  he  received  on  baptism,  a  piece  of  copper  representing 
St.  Nicholas  or  some  other  tutelar  saint.  You  may  often  see  a  soldier  or 
a  peasant  take  the  picture  of  his  holy  patron  out  of  his  pocket,  spit  on  it 
in  order  to  clean  it,  put  it  before  him,  and  then  fall  on  his  knees  and 
cry  forty  times  (a  holy  number),  Gospodi  pomiloi  (Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!).  When  the  prayer  is  finished,  he  puts  again  the  picture 
into  his  trousers.  Noblemen  have  their  patron-saints  covered  with  gold 
or  silver.  Major  Masson  speaks  of  a  Russian  princess  who  had  a  peculiar 
veneration  for  a  large  crucifix  of  silver.  When  she  was  happy,  she  adored 
it,  lighted  candles,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  childish  fondness  to  the  cross ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  displeased  at  some  trifling  event,  she  abused 
the  crucifix  passionately  and  extinguished  the  lights. 

Such  is  the  religion,  or  rather  the  superstition  of  a  people  whose 
tyrannical  leaders  have  the  boldness  to  challenge  European  civilisation 
and  liberty,  and  to  speak  of  their  holt/  mission*  The  warlike  enthusiasm 
which  is  said  to  prevail  amongst  the  Russian  population,  is  a  fire  of 
straw  ;  it  flames  but  for  a  moment  and  produces  no  genuine  warmth. 
The  Csar  has  more  confidence  in  material  excitement  than  in  religious 
persuasion,  and,  with  the  Russian  soldiery,  "  brandy'9  is  of  more  avail 
than  the  "pope." 


(    **    ) 


LITEBAET    LEAFLETS. 

BT  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXVL— Bora's  Addiso*.* 

While  the  world  supposes  Mr.  Bohn  to  be  giving  his  days  and 
nights  to  book -sales  and  stock-taking,  drawing  up  another  guiuea  cata- 
logue, or  arranging  for  half  a  dozen  new  monthly  "  Libraries," — Mr. 
Bohn  is  in  reality  giving  his  days  and  nights,  aot  for  the  first  time 
either,  f  to  the  study  of  Addison. 

O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 
qaoth  the  public. 

And  therefore  as  the  public  give  it  welcome, 

may  reply  the  publisher,  in  virtue  of  his  public  spirit,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  long  services  as  a  public  servant.  Some  of  the  public  may,  in- 
deed, be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bohn  makes  a  better  publisher  than  editor, 
and  that  in  giving  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison,  he  overtaxed  his 
powers,  and  debarred  himself  (in  the  noctes  division)  of  natural  sleep, 
only  to  prove  a  sleepy  annotator  :  for,  you  know, 

— qnandoque  Bonus  doraitat  .  .  . 

In  feet,  this  very  comprehensive  edition  of  Addison's  works  has  a 
"  limited  liability"  to  the  charge  of  not  being  turned  off  with  all  the 
neatness  of  arrangement,  and  tact  of  editorship,  that  hearty  Addisonian^ 
could  desire.  At  one  stage  in  his  progress  the  editor  had  more  materials 
than  he  could  cram  in  to  the  proposed  number  of  volumes.  He  extended 
the  number,  and  then  he  had  not  enough.  The  spare  room  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  indices,  appendices,  and  ana — which  some  "  proprietors" 
may,  and  others  may  not,  account  a  bonus  over  and  above  their  expected 
dividend.  Few,  however,  but  will  agree  in  thanking  Mr.  Bohn  for  the 
new  matter  with  which  he  has  enriched  these  volumes,  and  for  the  pains 
he  has  been  at  to  make  them  as  complete  in  substance,  and  as  convenient 
in  form,  as  he  possibly  could. 

He  has  here  published,  for  the  first  time,  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  letters  by  his  favourite  author.  Of  the^six  volumes  before  us,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  two  is  supplemental  to  Bishop  Hurd's  edition.  He 
might,  it  seems,  have  printed  many  more  letters  than  he  has  done,  but 

*  The  Works  of  the  Bt  Hon.  Joseph  Addison.  With  Note*  by  Bishop  Hud. 
A  New  Edition,  with  large  additions,  chiefly  unpublished,  collected  and  edited,  by 
Henry  G.  Bonn.    Six  Vols.    H.  G.  Bohn.    1855-56. 

t  "  The  publisher  has  bestowed  very  considerable  labour  and  expense  in  exa- 
mining, collecting,  and  transcribing  materials  for  these  volumes,  and  in  anno- 
tating them.  ...  His  own  extensive  collection  of  books  and  1188.,  which  no  one 
else  was  likely  to  use  so  well,  his  knowledge  of  the  depositories  of  literary  stores, 
and  his  general  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Addison,  from  early  years  his 
favourite  author,  gave  him  facilities  which  he  did  not  happen  to  find  elsewhere, 
or  he  would  gladly  have  ceded  the  task.  He  has  for  the  second  time  given  *Ms 
day»  and  nights  to  the  vohunet  of  Addison,'  aad  he  hones  not  unprofitahly  to  the 
public."— Preface  by  H.  G.  Bohn  to  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Edition. 
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refrained  from  doing  to  for  a  reason  (vul,  their  bring  "  so  drily  official") 
which  would  have  perhaps  sufficed  to  cancel  a  few  more.  Some 
of  the  epistles  are  interesting,  and  all  are  readable  enough, — whether 
complaining  to  Halifax  about  the  writer's  "  unhandsome  treatment"  by 
certain  of  "  our  new  great  men ;"  or  enlightening  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
as  to  the  actual  " distemper"  which  afflicted  "my  Lord-lieutenant" 
(Sunderland,  1715),  and  which,  whatever  "  man?  idle  reports"  might  say, 
was  "nothing  else  but  the  cholic  occasioned  by  a  too  frequent  use  of 
▼omits ;  to  which  the  physicians  add  the  drinking  of  small  beer  in  too 
great  quantities,  when  he  has  found  himself  a  little  heated  ;"  or  instruct- 
ing B«bb  Dodington  how  to  deal  with  Alberooi,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  how  to  treat  certain  prisoners  in  Newgate  (1717),  and  the 
Earl  of  Stair  how  to  meet  certain  overtures  from  the  Czar,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  how  to  keep  in  good  humour  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  sister  isle.  The  "  Addisoniana"  which  fill  up  the  gap  in  Vol  VL, 
are  founded  on  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  collection  (1803)  of  the  same  name, 
"but  with  material  alterations  and  corrections."  For  the  foot-notes, 
and  bracketed  elucidations,  Mr.  Bohn  has  "  ransacked,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "  all  the  literature  of  the  period  ;"  adding,  "  and  he  believes 
himself  to  be  bibliographically  familiar  with  it" — though  a  Wilson 
Croker  or  a  Wentworth  Dilke  may  trip  him  up  now  and  then,  over  a 
date,  or  a  document,  or  a  proper  (that  is  to  say  an  improper)  name. 
Altogether,  this  edition  is  one  to  be  welcomed  by  Mr.  Bonn's  subscribers 
— their  name  is  Legion ;  and  by  Mr.  Addison's  admirers — their  name 
is  Legion  too.  Some  years  ago,  this  British  classic's  popularity  was  at 
ebb  ;  more  recently  there  has  been  a  turn  in  the  tide,  which  is  "  in  flow," 
and,  with  a  fair  wind,  quite  in  his  favour. 

Probably  every  one  who  reads  many  books,  is  liable  in  some  degree, 
varying  with  his  tastes  or  prejudices,  to  fluctuations  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  Addison's  writings.  He  who  has  "  given  his  days  and  nights" 
to  them,  nor  has  ever  regretted  it,  must  yet  be  conscious  at  times  of  a 
tameness  and  uniform  serenity,  from  which  it  is  pleasant  to  escape  for  a 
while,  if  only  with  the  loyal  intent  of  returning  with  appetite  quickened, 
sharpened,  not  to  say  restored,  by  change  of  air.  He,  again,  who  op- 
poses, abuses,  and  repudiates  the  whole  set  of  Queen  Anne's  Men,  as  a 
.school  of  authors  where  the  schooling  was  radically  false,  hollow,  and 
superficial, — nevertheless  cannot  but  find  relief,  now  and  then,  if  ever  so 
rarely,— once  in  a  way,  if  ever  so  grudgingly, — once  and  again,  if  ever 
so  inconsistently, — cannot  but  find  relief  in  turning  to  the  quiet  graces 
of  Addison,  from  the  "  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing"  of  some 
Stmrm  und  Drang  maniac,  whose  spasms  in  poetry  and  convulsions  in 
prose  are  unutterable  things.  The  reaction  against  Addisonian  tameness 
and  self-restraint,  has  gone  and  will  yet  go  "  all  lengths,"  and  something 
over:  and  when  an  avowed  Romanticist  has  undergone  a  course,  in 
its  ultra-development,  of  the  anti-classical  literature,  be  discovers  nolens 
volem  in  Addison  a  placid  soothing  beauty,  which,  for  the  time,  has 
some  spell-like  influence  on  his  relaxed  and  jaded  nerves.  When  John 
Foster  wrote  his  Essays,  he  referred,  with  mixed  feelings,  to  the  "  sur- 
prising change  in  the  tone  of  our  literature"  which  had  for  some  time 
previously  been  making  way—festinans  lente,  or  rather  barring  the  lenie 
— insomuch  that  the  "  smooth  elegance,  the  gentle  graces,  the  amusing, 
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easy,  and  not  deep  current  of  sentiment,  of  which  Addison  is  our  finest 
example,"  had  come  to  he  regarded,  by  a  generation  which  read  Byron, 
and  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  as  "  languid  and  almost  insipid,"— the 
popular  passion  setting  in,  at  this  turn  of  the  tide,  for  force,  energy,  bold 
development  of  principles,  and  every  kind  of  high  stimulus.  ^  Mr.  Foster 
could  see  that  this  revolution  was  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
world's  theu  state  of  commotion,  the  rousing  of  the  general  mind  from 
its  long  lethargy,  to  an  activity  and  an  exertion  of  power  not  to  be  hence- 
forth quelled  or  put  by.  But  he  also  saw  that,  while  this  new  spirit  of 
our  literature  was  a  great  advantage  gained,  it  was  gained  at  a  "  grievous 
cost;"  for  at  nothing  less  could  he  appraise  the  rise  and  progress  of  pre- 
tentious affectation  and  vaulting  ambition  of  style— or,  as  he  words  it, 
"  an  ample  exhibition  of  contortion,  tricks  of  surprise,  paradox,  headlong 
dash,  factitious  fulmination,  and  turgid  inanity."  Had  he  lived  to  see 
what  we  see,  to  read  what  we  read,  he  would  have  found  compound- 
additional  reason  for  his  further  remark,  that,  in  some  of  the  grossest  in- 
stances, this  ape  of  mental  force  and  freedom  stares  and  swaggers,  and 
spouts  a  half-drunken  rant.  "  One  wonders  to  see  how  much  even  some 
of  the  ablest  among  the  writers  of  modern  times  have  gone  into  the  bad 
fashion,  have  discarded  the  masculine  simplicity  so  graceful  to  intellectual 
power,  acd  spoiled  compositions  admirable  for  vigorous  thinking  by  a 
continual  affectation,  which  carries  them  along  in  a  dashing,  capering 
sort  of  style,  as  if  determined  that  the  *  march  of  intellect*  shall  be  a 
dance  to  a  fiddle."* 

Hartley  Coleridge  plays  as  fugleman  to  an  imposing  company  of  mutineers 
and  malecontents,  when  he  says  of  Addison :  "  I  confess  myself  obtuse 
to  the  charms  of  his  style."  But  he  adds,  by  way  of  saving  clause :  "  It 
is,  however,  pure  English."!  Yet  is  Addison  open  to  the  complaint  of 
having  undervalued  in  theory,  and  neglected  in  practice,  the  potential 
riches  of  the  language  in  which  he  is  accounted  so  consummate  a  master* 
One  of  his  warmest  admirers  expresses  surprise  and  concern  at  hearing 
him,  after  all  his  studies  at  Blots,  avowing  his  belief  that  the  sounds  of 
our  English  words  are  commonly  like  string-music,  short  and  transient, 
which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  single  string ;  while  those  of  foreign  lan- 
guages resemble  the  notes  of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and 
lengthened  out  into  a  variety  of  modulation.  But  setting  aside  its  musi- 
cal effects  or  defects,  the  English  language,  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  is, 
by  Addison's  teaching  and  example,  defrauded  of  its  ample  prerogative. 
And  where  Milton,  according  to  Mr.  de  Quincey,  was  not  free  from 
grievous  error  and  consequent  injustice,  both  to  the  writers  of  his  country 
and  to  the  language,  "  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the  far  feebler 
mind  of  Addison,  should  work  itself  clear  of  a  bigotry  and  a  narrowness 
of  sympathy  as  regards  the  antique,  which  the  discipline  and  training  of 
his  whole  life  had  established  T*  Such  is  the  question  put  by  De  Quincey 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  English  Language"} — where  he  further  remarks, 
that  even  the  merit  of  Addison  is  not  sufficient  to  waive  his  liability  to 
one  plain  retort  from  an  offended  Englishman — vis.,  that,  before  he  sighed 
away  with  such  flagrant  levity  the  pretensions  of  bis  native  language,  at 

*  Essays  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  John  Foster. 

t  Essays  and  Marginalia,  X  Blackwood,  1839. 
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all  events,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  he  had  fathomed  the 
powers  of  that  language,  had  exhausted  its  capacity,  and  had  wielded  it 
with  commanding  effect.  "  Whereas,  we  all  know  that  Addison  was  a 
master  of  the  humble  and  unpretending  English,  demanded,  or  indeed 
suffered  by  his  themes ;  but  for  that  very  reason  little  familiar  with  its 
higher  or  impassioned  movements."  The  same  searching  critic,  in 
another  and  more  eccentric  investigation — his  minute  and  merciless 
strictures  on  Schlosser's  "  Eighteenth  Century"* — after  a  lapse  of  years, 
and  in  one  of  his  most  bantering  moods,  returns  to  the  charge  against 
Addison.  "  Before  a  man  undertakes  to  sell  his  mother  tongue,  as  old 
pewter  trucked  against  gold,  he  should  be  quite  sure  of  his  own  metal- 
lurgy skill ;  because  else,  the  gold  may  happen  to  be  copper,  and  the 
pewter  to  be  silver.  Are  you  quite  sure,  my  Addison,  that  you  have 
understood  the  powers  of  the  language  which  you  toss  away  so  lightly, 
as  an  old  tea-kettle  ?  Is  it  a  ruled  case  that  you  have  exhausted  its  re- 
sources ?  Nobody  doubts  your  grace  in  a  certain  line  of  composition, 
but  it  is  only  one  line  among  many,  and  it  is  far  from  being  amongst 
the  highest."  Goldsmith  himself  only  conveyed  a  like  meaning  in  a 
milder  form,  when,  in  his  precis  of  "  The  Augustan  Age  of  England," 
he  observed,  that  Mr.  Addison,  for  a  happy  and  natural  style,  will  be 
always  an  honour  to  British  literature:  "his  diction,  indeed,  wants 
strength,  but  it  is  equal  to  all  the  subjects  he  undertakes  to  handle,  as 
he  never  (at  least  in  his  finished  works)  attempts  anything  either  in  the 
argumentative  or  demonstrative  way."t  In  fact,  Addison's  style  taken 
simply  per  se9  will  not  account  for  the  charm  which  he  exercises  over 
very  many  readers,  who  refer  to  that  style  as  the  "open  secret"  of  the 
spell.  In  one  of  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations,  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
is  made  to  utter  something  nearer  the  truth  in  this  case.  "  I  have 
always  been  an  admirer  of  Addison,"  that  reverend  polemic  and  philolo- 
gist remarks,  addressing  Dr.  Johnson ;  "  and  the  oftener  I  read  him,  I 
mean  his  prose,  the  more  he  pleases  me.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  his 
style,  which  however  is  easy  and  graceful  and  harmonious,  as  the  sweet 
temperature  of  thought  in  which  we  always  find  him,  and  the  attractive 
countenance,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  expression,  with  which  he  meets 
me  on  every  occasion."^  The  restriction  of  the  charm  to  his  prose  is 
essential.     His  poetry  is  quite  another  thing. 

We  have  Pope's  word  for  it,  that  Addison  plumed  himself  far  more 
upon  his  poetry  than  his  prose.  What  more  likely  ?  We  all  have  an 
extra  tenderness  for  what  costs  us  more  than  usual  in  the  production,  and 
is  less  applauded  than  usual  in  the  completion.  We  are  sensitive  about 
what  by  proof  positive  are  our  weak  points,  and  try  to  foster  a  private 
delusion  that  they  are  our  strong  ones.  Addison  could  delight  at  will  by 
throwing  off  sheet  after  sheet  ot  Taller*  and  Spectators.  That  was  easy 
work,  and  in  the  manifest  ease  lay  half  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  thing. 
Verse-making  involved  an  unwonted  outlay  of  time  and  pains,  erasures 
and  interlineations,  labours  of  the  file,  waitings  upon  the  Muse.     The 

*  Tait,  1847. 

t  Goldsmith's  Prose  Works:  "The  Bee,"  No.  VHL    1759. 
%  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations.    "Johnson  and  Tooke"  (Second  Con- 
versation). 
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amount  of  that  outlay  tiie  verse-maker  alone  could  tell :  its  priee  would 
endear  to  him  a  result  which  the  world,  judging  by  the  result  only, 
as  a  mere  net  total,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  agency  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  declined  to  welcome  m  a  more  precious  boon  than  the 
breakfast-table  prose.  In  the  Imaginary  Conversation  just  mentioned, 
Addison's  critic  notices  as  very  remarkable,  that  not  only  what  **  little 
strength"  that  British  Classic  had,  but  even  all  his  grace  and  ease  forsake 
him  when  he  ventures  into  poetry ;  u  he  is  even  coarse  and  abject,  and 
copies  the  grammatical  faults  of  his  predecessors,  without  copying  any- 
thing else  of  their  manner,  good  or  bad."  Mr.  Thackeray  roguishly 
grants  that  the  "  Campaign"  has  blunders,  triumphant  as  it  was,  and 
weak  points  like  all  campaigns  ;  and  he  quotes  some  lines  which,  he 
suggests,  a  good  many  fourth-form  boys  at  Mr.  Addison's  school  of 
Charter-house  could  now  equal  without  very  strenuous  exertion.  Miss 
Aikin  tries  to  conciliate  the  disaffected  towards  this  poem,  by  laying 
stress  on  the  example  it  set  of  good  taste,  and  its  freedom  from  current 
faults.  "There  is  no  exaggeration,"  she  says,  "no  bombast,  no  extra- 
vagance of  flattery,  no  insipid  parade  of  classical  allusions  and  Homeric 
machinery."*  The  contents  of  the  **  Campaign"  scarcely  justify  tins 
criticism — unless  there  really  be  nothing  exaggerated  in  such  lines  as 

Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confus'dly  die, 
And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie ; 
Or  again, 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquish'd  fell, 
The  marshes  stagnate,  and  the  rivers  swell 
Mountains  of  dead  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground,  &e. 

And  "  no  extravagance  of  flattery*  m  the  compliments  to  the  hero  of 
"  ten  thousand  wonders,"  the  author  of 

An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign, 

the  "  god-like  leader"  "  big  with  the  &te  of  Europe,"  "  Britannia's  safety 
and  the  world's  repose,"  in  whose  "  every  thought  the  towering  genius 
shines,"  and  for  whose  particular  interest  was  manufactured  that  Angel, 
which  was  the  making  of  Mr.  Addison*  But,  even  acceding  in  full  to 
Miss  Aikin's  eulogy,  it  only  tends  to  confirm  the  poet's  place  among  a 
class  of  poets  who,  as  Jeffrey  says,  were  always  much  more  remarkable 
fix*  the  fewness  of  their  faults  than  the  greatness  of  their  beauties,  and 
whose  laurels  were  won  much  more  by  good  conduct  and  discipline,  than 
by  enterprising  boldness  or  native  force — so  that  it  is  no  very  great  merit 
in  those  who  had  so  little  of  the  inspiration  of  genius,  to  have  steered 
clear  of  the  dangers  to  which  that  inspiration  is  liable. f  In  medio  tutu- 
simus  ibit  the  poeta  who  non  nasciiur,  bat^fit.  But  that  in  medio  is 
synonymous  with  mediocrity  ;  and  we  know  the  sentence  of  gods,  and 
men,  and  column*,  about  mediocribus  esse  poetis* 

•  Life  of  Addison,  by  Lucy  Aikin.    1843. 

t  "  Speaking  generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said  that,  as 
poets,  they  had  no  force  or  gnatnew  of  fancy— no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm  ; 
— and,  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  originality.  They  are 
sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable;  but  for  the  most  part  cold,  timid, 
and  superficial.    They  never  meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of  nature,  or  the  great 

passions  of  men Their  inspiration,  accordingly,  is  little  more  than  a 

sprightly  sort  of  good  sense."— Jsffrbt'b  Essay  on  Swift. 
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Addison's  sole  claim  to  the  title  of  poet  is  limited  by  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge to  his  sacred  verses,  though  even  there  he  is  not  allowed  to  be 
comparable  to  Quarles,  or  Watts,  or  Charles  Wesley,  or  Crashaw — to 
say  nothing  of  Cowper,  Heber,  Montgomery,  and  Keble.  Addison  was, 
there  is  no  question,  a  sincere  Christian;  of  the  Addisonian  type. 
Earnest,  but  unimpassioned ;  cordial,  but  not  ardent;  serene,  equable, 
hopeful ;  enjoying  the  peace  that  the  world  gives  not  nor  takes  away,  if 
not  the  deep  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
justly  characterised  the  piety  of  Addison  as  "singularly  cheerful" — 
gratitude  being  the  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional 
writings — the  Almighty  being  to  him  that  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
friend,  who  had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  ten- 
derness; who  had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  themselves 
in  prayer;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from  the  snares  of  vice;  who 
had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings,  and  had  doubled  the 
value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them, 
and  dear  friends  to  partake  them.*  "  When  this  man,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Thackeray,  "  looks  ap  from  the  world  whose  weaknesses  he  describes  so 
benevolently,  up  to  the  heaven  which  shines  over  us  all,  I  can  hardly 
fancy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture :  a  human 
intellect  thrilling  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration  than  Joseph  Addison's. 
Listen  to  him :  from  your  childhood  you  have  known  the  verses ;  but 
who  can  hear  their  sacred  music  without  love  and  awe  ?" — and  then  is 
cited  that  paraphrase  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  Dr.  Johnson  used 
to  repeat  with  such  enthusiasm  that,  as  one  said,  his  face  became  like  the 
face  of  an  angel — which  some  indeed,  saturated  with  affection  for  our 
fine  old  Bible  prose,  cannot  away  with,  because  of  the  "spangles"  and 
the  "  shining  frame  "t — but  which  to  him  who  has  so  tenderly  de- 
scribed the  boy  Pendennis,  repeating  the  Hymn  from  Milton,  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  mother  at  sunset,  on  the  lawn  at  Fairoaks,  when  their 
figures  cast  long  blue  shadows  on  the  grass — to  the  sketcher  of  that 
sweet  picture,  those  verses  shine  like  the  stars,  shine  out  of  a  great  deep 
calm — being  the  verses  of  a  man  over  whose  mind  a  Sabbath  comes 
when  he  turns  it  heavenward ;  "  and  his  face  lights  up  from  it  with  a 
glory  of  thanks  and  prayer.  His  (Addison's)  sense  of  religion  stirs 
through  his  whole  being.  In  the  fields,  in  the  town :  looking  at  the 
birds  in  the  trees :  at  the  children  in  the  streets :  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  moonlight :  over  his  books  in  his  own  room :  in  a  happy  party  at  a 
country  merry-making  or  a  town  assembly,  good- will  and  peace  to  God's 
creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  Him  who  made  them,  fill  bis  pure  heart 
and  shine  from  his  kind  face. "J 

Addison's  prowess  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  few  care  to  contend  for 
now.     His  opera,  "Rosamund,"  was  pronounced  by  Johnson  one  of 

*  So,  "  of  the  Psalms  his  favourite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  aH 
things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose  crook  guides  the  flock 
shape,  through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich 
with  herbage."— Macauxat's  Eiaay  on  Addison. 

t  "They  remind  me  of  tambour- work,"  says  Hartley  Coleridge— who  adds: 
"Perhaps  if  I  had  never  read  the  psalm  in  prose  I  might  think  the  verses  fine." 

Affrays  and  Margvuuta, 

t  Thackeray's  "English  Humourista." 
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Addison's  best  compositions,  and  has  found  admirers  within  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  and  far  on  into  it  too ;  but  the  verdict  of  the  majority  is, 
that 

Soft  words  with  nothing  in  them  make  the  song — 

the  majority,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  read  and  judge  of  "  Rosamund" 
at  all ;  and  they  are  a  very  small  minority  of  the  public  ;  the  public  at 
large  not  being  cognisant  of  the  mere  existence  of  "  Rosamund,**  as  an 
opera  with  which  Addison  was  concerned,  or  any  one  else  previous  to 
the  palmy  days  of  John  Barnett  and  Alfred  Bunn.  A  little  better 
kuown,  but  not  much  more  valued,  is  the  comedy  of  "The  Drummer w 
— anonymously  produced,  and  coldly  received,  in  the  year  that  its  author 
accepted  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  opera,  then,  and  the 
comedy,  may  be  classed  among  things  virtually  obsolete ;  out  of  sight  on 
the  stage,  out  of  mind  in  the  study.  Not  so  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato." 
It  lives,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rough  usage  it  has  to  endure,  will  Eve  for 
some  time  yet,  though  its  future  be  not — in  words  all  its  own — to 

flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amid  the  wreck  of  elements 

or  elementary  principles  in  taste,  and  all  the  natural  shocks  that  five  acta 
and  the  Unities  are  heir  to,  in  this  uncertain  world. 

Having  found  fault  with  the  barbarian  irregularity  of  the  English 
Theatre,  it  remained  for  Addison,  says  M.  Villemain,  to  compose  une 
tragedie  reguliere  et  pathe'tioue.  He  did  so.  II  fit  jouer  "  Caton." 
The  Whigs  and  Tories  strove  who  should  discover  in  it,  and  wrest  to 
their  own  purpose,  the  greater  number  of  political  allusions,  double-edged 
lines,  occasional  verses.  The  Tories  applauded,  as  telling  against  Marl- 
borough, the  invectives  directed  against  a  perpetual  dictator ;  the  Whigs 
were  fired  to  party  enthusiasm  by  every  cursory  mention  of  country, 
senate,  and  freedom.  But,  this  prestige  withdrawn,  what  was  there  left 
in  the  new  tragedy,  M.  Villemain  pertinently  asks,  to  replace  the  olden 
worship  of  Shakspeare  ?  "  Cato  "  was  regular,  no  doubt,  and  written  in 
accordance  with  the  three  unities ;  it  contained  some  noble  and  eloquent 
passages,  that  the  passion. of  the  moment  could  seize  on  with  ardour ;  but 
as  a  whole  it  was  cold,  ice-cold.  Cato  prosed  rather  too  much  to  his 
little  senate.  The  loves  of  Juba  and  Martia  were  insipid.  However; 
"  en  tout,  cette  tragedie  offrait,  avec  quelques  beautes  neuves,  une  imita- 
tion correcte,  mais  affaiblie,  de  la  maniere  de  Corneille.*  Conduite  avec 
peu  d'art,  dans  sa  regularity,  elle  fut  un  effort  remarquable,  mais  im- 
puissant,  pour  changer  la  forme  du  theatre  Anglais,  une  oeuvre  de  critique, 
et  non  de  fondateur."|     Thus  appraises  it  one  of  Corneille's  countrymen. 

*  Young  gives  no  authority  for  his  assertion  that  "Cato"  was  composed  at 
Oxford.  Miss  Aikin  believes  Addison  to  have  laid  the  plan  and  began  the  execu- 
tion of  his  tragedy  during  his  long  sojourn  at  BloU,  while  he  was  making  the 
study  of  the  French  language  his  principal  occupation. 

t  Villemain,  Cours  de  literature  Francaise.    VI. 

M.  Villemain  ("  the  French  Addison"— so  the  Quarterly  dubs  him)  adds,  that 
"  Cato"  was  found  not  barren  of  uses  to  Voltaire,  for  the  choice  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  he  has  garnished  his  Roman  plays,  "  Brutus,"  "  Catiline,"  "La  Mort 
de  Cesar,"  "Rome  Sauvee"— wherein  may  be  seen  some  beaux  traits  borrowed 
literally  enough  from  our  Joseph.    Here  is  one  ex.  gr.f  or  exemplary  grace; 
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One  of  Shakspeare's,  who  affirms  that  to  compare  it  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood,  would  be  absurd 
indeed,* — yet  holds  that  it  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high  among  plays 
fashioned  on  the  French  model;  "  not  indeed  with  Athalie,  or  Saul ;  but, 
we  think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other  English 
tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Corneille,  above 
many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Alfieri,  and  above  some  plays  of 
Racine."  No  drama  in  our  language,  formed  after  the  rules  of  the  French 
theatre,  can  be  said  to  rival  the  much-derided  "  Cato." 

Much-derided,  and  in  certain  respects  justly-derided,  it  has  been,  from 
the  days  of  Dennis  down  to  those  of  Fitzbali  A  great  and  heroic  picture, 
says  Schlegel,  has  been  so  narrowed  by  Addison's  timid  manner  of  treating 
it,  J  that  he  could  not,  without  foreign  intermixture,  even  fill  up  the 
frames.  Hence  the  traditional  love  intrigues ;  six  persons  being  in  love, 
by  Schlegel's  careful  computation ;  viz.,  Porcius,  Marcus,  Juba,  Sem- 
pronius,  Marcia,  and  Lucia.  "  The  good  Cato  cannot,  therefore,  as  a 
provident  father  of  a  family,  avoid  arranging  two  marriages  at  the  close. 
With  the  exception  of  Sempronius,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  lovers 
are  one  and  all  somewhat  silly."  £  The  walking  gentlemen  talk  in  phrases 
redolent  of  Madame,  vos  beaux  yeux*  Hartley  Coleridge  has  good 
reason  for  contending  that  love  should  never  be  introduced  in  the  drama 
as  an  accessory :  it  should  be  the  leading  passion  and  source  of  interest, 
or  else  excluded  as  carefully  from  a  tragedy  as  from  a  boarding-school. 
"  What,"  he  piteously  and  pungently  asks — "  what  can  be  more  miserably 
out  of  keeping  than  the  love-scenes  in  Addison's  '  Cato,'  unless  it  be  the 

Cato  loquitur :  M  Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdued, 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  Caesar's: 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died, 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered; 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Cesar." 

Which  in  Voltairian  verse  becomes— leaving  out  the  proper  names  (the  English 
author's  included  ) : 

"  Nos  imprudents  aleux  n'ont  vaincu  que  pour  lui. 
Ces  depouilles  des  rois,  ce  sceptre  de  la  terre, 
Six  cents  ans  de  vertus,  de  travaux  et  de  guerre, 
Cesar  jouit  de  tout,  et  dlrore  le  fruit 
Que  six  siecles  de  gloire  a  peine  avaient  produit*" 

LaMortdeCAar. 

Voltaire  too,  like  Cesar,  knew  on  occasion,  it  seems,  how  to  jouir  de  tout  and 
devorer  le  fruit — of  an  elegant  extract  from  Addison. 

*  Macaulay. 

De  Quincey  exclaims,  in  wrath  at  an  insinuation  of  Schlosser's, — "  That  man 
must  have  forgotten  Shakspeare  indeed,  and  from  ramoUisement  of  the  brain,  who 
could  admire  '  Cato.' " 

f  Schlegel  appears  to  have  thought  the  subject  capable  of  first-rate  dramatic 
effects.  But  the  catastrophe,  St.  Marc  Girardin  contends,  in  an  ingenious  discourse 
on  Stoicism,  affords  no  opportunity  for  moving  incidents.    The  Stoic,  he  argues, 
by  becoming  inaccessible  to  grief  and  joy  is  turned  into  a  brazen  statue.    How 
are  we  to  be  expected  to  take  interest  in  that  f  What  care  we  for  the  statue  ?    If 
we  put  our  hand  to  its  breast,  there  is  no  heart-beat ;  its  hand  returns  no  P™**ux*» 
exchanges  no  friendly  grasp  with  our  own.    "  Aussi,  malgre  Um  k°*f  *f*  d  Addi- 
son, la  mort  de  Caton,  au  theatre,  n'a  jamais  touche*  personne." — Girakdih, 
Court  de  LUterature  Dramatique."  V. 

t  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Literature.   XXVIIL 
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underhand  courtship  of  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  foisted  by  Nahum  Tate  into 
'King  Lear'?"* 

Nevertheless,  if  there  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  this  tragedy, 
there  is  something  vital  too.  Non  omnU  mortar,  might  the  Addisonian 
Cato  say,  when  he  began  the  soliloquy  "  It  must  be  so,"  on  Plato's 
reasoning  well ;  he  might  be  warranted  in  indulging  the  pleasing  hope, 
the  fond  desire,  of  living  on  in  English  literature,  though,  to  reach  eur 
time  of  day — 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  he  pass, 

the  Hayley  fever,  the  Byron  mania,  the  Lake  Schooling,  the  Spasmodic 
complaint !  I  shall  live  piecemeal  at  least,  he  might  promise  himself,  in 
quotation  and  excerpt  And  so  he  does :  witness  the  constant  requisition 
in  which  moralists  hold  that  line 

The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost— 
and  newspaper  polemics  the  avowal 

My  voice  is  still  for  war ; 

and  baffled  stragglers  the  solatium 

"ELs  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  well  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it — 

or  that  other  balm  for  hurt  minds, 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  hear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

But  if  "  Cato"  only  just  manages  to  keep  alive,  and  has  long  been 
thought  by  many  to  be  in  a  poor  way,  by  some  to  be  in  the  act  of  going, 
going, — by  a  few  to  be  gone, — how  different  die  case  (the  difference 
between  death  and  life,  or  at  least  between  a  slow  decline  and  ruddy 
robust  health)  with  the  tattle  of  the  Tatler,  and  the  observations  of  the 
Spectator.  Addison's  graver  papers  in  these  and  kindred  periodicals  are 
not  heavy  enough  to  sink  by  their  own  weight,  far  less  to  weigh  down 
his  lighter  ones.  Hazlitt,  who  prefers  Steele  to  Addison  as  distinctly  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  does  not,  says  that  the  extremely  moral  and  didactic  tone 
of  the  "  Spectator"  makes  him  always  think  of  Addison  as  (what  Addison 
was  described  of  old)  "  a  parson  in  a  tie-wig."  He  cannot  deny  that 
many  of  the  moral  Essays  are  "  exquisitely  beautiful  and  happy*  — and 
singles  out  as  the  iC  perfection  of  elegant  sermonising,"  t  the  reflections 
of  cheerfulness,  those  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  in  particular,  as  "  very  affecting,"  those  on  the  death  of  a  young 
lady.  But  Hazlitt,  "like  the  lave,"  would  more  willingly  see  the  Spec- 
tator pass  from  grave  to  gay,  than  from  lively  to  severe. 

As  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  peculiar  pleasantry,  Mr. 
Macaulay  places  it  in  comparison  with  the  pleasantry  of  Voltaire  and 
Swift ;  of  Voltaire,  as  the  prince  of  buffoons,  whose  merriment  is  without 
disguise  or  restraint,  who  gambols,  grins,  shakes  his  sides,  points  the 

•  Coleridge's  "  Northern  Worthies,"  vol.  ii. 

f  Hazlitt's  "  Comic  Writers."    (On  the  Periodical  Essayists.) 
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finger,  turns  up  the  nose,  shoots  out  the  tongue  ;  of  Swift,  who,  011  the 
other  hand,  moves  laughter,  but  never  join*  in  it,  preserving  amid  the 
convulsive  peals  of  the  company  "  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sourness 
of  aspect,"  and  giving  utterance  to  the  "  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous 
fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the  commination  service."  Whereas 
Addison,  as  the  essayist  pictures  him,  neither  laughs  out  like  Voltaire, 
nor,  like  Swift,  looks  extra  saturnine  when  laughing  inwardly,  but  "  pre- 
serves a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only 
by  an  arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  elevation  of  the 
brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip :"  his  tone  being  never  that 
either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  cynic,  but  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom 
the  quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature 
and  good  breeding.*  Taking  into  account  his  capacity  for  the  satirical, 
he  stands  almost  alone  in  the  mild  and  innocent  use  he  made  of  his  power. 
He  might  have  drawn  comparisons,  in  this  regard,  between  himself  and 
Swift,  something  in  the  words  of  Fhilinte  to  Alceste : 

Je  prends  tout  doucement  Iob  hommes  comme  ils  font, 
J'accoutume  mon  ame  a  souffirir  ce  qu'ils  font ; 
Et  je  crois  gu'a  la  cour,  de  meme  qu'a  la  ville 
Mon  flegme  est  philosophe  autant  que  votre  bile.f 

There  is  about  the  Addisonian  pleasantry  a  harmless,  gracious  lehann, 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  himself  might  have  had  in  mind,  had  he  lived  in  A 
later  age,  when  he  says,  and  from  the  pulpit,  that  "  if  a  facete  discourse, 
and  an  amicable  iriendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off 
from  the  vile  temptations  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melan- 
choly, it  must  needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  may  as 
well,"  adds  the  good  bishop,  "  be  refreshed  by  a  clear  and  brisk  dis- 
course, as  by  the  air  of  Campanian  wines ;  and  our  faces  and  heads  may 
as  well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly  intercourse 
as  with  the  fat  of  the  balsam-tree.1*  Mirth  of  this  order — utterly  diverse 
from  the  foolish  talking  and  jesting  which  are  not  convenient— -as,  in 
Jeremy  Taylor's  judgment,  what  no  wise  man  ever  did,  or  ought  to 
reprove.  It  is  when  the  jest,  as  he  expresses  it,  hath  teeth  and  nails, 
biting  or  scratching  our  brother — when  it  is  loose  and  wanton,  unseason- 
able, or  unduly  protracted,  that  "  facete  discourse "  becomes  obnoxious 
to  episcopal  rebuke.}  Addison  seems  to  set  down  nought  in  oaaalioe, 
even  when  most  satirical ;  or  in  the  French  sense  of  malice  only. 

Et  amara  lento 

Temperet  risu.§ 

M.  Philarete  Chasles,  who  applauds  Addison  as  having,  for  telle  fut  sa 
mission,  checked  debauchery  among  courtiers,  and  made  them  ashamed 
of  it,  and  taught  the  middle  classes  to  be  less  forbidding  and  unamiable 
in  their  "  rude  pi§tG" — goes  on  to  say,  to  the  credit  of  both  the  teacher 
and  the  taught :  "  Aussi  cette  douce  serente  d' Addison  fut-elle  accueillie 
d'un  sourire  universel  et  d'une  reconnaissance  generale.  Grace  a  l'onction 
d'un  style  nature!  sans  faiblesse  et  grave  sans  emphase,  cet  heureux  esprit 

*  Macaulay's  Essays  :  "Life  and  Writings  of  Addison." 

t  Moliere :  "Le  Misanthrope."    L  1. 

%  See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sermons.    Part  EL    "The  Good  and  Evil  Tongue." 

$  Herat.  Garm.   II.  xvi. 
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devmt  l'instituteur  de  son  temps."*  All  were  attracted,  none  repelled, 
by  his  adroit  and  wary  employment  of  that  kind  of  irony  which, 

with  Attic  point, 

And  kind  well-tempered  satire,  smoothly  keen, 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects.! 

He  came,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  describes  him,  the  gentle  satirist,  who  hit 
no  unfair  blow ;  the  kind  judge  who  castigated  only  in  smiling.  "  While 
Swift  went  about,  hanging  and  ruthless — a  literary  Jefferies — in  Addi- 
son's kind  court  only  minor  cases  were  tried :  only  peccadilloes  and  small 
sins  against  society :  only  a  dangerous  libertinism  in  tuckers  and  hoops ; 
or  a  nuisance  in  the  abuse  of  beaux'  canes  and  snuff-boxes."^  And 
Mr.  Macaulay  winds  up  his  eulogium  of  Addison,  as  the  unsullied  states- 
man, the  accomplished  scholar,  the  master  of  pure  English  eloquence, 
and  the  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners,  by  claiming  national 
homage  to  him,  "  above  all,"  as  "  the  great  satirist,  who  alone  knew 
how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who,  without  inflicting  a  wound, 
effected  a  great  social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a 
long  and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by 
profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fanaticism."  Mr.  Spectator  himself  tells  us, 
m  his  three  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  number,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
particular  happiness  that  he  has  always  hindered  his  resentments  from 
finding  expression  in  satirical  invective.  He  had  once,  he  confesses, 
gone  through  half  a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions  of  humanity 
rising  in  him  towards  the  persons  whom  he  had  severely  treated,  that  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it.  He  haa,  too,  been  angry 
enough  to  make  several  little  epigrams  and  lampoons;  and  these  also, 
after  admiring-  them  a  day  or  two,  he  committed  to  the  flames.  §  The 
happier||  and  better  man  he  I 

•  Chasles :  "  De  V Angleterre  au  XIX*  Stele." 

t  Thomson :  "  The  Seasons." 

t  "It  may  be  a  lady  is  tried  for  breaking  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lady 
Queen  Anne,  and  ogling  too  dangerously  from  the  side-box :  or  a  Templar  for 
beating  the  watch,  or  breaking  Priscians  head :  or  a  citizen's  wife  for  caring  too 
much  for  the  puppet-show,  and  too  little  for  her  husband  and  children :  every 
one  of  the  little  sinners  brought  before  him  is  amusing,  and  he  dismisses  each 
with  the  pleasantest  penalties  and  the  most  charming  words  of  admonition." — 
Thackeray's  Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists. 

§  Spectator,  No.  CCCLV. 

|j  A  living  poet  has  happily  versified  his  experience,  by  an  experto  ends  to  the 

14  LINES  SUBSTITUTED  FOB  A  SATIRE. 

"  Once  I  was  hurt  by  a  hard  word ; — 
Belief  my  bosom  needing, 
From  verse  did  borrow  a  sharp  sword 
To  set  another  bleeding. 

"  But  soon  I  found  that  my  rash  will 

A  remedy  had  gained  not, 
■    But  that  I  nourished  a  worse  ill 

Than  that  which  conscience  pained  not. 

"So  I,  with  ruth,  that  caustic  verse 
From  out  my  page  have  riven, 
And,  in  its  stead,  with  joy  rehearse 
.  My  joy— to  have  forgiven  1° 

Chaunct  Harx  Towhshxnd. 
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Who  bat  a  happy  and  good  man  could  have  given  us  so  much  genial 
humour  with  so  little  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  of  satire?     Who 
else  could  have  conceived  and  so  finished  off  the  character  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  ?     Stay — the  conception  is  not  Addison's,  but  Steele's,  to 
whom  also  (and  truly  such  "  conception  is  a  blessing  ")  we  owe  in  out- 
line the  other  characters  of  the  club.     But  Addison's  is  the  filling  up ; 
and  in  such  portraiture  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  the  filling  up  is  almost 
everything.     Hazlitt  was  bent  on  giving  Steele  every  chance  against  his 
more  staid  and  sober  friend,  whom  he  describes  as  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  his  study  (while  Dick  was  picking  up  observations  out  of  doors), 
and  there  spinning  out  and  wire-drawing  the  hints  which  he  borrowed 
from  Steele,  or  took  from  nature,  to  the  utmost     But  Hazlitt  warms  to 
Sir  Roger,  to  Addison's  Sir  Roger.     Addison,  he  declares,  has  gained 
himself  immortal  honour  by  his  manner  of  filling  up  this  character.  Who 
is  there,  he  asks,  that  can  forget,  or  be  insensible  to,  the  inimitable, 
nameless  graces,  and  varied  traits  of  nature  and  of  old  English  character 
in  it — to  the  hearty  knight's  unpretending  virtues  and  amiable  weak- 
nesses— to  his  modesty,  generosity,  hospitality,  and  eccentric  whims — to 
the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  affection  of  his  domestics — to  his 
wayward,  hopeless,  secret  passion  for  the  fair  enemy,  the  widow* — to  the 
havoc  he  makes  among  the  game  in  his  neighbourhood — to  his  speech 
from  the  bench,  to  show  the  Spectator  what  is  thought  of  him  in  the 
country — to  his  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  protection 
of  reputed  witches — to  his  falling  asleep  at  church,  and  his  reproof  of 
John  Williams,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  nap,  for  talking  in 
sermon-time,  f    Mr.  Thackeray  may  well  askj  what  would  Sir  Roger  be 
without  his  follies  and  his  charming  little  brain-cracks  ?     "  We  love  him 
for  his  vanities  as  much  as  his  virtues.     What  is  ridiculous  is  delightful 
in  him :  we  are  so  fond  of  him  because  we  laugh  at  him  so.     And  out  of 
that  laughter,  and  out  of  that  sweet  weakness,  and  out  of  those  harmless 
eccentricities  and  follies,  and  out  of  that  touched  brain,  and  out  of  that 
honest  manhood  and  simplicity — we  get  a  result  of  happiness,  goodness, 
tenderness,  pity,  piety ;  such  as,  if  my  audience  will  think  their  reading 
and  hearing  over,  doctors  and  divines  but  seldom  have  the  fortune  to 
inspire."     If  we  have  assumed  the  right  of  the  Addisonian  Cato  to  say 
non  omnis  mortar,  much  more  may  we  let  the  Addisonian  Sir  Roger  use 
the  same  boast,  only  putting  the  omnis  before  the  non,  to  assert  his  whole 
and  entire  freedom  from  mortality :  if  the  one  may  assert,  I  shall  not 
altogether  die,  the  other  may  amend  the  phrase  with  a,  No,  not  a  bit  of 
me.     And  if  the  allegation  of  the  pseudo-Roman  be  met  with  derisive 

*  "  In  which  there  is  more  of  real  romance  and  true  delicacy  than  in  a  thousand 
tales,  of  knight-errantry— (we  perceive  the  hectic  flush  of  his  cheek,  the  faltering 
of  his  tongue  in  speaking  of  her  bewitching  airs  and '  the  whiteness  of  her  hand')." 
— Hazlitt's  «  Comic  Writers.*   Lect  V. 

-f  Ibid.,  passim. 

\  "  If  the  good  knight  did  not  call  out  to  the  people  sleeping  in  church,  and  say 
4 Amen'  with  such  a  delightful  pomposity:  if  he  did  not  make  a  speech  in  the 
assize-court  A  propos  de  bottes,  and  merely  to  show  his  dignity  to  Mr.  Spectator: 
if  he  did  not  mistake  Madam  Doll  Tearsheet  for  a  lady  of  quality  in  Temple 
Garden:  if  he  were  wiser  than  he  is:  if  he  had  not  his  humour  to  salt  his  life,  and 
were  but  a  mere  English  gentleman  and  game-preserver— of  what  worth  were  he 
to  us?"— Thackmuy's  Lecture  on  Congrtve  and  Addison. 
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cheers,  and  Oh>  Ohs !  loud  and  deep, — more  surely  will  that  of  the  true 
Briton  he  earned  unanimously,  with  the  rousing  chorus  of,  Which  no* 
body  can  deny  i 

"  I  cannot  help  suspecting/'  said  Dr.  Warton,  at  a  dinner-party,  at 
which.  Madame  oTArblay  " assisted *— Tom  Warton  also  "assisting* 
(in  the  during,  not  in  the  talking),  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Barney,  and 
Mrs.  Montague, — "  I  cannot  help  suspecting,"  said  the  loquacious  Doctor, 
discussing  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  "  that  it  is  taken  from 
the  life,  as  there  are  certain  traits  in  it  too  excellent  to  have  been  merely 
invented:  particularly  that  singularity,  that  wherever  he  visited  he  always 
talked  to>  the  servants  the  whole  way  he  went  up-staira." 

Whatever  the  company  may  have  thought  of  a  u  suspicion  "  which  set 
poor  Fanny  Barney  on  tliorne — (for  Mrs.  Montague  forthwith  pesters  her 
willi  a  joafe  v&ce>  u  prey,  Miss  Barney,  how  is  this?  must  a  character,  to 
be  excellent,  be  drawn  from  the  life  ?  I  beg  you  would  tell  me  ?"  Ike.) 
•—one  thing  is  clear,  on  the  Barney's  evidence,  that  everybody  present 
"  agreed  that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was,  perhaps,  the  first  ehmraelei 
ever  drawn,  for  perfection  of  delineation^"* 


COUSIN  CARL. 

FROM:  THK  DANISH  OF  CA&L  BBBKHA&D. 

Br  Mbs.  Bushbt. 


Whto  I  was  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  I  was  a  sad 
hair-brained  felfow.  I  lived  entirely  in  the  passing  hour,  the  time  gone 
by  was  quite  forgotten,  and  about  the  future  I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
think  a  moment.  Inclined  to  every  possible  species  of  foolish  prank,  I 
was  always  ready  to  rush  headlong  into  any  kind  of  frolic — anything 
that  promised  fun,  even  if  that  were  a  row;  and  never  did  I  let  slip  die 
opportunity  of  amusing  myself.  I  was  a  living  proof  that  provcbs  are 
not  always  infallible,  for  HP  "  bought  wit  is  best,"  that  is  to  say,  wisdom 
bought  by  experience,  I  must  have  become  wise  long  ago  ;  if  "  a  burned 
child,  or  a  scalded  cat,  dreads  the  fire,"  I  was  singed  and  scalded  often 
enough  to  have  felt  some  dread  ;  and  "  to  pay  the  piper"  had  frequently 
fallen  upon  me.  But  I  was  none  the  wiser  or  more  prudent.  This 
preface  was  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  episode  of  my 
mirth-loving  youthful  days. 

My  father  thought  that  the  best  way  of  breaking  off  my  intimacy 
with  a  somewhat  riotous  clique  of  young  men,  in  whose  jovial  society  1 
passed  a  good  deal  of  my  time,  was  to  send  me  to  Hamburg,  where  I 
was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant,  who  was  expected  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  me,  on  account  of  his  well-known  reputation 

*  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'ArMay,  voL  S. 
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for  the  most  rigid  morality :  as  if  one  could  not  find  pleasant  society  ia 
Hamburg  if  one  were  inclined  to  be  gay !  Before  fourteen  days  had 
elapsed,  I  bad  at  least  three  times  outwitted  the  worthy  man's  vigilance, 
and  twice  out  of  these  three  times  had  not  got  home  till  close  upon  the 
dawn  of  day,  without  haying  been  engaged  in  any  fray;  a  pretty  fair 
evidence  that  I  sought  good  company,  where  the  risk  of  getting  a 
drubbing  existed  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three.  But  fate  spread 
her  protecting  hand  over  me  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  I  returned 
safe  and  sound  to  Copenhagen,  bringing  back  with  me  much  experience 
in  dl'  manner  of  jolly  diversions,  and  no  small  desire  to  carry  my  know* 
ledge-  of  them  into*  continued  practice. 

I  was-  of  course  destined  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  counting- 
house-  chains,  but  before  putting  them  on,  I  obtained  leave  tor  take  a 
month's  holiday  in  the  country,  and  visit  my  uncles  and  my  aunts  in 
various  parts  of  Zealand.  One  fine  afternoon,  in  the  month  of.  Septem- 
ber, I  sought  out  a  common  conveyance,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
peasantry,  to-  take  me  the  first  few  miles  of  my  journey ;  and  with-  my 
knapsack  in-  my  hand,  I  was  standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  in*  ready 
to  step  into  the  rustic  carriage,  when  a  servant  entered  the  court  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  opportunity  for  Kjoge. 

"  That  person  standing  there  is  going  straight  to  Kjoge,"  said  the 
ostler  of  the  inn. 

The  servant  touched  his  hat,  "  Here  is  a  letter  which  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  my  master  should  reach  Kerporal's  Inn  at  — ,  where  a 
private  carriage  vml  be  waiting  for  htm  ;  he  is  not  able  to  go  where  he 
is  expected^  as  he  has  been  taken  ill1.  1  would  give  the  letter  to*  the 
driver,  but  fear  he  might  lose  it." 

u  Well,  let  me  have  it,"  said  I.  "I  will  be  your  master's  messenger. 
What  i»  his  name  ?"  He  mentioned  a  name  quite  unknown  to  me.  I 
pocketed  the  letter,  and  drove  off. 

My  usual  good  luck  did  not  attend  me  on  this  journey.  In  general,  I 
seldom'  drove  a  mile  without  meeting  with  some  little  adventure — if  no 
better  than;  taking  up  a  passenger  on  the  road,  or  mystifying  some 
good-natured  countryman,  or  playing  the  fool  with  some  coquettish  bar- 
maid ;  but  this  time  everything  seemed  bewitched,  and  I  was  tired  to 
death.  The  Kjbge  road  is  the  stupidest  of  all  possible  roads — the  way- 
farers are  too  ragged  and  dirty  for  any  one  to  venture  to  take  them  up, 
the  peasantry  are  deeper  than  coal-pits  in  cunning,  and  the  barmaids  are 
either  as  ugly  as  sin,  or  engaged  to  the  tapsters  and  cellarmen — in'  both 
cases  disqualified  for  the  situations  they  fill.  I  was  dreadfully  ennvyi, 
and,  as  if  to  add  to  my  despair,  one  of  the  horses  became  lame,  and  they 
proceeded  leisurely,  step  by  step,  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Whoever  has  felt  as  weary  of  his  own  company  on  a  journey  as  I  did, 
if  he  will  put  himself  in  my  place  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  some- 
times got  out  of  the  vehicle  and  walked,  sometimes  jumped  in  again, 
sometimes  sang,  sometimes  whistled,  sometimes  thrust  my  hands  into 
my  pockets  playing  with  everything  there,  then  dragged  them  out  and 
buttoned  up  my  coat.  But  all  this  impatient  rummaging  in  my  pockets 
did  no  good  to  the  stranger's  letter,  which  became  so  crushed  and 
crumpled,  that  at  last  I  discovered  with  some  dismay  that  k  looked  more 
like  a  scrap  of  soiled  paper  than  a  respectable  letter.     It  was  in  such  a 
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condition  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  deli?er  it — it  was  really 
almost  in  tatters.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  its  contents,  and  deliver  the  same  verbally  to  the  coachman* 
Luckily  the  person  who  had  sent  it  did  not  know  who  I  was. 

With  the  help  of  a  little  conjecture,  I  at  length  extracted  from  the 
maltreated  epistle  pretty  much  what  follows : 

"Dear  Uncle, — I  have  duly  received  your  esteemed  favour  of  the 
5th  instant,  and  see  by  it  that  my  father  had  informed  you  of  my  arrival 
in  Copenhagen  by  the  steam-boat,  and  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  say 
you  would  send  your  carriage  to  meet  me  on  the  11th,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Kerporal's  Inn,  in  order  to  convey  me  from 
thence  to  your  house.  A  severe  cold,  which  I  caught  on  the  voyage, 
obliges  me  to  keep  my  room  for  the  present,  and  to  put  off  my  visit  to 
your  dear,  unknown  family  for  eight  days  or  so.  In  making  this  com- 
munication, I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  regret  at  the  delay,  and 
to  offer  my  best  compliments  to  my  beautiful  cousins."  Then  came  one 
or  two  inflated  and  pedantic  paragraphs,  and  the  letter  was  subscribed 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Cabl." 

The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  was  that  he  would  come  in  a 
week,  being  detained  by  a  bad  cold.  "  Well,  these  interesting  commu- 
nications can  be  made  in  a  few  words  to  the  coachman.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  paper  people  think  it  necessary  to  waste  when  they  want  to 
trump  up  a  reason  for  not  doing  anything !"  With  this  sage  remark  I 
threw  the  letter  down  on  the  road,  where  it  must  speedily  have  become 
utterly  illegible,  for — one  evil  more— a  shower  came  on,  and  it  soon  in- 
creased till  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come 
alone  ;  on  the  contrary,  pieces  of  good  fortune  seldom  come  in  pairs. 

At  length  we  approached  Kerporal's  Inn.  It  was  pouring  of  rain- 
it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  already  almost  dark.  A  travelling- 
carriage  was  waiting  under  a  shed,  and  its  horses  were  stamping  as  if 
with  impatience  at  a  long  detention.  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  surely  very 
unequally  distributed,  methought,  as  I  reflected  on  the  solitary  journey 
before  me,  and  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  reach  my  uncle's  parsonage 
until  very  late  at  night. 

"  To  whom  does  that  carriage  belong  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  Justitsraad,*  at Court,"  replied  the  coachman. 

This  place  was  situated  about  a  niilef  from  my  uncle's  house. 

"  Oh !  then  it  is  you  who  are  waiting  for  a  gentleman  from  Copen- 
hagen ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  since  you  are  the  gentleman,  we  had  as  well  set  off  as 
fast  as  we  can.  The  horses  are  baited,  and  we  shall  have  no  better 
weather  this  evening,  sir,"  said  the  coachman. 

"  Done !"  thought  I.  "  This  is  not  such  a  bad  idea.  I  shall  get  so 
far  dry  and  snugly ;  I  can  get  out  at  the  gate,  or  else  carry  the  message 
myself.     People  are  so  hospitable  in  the  country  that  they  will  surely 

•  A  Danish  title,  signifying  councillor  of  justice, 
t  Danish  mile,  equal  to  about  4  J  English  miles. 
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offer  me  a  night's  lodging,  and  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow  I  shall  pro- 
ceed on  foot  to  my  uncle's  house."  So  the  journey  was  not  to  be  ended 
without  an  adventure. 

It  is  pleasant  to  exchange  a  hard,  wet  conveyance,  little  better  than  a 
cart,  which  goes  crawling  along,  for  a  comfortable  carriage  getting  over 
the  ground  at  a  brisk  pace ;  so  I  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  deposited 
myself  in  the  latter,  whilst  I  envied  the  pedant  who  could  travel  in  such 
luxurious  ease  to  beautiful  unknown  cousins — I,  who  had  neither  equi- 
pages nor  cousips — and  he  could  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  his  cold ! 
/  would  not  have  done  that  in  his  place.  The  three  miles*  were  soon  got 
over — in  met,  they  did  not  seem  more  than  one  mile  to  me ;  for,  during 
the  two  last,  I  was  fast  asleep,  the  carriage  having  rocked  me  into  slum- 
bers as  gently  as  if  it  had  been  a  cradle. 

Suddenly  it  stopped,  and  as  suddenly  I  awoke  in  a  state  of  utter 
unconsciousness  as  to  where  I  was.  In  a  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
lights  and  voices  around  bewildered  me  still  more,  and  I  was  almost 
dragged  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  It  is  he— it  is  cousin  Carl  1"  was  shouted  in  my  ears,  and  the  circle 
pressed  more  closely  around  me.  I  was  at  — —  Court  I  was  about  to 
execute  my  commission  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  make  some 
apology  for  having  brought  the  message  myself,  instead  of  having  de- 
livered it  to  the  coachman,  when  I  spied  a  charming-looking  little  cousin, 
who  thrust  her  pretty  head  forward  with  evident  curiosity.  How  pretty 
she  was  1  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  of  her,  and  stood  staring  at  her 
for  a  moment  in  silence ;  but,  during  that  moment's  silence,  I  had  been 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  family  as  "  Cousin  Carl" — I,  who  was  only  his 
unworthy  messenger.     Was  I  not  in  luck  ? 

The  Justitsraad  carried  me  straight  to  the  dining-room,  and  they  sat 
down  immediately  to  table,  as  if  their  repast  had  been  retarded  on  my 
important  account.  I  know  not  how  I  carried  off  my  embarrassment ; 
every  moment  my  situation  was  becoming  more  and  more  painful ;  my 

spirits  sank,  and  my  usual  effrontery Ah !  it  failed  me  at  the 

very  time  that  I  needed  it  most 

We  were  quite  a  family  party.  There  were  but  the  uncle  ;  his  wife, 
who  was  a  pleasant,  good-looking,  elderly  lady,  apparently  about  fifty  ; 
cousin  Jette,  who  was  pale  and  silent,  but  seemed  very  interesting; 
cousin  Hanne,  die  charming  little  Venus,  who  had  caused  my  awkward 
position;  and  cousin  Thomas,  a  lanky,  overgrown  boy,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  lone  arms  in  jacket-sleeves  too  short  for  them.  From 
sheer  flurry  I  ate  as  if  I  had  not  seen  food  for  a  fortnight,  and  with  each 
glass  I  emptied  down  my  throat  I  started  in  my  own  mind  one  plan  after 
another  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  into  which  my  thoughtlessness  had 
plunged  me. 

"lam  very  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  make  strangers  of  us,  but 
really  are  eating  heartily,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  as  he  filled  my  plate  for 
the  fifth  time.  "  I  can  t  bear  to  see  young  men,  or  any  one,  under  re- 
straint in  my  house;  here  every  one  must  do  exactly  as  if  he  were  at 
home.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  sitting  like  a  stick,  or  looking  as  if 
you  were  afraid  of  us  and  of  the  viands  before  you*    And  now  let  us 

*  Fourteen  and  a  quarter  English  miles. 
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drink  to  your  happy  return  to  your  native  land.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  yon  are  able  now  to  pledge  one  in  a  glass  of  wine.  When  yon  were 
a  boy,  you  had  every  appearance  of  turning  out  a  regular  milksop.  But, 
to  be  sure,  eleven  years  make  great  changes  in  everybody. " 

I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  father  and  mother,  men  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  family,  and  then  a  special  toast  to  cousin  Jette's  health,  which 
was  proposed  by  her  father  himself ;  when  we  were  about  to  drink  it,  he 
nodded  to  mt  with  an  air  of  intelligence,  as  if  we  were  <T accord  with  each 
other,  but  the  pretty  eousin  scarcely  touched  the  glass  with  her  lips,  and 
did  not  vouchsafe  me  a  single  glance  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  far 
from*  pleased  at  the  eompument  paid  her.  Cousm  Hanne,  who  sat  near 
me,  filled  my  glass  every  time  it  wae  empty,  and  she  had  so  industriously 
employed  herself  in  this  manner,  that  my  head  was  beginning  to  be  a 
good  deal  coufasedt 

"  And  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  my  children !"  said  the  JustHtotaad. 
"  It  b  late ;  to-morrow  we  will  hear  all  that  your  cousin  has  to  teU  as/* 

I  was  on  the  point  of  requesting  a  moment's  private  conversation  with 
him ;  hut  the  moment  for  doing  so  passed  away  unseized? — m  the  next,  it 
was  no  longer  possible.  The  family  bade  each  other  good  night,  »  ser- 
vant showed  me  to- my  room,  and  I  was  left  to  my  reflections.  The  re- 
flections of  a  harum-scarum  fallow  of  one-and-twentyi  You  are  right, 
dear  reader,  they  certainly  were  not  worth  much.  Banne's  pretty  face 
and  the  Justitsraad's  good  wine  had  taken  a  somewhat  potent  effect  upon 
ray  brain  ;  I  hastened  to  seek  repose,  and,  like  the  Tneban  tyrant,  de- 
ferred grave  business  ttfi  the  morrow. 

But  1  could  not  fall  asleep,  for  conscience  plagued  me ;  it  is  sfir  custom 
to  wake  up  when  everybody  is  sleeping,  and  without  the  least  mercy  it  com- 
pelled me  to  listen  to  its  lectures.  It  became  so  importunate  that  it  drove 
me  out  of  bed,  and  induced  me  to  admit  that  it  would  be  better  to  jump 
out  of  the  window,  and  carry  my  baggage  on  my  shoulders  to  my  uncle's 
parsonage,  than  to  be  treated  to-morrow  as  an  impudent  pappy — 'Aat  I 
should  not  so  much  mind — but  also  as  a  seamp  of  an  impostor  who  had 
palmed  himself  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  drive  and  a  good 
supper  gratis — that  I  should  mind  a  great  deal,  for  it  would  tench  my 
honour.     It  is  thus  one  reasons  at  twenty-one. 

It  rained  no  longer,  but  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  Darkness*  would 
favour  my  intention  ;  but,  how  was  I  to  find  my  way  in  a  place  utterly 
unknpwn  to  me?  I  determined  to  keep  awake  till  the  dawn  of  day,  then 
take  myself  off,  and  leave  the  family  to  make  inquiries  about  die  cousin, 
until  the  real  one  thought  fit  to  recover  from  his  cold.  But  that  little 
Hanne's  charming  faee,  was  I  never  to  behold  it  again  ?  Well,  k  was 
very  foolish  to  have  come  there,  but,  after  all*  it  would  be  still  more 
foolish  to  remain. 

I  left  a  little  piece  of  my  window  open,  and  sat  down  near  it  in  order 
to  watch  for  the  first  streaks  of  daylight.  I  had,  however,  a  long  time  to 
wait,  for  it  was  just  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  As  I  sat  there,  fretting  at 
myself  for  my  fatly,  I  heard  something,  or  some  one,  stirring  beneath  the 
window,  and  a  moment  afterwards  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  by. 
It  was  some  person  climbing  the  tree,  but  his  visit  was  not  intended  far 
me,  far  he  crept  up  much  higher,  and  appeared  to*  have  mounted  to-  a 
level  with  an  upper  window,  as  one  was  opened  very  gently  and  cautiously. 
A  u  *  -»n  assignation  !  a  secret  appointment  1 
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It  i*  really  an  advantage  to  hare  a  tender  conscience  ;  without  that  I 
should  have  been  fast  asleep,  and  should  never  have  known  what  was 
going  on  so  near  me.  But  who  could  it  be  ?  Could  cousin  Thomas, 
though  only  twelve  years  of  age,  be  making  love  to  one  of  the  house- 
maid??    Let  us  listen. 

"  For  God's  sake  make  no  noise  !"  said  a  whispering  voice  at  the 
window  above  mine.  "  He  has  arrived ;  he  occupies  the  room  just 
below,  and  he  can  hardly  be  asleep  yet." 

'*  The  light  has  been  extinguished  for  at  least  half  an  hour,"  replied 
the  voice  m  the  tree.     u  Such  an  ape  has  nothing  to  wake  or  watch  for." 

An  ape,  forsooth !  as  if  I  were  not  quite  as  wide  awake  as  himself. 

"Dear  Gustav,  think  of  my  distress,"  continued  the  voice  at  the 
*  window ;  "  my  rather  drank  my  health  at  table,  and  nodded  to  him  in 
such  a  significant  manner !  On,  how  I  hate  that  man  !  To-morrow, 
perhaps*  he  wilt  begin  to-  treat  me  as  his  betrothed  ?  my  father  will  give 
Aim  every  opportunity,  and  he  will  take  upon  himself  to  be  intimate,  and 
to  make  me  presents.     Oh !  how  unhappy  I  am !" 

"You  see*  dearest  Jette,  this  is  the  consequence  of  our  silence* ;  if  we 
had  spoken  to  him  before  the  accursed  cousin  came  here,  perhaps  your 
fattier  might  hove  been  persuaded  to  have  given  up  this  absurd  childish 

"  Nc — so ;  he*  would  never  have  done  that,"  replied  Jette  ;  "  he  is  too 
much  attached  to  his  brother  ;  and  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
have*  the*  agreement  fulfilled,  which  eleven  years  ago  they  entered  into 
with  each  other  at  their  children's  expense." 

"  Why  did  not  that  man  break  his  neck  on  the  way !  Such  follows  can 
travel  round  the  whole  world  without  the  slightest  accident  ever  happen- 
ing totbem,"  said  Gustav.  "But  he  may,  perhaps,  repent  coming  here ; 
I  shall  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  I  will  call  him  out,  he  shall  fight  with  me, 
and  either  he  or  I  shall  be  put  out  of  the  way." 

*  May  God  protect  you,  my  dearest  Gustav  !"  exclaimed  my  cousin. 
"  But  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  frighten  me  with  such  threats  ? 
Am  1  not  wretched  enough  ?  Would  you  increase  the  burden  that  is 
weighing  me  down  to  the  grave  ?  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  misery 
and  despair;  no  comfort — no  escape."  Poor  Jette  was  weeping  ;  I  could 
hear  how  she  sobbed  in  her  woe.  I  now  perceived  why  the  poor  girl 
had  been  so  pale  and  distant — I  was  betrothed  to  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  girl !  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying  ;  but 
take  comfort,  do  not  weep  so  bitterly.  Heaven  will  not  desert  us,  and 
we  shall  find  some  means  of  softening  your  father ;  besides,  no  rational 
man  would  wish  to  obtain  a  wife  upon  compulsion.  If  he  has  the  least 
pride  or  spirit,  he  will  himself  draw  back." 

aAh,  Gustav!  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his  drawing  back  he 
would  not  have  come  here.  His  father  wrote  that  he  was  coming  ex- 
pressly to  claim  his — his  promised  rights;  and  that — and  that  we 
should  learn  to  know  each  other  before  the  wedding.  We  had  been 
betrothed  for  eleven  years,  he  wrote,  and  it  was  time  that  ....  No ! 
I  cannot  think  of  it  without  despair." 

"  What  sort  of  looking  person  is  he  ?  Is  he  handsome  ?  Whom  does 
he  resemble?" 

"  He  is  not  in  the  least  like  what  he  was  as  a  bey ;  he  is  very  much 
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changed ;  he  has  improved  very  much  in  looks,  and,  indeed,  may  be  called 
handsome  now." 

"  That  is  a  girl  with  a  good  taste,"  thought  I ;  "  I  wish  I  could  help 
her  out  of  her  troubles." 

"  Handsome! — I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Jette— handsome  people  ge- 
nerally make  a  favourable  impression,  and  by  degrees  one  becomes  quite 
reconciled  to  them,  and  pleased  with  them — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

The  lover  grasped  the  branch  nearest  him  so  roughly  in  his  anger, 
that  he  made  the  whole  tree  shake. 

"  Gustav!  are  you  in  earnest?"  exclaimed  Jette,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  would  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  a  stone,  if  stones  had  hearts. 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Jette !  Sweet,  patient  angel !"  He  stretched  him- 
self so  far  out  from  the  tree  that  I  think  he  must  have  reached  her  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"  Indeed,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,"  said  Jette,  "  for 
one  quite  forgets  his  being  handsome,  when  one  observes  how  awkward 
he  is.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  accustomed  to  society ;  he  eats  like 
a  shark,  and  you  should  have  seen  how  he  drank.  Hanne  amused  her- 
self in  filling  his  glass,  and  I  do  believe  that  for  his  own  share  alone  he 
emptied  two  bottles  of  wine.  And  he  never  uttered  a  single  word.  Oh ! 
he  is  my  horror — that  man ;  but  my  father  seems  pleased  with  him,  and 
praised  him  after  he  left  the  room.  Dear  Gustav!  how  unfortunate  we 
are!" 

Should  I  allow  these  imputations  to  rest  upon  me  ?  A  blockhead — a 
glutton — and  a  drunkard  1  And  cousin  Hanne  had  been  making  a  fool 
of  me,  forsooth ! — the  little  jade,  with  her  pretty  face.  I  was  certainly 
in  a  pleasant  position. 

"  I  will  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow,"  said  Gustav,  after  a  little 
consideration.  "  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  he  will  not  be  deaf  to  our 
prayers,  or  expect  impossibilities  from  you.  What  can  he  bring  forward 
against  me  ?  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  wife,  my  family 
are  quite  on  an  equality  with  his  own,  my  father  is  not  poor,  and  my 
situation  in  life  is  now,  and  always  will  be  such,  that  I  can  satisfy  any 
inquiry  he  can  make  into  it  Deny  then  no  longer  your  consent,  dearest 
Jette ;  let  us  no  longer  conceal  our  attachment  from  him,  and  depend  on 
it  all  will  go  well." 

"  Ah,  Gustav !  you  do  not  know  my  father.  He  will  positively  insist 
that  I  shall  fulfil  this  engagement  Vows  are  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself  has  never  broken  his  word.  When  I  gave  that  promise  I  was  but 
a  child,  and  I  wore  the  plain  gold  ring  without  ever  reflecting  that  it 
was  a  link  of  that  never-to-be-broken  chain  which  was  to  bind  me  to  a 
life  of  misery.     Oh  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !" 

"  Doubt  not  His  help,  my  beloved  girl !  He  will  spread  his  protecting 
hand  over  us,  even  if  all  else  shall  fail  us." 

The  sorrowing  lovers  whispered  then  so  softly  that  I  could  not  over- 
hear what  further  they  said,  out  I  concluded  they  were  comforting  each 
other.  The  first  streak  of  day  cast  a  pale  line  of  light  across  the  tops  of 
the  trees  and  the  roofs  of  the  out-houses  near.  It  was  almost  time  for 
me  to  commence  my  flight,  but  everything  must  be  quiet  first  I 
gathered  together  my  effects  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  con- 
versation on  the  outside  recommenced,  and  I  approached  the  window  im- 
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"  How  long  is  he  going  to  stay  here  ?"  asked  Gustav. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  only  a  few  days.  Alas !  my  only  hope  is 
in  him,"  replied  Jette.  "  To-morrow  I  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  him,  which  of  course  will  lead  to  an  explanation.  I  will  make  an 
appointment  with  him  in  the  garden, — if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  he 
jealous,"  added  Jettd,  with  a  degree  of  archness  in  her  tone  which 
enchanted  me. 

"  It  is  hard  that  my  rival  is  to  be  my  sheet  anchor/'  said  Gustav ; 
"  but,  since  it  must  be  so,  speak  to  him,  dearest  However,  if  that  fails, 
then,  my  sweet  girl,  then  .  .  .  ." 

"  Then  I  promise  you  ....  But  what  noise  was  that  ?  I  thought  I 
heard  some  one  stirring.  For  God's  sake  go!  Let  no  one  see  you 
here!" 

"  To-morrow  night,  then,  at  one  o'clock.     Farewell,  dear  Jette." 

Then  came  a  kiss.     Was  it  on  the  hand  or  the  lips? 

"  Take  care  how  you  get  down.  To-morrow  night.  Adieu  till 
then!" 

The  faithful  knight-errant  swang  himself  from  branch  to  branch  with 
an  adroitness  which  proved  that  he  was  experienced  in  that  mode  of 
descent.  As  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  ground  the  window  above  was 
closed. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  get  into  the  trees.  Gustav  had  taught  me  that 
trick.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  he  was.  Poor  Jette — 
to  have  chosen  for  herself  and  yet  to  be  condemned  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
man  who  could  begin  a  letter  about  his  intended  bride  with,  "  I  have 
duly  received  your  esteemed  favour  of  the  5th  instant,"  and  who  could 
absent  himself  from  such  a  charming  girl  merely  because  he  had  a  slight 
cold !  Well !  it  is  a  wretched  world,  this,  in  which  we  Kve.  It  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  light.  To-day  she  wished  to  have  a  private 
conversation  with  me— her  only  hope  was  in  me ;  there  was  to  be  an 
explanation  between  us,  an  assignation  in  the  garden.  Who  the  deuce 
could  run  away  from  all  this  ?  But  ....  Well !  nobody  knew  me — 
the  real  cousin  was  not  coming  for  a  week  ....  surely  I  might  stay 
one  day  on  the  strength  of  personifying  him  ?  I  am  a  fatalist ;  destiny 
has  sent  me,  and  it  will  aid  me.  ....  I  will  not  forsake  Jette  .... 
and  I  will  revenge  myself  upon  that  little  Mademoiselle  Hanne,  who 
wanted  to  drink  me  under  the  table,  and  I  will  show  the  whole  accom- 
plished family  that  I  have  studied  good  manners  in  Hamburg,  and  am 
neither  a  blockhead,  a  glutton,  nor  a  drunkard.  It  is  a  matter  that 
touches  my  honour ;  I  will  stay !  .  .  .  .  But  ....  suppose  they  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  question  me  ?  Humph !  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  can  but  stuff  a  little  linen  into  my  great-coat  pocket,  make  a 
pretext  to  get  outside  the  gate,  and  take  to  flight  at  once.  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  make  some  inquiries  about  the  neighbourhood  and  the  roads, 
for  at  present  I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  whether  I  ought  to  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  And  to-morrow  night — good-by  to  this 
darling  family,  with  many  thanks  for  their  kind  welcome.  Whilst  they 
are  all  sleeping,  or  keeping  nocturnal  assignations,  I  shall  vanish  without 
leaving  the  slightest  trace  behind.  It  will  give  them  something  to  talk 
of  till  Christmas. 

Whilst  this  monologue  was  in  progress  of  utterance,  I  was  busily  un- 
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dressing  myself.  I  jumped  into  bed,  and  soon  slept  as  soundly  as  if  I 
had  a  lawful  right  to  be  there,  and  were  the  dreaded  cousin  himself* 

But  when  I  was  summoned  to  breakfast  next  morning  I  was  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind.  I  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  wine,  sober 
reason  had  resumed  her  sway,  fear  followed  at  my  heels  like  a  bad  spirit; 
and  I  would  assuredly  have  made  my  escape  if  the  well-dressed  valet-de- 
chambre  had  left  me  a  moment  to  myself.  I  was  compelled  to  resign 
myself  to  my  rate,  and  allow  myself  to  be  marshalled  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour;  but  as  I  approached  the  scene  of  my  threatened  exposure, 
despair  restored  my  courage,  I  remembered  that  it  was  incumbent  on  me 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  I  found  my 
habitual  impudence  and  lightness  of  heart  upon  the  wery  threshold  of  the 
door. 

I  wont  up  to  them  all,  and  shook  hands  with  diem,  and  as  I  now  knew 
that  I  was  engaged  to  Jette,  I  kissed  her  hand  with  all  possible  amorous 
gallantry.  The  poor  girl  looked  as  if  she  could  have  sunk  into  the 
earth,  and  I  coloured  up  to  my  temples,  for  I  just  recollected  that'  I  had 
on  no  betrothal  ring.  Jette  wore  the  plain  gold  ring  I  had  heard  her 
mention,  but  it  was  almost  hidden  by  another  ring,  with  a  simple  ena- 
melled "  Forget-me-not."  Might  not  that  have  been  a  gift  from  the 
unknown  Gustav  ? 

"  How  are  you  this  morning,  my  dear?"  eaid  the  Just&tsraad.  "  Jette 
has  not  been  very  well  lately,"  he  added,;  "  she  looks  poorly,  and  has  no 
appetite.  It  must  be  that  abominable  nervousness,  of  which  young  ladies 
now-a-days  are  always  complaining." 

Jette  assured  him  that  she  felt  quite  well.  I  doubted  if  her  soother  or 
her  sister  were  so  much  in  her  confidence  as  I  was  at  that  moment ;  hat 
neither  of  them  had  been  sitting  at  an  open  window  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning* 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly,  for  the  conversation  was  on  the  *afe  sub- 
jects of  wind  and  weather ;  but  a  change  for  the  worse  was  coming. 

"Now,  nephew,  tell  us  something  about  the  old  people  yonder.  Sow 
is  my  brother  looking?" 

"  Extremely  well,  uncle.     He  is  looking  quite  fresh." 

"  But  the  gout — the  gout  in  his  feet  ?  that  sticks  to  him  yet — and  it 
is  not  the  most  pleasant  of  companions." 

"  Oh,  yes — the  gout !    But  he  is  accustomed  to  that." 

"  And  your  mother  ?" 

"  She  is  also  well,  only  she  is  getting  older  every  day." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  what  we  are  all  doing.  And  aunt  Abelone  ?  How 
goes  it  with  her  ?" 

"  She  is  very  well  too." 

"  What !  very  well — with  her  broken  leg  1  "Why  you  must  be  joking  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no !  I  ....  I  only  meant  to  say  as  well  ....  as  well 
as  any  one  can  be  with  a  broken  leg,"  I  stammered  out.  In  truth,  I 
knew  nothing  about,  and  cared  as  little  for  Abelone's  mishap. 

"  Listen  to  that  madcap.  He  speaks  of  a  broken  leg  as  if  it  were  ab- 
solutely a  trifling  matter." 

The  danger  was  over  for  a  moment,  but  another  attack  soon  followed. 
I  had  scarcely  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  before  my  soi-dmmt  uncle  de- 
manded from  me  a  particular  account  of  the  new  system  of  agriculture 
my  father  had  introduced  on  his  property — I,  who  did  not  even  know 
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where  that  property  lay!  But  this  time  his  wife  oame  to  the  rescue,  for  she 
declared  that  we  could  discuss  systems  of  husbandry  when  we  were  stroll- 
ing in  the  fields  together,  or  out  hunting,  and  that  she  and  her  daughters 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  agricultural  questions. 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  of  this  another  time,"  said  the  Justitsraad.  "  But 
tell  us  at  present  something  of  your  travels.  Women-folk  are  always 
pleased  to  hear  adventures  of  travellers.  You  have  visited  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  many  other  places.  A  man  who  has  travelled  so  much  might 
talk  for  a  whole  month  without  being  at  a  loss  for  a  subject." 

Very  well  did  I  know  that  I  had  never  beheld  a  single  building  either 
in  Pans  or  Berlin,  except  in  engravings.  What  was  I  to  say  ?  I  busied 
myself  in  getting  up  a  good  tale. 

"  Upon  my  word,  nephew,  I  should  not  suspect  you  of  being  very 
bashful,  but  if  you  don't  like  to  speak  of  your  travels  fet  them  alone,  my 
boy ;  everybody  shall  do  as  he  likes  in  my  house.  Many  years  ago,  I 
remember,  I  went  to  Hamburg,  and  when  I  came  home  I  almost  tired 
them  aD  out  by  describing  what  I  had  seen.  But  I  suppose  it  is  old- 
fashioned  now  to  make  any  comments  on  what  one  has  witnessed  abroad." 

Here  was  a  piece  of  good  luck.  I  knew  Hamburg  as  well  as  my  own 
pockets,  and  now  I  was  like  my  uncle  after  his  vetura.  There  was  no  end 
to  my  descriptions  and  anecdotes.  The  old  man  seemed  to  take  real  de- 
light in  hearing  about  all  the  alterations  which  had  heen  made  in  the  old 
town  since  the  days  of  his  youth,  inquiring  often  for  places  which  no 
longer  exist.  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  discourse,  as  amusing  .as  possible. 
Cousin  Thomas  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table,  listened  with  open  mouth, 
and  laughed  outright  several  times ;  my  aunt  often  let  bar  knitting-needle 
fall,  to  look  at  the  pencil  sketches  with  which  I  was  illustrating  my  de- 
scriptions; Cousin  Jette  looked  less  sourly  at  me  than  before,  and  Hanne, 
the  pretty  coquettish  little  Hanne,  for  whose  sake  I  was  sitting  apparently 
so  much  at  my  ease  among  them,  was  unwearied  in  her  queries  about  the 
Hamburg  ladies,  fashions,  And  theatres.  Happily  these  had  been  the 
objects  of  my  most  intense  study. 

"  I  perceive  now,  that  when  once  his  tongue  is  set  agoing,  he  has 
plenty  to  say,"  remarked  my  worthy  uncle.  "  How  long  were  you  in 
Berlin?" 

"Nay,  stop  uncle!  we  are  at  Hamburg  just  now.  I  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  tell  about  that  city.  Everything  should  be  arranged  in 
due  order.  To-day  I  will  confine  myself  to  Hamburg,  to-morrow  we 
shall  travel  to  Berlin." — "  Catch  me  here  to-morrow,"  thought  I  to  myself ; 
"  if  I  only  can  get  through  to-day,  I  will  take  French  leave  before  we 
come  to  Berlin." 

"  Come !  since  you  give  such  a  good  reason,  we  will  let  you  off  Berlin 
just  now.  I  am  a  lover  of  order  myself,  and  here  everything  goes  by 
clockwork.  During  the  first  part  of  the  morning  every  one  must  look 
out  for  himself ;  at  twelve  we  meet  for  luncheon — at  three  o'clock  we 
dine.  Amuse  yourself  in  the  mean  time  as  well  as  you  can ;  you  will 
find  plenty  of  books  in  the  library — yonder  hang  fire-arms — and  in  the 
stables  there  are  horses  at  your  service ;  do  exactly  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,"  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  Jette— 
one  of  those  looks  ^intelligence  from  which  I  expected  great  things ;  hut 
she  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  remarking,  that 
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being-  a  stranger  I  did  riot  know  the  way.  But  even  this  opening -for  a 
tete-ft-tete  she  allowed  to  pass,  and  I  could  not  imagine  how  she  intended 
to  bring  about  otn*  secret  conference. 

"  A  stranger  P*  cried  my  uncle.  "  But  true,  in  eleven  yean  one  forgets 
a  great  deal.  Let  me  see — how  old  were  you  then  ?  you  are  three-and- 
twenty  now  .  .  .twelve  years  of  age  you  were  ;  who  could  have  guessed 
then  that  you  would  have  become  such  a  free-and-easy,  off-hand  sort 
of  a  follow  ?  'Well,  let  him  be  shown  the  grounds,  children.  Thomas 
must  go  to  his  studies — my  wife  has  her  household  matters  to  attend 
to— -Jette,  you  must  . .  .  • 

"  1  am  really  not  able,  my  dear  father— I  have  a  dreadful  headache," 
raid  the  poor  timid  girl.  And  she  looked  as  if  she  spoke  nothing  but  the 
truth,  she-  was  so  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  so  red. 

*VA  woman's  malady, "  said  her  father,  looking  vexed;  "  it  is,  of 
course;  incumbent  on  you  to  ...  .  Well,  all  that  will  vanish  when  you  are 
better  acquainted.  We  know  what  these  qualms  mean,"  he  added,  turning 
towards  me.  I  nodded,  as  if  I  would  have  said — Sat  sapienti.  "  Have 
you  also  got  a  headache,  Hanne  ?  Are  you  also  suffering  frohr  nervous- 
ness ?  Or  can  you  stand  the  fresh  morning  air,  my  girl  ?"  he  asked.  I 
looked  eagerly  at  the  little  gipsy. 

-  "Oh !  I  can  endure  the  fresh  morning  air  very  well,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  take  charge  of  your  cousin  Garl,  and  show  him  round  the 
•garden  and  the  shrubberies,  and  don't  forget  the  pretty  view  from  die 
•rising  ground  where  the  swing  is."  ' 

.  The  Justitsraad  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  pressed  it  with  all  the 
warmth  of  sincere  gratitude. 

-  "  Come,  cousin,"  said  Hanne.  "  Shall  we  call  each  other  by  our  first 
names,  or  not  ?    But  we  can  settle  that  as  we  go  along." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  call  each  other  by  our  baptismal  names, 
else  we  should  not  seem  like  cousins.  Don't  you  think  so,  uncle  ?" 
•-  "You  are  of  my  own  people,*  my  boy.  Always  be  merry  and  frank — 
that  is  my  motto.  I  am  right  glad  that  you  have  not  adopted  the  stiff 
German  manners.  Your  father  was  always  very  grave,  but  you  have 
rubbed' off  all  that  solemnity  abroad,  I  am  happy  to  see." 

In  my  delight  at  the  promised  stroll  with  Hanne,  I  forgot  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  kiss  Jette's  hand  on  leaving  her.  Just  as  I  had  reached  the 
door  1  suddenly  remembered  it,  and  rushing  back,  I  went  through  the 
salutation  in  the  speediest  manner  possible, '  expressing  at  the  same  time 
my  hope  to  find  her  better  on  my  return.  They  all  laughed,  and  even 
Jette  could-  not  help  smiling,  there  was  something  so  comical  in  my  hur- 
ried return,  and  equally  hurried  performance  of  the  ceremony  etiquette 
demanded. 

Was  I  not  right  in  calling  myself  a  madcap  ?  Here  was  I  actually 
walking  with  the  charming  little  Hanne  all  over  the  grounds  I  I — her 
pretended  ctou&in ;  I — who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  toe  house  of  cor- 
rection for  having,  under  another  man's  name,  presumed  .to  thrust  myself 
into  the  midst  of  a  respectable  family  ;  I— who  had  committed  a  positive 
depredation,  and  broken  the  sacred  privacy  of  a  seal — here  was  I  wander- 
ing about  arm-in-arm  with  the  Justitsraacrs  daughter  at  —  Court,  the 
captivating,  innocent,  beautiful  little  Hanne;  I — who  deserved  to  be 
driven  away  with  all  the  dogs  on  the  estate  at  my  heels  !  Well  I  goodness 
and  justice  do  not  always  carry  the  day  in  this  world  ! 
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NEW  LINES  OP  COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  EAST .♦ 

Out  of  evil  there  sometimes  comes  good,  and  one  of  the  happiest  re* 
suits  of  the  war  in  the  East,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  races 
to  their  rights,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  opening  of  the  country  to  com- 
merce, colonisation,  and  intercommunication.  The  presence  of  Western 
settlers  and  merchants  will  constitute  almost  as  novel  a  feature  in  the 
new  state  of  society  as  will  a  regiment  of  Armenians  or  Kurdish  Nes- 
torians.  The  removal  -of  all  obstacles  to  the  purchase  of  land  by 
foreigners,  the  establishment  of  a  sound  financial  system,  and  of  guaran- 
tees for  the  security  of  capital  invested  in  railways,  roads,  or  harbours, 
will  be  the  diplomatic  labours  that  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  results.  A  rich  and  un worked  land  is  before  us,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  West  may  go  in  and  possess  it.  The  contemplated  rail- 
way to  Constantinople  will  bring  Turkey  into  connexion  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  quarantine— that  obsolete 
police  resource  of  despotic  governments — will  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  Turkey  will  no  longer  be  placed  by  such  absurd  regulations  with- 
out the  pale  of  European  society.  Beyond  Constantinople  aU  is  new 
andr  almost  virgin  land.  The  resources  of  Asia  Minor  for  soil  and  pas- 
turage, for  timber  and  other  vegetable  products,  and  for  its  valuable 
minerals,  cannot  be  over-estimated*  The  Taurus  reveals  within  its 
mighty  ramparts  untold  treasures.  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  lie  at  its 
feet,  teeming  with  untilled  and  uncared-for  capabilities.  The  valleys  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  only  want  the  presence  of  man  to  gladden 
and  cheer  the  onward  course  of  their  magnificent  floods.  Myriads  of 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  pant  for  the  plough  to  expand  their  far-, 
spreading  harvests  to  a  noontide  sun.  The  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
would  be  revived  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the  seat  of  the  dispersion 
of  mankind  would  become  a  centre  of  reunion. 

That  facility  of  intercourse  creates  commerce,  and  commerce  carries 
with  it  civilisation,  is  an  axiom  founded  on  universal  experience,  and  this' 
applies  itself  in  the  East  alike  to  the  opening  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the. 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  a  new  route  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
to  a  transit  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but,  from  the  smaller  extent  of 
countries  affected,  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  two  last  schemes. 

The  junction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas  by  a  navigable 

*  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  Question.  By  Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary.   Longman  and  Co. 

The  Dead  Sea,  a  New  Route  to  India :  with  other  Fragments  and  Gleanings 
in  the  East  By  Captain  William  Alleo,  RN.,  F.B.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c  Two  Vols. 
Longman  and  Co. 
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canal— a  project  which  appears  in  our  days,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  to  be  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  reality — is  an  undertaking' 
the  utility  of  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  great  men  who 
have  reigned  in,  or  conquered,  Egypt :  Sesostris,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Csosar,  line  Arab  cenquerar  Asnru,  l^aaoleM  L,  and  Mahemet 
AIL 

A  kind  of  prospectus,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  Company  to  exe- 
cute the  undertaking,  was  put  in  circulation  in  London  in  1842  or  1843. 
The  statements  and  speculations  current  at  the  time  were,  however,  de- 
nounced as  in  a  great  measure  anpevfieuA,  crude,  or  esreneou,  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  present  director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.* 

Mr.  Anderson  had  studied  the  question  under  M.  AdoJphe  Iinant,  a 
French  civil  engineer,  many  years  m  the  employ  of  the  late  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  who  had  devotea  his  especial  attention  to  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise.  Although  Mr.  Anderson  advocated  the  feasibility  of 
the  project,  and  satisfactorily  detailed  the  commercial  advantages  of 
opening  such  a  line  of  navigation,  the  project  seems  to  hare  fallen  to  the 
ground  nntil  resuscitated  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  in  die  interest 
of  the  new  viceroy,  Mohammed  Said  (Muhammad  Sayid). 

It  should,  in  considering  the  bearings  of  this  question,  be  at  once  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  that  an  event  which  would  advance  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world  could  possibly  do  injury  to  the  power  or  commerce 
of  England.  It  has  "been  argued  that  a  project  of  a  canal  might  retard 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Suez.  If  such  were 
iiie  case,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  one  good  project  should  not  be 
superseded  by  a  better.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  one  is  a  comple- 
ment to  the  other,  and  die  railway  traffic  would  be  increased  by  the 
activity  oroogtit  about  by  a  considerable  maritime  commerce  being 
opened  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  -y  still  more  so  when  we  consider  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Anderson's  views,  vessels  taking  the  canal  passage  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea  would  have  to  be  propelled  or  towed 
against  a  current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  whicn  he  estimates 
would  be  the  velocity  of  the  stream  constantly  flowing  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  die  Mediterranean,  f 

It  has  also  been  argued,  l&at  if  a  considerable  number  of  European 
workmen  were  taken  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  there  would  be  some  fear 
of  their  forming  a  colony  of  natives  of  one  single  country— of  France, 
for  instance— which  might  nave  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  policy  of 
England.     The  suspicion  is  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  generous 

>  •  Observations  on  the  Practicability  and  Utility  of  opening  a  Oomnmniration 
between  me  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  a  Ship  Canal,  fee.  Up  Arthur 
Anderson.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1848. 

-  t  M.  Dourdalone  is  said,  since  this,  to  have  found  that  me  mean  level  of  the' 
Bed  Sea  is  at  the  utmost  only  eighty  centimetres,  or  a  little  mom  than  twoaad 
a  half  feet  (2.625  feet)  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  «o  amaU  a  quan- 
tity, in  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
destroying  at  once  the  principal  facility  on  which  Linant  calculated :  namely, 
that  such  a  fall  as  thirty  feet  wwrid  have  created  a  current  strong  enough  to  hive 
kept  the  canal  free  from  sand,  &c ;  for  then  there  would  be  Utile  or  no  current. 
As  the  results  of  all  the  different  surveys  made  vary  with  one  another,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  opine  that  the  real  and  precise  nets  of  the  case  nave  not  yet  been 
arrived  at 
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nanum,.  and  aright  just  as  well,  and  quits  as  afcsurdrjv  *Pffy*t*  «"T  ««*V 
of  English  labourers  engaged  in  opening  a  canal  on  the  nlain  of  Es- 
Araslon,  or  cleansing  the  basin  of  Selencia ;  not  to  mention  that  all 
three  works  could  be  done  as  well,  and  at  least  expense*  by  the  natives 
of  the  respective  countries  themselves. 

Equally  absurd  is  it  to  argue  that  the  shortening  the  distance  between 
Europe  and  India  would  menace  the  safety  of  the  British  posssnaons  in 
India.  India  seems  to  be  politically  as  tabooed  as  China,  or  Japan.  No 
one  must  enter  the  country  to  practise  either  art  or  profession,  or  to 
follow  any  branch  of  industry  or  commerce,  without  an  express  sanction. 


None  can  settle  on  the  land.  Its  army  and  its  gallant  leaders  are 
not  neeognised  at  home*  Reefy  if  tins  state  of  things  is  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  our  hold  on  the  country  is  so  slight  that  fear  is  enter* 
tained  of  every  intruder  and  every  new  inhabitant  — if  approxhner 
turn  ta>  Europe  is  looked  upon  with  absolute  dread,  and  gofemmturi  and 
army  five  in  dairy  apprehension  of  their  possessions  being  taken  away 
from  them,— -the  country  had  better  be  handed  ever  to  some  more 
courageous  liatbrv  which  will  not  fear  to  defend  its  rights.  In  any 
case,  the  safety  of  the  British  pessessuns  hi  the  East  would  be  matanv 
ally  enhanced  by  shortening  her  Hne  of  operations. 
.  If,  then,  the  military  power  of  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  atUl  less  would  the  commercial 
interests,  it  is  true  that  such  a  canal  would  aflbrd  increased  facilities  for 
communication  with  the  East  to  ether  nations,  more  especially  to  such  as 
have  ports  on  the  Mediterranean — notoriously  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Greece;  but  so  also  would  the  consumption  of  produce  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  would  speak  little  of  British  entmrisa— which  ha*  seen  the- iwao- 
tane  commerce  of  die  United  States,  which  twenty  years  ago  employed 
oaky  1,000,000  tons,  in  1854  require  no  less  trian  5,400,000,  and  was 
yet  wihnig  to  join  in  a  project  of  mteroceanie  communication  in  Central 
America  if  it  could  not  also  adept  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  cir- 
cumstances that  may  arise,  and  rival  on  its  own  peculiar  element  thn 
advances  in  skill  and  enterprise  made  by  other  nations. 

The  great  question  is  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  M. 
Lessens  tells  us  that  the  report  of  the  engineers  replies  triumphantly  to 
all  ob«ecti6ns  respecting  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  alluvial  deposits  at 
PeWam  and  Suez,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea*  If  this  is  the 
case,  how  does  it  happen  that  a  project  so  feasible  upon  superficial  con- 
templation, and  which  has  been  entertained  by  all  the  great  men  who 
have  reigned  in  or  conquered  Egypt,  has  never  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion? It  is  true  that  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Kile  was  in  exist- 
ence in  ancient  times,  but  has  it  not  also  three  several  times  been  encum- 
bered if  not  obliterated  ?  Firstly,  about  the  middle  of  the-  ninth  century 
before  the  Hegira;  secondly,  about  the  fourth  century  before  the  Hegirn; 
and  thirdly,  about  190  yean  after  the  Arabian  conquest  Upon  ike 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  we  entertain  but  one  opinion, 
which  is,  that  it  presents  difficulties,  obstacles,  and  inconveniences  of  a 
very  serious  description,  and  that  are  not  met  with  in  the  navigation  from 
Bombay  er  Kurachee  to  the  Euphrates.  Again,  with  a  railroad  to 
Uytented+ti*  Punjaub,  Demi,  and  Calcutta,  as  well  as  Bombay,  an 
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brought  infinitely  nearer  to  Europe  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Red  Sea. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  ship  canal,  viewed  simply  as  to  its  practica- 
bility, it  is  obvious  that  if  the  canal  should  be  found  physically  impos- 
sible, of  course  the  scheme  will  not  be  entertained,  and  if  European 
science  should  not  make  it  clear  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are 
commensurate  with  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  capitalists  will  not  come 
forward.  The  fact  that  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  a  prolongation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  in  ancient  times,  and,  as  it  is  propounded,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  would  show  that  the  tendency  in,  nature  is  to  increase  the  extent 
of  the  isthmus  and  not  to  open  a  channel.  If  science  will  ever  be  able 
to  overcome  a  great  and  manifest  peculiarity  in  the  relation  of  soil  and 
water  in  the  locality,  and  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  lie  in  a 
gradual  upheaving  from  below,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  might  ven- 
ture to  express  doubts ;  but  we  would  rather  refrain  from  so  doing,  and 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  science  and  skill  will  triumph  over  such  diffi- 
culties. We  wish  well  to  the  project ;  there  cannot  be  too  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  in  any  direction;  those  who  uphold 
the  contrary  must  be  weighed  down  by  prejudices  which  they  labour 
under  in  common  with  Jesuits  and  Japanese.  There  is  room  in  the 
East  for  many  lines  of  intercommunication,  and  the  existence  of  any,  or 
of  all,  would  only  tend  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  the  cementing  of  alliances  among  nations,  and  to  the  opening 
of  commerce  and  advance  of  civilisation  among  remote  and  unbefriended 
countries  and  people. 

One  of  the  most  curious  suggestions  made  in  modern  times,  when 
growing  intercourse  is  seeking  for  improved  channels  of  communication, 
is  that  of  Captain  William  Allen,  who  proposes  to  open  a  canal  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  first  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  across 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  thence  by  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Ghor,  and  finally  by  the  Wadi  al  Araba  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba: 

Nature  has,  in  fact,  performed  for  us  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  a  stu- 
pendous cutting  of  some  200  miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  a  sea  at  either 
end  by  a  barrier  apparently  slight  at  the  north ;  namely,  the  alluvial  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  already  deeply  furrowed  by  the  Brook  Kishon,  which  might  be  cut 
through  at  very  little  expense;  the  required  length  of  the  cutting  being  about 
twenty-five  miles  only. 

At  the  other  end,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  "  dried-up  strait"  should  prove  to 
be  correct,  the  distance  for  the  required  canal  would  not  be  greater,  and  the 
depth  of  the  cutting  may  be  small.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  founded 
on  the  arguments  m  the  preceding  pages.  The  truth  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  localities. 

If  they  should  be  found  practicable,  the  operation  might  be  very  much 
facilitated  by  making  use  of  the  immense  weight  and  force  of  back-water  of  the 
two  oceans ;  if  not  as  a  cutting  power,  at  all  events  to  carry  into  the  abyss  or 
depression,  the  earth,  &c,  winch  could  be  loosened  by  the  liberal  use  of  gun- 
powder, saving  thereby  nearly  the  whole  trouble  of  digging  and  carrying  away. 

Communications  being  thus  established  by  canals  sufficiently  broad  and  deep, 
the  rushing  in  of  the  two  seas  would  restore  the  now  Dead  Sea  to  its  ancient 
level,  and  convert  it  into  the  active  channel  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
Asia;  the  whole  bulky  commerce  of  which  might  then  pass  through  this  canal 
instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shortening 
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the  voyage  between  England  and  India  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  performed  by 
the  overland  route.  The  canal  route  is,  indeed,  a  little  longer;  but  they  would 
be  equalised  by  the  time  taken  by  the  transit  through  Egypt. 

The  execution  of  so  vast  a  project  could  not  of  course  be  carried  out 
without  some  sacrifices ;  but  these,  Captain  Allen  argues,  will  be  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in 
exchange.  For  instance,  a  large  portion,  some  2000  square  miles,  of  die 
territories  belonging  to  our  faithful  and  gallant  ally,  his  Highness  the 
Sultan,  would  be  submerged :  together  with  Tiberias,  a  city  of  some  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  and  some  Arab  villages.  That  Tiberias  should  share 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  would  be  rather  a  gain  than  otherwise 
in  the  estimation  of  our  enthusiastic  projector,  who  disposes  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Jews  in  as  ingenious  and  summary  a  manner  as  he  does  of 
a  city,  a  few  villages,  and  some  2000  square  miles  of  territory  : 

The  city  of  Tiberias  is  a  filthy  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  hemmed  in  between 
the  lake  and  steep,  barren  mountains,  from  which  a  forced  removal  to  a  fertile 
and  adjacent  neighbourhood  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  debased,  apathetic,  and 
wretched  inhabitants.    The  villages  consist  of  mud-huts,  temporary  by  their 
nature,  or  of  tents,  which  are  intentionally  so.    From  all  these  the  occupants 
derive  little  advantage,  and   his  Highness  less  revenue.     Their  condition, 
besides,  might  be  immensely  improved:  by  the  activity  and  trade  which  would 
be  stimulated  through  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by  ships  of  all  nations ;  and 
the  Sultan  would  draw  great  revenues  by  transit  dues  where  he  now  receives 
nothing;  and  as  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  this  unprofitable  territory,  some 
of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world,  the  early  seats  of  population — namely, 
those  of  the  Rcphaim,  the  Zuzim,  and  the  Emim,  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces, 
so  judiciously  chosen  by  some  tribes  of  the  Jews — would  be  rendered  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  the  proposed  canal.     The  Jews  would  possibly  object 
strongly  to  the  loss  of  Tiberias,  which  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities ;  but  they 
are  strangers  from  Russia,  Poland,  &c,  who  have  no  property  in  it,  and  come 
there  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Messiah  rise  out  of  the  lake,  which  is  a  general 
expectation  among  them,  though  on  what  authority  it  is  not  known.     I 
sketched  one  old  man,  who  was  anxiously  watching  on  the  shore  where  the 
spray  was  dashing  up,  in  the  evident  hope  of  seeing  Him  rise.    If  such  is  really 
the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  they  must  consider  it  as  a  miracle,  and  of  'course 
it  could  not  be  impeded  by  a  few  fathoms  more  or  less  in  the  depth  of  the  sea; 
consequently,  they  cannot  urge  any  valid  objection  to  this  result,  though  they 
may  not  like  to  see  the  filthy  city,  which  they  hold  to  be  sacred,  submerged  and 
lost  for  ever. 

If  Jewish  superstition  is  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  not  so  those  of 
Muhammadans  and  Christians,  which  are  kindly  provided  for  by  this  most 
magnificent  and  comprehensive  project : 

Thus  I  think  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  of  profit  for  his  Highness  the 
Sultan;  and  in  addition  to  these  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  opening  of 
communication  by  the  proposed  ship  canal,  are  the  facilities  it  would  afford  his 
subjects  in  making  their  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  The  Syrian  Hadj,  which  col- 
lects all  the  pilgrims  of  the  East,  and  has  its  rendezvous  at  Damascus,  might 
embark  at  some  port  nearest  to  it,  on  the  new  gulf;  whence  they  could  be 
conveyed  in  steamers,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  their  destination,  instead  of 
having  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march  of  six  weeks  through  an  inhospitable 
desert.  They  would  be  brought  back  in  the  same  way.  The  only  thin?  to  be 
advanced  against  this  method  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  would  be,  that,  by 
depriving  it  of  hardship  and  romance,  all  the  merit  is  also  abstracted ;  so  that 
the  practice  itself  may  fall  into  desuetude,  which,  indeed,  has,  I  believe,  already 
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This  is  not  to  be  regretted;  masmuck  as,  like  everr  other  im± 
proveiueut  in  the  facilities  of  mtercourse,  it  will  be  a  death-blow  to  nwetiriwnK 

In  like  manner  a  steamer  might  nly  between  Jerusalem  and  the  head  el  tho 
new  gulf,  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  pilgrims  ^  who  would  then  be  able  to 
bathe  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  Jordan  near  their  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hennon;  not  contaminated,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  reception,  of  the  Hnromax, 
Jabbok,  and  other  small  torrents,  washing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
ranges  bordering  the  Ghor.  As.  the  identical  spot  where  our  Saviour  was 
baptized  by  John  is  unknown,  Greeks  believing  in  one  spot,  and  Latins  being  as 
firmly  convinced  that  another  is  the  true  place,  other  and  minor  divisions  of 
Christians  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  most  influential,  or  to  the  fiat  of  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  Hadj ;  otherwise,  if  they  were  consulted,  there  would  be  as 
many  as  there  are  different  sects ;  so  that  the  true  and  only  efficacious  place 
for  consummating  the  grand  object  of  the  pilgrim's  life  would  be  as  much 
multiplied  as  is  the  True  Cross.  Therefore  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  to 
point  out  the  undeniably  pure  Jordan  at  its  source,  and  to  give  them  the  means 
of  going  thither. 


In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project  as  far  as  human 
can  conduce  to  it,  we  must  first  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
lities by  careful  survey — a  thing  which  has  not  as  yet  been,  done — but 
Captain  Alien  has  accumulated  sufficient  data,  to  enable  him  to  estimate 
that  these  would  be  a  fall  equal  to  1300  feet,  and  thai  thus  a  eonHnunicar 
tkm  onee  established  between  the  two  sees  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  current 
wotdd  carry  off  all  the  earth  (previously  loosened  by  blasting)*  We  sup- 
pose the  captain  means  here  the  current  that  would  he  established  on 
letting  the  water  into  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  for  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  being  only  some 
two  and  a  half  feet,,  it  is  evident  that,  when  once  the  depressions  were  full 
of  water  and  an  equilibrium  was  established,  there  would  be  ne  mere 
current  than  in  the  projected  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Sues. 

A  project  which  possesses  for  greater  claims  for  support,  which  is  of  a 
much  more  feasible  nature,  is  more  interesting  in  its  details,  holds  out 
higher  promises,  and  is  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  yet  practical  cha- 
racter/ is  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Captain  Allen  in  connexion  with  the 
opening  of  the  old  port  of  Sekucia  Pieria.  Captain  Allen  examined  the 
condition  of  this  port,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  with  exceeding  care. 
He  found  the  outer  port  to  be  actually  useless,  being  nearly  filled  with 
sand  washed  up  by  the  sea;  the  inner  port,  or  basin,  is  partially  silted  up 
by  deposits  brought  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  the  canal  of 
communication  is  nearly  filled  with  silt  and  boulders.  The  great  culvert, 
1000  yards  in  length,  traversing  the  solid  rock,  in  one  place  with  a  depth 
of  cutting  150  perpendicular  feet,  and  which  has  so  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  west  wall,  the  only  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  basin  which  is  not  bounded  by  rising  ground,  is  also 
but  little  injured.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  labour  in  the 
country,  Captain  Allen  estimates  that  the  expense  would  be  about 
80,0001.,  which  is  very  near  to  the  estimate  made  long  ago-  by  General 
Chesney* 

The  same  object  may  be  gained  more  simply  by  converting  tile  basin, 
or  inner  port,  into  a  "  wet  dock*  above  the  level  of  t!he  sea,  with  which  it 
would  commnnieate  by  locks;  if  indeed  that  was  not  its  original  state, 
which  is  very  probable ;  for  General  Chesney  observed,  what  he  thought 
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to  be  ft  proe£  of  lock  gates  having  been  hinged  at  the  enter  part  of  the 
canaL 

The  basin  is  2000  feet  long  by  1200  feet  wide,  occupying  an  area  of 
47  acres,  and  was,  in  fast,  as  lajge  as  the  export  and  import  basins  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks  together.  Dr.  Holt  Yates,  who  has  erected 
a  handsome  house  in  like  neighbourhood,  near  the  Orontes,  has  entered 
warmly  into  a  project  which  promises  to  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  commerce 
and  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  has  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
to  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  this  port  have  also  been 
carefully  summed  up  in  the  work  called  "  Lares  and  Penates ;  or,  COicia 
and  its  Governors,"  p.  269.  These  are,  that  the  port  and  bay  of  Antioch 
are  nearer  at  hand  than  that  of  Iskandrun  or  Alexandretta;  that  it  saves 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Issue;  that  whereas  Alexandretta 
is  infantas  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
hence  few  can  be  induced  to  reside  there,  Seleucia  is  a  comparatively 
healthy  place,  and  would,  if  opened  to  commerce,  soon  become,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  flourishing  town;  that  the  road  from  Seleucia  to  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  and  the  Euphrates,  is  comparatively  open,  while  that  of  Alexan- 
dretta has  to  cross  the  formidable  Syrian  gates— the  mountain  pass  of 
Baylan  (ancient  Eraaa) — between  Amanus  and  Rhosus  ;  that  while 
Cificia  is  constantly  disturbed  by  local  dissensions  and  die  rebellion  of 
races,  the  neighbourhood  of  Seleucia,  chiefly  tenanted  by  peaceful  Chris- 
tians, is  remarkable  for  its  tranquillity  and  security ;  and  lastly,  Seleucia 
would  constitute  the  safest  harbour  (especially  for  steamers)  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Syria,  and  would  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  its  greater 
proximity  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  entirely  supersede  the  ports  of  Bay  ru^ 
or  Beirut,  of  Tripoli,  and  of  Latakiyah.  The  same  circumstances  that 
have  existed  sinee  the  period  when  General  Chesney  adopted  it  as  the  site 
for  landing  the  steanv- boats  and  equipments  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition, 
stilt  exist;  and  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  Seleucia  might  be  again 
rendered  what  it  once  was — the  most  capable,  the  most  flourishing,  the 
most  populous,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  healthy  port  of  Syria. 
As  to  the  effect  which  the  opening  of  such  a  port  would  have  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  interior,  the  promises  it  holds  out  as  the  key  to  North 
Syria,  the  Euphrates,  Mesopotamia,  the  Tigris,  Kurdistan,  and  Persia, 
and  the  line  of  communication  that  could  be  opened*  as  originally  pro* 
posed  by  General  Chesney,  by  this  route  to  India,  such  subjects  are  of  too 
great  a  magnitude  to  be  entered  upon  in  detail  here  ;  but  once  the  port 
opened,  they  would  force  themselves  upon  the  Turkish  authorities,  the 
Anglo- Indian  government,  and  all  concerned  or  interested  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  countries  in  question,  in  the  progress  of  commerce,  and  the 
general  advance  in  civilisation. 

It  cannot  but  he  interesting  to  hear  what  Captain  Allen  has  to  say 
upon  the  different  bearings  of  the  same  remarkable  project : 

It  may  he  asked  why  I  propose  to  construct,  or  rather  to  reconstruct,  a 
harbour  on  a  coast  where  not  only  there  is  no  commerce,  but  where  there  is 
even  a  very  small  population,  in  scattered  and  poor  villages.  Although  this  is 
Jmt  too  truer,  the  original  and  natural  elements  of  prosperity,  which  in  former 

42 aired  such- an  outlet,  still  remain  in  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  this 

I  country.    This  may  be  said  to  eompri--  ■**  onlr  the  neighbouring 
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rich  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Bekaa,  to  which  the  cities  of  the  Tetrapolia 
and  many  others  owed  their  origin  and  rapid  prosperity;  but  it  was  the  channel 
through  which  flowed  the  riches  of  Mesopotamia,  which  gave  birth  to  a  Nineveh 
and  a  Babylon ;  and  even  the  wealth  of  Persia  and  the  farthest  East  have  had, 
and  still  may  find,  an  emporium  in  Seleucia.  The  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  by  means  of  the  numerous  canals  for  irrigation, 
with  which  the  country  was  everywhere  intersected ;  some  of  the  largest  of 
these  were  navigable.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  interest  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  examined  them  personally,  and  "  steered  the  boat  himself."  He 
employed  a  great  number  of  men  to  cleanse  and  repair  them.  "  Of  all  the 
countries  I  know,"  says  Herodotus,  "  it  is  without  question  the  best  and  the 
most  fertile.  It  produces  neither  figs,  nor  vines,  nor  olives ;  but  in  recompense 
the  earth  is  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  grain ;  of  which  it  yields  always  200  per 
cent.,  and  in  years  of  extraordinary  fertility  as  much  as  300  per  cent." 

These  advantages  inspired  ancient  rulers,  merchants,  capitalists,  and  en- 
gineers, to  construct  works  to  which  neither  the  destructive  power  of  man,  nor 
the  convulsions  of  nature  during  more  than  2000  years,  have  been  able  to  do 
irreparable  injury.  It  is  truly  an  enduring  monument  of  the  well  directed 
energies  of  its  founders,  and  nas  vainly  invited  their  apathetic  successors  to 
profit  by  so  valuable  a  legacy. 

The  commerce  of  the  rich  countries  I  have  alluded  to  has,  indeed,  never 
ceased ;  for  though  almost  annihilated  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  enabled  the  energies  of  a  maritime  nation  to  divert  the  greater 
part  of  that  route,  some  portion  still  flows  languidly  by  a  perverted  course  and 
an  inferior  outlet;  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this,  its  natural  channel  and 
emporium.  Thus  the  present  trade  of  the  East,  centring  in  Aleppo,  is  carried 
on  oy  means  of  camels  and  mules  over  the  mountain  pass  of  Beilan,  the  Syrian 
gates,  and  embarked  at  the  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  Port  of  Skanderun,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  produce  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  including 
Persia  and  the  nations  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus, 
demands  an  outlet.  The  natural  one  is  of  course  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  the 
stream  of  commerce  does  not  set  that  way,  the  demand  being  in  the  West. 
Providence  has  given  the  means,  which  were  fully  profited  by  in  former  times. 
The  greater  development  of  the  present  day  does  not  find  the  ocean  route 
sufficient,  and  the  time  may  come  when  its  increasing  exigencies  may  stretch  its 
iron  tentacles  even  across  Mesopotamia.  These  are  visions  of  the  future ;  which, 
however,  daily  experience  proves  is  nearer  to  the  present  than  any  one  dares  to 
imagine.  Leaving  these  to  be  unfolded  by  time,  the  present  facilities  are  amply 
sufficient  for  the  present  resources. 

The  country  possesses  in  itself  locomotive  power  to  an  enormous  amount, 
which  is  produced  and  wasted,  waiting  century  after  century  for  employment. 
I  mean  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  camels, — ships  of  the  desert,— that 
only  live  to  crop  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  wide  countries  of  which  they 
might  convey  the  more  valuable  productions ;  by  a  sluggish  current  it  is  true, 
but  sufficient  in  amount,  to  fill  more  and  greater  marts  and  ports  than 
Seleucia,  and  to  call  forth  the  swiftest  energies  of  steam  to  carry  off  its  slow 
but  steady  influx.  'In  addition  to  all  this,  by  the  employment  of  their  camels, 
the  wandering  Arab  tribes  would  be  reclaimed  to  civilisation  and  religion. 

We  may  see  what  can  be  expected  of  the  revival  of  commerce  in  these  rich 
countries  by  what  has  been  done  at  Berut ;  where,  with  a  port  that  affords  less 
facilities  for  shipping  goods  than  even  Skanderun,  the  town  has  become  three 
times  as  large  as  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago.  But  Seleucia,  with  a  port 
where  ships  could  load  and  unload  at  the  quays  without  the  tedious  inter- 
vention of  boats,  and  being  safe  from  the  delays  of  bad  weather,  would  draw 
to  itself  all  the  trade  of  Aleppo ;  to  which  city  a  good  road  could  be  made, 
and  eventually  a  railroad,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  General  Chesney** 
valuable  and  careful  survey,  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  construction  of 
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These  fertile  tracts  now  lie  waste  and  unprofitable,  except  for  imperfect  and 
desultory  cultivation  by  the  hordes  inhabiting  the  mountains  on  their  borders; 
who,  through  devastating  wars  and  a  long  series  of  bad  governments,  are 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  abasement,  both  physical  and  moral,  that  they 
draw  but  the  merest  necessities  of  food  and  clothing,  from  the  varied  and  in- 
exhaustible bounties  of  nature,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  With  security 
and  encouragement,  however,  they  would  not  only  become  active  cultivators  of 
the  raw  material,  and  increasing  consumers  of  it,  when  returned  to  them  in  a 
manufactured  state ;  but  they  would  be  zealous  disseminators  in  regions  which 
are  now,  from  various  impediments,  inaccessible  to  British  enterprise. 

If  the  better  outlet  were  established  which  the  restoration  of  the  One  harbour 
of  Seleucia  would  afford,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  merchants  of  Aleppo, 
especially  the  Franks,  would  be  induced  to  settle  here  by  the  greater  convenience 
they  would  find  for  their  transactions,  and  by  the  greater  chances  of  security  for 
life  and  property  here  than  at  Aleppo,  where  they  are  in  constant  danger  from 
the  turbulent  and  fanatical  population  of  that  city,  of  which  there  was  a 
melancholy  instance  in  the  autumn  of  1850. 

The  fine  scenery  and  beautiful  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  might  also 
attract  emigrants  or  speculators  from  England ;  while  the  native  population  of 
the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Orontes, — who  are  all  Christians,  and  though 
industrious  ana  well  disposed,  are  poor  and  stationary  on  the  soil, — would 
have  energy  and  elasticity  imparted  to  them  by  the  example  of  settlers  and  the 
rewards  of  increasing  prosperity.  So  that,  from  these  germs,  improved  grades 
of  society  would  soon  arise  to  emulate  the  glories  of  ancient  Seleucia.  Such  a 
result  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the  Turkish  government ;  as  it  would  bring 
great  increase  of  revenue  to  its  coffers  from  regions  now  yielding  little  or  none. 
It  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  be  the  means  of  imparting 
vigour  to  distant  provinces,  now  exhausted  and  languishing,  in  the  efforts  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  capital. 

In  order,  however,  to  attain  these  advantages,  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
guarantees  and  immunities  be  secured  to  the  port  and  city,  so  as  to  leave  enter- 
prise unshackled.  The  Tanzimat  nroposes  to  do  this ;  but  unless  vigorously 
enforced,  this  very  liberal  firman  01  the  present  benevolent  Sultan  will  remain  a 
dead  letter,  though  intended  by  his  Highness  to  bring  all  his  subjects  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Strenuous  efforts  are  now  being;  made  bv  the 
Turkish  government  to  carry  out  bond  fide  its  provisions.  No  time  could  be 
more  favourable  than  the  present,  when  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  uphold  the 
tottering  empire  must  convince  the  Turks  of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  will, 
which  should  lead  them  to  unite  cordially  in  any  project  that  holds  out  a 
prospect  of  great  mutual  advantage.  With  such  guarantees  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  present  circumstances  ana  disposition  of  the  Porte,  it 
would  seem  to  promise  to  be  a  safe  speculation,— a  small  risk  for  a  great 
ultimate  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  very  valuable  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  route,  that  what  Captain  Allen  says  of  Mesopotamia 
appertains,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  Babylonia.  The  Pallacopas  navi- 
gated by  Alexander  was  a  canal  80  stadia  distant  from  Babylon ;  the 
ancient  system  of  canal  irrigation  did  not  extend  beyond  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  and  the  country  alluded  to  by  Hero- 
dotus ('Clio,  192)  is  Babylonia  solely.  Mesopotamia  produces  figs,  vines, 
and  olives,  as  well  as  Syria.  To  these  may  be  added  the  cereals,  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor  and  sesamum  oil,  pistachio,  mulberry,  pomegranate, 
oranges,  lemons  and  citrons,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  esculent  vege- 
tables, and  roots.  The  hilly  country  produces  timber  for  construction, 
ship-building,  and  cabinet-work,  gall-nuts,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  dyes, 
drags,  and  medicinal  plants* 

The  extent  of  fertile  tracts  that  now  lie  waste  and  unprofitable " 
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regions  if  immense.    Li  the  valleyd  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrk  there 
* ,  and  othen 


oy  tracts  of  irreclaimable  wjMihimjm,  and  other*  of  : 
jungie ;  there  an  also  some  of  stubborn  rock ;  but  m  most  portions  or  the 
curves  of  both  liters  there  are  more  or  less  extensive  tracts  of  nvex  afln- 
vium,  varying  from  one  or  two  miles  in  extent  to  nine  or  ten,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  soil  is  cultivable.  A  few  of  these — Hawi  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Arabs — are  actually  cultivated,  or  are  the  seat  of  towns  and 
villages ;  upon  others,  the  nomadic  Arabs  occasionally  pitch  their  tents 
and  feed  their  nocks,  but  the  generality  are  left  to  the  wild  boar  and  the 
francofin.  The  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  as  "Nimred,  Kalah  Shirgat,  and 
Opis  on  the  Tigris;  of  Europus,  Balis,  Thapsacus,  Rakkah,  and  Zenobia 
on  the  Euphrates,  are  met  with  on  spots  of  this  description,  showing  that 
where  now  is  grassy  plain  was  once  cultivation  and  populonsness.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  south  of  Annah,  large  tracts  of  grassy  land 
are  shown  to  have  been  once  cultivated,  by  the  remains  of  great  water- 
wheels  with  which  these  lands  were  irrigated*  At  soeae  few jnsats,  as  at 
Mosul,  Tekrit,  and  Baghdad  on  the  Tigris,  and  at  JKreh-jik,  Kalah  Jafaar, 
Deir,  Rahabah,  Annah,  and  BHmh  on  the  Euphrates,  the  land  is  partially 
cultivated ;  but  there  remain  in  the  valleys  of  both  rivers  hundreds  of 
miles  of  cultivable  land  in  a  most  fertile  and  productive  climate,  on- 
tenanted,  and  only  awaiting  for  colonisation  by  industrious  people,  or  that 
security  and  encouragement  which  would  be  given  by  intercooununka- 
tion  and  the  opening  of  markets  for  the  produee.  There  is  no  pesaihfc 
season  why,  under  such'  circumstances,  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  should  not  rival  those  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  or  why 
they  should  not  be,  what  they  were  of  yore,  the  seat  of  rich  and  prosperous 
communities. 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  the  Rescript  of  the  Koman 
Emperors  found  in  the  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law,  both  contain  lists  of 
articles  imported  in  ancient  times  from,  die  East,  and  which  have  been 
ably  commented  en  by  Dean  Vincent  in  his  well-known  work,  "  The 
Commerce  and  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean."  If 
we  compare  these  meagre  catalogues  of  articles  of  commerce  with  what  is 
known  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produce  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries  in  the  present  day,  the  condition  in 
wnieh  those  countries  are  placed,  compared  with  what  they  were  in 
ancient  times,  still  so  favoured  by  nature  and  yet  so  neglected  by  man, 
becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  surprise.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  tpP*6" 
date  or  understand  such  a  state  of  things  without  some  personal  expe- 
rience of  what  a  long  series  of  bad  governments  can  do  in  reducing  man 
to  such  a  condition  of  abasement,  both  physical  and  moral,  that  he  be* 
comes  utterly  indLSerent  to  everything  but  the  merest  necessities  of  food 
and  clothing  ^  and  these,  ha  draws  with  scarcely  an  effort  (for  the  children 
drive  the  necks  and  collect  the  fuel,  and  women  weave  the- camel-hair 
cloak  and  tent  cloth)  from  the  varied  and  inexhaustible  bounties  of 
nature  by  which  he  is.  surrounded. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
an  Egyptian  ship  canal  apply  with  equal,  if  not  wkh  greater,  force  to  the 
opening  of  the  mose  disect  overland  rente  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
As  for  as  feelings  of  antagonism  ate  cooeesned  between  natinnft,  the 
motives  for  hostile  rivalry  are  tending  succeaawely  tegjaa  place  to  that 
i  wbicagiies  birth  to  gtftafc  thiaan*  and  seek  a  change 
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would  be  mom  quickly  brought  about  by  projects  each  as  we  now  coin 
template,  than  by  any  other  erents  that  can  be  made  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  imagination.  Financial  and  commercial  interests  should 
never  be  allowed  to  cause  division  between  two  nations*  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, England  and  France :  the  immense  development  of  international 
oammeme  brought  about  by  Bearish  capital  thrown  into  all  the  under- 
takings of  France,  has  established  ties  between  the  two  countries  which 
become  closer  every  day.  Nor  should  political  interests  or  questions  of 
principle  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
the  peace  of  nations.  All  civilised  peoples  can  havo  hut  one  common 
aim,  one  same  ambition :  the  triumph  of  right  over  might— of  civilisa- 
tion over  barbarism.  Even  the  sordid  jealousy  of  territorial  gqptmfan  is 
a  feeling  that  should  be  repudiated  by  all  generous  governments.  People 
feel  and  acknowledge  in  the  present  time  that  the  globe  is  vast  enough  to 
offer  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  animates  their  respective  populations, 
countries  to  make  available!  human  beings  to  withdraw  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  so  long  as  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  instead  of 
thwarting  one  another,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  projects  of  this 
description,  work  together,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  conquests  of  the  one 
profit  by  the  activity  of  the  other. 

M.  Lesseps  has,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcfiffe, 
grappled  with  the  subject  of  the  political  inconveniences  of  the  route  to 
India  through  Egypt. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  point  of  the  globe  with  the  free  passage  of  which  the 
political  and  commercial  power  of  'Great  Britain  is  bound  up,  a  point,  the  pos* 
session  of  which  France  had,  on  her  part,  aspired  to  in  former  times.  This 
point  is  Egypt,  the  direct  route  from  Europe  to  India,  Egypt  bathed  once  and 
again  with  French  blood. 

It  is  superfluous  to  define  the  motives  which  would  not  allow  England  to  see 
Egypt  in  the  possession  of  a  rival  nation  without  opposing  it  by  the  most 
energetic  resistance ;  but  what  should  also  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
is,  that  with  less  positive  mkeeste,  France,  under  *he  dominion  df  her  glorious 
tradition^  under  the  impression  of  other  feelings  more  instinctive  than  rational, 
and  therefore  more  powerful  over  the  impressionable  spirit  of  her  inhabitants, 
would  not,  in  her  turn,  leave  to  England  the  peaceable  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 
It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the  route  to  India  is  open  and  certain,  that  the  state 
of  the  country  ensures  the  facility  and  promptitude  of  the  communications, 
England  will  not  set  about  creating  the  most  grave  difficulties  by  appropriating 
a  territory  winch,  in  her  eyes,  has  no  other  value  than  as  a  means  of  transit. 
It  n  likewise  evident  that  France— whose  pdnoy,  for  the  last  Ifty  years,  has 
been  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  both  by  her  counsels  and  by  the 
concourse  of  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  distinguished  in  the  sciences,  hi 
administrative  capacity,  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  or  war — will  not  seek  to  realise, 
in  this  direction,  the  projects  of  another  epoch,  so  long  as  England  does  not 
interfere. 

But  let  one  of  those  crises  occur  winch  have  so  often  shaken  the  East,  let  a 
circumstance  arise  wherein  England  should  find  herself  under  the  rigorous 
BeosBsity  of  taking  a  position  in  Egypt  to  prevent  another  power  from  fore- 
stalling her,  and  toll  us  then  if  it  is  possible  that  the  alliance  could  survive  the 
complications  which  such  an  event  would  occasion.  And  why  should  England 
consider  herself  obliged  to  become  mistress  of  Egypt,  even  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing: her  alliance  with  France  ?  For  this  single  reason,  that  Egypt  is  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  from  England  to  her  Eastern  possessions ;  that  this  route 
must  be  constantly  open  to  her;  and  tint,  in  whatever  concerns  this  mighty 
interest,  aheoould  never  temporise.  Thus,  from  the  position  given  to  her  by 
nature,  'Egypt  might  still  become  the  subject  of  a  conflict  between  Fiance  ani 
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Great  Britain;  so  that  this  chance  of  rapture  would  disappear  if,  bj  a  pro- 
vidential event,  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  ancient  world  were  changed, 
and,  that  the  commercial  route  to  India,  instead  of  passing  through  the  heart  of 
Egypt,  were  removed  to  its  confines,  and,  being  opened  to  all  the  world, 
could  never  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  its  becoming  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
any  one. 

The  object  here  proposed  would  be  at  once  attained  by  adopting  the 
line  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  preference  to  that  by  Egypt.  The 
commercial  route  to  India,  instead  of  passing  through  the  heart  of  Egypt, 
would  then  be  removed  far  away  beyond  its  confines — (it  is  a  grievous 
mistake — one  which  a  mere  glance  at  the  first  map  at  hand  would  serve 
to  correct — that  Egypt  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  England 
to  her  Eastern  possessions) — and  the  only  possible  bone  of  contention 
between  England  and  France  would  be  for  ever  removed,  the  union  of 
the  two  peoples  rendered  for  the  future  unalterable,  and  the  world  pre- 
served from  the  calamities  which  a  rupture  between  them  would  produce. 

In  relation  to  ^another  very  serious  consideration — that  of  the  future 
prospects  of  the  empire  of  our  august  ally  the  Sultan — it  is  obvious  that 
the  opening  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  would  certainly, 
more  than  any  other  projected  undertaking,  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  demonstrate  to  those  who  have  been 
wont  to  proclaim  its  decay  and  ruin,  that  it  still  has  a  productive  exist- 
ence, and  that  it  is  capable  of  adding  a  brilliant  page  to  the  history  of 
the  world's  civilisation.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  that  was  always 
entertained  and  upheld  by  General  Chesney,  and  that  at  an  untoward 
period  in  the  history  of  Turkey — when  Syria  was  occupied  by  a  hostile 
Egyptian  force.  But  at  that  time  Russia  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
East,  jealousy  of  influence,  and  still  more  so  of  possible  territorial  exten- 
sion, was  then  permitted  to  have  full  sway ;  England  and  France  had  not 
united  to  establish  the  force  of  right  against  that  of  might,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  progress  and  civilisation  in  the  East  over  that  of 
barbarism.  Russia  held  sway  not  only  over  the  Porte,  but  over  the  timid 
councils  that  then  influenced  Great  Britain,  and  a  noble  and  praise* 
worthy  project  was  abandoned  at  the  dictation  of  the  Muscovite. 

Why,  it  has  been  truly  asked,  have  the  governments  and  the  peoples 
of  the  West  combined  to  uphold  the  Sultan  in  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople ?  and  why  has  he  who  has  thought  fit  to  menace  that  position  met 
with  the  armed  opposition  of  Europe  ?  Because  the  passage  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Black  Sea  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  what- 
ever European  power  might  become  master  of  it  would  domineer  over  all 
the  rest,  and  destroy  that  balance  which  the  whole  world  is  interested  in 
preserving. 

Do  but  establish,  then,  at  another  and  far  more  extensive  point  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  a  similar  and  a  yet  more  important  position — do  but 
make  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the  highway  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  you  would  restore  millions  of  productive  acres  to  the  revenue,  bring' 
thousands  of  merely  vassal  tribes  within  that  pale  of  order  and  fair 
tribute  which  they  have  long  learned  to  disregard  ;  and  while  you  thus 
improve  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  the  resources  of  the  empire,  you 
create  in  the  East  another  immovable  seat  of  power,  for  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  from  fear  of  seeing  such  one  day  seized  upon  by  one  of  them, 
would  regard  the  necessity  of  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  as  a  question  of 
vital  importance. 
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Germany  could  not  but  hail  the  opening  of.  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates with  satisfaction.  It  would  indeed  be  to  her  the  complement  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube*  The  Cxar  ought  to  consider  that 
the  mission  of  civilisation  which  devolves  upon  him  over  the  numerous 
tribes  of  whom  he  is  arbiter  may  yet  suffice  the  noblest  ambition.  The 
new  outlets  which  will  be  pacifically  thrown  open  to  their  activity  and 
to  their  necessity  of  expansion,  will  be  more  profitable  to  them  than  a 
policy  of  conquest  and  exclusive  dominion,  which  it  is  now  no  longer 
possible  for  any  one  nation  to  carry  on  triumphantly. 

After  all  that  has  been  done  by  printing,  the  manner's  compass,  steam, 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  realisation  of  this  great  undertaking, 
would  again  change  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  honest  Turk,  the 
polished  Persian,  the  rude  but  laborious  Kurd,  the  roving  Arab,  and  the 
oppressed  Christian  and  Jew,  attached  by  resistless  ties  to  the  new  circle 
of  traffic  which  the  continent  of  Europe  unceasingly  creates  and  feeds, 
would  be  all  alike  gradually  brought  within  the  pale  of  a  general 
civilisation. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  pointed  out,  that  suppose  the  150,000,000  of  In- 
dians and  350,000,000  of  Chinese  should,  in  consequence  of  increased 
facilities  of  communication,  augment  their  outlay  in  the  purchase  of 
English  produce  by  one  shilling  each,  this  modification  alone,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  appears,  would  augment  the  amount  of  exports  by  25,000,000/. 
How  much  would  this  be  further  increased  if  we  brought  12,000,000  of 
dwellers  in  Ottoman  Asia,  and  10,000,000  of  dwellers  in  Persia  into 
the  same  category,  and  which  would  be  effected  by  superadding  the 
opening  of  the  vafiey  of  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
or  by  supplanting  the  one  by  the  other? 

Jt  has  been  justly  remarked  by  another  writer,  that  the  argument 
adduced  by  some,  of  problematical  dangers  arising  from  increased  facili- 
ties of  communication,  has  its  origin  in  the  old  distrusts  of  that  worn-out 
theory,  that  miserable  tissue  of  mistakes  that  took  upon  itself  to  teach, 
that  a  people  is  only  rich  and  flourishing  in  proportion  as  its  neighbours 
are  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Doubtless  the  countries  of  Europe  nearest 
to  the  East  would  derive  a  considerable  profit  from  the  opening  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  they  would  also  from  that  of  the  Isthmus  of 
8uez ;  but  our  egotism  ought  to  find  therein  a  motive  for  satisfaction, 
for  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  commerce, 
whatever  be  the  means  employed,  always  ends  by  bringing  the  better 
part  of  the  profits  to  the  most  intelligent  and  most  numerous  firms. 

England  and  France,  and  even  other  nations  by  their  example,  appear, 
as  a  result  of  a  war  carried  on  especially  for  the  sake  of  civilisation,  now 
called  to  great  works  which  throw  into  shade  the  most  striking  deeds  of 
history.  Among  these  works  of  the  future,  it  appears  that  the  opening 
of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  restoration  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  stands  first  in  rank.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, by  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  ties  by  which  people  of 
all  climates,  of  all  races,  of  all  beliefs,  are  united  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  would  connect  for  ever  the  general  prosperity  of  nations  with 
the  happiness  of  those  countries,  their  security  with  their  power,  and 
their  independence  with  their  liberty. 

The  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  writing  upon  the  projected  open* 
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inj  of  the  NioaagoMishro  canal,  said:  "  Think  of  the  almost  j 
eftetB  which  vsiH  he  produced  by  the  annual  passage  across  this  fine 
country  of  2000  to  9000  vessels,  which  would  exohinge  their  produc- 
tions for  those  of  the  East,  end  cause  life  end  riches  to  emulate  every- 
where. We  may  picture  to  ourselves  those  shores,  now  so  solitary, 
peopled  with  towns  and  -villages ;  those  lakes,  now  gloomy  and  sileert, 
furrowed  by  ships;  those  ragged  lands  fertilised,  and  the  interior  canal 
carrying  the  benefits  of  civilisation  into  the  heart  ef  the  country."  In 
how  much  more  comprehensive  and  practical  a  manner  weald  the  same 
anticipations  apply  to  the  opening  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  once  the  home  of  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Chaldean*; 
where  the  daughters  of  Zion  sat  down  and  wept ;  the  centre  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Macedonians ;  where  once  stood  the  proud  capscala  of  the 
Sassanides  and  of  die  Khalifa;  now  deserted  and  tenantless,  the  rains  of 
former  greatness  abandoned  to  the  eonteatplanVen  of  the  melancholy 
stork,  the  rick  plains  furrowed  by  the  wild  boar,  the  wide  expenses 
roamed  over  by  startled  antelopes,  the  bright  forests  echoing  only  to  the 
roar  of  the  maneless  Koa. 

As  mankind  multiply  and  make  progress  in  arte  and  civilisation,  new 
wants  arise,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  taxed  to  discover  new  sources 
of  wealth,  mamtenanoe,  and  occupation;  and  we  find,  under  the  dispen- 
sations of  an  all-wise  iVovidence,  that  at  suitable  scaoons  resources  are 
unveiled  which  hare  been  long  provided  hat  concealed  until  the  fit  occa- 
sion presents  itseH  Amongst  the  numerous  admmisutations  of  the  same 
wise  and  merciful  design,  it  is  not  unreasonable  {p  believe  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  resaotitatien  of 
the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  are  amongst  the  events  designed  to  minis- 
ter to  the  growing  wants  and  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

Looked  upon  in  another  point  of  view,  in  the  light  of  reflected  bene- 
fits—25,000,000  and  upwards  of  human  beings  inhabiting  Western  Asia, 
and  500,000,000  and  more  inhabiting  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  remain 
to  this  day  enslaved  by  debasing  superstitions,  and  sunk  in  mental  dark- 
ness and  delusion — what  a  field  is  here  opening  to  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist 1  To  aid  in  the  removal  of  ignorance  and  superstition  by  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  an  enlightened  religion,  to  plant  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  where  indolence  and  barbarism  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, are  noble  efforts,  tending  no  less  to  elevate  those  who  engage  in 
them  than  the  object  of  their  exertions.  The  opening  of  the  central 
regions  of  Western  Asia,  and  of  a  new  and  easy  line  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  would  obviously  subserve  the  promotion 
of  such  objects,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
mind  of  every  sincere  wett- wisher  to  his  mUew-creatures. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  Captain  Alien,  no  time  could  be  more 
favourable  than  the  present,  when  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  uphold 
the  tottering  empire  most  convince  the  Turks  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
good  will,  which  should  lead  them  to  unite  cordially  in  any  project  that 
holds  out  a  prospect  of  great  mutual  advantage.  With  such  guarantees 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  present  circumstances  and 
disposition  of  the  Porte,  it  would  seem  to  promise  to  be  a  safe  specula- 
tion,— a  small  risk  for  a  great  ultimate  advantage. 
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INFATUATION. 

BT   THE  AUTHOR  OP   "THB   UNHOLY  WISH*." 
I. 

One  summer's  evening,  two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  a  well-spread 
dessert- table  in  an  aristocratic  quarter  of  West  London.  He  at  its  head, 
its  master,  was  a  fine,  stately  man,  wearing  in  his  countenance,  in  its  ex- 
pression and  form  of  feature,  the  impress  of  true  nobility — nature's  nobi- 
lity, not  that  of  the  peerage,  for  he  was  in  reality  only  a  merchant, 
though  one  of  the  first  class.  His  lady  wife — she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
peer — had  just  quitted  the  room,  and  left  them  to  themselves.  They  were 
the  heads  of  the  well-known  City  firm  "  Grubb  and  Howard."  Mr. 
Howard  had  walked  up  from  the  City  at  this  evening  hour  to  confer  upon 
a  matter,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  with  his  senior  partner — 
senior  in  authority,  but  his  junior  in  years ;  a  private  engagement  having 
brought  Mr.  Grubb  away  from  the  City  at  mid-day. 

"  Did  you  draw  a  cheque  on  Saturday  morning,  before  leaving  home,  in 
favour  of  self,  and  get  it  cashed  ?"  began  James  Howard,  as  Mr.  Grubb 
returned  to  his  seat,  from  closing  the  door  after  Lady  Adela.  "  At 
Glyn's." 

The  merchant  threw  his  thoughts  back  to  Saturday  morning.  The 
reminiscence  was  unpleasant  For  a  scene  had  then  taken  place  with  his 
wife,  painful  to  him,  disgraceful  to  her.     He  had  drawn  no  cheque. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  A  cheque  for  500/.,  in  favour  of  self  ?"  continued  Mr.  Howard,  slowly 
sipping  his  port  wine. 

"  I  don't  draw  at  Glyn's  in  favour  of  self,"  interrupted  the  merchant, 
"  only  at  my  private  banker's.  You  know  that,  Howard,  as  well  as 
I  do. ' 

"  Just  so.  Therefore,  upon  the  fact  coming  to  our  notice  this  after- 
noon that  such  a  cheque  had  been  drawn  and  paid,  I  stepped  over  to 
Glyn's  and  made  inquiries." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  there  it  was,  safe  enough :  a  cheque  purporting  to  be  drawn 
and  signed  by  you." 

«« Charles  Grubb?"' 

"No;  the  firm  signature,  *  Grubb  and  Howard.'  And  a  very  good 
imitation  it  is.  But  if  it  is  your  writing,  your  hand  was  nervous  when 
you  wrote  it,  rendering  the  letters  less  decided  than  usual." 

"  Who  presented  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Grubb. 

"  Mr.  Cleveland.     And  he  received  the  money." 

"  Cleveland !"  uttered  Mr.  Grubb,  in  the"  mo3t  astonished  tone. 
"  There  is  some  mystery  about  this." 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,"  answered  the  junior  partner.  "  Cleveland's  out 
of  town  you  said  to-day." 

"  Went  down  yesterday  to  Brighton,  to  his  father's.  Will  be  home  in 
the  morning.  But  how  did  he  procure  the  cheque  ?  Who  drew  it  ?" 
resumed  the  puzzled  merchant.     "  Where's  the  money  ?" 
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"  It  was  Saturday  morning  that  you  left  the  cheque-book  at  home 
and  sent  Cleveland  for  it,  if  you  remember." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  it  was,  echoed  the  merchant,  quickly.  "  A  long 
while  he  was  gone." 

"  And  during  this  period,  between  ten  and  half-past  eleven,  the  cheque 
was  presented  and  cashed.  I  thought  he  was  of  improvident  habits,  but 
never  suspected  he  was  one  to  help  himself " 

"He  cannot  hare  helped  himself  in  this  sort  of  way,"  interrupted  Ml 
Grubb,  earnestly.  "  Cleveland  is  a  wild,  random  species  of  young  fellow, 
and  has  his  faults,  hot  he  is  certainly  not  one  to  descend  to  guilt  of  this 
nature." 

"  He  is  reckless  in  his  expenditure,  and  is  never  out  of  debt — as  I  hear," 
urged  James  Howard* 

"Very  likely.  I  don't  doubt  he  is  of  the  fast  genua,  But  that 
does  not  prove  he  would  defraud  us.    The  thing's  impossible,  Howard." 

"  He  presented  the  cheque  and  received  the  money,*  dryly  remarked 
Mr.  Howard.     *'  What  has  he  done  with  it?0 

"  But  no  madman  would  go  to  work  in  tlm  barefaced  way,*replied  Ins 
more  generous-minded  partner,  "bringing  immediate  detection  and 
punishment  down  upon  his  head.9 

"  Suppose  you  inquire  what  dollies  he  took  with  mm,"  suggested  Mr. 
Howard.  "  My  impression  is,  that  he's  off.  The  Brighton  tale  may 
have  been,  a  blind." 

Mr.  Grubb  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  staggered  nearly  out  of  his  senses; 
and,  until  it  was  answered,  not  another  word  was  spoken.  Each  gentleman 
was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Richard,"  said  the  master,  "  when  Mr.  Cleveland  left  for  Brighton 
yesterday  morning,  did  he  take  much  luggage  with  him?" 

"  Don't  think  he  took  any,  sir,  unless  it  was  his  small  portmanteau." 

"  Did  you  happen  to  hear  him  say  whether  he  contemplated  making  a 
longer  stay  than  usual  ?" 

"  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything,  sir.     But  Mr.  Cleveland  is  back." 

"  Back  I"  echoed  Mr.  Howard,  surprised  into  the  interference. 

u  He  came  back  a  few  minutes  ago,  sir.0 

"  Is  he  in  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grubb. 

"  No,  sir ;  he  went  out  again  almost  directly.  The  cab  waited  for 
him.     He  is  gone  to  dine  at  the  Army  and  Navy." 

"  Then  no  elucidation  can  now  take  place  till  morning,"  observed  Mr. 
Grubb,  as  the  servant  withdrew.  "  When  he  goes  out  on  these  dining 
bouts  he  is  never  home  till  late,  sometimes  not  at  all.  But  rely  upon  it, 
Howard,  this  matter  will  be  cleared  up.     Cleveland  is  no  forger," 

"  Hope  it  may,"  sarcastically  uttered  the  junior  partner. 

The  merchant  was  seated,  next  morning,  at  his  breakfast  alone,  for  the 
Lady  Adela  never  condescended  to  breakfast  with  her  husband,  and 
Charles  Cleveland  had  not  made  his  appearance.  c<  Does  Mr.  Cleveland 
know  I  am  at  breakfast  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  servant. 

4S  Mr.  Cleveland  left  word — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  forgot  to  mention 
it — that  he  was  gone  out  to  breakfast  with  his  brother,  Captain  Cleve- 
land, who  sails  to-day  for  India." 

Twelve  o'clock  was  heard  striking  by  St  Paul's,  in  the  City  premises 

of  Messrs.  Grubb  and  Howard,  and  no  Charles  Cleveland  had  made  his 

-\rance.     Both  partners,  with  a  gentleman  from  Glyn's,  were  assem- 
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Wed  in  a  private  room,  too  latter  gentleman  and  Mr.  Howard  folly  per* 
euaded  that  the  delinquent  had  embarked  for  India  with  his  brother,  or 
for  some  other  place,  not  speedily  accessible  to  officer*  of  justice.  Bat  ere 
the  clock  had  well  finished  striking,  Charley  himself  came  in,  bustling 
and  out  of  breath. 

u  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  late,"  he  panted,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Grubb,  "especially  after  my  holiday  of  yesterday.  I  went 
early  this  morning  to  Woolwich,  and  on  board  my  brother's  ship,  in- 
tending to  be  up  by  business  hours,  but,  what  with  one  delay  or  another, 
I  was  unable  to  get  back  till  now." 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Cleveland,"  was  the  reply.  "We  hare  afow  ques- 
tions to  put  to  you." 

Charles  glanced  round.  In  his  hurry,  he  had  seen  no  one  but  Mr. 
Grubb.  His  eye  now  fell  on  the  banker :  he  knew  him  well ;  and  knew 
that  the  time  was  come  when  he  would  hare  need  of  all  his  presence  of 
mind  and  his  energies. 

"  Tou  presented  a  cheque  for  500/.  at  Glyn's  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  received  the  amount  in  notes,"  began  Mr.  Grubb.  *  From  whom 
did  you  get  that  cheque?" 

No  reply. 

"  Purporting  to  be  drawn  and  signed  by  me,"  continued  Mr.  Grubb. 
u  I  ask  from  whom  you  received  it?" 

u  I  decline  to  answer,"  he  said  at  length,  speaking  with  hesitation,  in 
spite  of  his  resolve  for  firmness. 

"  Do  you  deny  having  presented  the  cheque  P* 

"  No.     I  do  not  deny  that" 

"Do  you  deny  having  received  the  money  for  it?"  questioned  the 
banker. 

"  Nor  that  either.  I  acknowledge  to  have  received  6O0L  It  would  be 
waste  of  folly  to  deny  it,"  he  continued,  in  a  sort  of  calm  desperation, 
"  since  the  bank  could  prove  the  contrary." 

"  But  did  you  know  what  you  were  laying  yourself  open  to  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Grubb,  evidently  in  a  maae  of  astonishment. 

4(  I  know  now,  sir." 

"Will  you  refund  the  money?"  interposed  Mr.  Howard.  "  Out  of 
consideration  for  your  family,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  that  of  the  head  of 
our  firm,  we  are  willing  to  ■      " 

"  I  cannot  refund  it,  and  I  must  decline  to  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions," interrupted  Mr.  Cleveland,  fast  relapsing  into  agitation.  Mr. 
Howard  stepped  into  the  next  room)  and,  soon,  a  policeman  was  added  to 
the  group. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  give  this  gentleman  into  custody  for  forgery,"  said 
James  Howard,  pointing  at  Charles  Cleveland,  who  was  standing  side  by 
side  with  Mr.  Grubb  :  and  the  policeman,  mistaking  the  direction,  laid 
his  arm  on  that  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"  Not  me,"  said  the  merchant,  with  a  slight  smile  at  die  mistake. 

"  Why,  officer,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried  the  banker,  indig- 
nantly. "  Don't  you  know  tnis  gentleman  yet — Mr.  Grubb  ?  You  are  a 
City  policeman." 

"  No  offence,"  deprecated  the  policeman,  transferring  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Charles.     "  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  the  gen- 
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tleman  pointed  to  you.  And  so  many,  where  you'd  least  expect  it,  get 
into  trouble  now,  that  if  they  handed  over  to  us  a  duke,  we  should  just 
take  him,  and  make  no  bones  about  it.  Is  the  charge  to  be  gone  into 
to-day  ?" 

"  Without  any  delay,"  peremptorily  uttered  Mr.  Howard. 

"  Oh,  air !"  exclaimed  Charles  Cleveland,  turning  to  Mr.  Grubb,  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  "  will  you  look  over  this  one  error  ?  My  father 
will  replace  the  money — I  am  sure  he  will,  rather  than  suffer  this  public 
disgrace  to  fall  upon  the  family.     Do  not  force  the  shame  upon  him.'* 

Mr.  Grubb  drew  him  aside  from  the  rest,  and  spoke  to  him  in  private. 
"  If  I  afford  you  the  opportunity,  will  you  tell  me  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ?"  he  asked,  "  for  I  own  to  you  that  your  conduct  appears  to  me 
perfectly  incomprehensible.  There  is  some  mystery  in  the  affair,  which 
I  do  not  fathom.     It  may  be  better  for  you  to  confide  in  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  returned  Cleveland. 

"  What  if  I  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  do  not  myself 
believe  you  guilty  ?" 

A  bright  eager  flush,  a  glance  of  understanding  illumined  for  a 
moment  Charley's  face.  It  seemed  to  say  that  just,  honourable  natures 
know,  and  trust,  in  each  other's  innocence,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
signs  of  guilt     But  the  transient  expression  faded  away  to  sadness. 

"  I  can  explain  nothing,"  he  said ;  "  I  can  only  thank  you,  sir,  for  this 
proof  of  confidence,  and  implore  your  clemency  on  the  ground  of  com- 
passion alone." 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Policeman,"  added  the  merchant, 
walking  forward,  "  do  your  duty." 

What  a  commotion  arose  in  all  the  clubs !  Charles  Cleveland  in  New- 
gate, on  a  charge  of  forgery !  Charley  Cleveland  the  popular — Charley 
Cleveland  %the  grandson  of  an  earl  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  nephew 
of  the  one  who  stood  in  his  shoes — Charley  Cleveland  the  out-ana-out 
good  fellow,  who  was  wont  to  scare  the  blue  devils  away  from  everybody 
-—Charley  Cleveland  who,  iu  defiance  of  his  improvidence  and  his  shallow 
pocket,  was  known  to  be  of  the  nicest  honour  amongst  the  honourable ! 

"  The  thing's  preposterous  akogether,"  stuttered  John  Cust.  "  If 
Charley  had  drawn  the  money,  ne  would  have  had  the  money,  and  I 
know  tnat  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  not  a  rap,  for  he  borrowed 
three  sovs.  of  me,  to  take  him  down  to  Brighton,  where  he  went  to  try 
and  knock  some  tin  out  of  his  governor." 

"  Which  he  did,"  added  Lord  Deerhum.     "  A  ten-pounder." 

"  And  paid  me  back  the  three,  on  the  Monday  night,  when  he  came 
to  his  brother's  spread  at  the  Rag  and  Famish.  Gammon !  Charley  has 
not  been  making  free  with  Old  Grubb's  name." 

"  But  he  acknowledges  to  having  drawn  the  money,"  squeaked  Booby 
Charteries.     "  That's  proved." 

"  You  may  take  that  in,  yourself,  Booby.     We  don't." 

"  But  the  Lord  Mayor " 

"  Lord  Mayor  be  hanged !  If  he  swears,  till  he's  black  in  the  face, 
that  Charley  had  it,  I  know  he  didn't.     There." 

"  Let's  cut  down  to  Newgate,  and  have  a  smoke  with  him,"  returned 
Booby  Charteries.  "It  may  cheer  the  fellow  up,  under  the  present 
alarming  state  of  things." 

"  As  If  they'd  admit  us  inside  Newgate,  or  a  smoke  either !"  uttered 
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John  Cust.  "  There's  only  one  thing  more  difficult  than  getting  in, 
and  that  is,  if  you  are  in,  getting  out  again.  Newgate's  no  go, 
Booby." 

"  I  propose  that  we  have  a  throw  which  of  us  shall  go  and  punch 
Old  Grubb's  head,  for  making  the  charge,"  proposed  Lord  Deerhum. 
"  It  would  do  these  City  plodders  good,  to  be  taught  what  it  is  to  insult 
one  of  our  order,  especially  a  popular  chap,  like  Charley." 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Cleveland  came  up  from  Brighton  to  find  his 
son  lying  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  At  the  examination, 
Charles  had  attempted  no  defence,  stating  to  the  magistrate  that  he  had 
none  to  make ;  so  he  was  committed  for  trial,  there  and  then.  His 
father,  who  obtained  an  order  to  visit  him  in  Newgate,  found  him,  even 
in  that  short  period,  greatly  changed.  His  dress  was  neglected,  his  hair 
unkempt,  and  his  face  haggard.    Charley  the  fastidious ! 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  overcome  beyond  control,  and  sobbed  aloud.  He 
was  a  venerable-looking  man  of  sixty  years,  and  had  always  been  a  fond 
father.     Charley  was  little  less  affected. 

"  Why  did  you  not  kill  me  when  you  last  came  down,  Charles  ?"  he 
moaned.  "  Better  have  put  me  out  of  this  world  of  pain  than  bring 
this  misery  upon  me.  Oh,  my  boy  I  my  boy !  you  were  your  mother's 
favourite :  how  can  you  so  have  disgraced  her  memory !" 

"  I  would  I  had  been  out  of  the  world,  rather  than  be  the  curse  to  you 
I  have  proved,"  writhed  Charley,  wishing  Newgate  would  yawn  asunder 
and  engulph  him.  "  Oh,  don't — father,  don't !"  he  implored,  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's sobs  echoed  through  the  cell.  "  If  it  will  be  any  consolation  to 
you  to  know  it,  I  will  avow  to  you  that  I  am  not  guilty,  he  added,  the 
sight  of  his  father's  affliction  momentarily  outweighing  his  precaution. 
u  By  all  your  care  of  me,  by  your  present  grief,  by  the  memory  of  my 
dead  mother,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not  guilty." 

Mr.  Cleveland  looked  up,  and  his  heart  leaped  within  him.  He  knew 
Charles  was  speaking  truth. 

"  Then  what  is  this  I  hear,  about  your  declining  to  make  a  defence  ?" 
Charles  hung  his  head,  and  relapsed  into  prudence  again. 
"  My  boy,  answer  me.     How  came  you  to  accept — as  it  were—the 
charge?" 

"  For  your  private  comfort  I  have  said  this,  dear  father,  but  it  must 
remain  between  us  as  if  it  had  not  been  spoken.  The  world  must  still, 
and  always,  believe  me  guilty." 

"  But  why  ?— why  ?     What  mystery  is  this  ?w 
"  Do  not  ask  me,  sir.     Believe  that  you  have  not  a  son  more  free 
from  the  guilt  of  this  crime  than  I  am.     Nevertheless,  I  must  pay  the 
penalty,  for  I  cannot  defend  myself." 

Mr.  Cleveland  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  Charles.  From  New- 
gate he  went  to  Mr.  Grubb's  counting-house. 

"  You  are  not  more  pained  at  this  affair  than  I  am,"  said  the  latter, 
closing  the  door  of  his  private  room,  "  and  certainly  not  more  astonished." 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Grubb,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  could  you  not  have  hushed 
this  wretched  disgrace  up,  for  the  family's  sake  ?" 

"  I  would  have  hushed  it  up.  I  asked  Charles,  in  this  very  room,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  me  privately.  Had  he  done  so,  even  though 
it  was  to  avow  his  guilt,  I  should  not  have  proceeded.  But  he  would 
not  say  a  word,  and  told  me  he  would  not." 
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^Willjoustl^etbepiaiicularsiomeP^rrtumedMr.  Cleveland.  "I 
asked  diem  of  him,  but  he  would  not  give  them." 

"  It  occurred  on  Saturday  morning.  When  I  reached  the  City,  I 
Sound  I  had  not  got  my  cheque-book,  and  sent  Charles  home  to  look 
for  it.  He  was  along  while  gone,  but  brought  it  when  he  came.  During 
the  period  of  his  absence^o&e  of  the  cheques  was  abstracted,  filled  up 
for  500/.,  and——* 
"  Filled  up  by  whom  V 

"  Charles  presented  it,  and  received  the  money.  That  is  all  we  know 
with  certainty;  but  of  course  there  is  only  one  deduction  to  he  drawn,  as 
to  who  filled  it  in." 

"  Was  it  his  handwriting  ?" 
"  It  was  an  imitation  of  mine." 

"  Mr.  Grubb,"  cried  the  agitated  father,  "  appearances  are  against 
him — were  never  more  strongly  against  any  one— but,  before  Heaven,  I 
believe  him  innocent." 

The  merchant  did  not  reply. 

"  He  has  assured  me  of  his  innocence,  by  the  memory  of  his  dead 
mother ;  and  innocent  I  know  he  is.  Though  he  stated,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  he  should  avow  it  to  no  one  else,  but  submit  to  the  penalty 
of  the  crime,  just  as  if  he  had  committed  it.  There  is  one  point— if 
Charles  drew  this  money  for  himself,  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  On  that 
very  afternoon  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  bring  him  down  to  Brighton. 
John  Cost  lent  it  him." 

<(  It  is  very  singular,"  mused  Mr.  Grubb. 

"  Can  he  have  been  made  the  innocent  instrument  of  another?  Can 
he  have  been  imposed  upon  by  any  one?" 

"  Not  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Grubb.  "  Were  that  the  case,  what  would 
be  his  objection  to  declare  the  truth  ?* 

Nevertheless,  the  words  haunted  the  merchant  Can  he  have  been 
made  the  innocent  instrument  of  another  t  An  idea  had  been  given  to 
him,  a  painful  idea ;  and,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  drive  it  away. 
It  intruded  itself  into  his  business ;  it  followed  him  home  to  dinner ; 
and  it  worried  him  at  his  club  in  the  evening,  and  drove  him  back  home 
again  before  ten  o'clock.  He  had  determined  to  speak  a  word  with 
LadyAdek. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  out,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
"  Inquire  where  she  is  gone  ?" 
"  To  Lady  Sanely's,"  was  the  answer. 

The  merchant  suppressed  a  groan,  drew  his  hand  across  his  per* 
plexed  forehead,  and  sat  on,  in  his  solitary  drawing-room.  Presently  he 
again  rang  the  bell. 

<  "  Send  Wilson  here."    And  the  butler  appeared,  in  answer  to  the 
summons. 

"  Wilson— shut  the  door.  You  know  of  course  of  this  business  about 
Mr*  Cleveland,  for  it  is  all  over  London  I  believe  by  this  time.  Did 
you  see  Mr.  Cleveland  on  Saturday  morning,  when  he  came  for  the 
cheque-book  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  was  at  the  door,  talking  to  a  friend  who  had  called, 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  ran  in,  and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  to  Lady 
Adela." 

"Well,  what  next?" 


"  After  that,  sir,  I*  was  «tiU  at  tha  door— it  ooaJd  not  have  been  above 
two  or  three  minutes— when  he  came  down  again.  He  seemed  in  a  dea* 
perate  hurry,  and  called  out  to  a  cab  which  was  going  by,  and  went 
away  in  it,  at  a  great  rate.'9 

"  He  came  back  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  air,  bat  not  directly*  I  should  think  it  might  have  been  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  perhaps  more,  for  I  did  not  take  special  note  of  the 
time.  I  was  cleaning  the  hall-lamp  then,  and  when  the  door  was  opened 
to  him,  I  saw  it  was  the  same  cab. 

"  Did  he  go  into  the  breakfast-room  ?" 

"  Not  at  once,  sir.  He  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  for  a  minute, 
first,  and  when  he  came  down  to  the  breakfast-room,  her  ladyship  came 
with  him.  After  that,  he  got  into  the  cab  again,  and  it  galloped 
away.  Taking  both  times  together,  he  was  not  in  the  house  nve 
minutes." 

"  Not  long  enough  to "  Mr.  Grubb  checked  himself,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Not  long  enough  to  have  drawn  a  false  cheque,  sir,  when  the  hand- 
writing has  to  be  studied — as  we  have  been  saying  below/'  said  the 
butler,  following  too  closelv  his  master's  thoughts.  "  But  perhaps  he  had 
got  it  done  beforehand.  tVe  would  sooner  have  suspected  almost  any 
one  than  him,  till  this  came  out.  It  shows,  sir,  how  one  may  be  deceived 
in  persons." 

Lady  Adela  was  home  at  twelve  o'clock,  earlier  than  she  usually  came 
from  Lady  Sanely's.  She  was  going  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  when 
Mr.  Grubb  stopped  her. 

"  This  is  a  shocking  business  about  Cleveland,  Lady  Adela." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair.  "  I  hope  your 
revenge  is  sated  now.  You  had  a  paltry  spite  against  him,  and  you  have 
cast  bun  into  Newgate  to  gratify  it ;  ruined  his  prospects,  and  brought 
disgrace  upon  his  family,  and  on  my  sister  Mary." 

He  did  not  reply  :  he  was  accustomed  to  bear  her  unjust  accusations. 
"  Lady  Adela,"  he  said,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  were  you 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  business  ?     Who  drew  the  cheque?' 

She  started  up  from  her  chair,  and  fixed  her  eyes  debantly  upon  him* 

"  Adela,  my  wife,"  he  whispered,  going  forward,  and  laving  hk  handsj 
upon  her  shoulders,  in  his  earnestness,  "  if  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
this,  if  Cleveland  was  not  the  guilty  party,  acknowledge  it  now.  Confide 
in  me  for  once.  I  will  avert  consequences  from  him,  and  suspicion  from 
you.  The  secret  shall  be  buried  in  my  breast,  and  I  will  never  revert 
to  it." 

Her  lovely  features  had  grown  white,  and  her  haughty  eyes  fell  before 
his;  but  presently  she  raised  them,  flashing  with  indignation.  "  How 
dare  you  offer  me  this  insult  ?"  she  shrieked.  "  Is  it  your  design  to  bring 
a  charge  of  felony  against  me,  as  you  have  against  him — to  send  me  for 
trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  ?" 

"  Do  not  meet  my  words  in  this  cruel  way,  Adela.  I  am  asking  you 
a  solemn  question,  and  there  is  One  above  who  will  hear  and  register 
your  answer.  Were  you  the  principal  in  this  transaction,  and  was 
Cleveland  but  your  agent?  Do  not  roar  to  trust  me — your  hueband— 
you  shall  have  my  free  forgiveness  now,  beforehand,  my  shelter,  my  pro- 
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tection.  Only  tell  me  the  troth,  as  you  wish  it  to  be  well  with  us  both, 
in  after  life.19 

Again  she  cowered  before  his  gaze.  What  made  her,  she,  so  bold  and 
defiant?  Again  she  recovered  herself,  and  threw  a  full  amount  of 
flashing  scorn  into  her  answer. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  question.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it :  what  could  I  hare  had  ?  None  but  a  mean,  suspicion-seeking 
spirit  could  imagine  such  a  thing." 

"  This  is  all  you  can  say  to  me — your  definitive  answer?" 

"  Definitive  enough,"  she  retorted,  with  a  screaming,  nervous  laugh* 
"  And  now  you  have  had  your  say,  Mr.  Grubb,  listen  to  me.  Never 
speak  on  the  subject  to  me  again,  if  you  would  keep  the  semblance 
of  peace  between  us.  My  feelings  have  been  dangerously  roused  against 
you,  for  your  barbarous  injustice  to  Charles  Cleveland." 

As  she  spoke,  she  left  the  room,  leaving  him  to  his  feelings.  Tew 
can  imagine  them — torn,  outraged,  thrown  back  upon  him.  But  she  had 
lulled  his  doubts  against  herself.  "  It  must  have  been  Cleveland's  own 
doing,  and  no  other's,"  he  mentally  concluded ;  "  what  strange  mania 
could  have  come  over  him  ?" 


II. 

Teds  most  able  counsel  in  the  land  were  engaged  to  defend  Charles 
Cleveland,  but  that  gentleman  provoked  them  very  considerably.  The 
old  saying,  "  Tell  your  whole  case  to  your  lawyer  and  your  doctor,"  is 
essential  advice,  but  Charles  would  tell  nothing,  neither  truth  nor 
falsehood.  In  vain  Serjeant  Mowham  protested,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
(a  stock  of  which,  so  the  Bar  affirmed,  he  kept  in  readiness),  that  he  was 
working  in  the  dark,  that  without  some  clue,  or  hint  to  go  upon,  he  could 
make  no  defence  that  had  a  chance  of  success,  even  if  he  told  all  the  un- 
truths that  ever  Serjeant's  tongue  gave  utterance  to.  The  prisoner  was 
immovable  ;  the  lawyers  were  in  despair. 

One  day,  the  Earl  of  Oakton  had  a  slice  of  luck.  He  had  backed  a 
certain  horse,  at  a  provincial  race  meeting,  and  the  horse  won.  Amongst 
other  moneys  that  changed  hands  in  London,  on  the  settling-day,  was  a 
50/.  note.  An  hour  after  the  earl  received  it,  he  made  his  way  into  his 
drawing-room,  in  haste,  where  sat  his  daughters,  Grace,  and  Mary  Cleve- 
land. The  latter,  with  her  husband  and  infant,  having  been  staying  in 
town,  at  the  earl's,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  unfortunate  business. 

"  Mary,"  cried  the  earl,  "  what  were  the  numbers  of  the  notes  paid 
over  to  Charles  Cleveland  by  Glyn's?" 

**  Mr.  Cleveland  has  them,  I  believe,"  answered  Lady  Mary.  "  But 
the  thing  has  given  me  by  far  too  much  worry,  papa,  for  me  to  retain  the 
numbers  in  my  head." 

"  I  have  them,"  interrupted  Lady  Grace  Chenevix.     "  I  copied  them  . 
the  other  day.   There  was  no  knowing,  I  thought,  but  they  might  prove 
useful." 

"  Quite  right,  Gracie,  girl,"  said  the  earl.  "  Let's  see  them. 
'  3,0,2,5,5,' "  continued  Lord  Oakton,  reading  one  of  the  numbers  which. 
Lady  Grace  laid  before  him.  "  I  thought  so.  One  of  these  notes  has 
just  been  paid  to  me,  Mary,  by  young  Waterware." 

"  Where  did  he  get  it?    eagerly  inquired  Lady  Grace  Chenevix. 
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"I  did  sot  ask  him.  I  thought  I'd  first  ascertain  whether  I  was 
right  in  my  suspicions.     I'll  get  it  out  of  him  by-and-by." 

"  At  once,  at  once,  sir,"  rejoined  Lady  Mary. 

"  No  impatience,  Mary.  Where  the  deuce  am  I  to  pick  up  Water* 
ware,  at  this  time  of  day  ?  I  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle 
of  hay.     To-night  I  shall  know  where  to  find  him." 

Chance,  however,  favoured  the  earl.  In  strolling  up  St  James's- 
street,  not  long  afterwards,  he  met  Lord  Waterware. 

"  I  say,  Waterware,"  he  began,  linking  his  arm  in  that  of  the 
younger  peer,  "  where  did  you  get  that  fifty-pound  note  you  paid  me 
over  this  morning  ?" 

"  Where  did  I  get  it !  Let's  see.  Oh,  from  Nile.  He  was  owing 
me  a  hundred,  and  he  stumped  up,  yesterday.  That  fifty,  two  twenties, 
and  a  ten.  Why  ?  It's  not  forged,  I  suppose,"  cried  tne  young  noble* 
man,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Not  exactly.  Wish  I  had  a  handful  of  them.  Good  morning !  I'm 
going  on  to  Nile's." 

Colonel  Nile  was  at  home,  in  his  chambers.  A  middle-aged  man  and 
a  bachelor,  essentially  a  "  man  about  town."  Possessing  very  little  in- 
come of  his  own,  he  yet  contrived  to  live  luxuriously. 

"  The  fifty-pound  note  I  paid  over  to  Waterware,"  repeated  Colonel 
Nile,  cautiously,  and  somewhat  surprised  at  the  question.  "  Why  do 
yon  want  to  know  where  I  got  it  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  one  of  the  notes  that  Charley  Cleveland's  in  quod  for ; 
the  first  that  has  been  traced.  You  must  give  me  the  information,  Nile, 
or  I  shall  apply  for  it  publicly." 

"  Ob,  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world,"  cried  the  colonel,  determined 
to  afford  all  that  was  in  his  power,  and  so  wash  his  hands  of  any  un- 
pleasantness that  might  turn  up.  "  I  received  it  at  Lady  Sanely's  loo- 
table,  from— egad !  from  your  own  daughter,  Lady  Adela." 

"  From  Lady  Adela!"  echoed  the  surprised  nobleman. 

"  From  Lady  Adela,  and  nobody  else,"  repeated  Colonel  Nile.  "  She 
paid  another  fifty  to  the  old  Dowager  Beck,  the  same  evening." 

"  What  was  the  number  of  that  ?"  inquired  Lord  Oakton. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  retorted  the  colonel.  "  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  pry  into  notes  which  don't  concern  me." 

The  Earl  of  Oakton  proceeded  straight  to  Lady  Beck's ;  and,  with 
much  trouble  and  persuasion,  she  was  induced  to  exhibit  the  note  spoken 
of  by  Colonel  Nile,  which  was  still  in  her  possession.  The  old  dowager 
was  verging  on  her  dotage,  and  could  not,  at  first,  be  convinced  but  that 
the  earl  was  going  to  take  law  proceedings  against  her,  for  winning 
money  of  his  daughter.  The  earl  soothed  her,  copied  the  number  by 
stealth,  went  home,  and  compared  it  with  Lady  Grace's  pocket-book. 
It  was  another  of  the  notes. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Grace  ?"  cried  the  earl,  in  perplexity. 
"  Can  Cleveland  have  been  owing  money  to  Adela  p" 

"  I  should  imagine  not,"  replied  Lady  Grace. 

"  It  wears  a  singular  appearance,"  mused  the  earl.  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Grace,  I  don't  like  tne  fact  of  these  notes  being  traced  to  Adela. 
It  looks — after  the  rumour  of  that  absurd  flirtation  they  carried  on — 
almost  as  if  she  and  Cleveland  had  gone  snacks  in  the  spoil  What  now, 
Gracie?    Are  you  going  to  fly  T 
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For  Lady  Grate  Chenevix  bad  bounded  from:  her  chair  m  sodden 
agitation,  her  arms  working,  as  she  paced  up  aad  down  the  reomu 
"  Sir!  father !  the  thing  has  become  clear  to  me.  That  I  should  not 
have  suspected  it  before  I  knowing  what  I  did  know." 

tt  Child!"  cried  the  earl,  gating  at  her  in  ainasement, '« whatever  is 
the  matter?" 

"  Adda  did  this.  I  see  it  aH  Charles  Cleveland  was  only  bar  in- 
strument, and,  in  his  infatuated  attachment*  he  bat  taken  the  guilt  on 
himself,  to  shield  her.  Well  may  he  have  asserted  hie  innocence  to  bis 
father!  Well  may  bis  conduct  have  appeared  to  us,  all,  so  incom- 
prehensible !" 

"  Why,  Grace,  you  are  mad !"  gasped  the  earl.  u  Accuse  year  sister 
of — of — forgery !     Do  you  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  your  words  ?" 

"  Father,  do  not  look  so  stern  at  me.  I  know  I  am  right. .  I  assure 
you  it  is  as  if  some  power  of  might  had  torn  scales  from  my  eyes,  fox  I 
see  it  perfectly  clear.  Adela  wanted  money  for  play:  she  aad  been 
drawn  in,  far  deeper  than  you  suspected,  sir,  at  Lady  Sanely's  gaming- 
table.   It  was  Mr.  Grubb's  intention  to  refuse  her  funds " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  do  know  it,  sir,  never  mind  how.  No  doubt  be  did  refuse  her, 
and  she,  when  this  cheque-book  fell  into  her  hands         " 

"  Don't  continue,  Grace,"  sharply  interposed  Lord  Oaktom ;  "  yon 
make  my  blood  run  cold.  You  must  prove  what  you  assert,  or  retract 
it*  If — it — is  proved"— the  earl  drew  a  long  breath — "  Cleveland  must 
be  extricated.     What  a  thundering  fool  the  fellow  must  be!" 

"  Let  me  have  time  to  think,"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  Extricated  of 
course  be  must  be,  but  without  exposing  her.  Don't  say  vet,  sir,  even 
to  Mary,  that  you  have  compared  the  numbers  of  the  notes. 

Lady  Grace  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Grubb.  She  wont  to 
his  house  that  evening,  but  she  found  he  was  gone  to  his  dub,  and 
her  sister  to  the  Opera.  So  Grace  dismissed  her  carriage,  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  wrote  a  word  to  Mr.  Grubb,  asking  him  to  come 
home.  The  thought  crossed  her,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  the 
thing  to  do,  but  Lady  Grace  Chenevix  was  not  one  to  stand  upon 
ceremony. 

He  returned  at  once,  full  of  bustle  and  curiosity.  "  Anything  the 
matter,  Grace  ?    Anything  amiss  with  Adela  ?    Shea  not  ill?" 

"  She  is  at  the  Opera,  I  hear ;  very  well,  no  doubt."  And  then  she 
imparted  her  suspicions — just  an  allusion  to  them — that  her  poor  sister 
was  the  culprit.    • 

"  Grace,"  he  whispered,  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  same  fear 
haunted  me,  and  I  taxed  her  with  it     She  indignantly  denied  it." 

"  Two  of  the  notes  have  been  traced,"  murmured  Lady  Grace. 

"Traced!" 

«  Paid  away  bv  Adela,  at  Lady  Sanely's." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Lady  Grace  Chenevix  did  not  raise  her 
eyelids,  for  she  felt  keenly  the  pain  of  the  avowal,  and  an  onunous  shade 
of  despair  overspread  the  merchant's  face. 

"  Grace,  Grace,"  he  broke  forth  in  anguish,  "  what  is  it  you  am 
saying  T 

"  One  of  them,  for  501,  came  into  my  father's  hands  to-day,  and  ha 
has  traced  it  back  to  Adela.    Another  of  them  she  paid,  the  same  even- 
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in£  to  the  Dowager  Beck.  What  inference  could  I  draw,  Mr.  Grubb, 
hut  that  she you  know  what  I  would  say." 

"  Could  she  descend  to  be  a  party  to  such  disgrace  with  Charles  Cleve- 
land ?"  he  groaned. 

"Charles  was  no  party  to  it,"  cried  Lady  Grace,  warmly:  "he  was 
her  instrument,  nothing  more.  Whatever  may  be  bis  follies,  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour.  And  it  is  a  sort  of  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  depend 
upon  it,  which  is  causing  him  to  shield  her,  now  the  matter  is  come  out. 
What  is  to  be  done?  Charles  Cleveland  must  not  stand  before  hia 
country  a  felon." 

"  Heaven  forbid — if  he  is  indeed  innocent  But,  Grace— after  Adela's 
solemn  assertion  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  when  I  conjured  her 
to  tell  me,  her  husband,  the  truth,  and  I  would  forgive  and  protect  her, 
how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  she  is  guilty  ?" 

Lady  Grace  answered  by  a  gesture :  her  stater's  assertions  did  not  go 
for  much  with  her.  "  I  tear  this  passion  for  play  has  taken  fatal  posses- 
sion of  Adela,"  she  observed,  "  and  that  she  will  stand  at  nothing  to 
gratify  it     Ton  must  see  Charles  Cleveland,  and  get  the  truth  out  of 

"  Better  get  it  from  Adela." 

"If  you  can.     I  doubt  it." 

And  Lady  Grace  had  reason.  When  he  spoke  to  his  wife,  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  telling  her  the  notes  had  been  traced  to  her,  she  haughtily 
waved  her  hands  at  him  for  silence,  stopped  her  ears,  and  finally  left  bis 
presence,  declaring  she  would  not  re-enter  it  until  he  could  drop  all 
allusion  to  the  subject. 

With  a  half  curse — he,  so  temperate  a  man ! — Mr.  Grubb  started  for 
Newgate,  and  from  thence  came  back,  and  called  at  Lady  Oakton's. 
The  countess  and  her  daughters  were  surrounded  with  visitors :  Lady 
Mary  Cleveland  was  exhibiting  her  baby  to  them.  Mr.  Grubb  made  a 
sign  to  Lady  Grace,  and  she  went  with  him  into  another  room. 

"  Grace,  what's  to  be  done  ?"  he  said.  "  Adela  will  not  hear  a  word, 
and  I  can  make  nothing  of  Charles  •Cleveland.  Upon  my  mentioning 
Ladv  Adela— -of  course  only  in  hints,  I  could  not  accuse  my  wife 
outright  to  him — he  interrupted  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  not 
introduce  Lady  Adela's  name  into  so  painful  a  matter ;  that  he  had 
brought  the  disgrace  upon  himself,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  think.  I  cannot  believe,  if  my  wife  were  guilty, 
that  Cleveland  would  take  the  penalty  upon  himsel£  Transportation  for 
life  is  no  light  matter,  Grace." 

Lady  Grace  shuddered.     "  Do  not  let  him  suffer  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  punish  a  man  unjustly, 
were  he  my  greatest  enemy.  But  unless  I  can  get  at  the  truth  of  this 
matter,  and  find  proof  that  your  view  of  it  is  correct,  I  shall  have  no 
plea,  to  my  partner,  to  the  public,  or  to  my  own  conscience,  for  hushing 
it  up ;  and  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  Alas  !  alas !"  murmured  Lady  Grace. 

"  You  seem  to  overlook  my  feelings  in  this  aflair,  Grace,"  he  whis- 
pered, a  deep  hue  dyeing  his  cheeks.  "  That  she  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  her  paying  away  the  notes  proves :  and  to  find  the 
wife  of  your  bosom  thus  in  league  with  another—  Tou  don't  know 
what  it  is,  Grace." 
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"  I  can  imagine  it,"  she  answered,  the  tears  standing  in  her  eves  as  she 
rose  to  bid  him  adieu.  "  Believe  me,  you  have,  and  always  have  had, 
my  deepest  and  truest  sympathy ;  but  Adela  is  my  sister ;  what  more  can 
I  say  ?" 

Lady  Grace  sat  on,  alone.  The  murmur  of  gay  voices  came  to  her 
from  the  adjacent  room,  but  she  heeded  it  not.  She  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  debated  with  herself.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  should  he  brought  to  light :  for  if  Charles  Cleve- 
land were  permitted  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  transportation,  and  it  came 
out,  later,  that  he  was  innocent,  and  her  sister  the  guilty  party,  what  a 
fearful  position  would  be  that  of  Lady  Adela ! 

Could  Charley  not  be  brought  to  confess  through  stratagem?  de- 
bated Lady  Grace.  Suppose  they  made  believe  that  Adela,  to  save  him, 
had  declared  the  truth,  then  he  might  speak.  It  was  surely  a  good  idea. 
Grace  weighed  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  determined  to  carry  it  out.  But 
to  whom  entrust  so  delicate  a  mission  ?  Not  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  would 
betray  it  all  to  Charles  at  the  first  sentence :  not  to  Mr.  Grubb,  his  high 
sense  of  honour  would  never  let  him  assert  that  Lady  Adela  had  con- 
fessed what  she  had  not :  not  to  Lady  Mary,  for  her  only  idea  of  New- 
gate was  that  it  was  a  place  overflowing  with  infectious  fevers,  which 
she  should  inevitably  bring  home  to  baby.  Who  next  ?  Ilertelft  Yes, 
for  Grace  Cheneviz  felt  that  none  were  so  fitted  for  the  task  as  she  was— 
she  who  had  the  subject  so  much  at  heart  So  she  made  a  confidant  of 
her  mother,  and  the  day  for  the  expedition  was  fixed. 

HI. 

Charles  Cleveland  sat  on  his  iron  bedstead,  in  his  dreary  cell, 
chewing  the  cud  of  his  reflections,  which  came  crowding  one  upon 
another.  None  of  them  were  agreeable,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  press- 
ing, most  keenly  of  all,  was  one  sensation  of  deep,  dark  disappointment. 
Above  the  discomfort  of  his  present  position,  above  the  sense  of  shame 
endured,  above  the  dread  of  the  hard,  degrading  life  that  loomed  for  him 
in  the  future,  was  the  unkind  neglect  of  the  Lady  Adela.  She,  for  whom 
he  was  bearing  this  misery  and  disgrace,  had  never,  by  her  presence,  by 
letter,  or  by  message,  sought  to  convey  a  ray  of  sympathy  to  cheer  him 
in  his  dungeon.  It  may  be  she  was  afraid,  but  it  told  not  the  less 
bitterly  on  the  spirit  of  toe  prisoner. 

A  noise  at  his  cell  door,  the  heavy  key  was  turning  in  the  lock,  and 
the  prisoner  looked  up  eagerly — a  visit  was  such  a  break  in  his  dreary 
day.  Two  ladies  were  entering,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly — wildly ;  for 
in  the  form  of  one  he  discerned  a  likeness  to  Lady  Adela.  Had  she 
come  to  see  him !  and  he  had  been  so  ungratefully  blaming  her !  But 
the  lady  raised  her  veil,  and  he  was  recalled  to  his  sober  senses.  It  was 
only  Grace  Chenevix. 

"So,  Charles,  an  awful  scrape  you  have  brought  yourself  into, 
through  your  flirting  nonsense  with  Adela!"  began  the  Countess  of 
Oak  ton. 

"  Now,  mamma,  dear  mamma,"  implored  Lady  Grace,  in  a  whisper, 
"  if  you  interfere,  you  will  ruin  all." 

"  Ruin  all !  much  obliged  to  you,  Grace  :  I  think  he  has  ruined  him- 
self," retorted  the  countess,  in  a  shrill  tone.  "  I  wonder,  Charles,  you 
can  look  us  in  the  face.     If  any  one  had  told  me  I  should  ever  walk 
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through  Newgate,  surrounded  by  turnkeys!  We  came  in  a  hack  cab: 
I  wouldn't  have  brought  the  servants  here  for  the  world," 

"  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  you,"  began  Charles. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  gratitude,"  unceremoniously  interrupted  Lady 
Oakton,  "there's  no  time  for  it.  Let  us  say  what  we  have  to  say, 
Grace,  and  be  gone.  I  am  all  in  a  tremor,  lest  those  men  with  keys 
should  come  and  lock  me  up.  Of  course,  Charles,  you  know  it  has  all 
come  out." 

Charles  looked  up  sharply. 

"Which  is  more  luck  than  you  could  have  expected,"  added  the 
countess,  while  Lady  Grace  sat  on  thorns,  unable  to  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways. "  Of  all  brainless  idiots,  you  have  come  out  the  first  If  Adela 
chose  (like  a  thoughtless,  wicked  girl  as  she  is!  though  she  is  my 
daughter)  to  write  her  husband's  name  to  a  cheque,  was  that  a  reason 
why  you  should  go  hotheaded  to  work,  and  make  believe  you  did  it? 
Grubb  is  not  your  husband,  and  you  have  no  right  to  his  money. 
Things  that  the  law  will  permit  a  wife  to  do  with  impunity,  you  might 
be  run  up  to  the  drop  for. 

"  Who  has  been  saying  this  ?"  uttered  the  prisoner,  in  breathless  be- 
wilderment.    "  Surely  not  Lady  Adela." 

"  Charles,"  interposed  Lady  Grace,  and  her  quiet  tones,  after  those  of 
the  countess,  sounded  like  the  lulling  of  a  storm,  "  there  is  no  necessity 
for  further  mystery,  or  for  your  continuing  to  assume  the  guilt ;  which, 
as  ray  mother  says,  was  an  unwise  step  on  your  part—" 

"  I  did  not  say  unwise,"  sharply  interrupted  the  countess ;  "  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  Lady  Grace.  It  was  insanity,  and  nobody 
but  an  idiot  would  have  done  it     That's  what  I  said." 

"  The  circumstances  are  known  to  us  now,"  went  on  Lady  Grace. 
"  Poor  Adela,  at  her  wits'  end  for  money,  drew  the  cheque,  aud  sent  you 
to  cash  it  And  then,  terrified  at  what  she  had  done,  persuaded  you  to 
assume  the  guilt." 

"  She  did  not  persuade  me,*'  retorted  Charles,  falling  completely  into 
the  snare,  and  still  anxious  to  excuse  Lady  Adela ;  "  I  volunteered  to 
bear  it     And  I  would  do  as  much  again." 

"  Charles,  if  you  were  present  when  she  wrote  the  cheque — I  did  not 
inquire,  and  Adela  did  not  say — you  were  doubly  to  blame.  She,  poor 
thing,  was  excited  at  the  moment,  and  incapable  of  reflection,  but  you 
ought  to  have  reasoned  with  her,  and  refund  to  aid  in  it — for  her  own 
sake." 

"  And  of  course  I  should,"  eagerly  answered  Mr.  Charles,  "  had  I  known 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  She  brought  me  the  cheque  ready 
written * 

"  When  you  went  up  from  the  City  for  the  cheque-book,  on  the 
Saturday  morning.     Tes  ?" 

"  Tes.  I  declare  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Grubb's  writing,  if  ever  I  saw 
his  writing  in  my  life.  I  was  not  likely  to  think  anything  else,  having 
no  suspicion.  And  I  knew  nothing  more  about  it  till  the  Monday  night, 
when  I  came  up  from  Brighton — as  I  suppose  Lady  Adela  has  told  you, 
if  she  has  told  you  the  rest." 

"  And  then  you  undertook  to  shield  her,"  interposed  Lady  Oakton, 
"  and  a  glorious  mess  you  have  made  of  it  between  you.  Grace,  how  you 
worry  5  you  can  speak  when  I  have  done.    What  she  did  would  have 
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been  hushed  up  by  Mr.  Grubb,  for  all  our  flakes,  bat  what  70a  did 

a  different  matter.     And  now  the  disgrace  has  been  Masoned  forth  to 

every  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom* 

"  And  these  are  all  the  thanks  I  get,"  remarked  Charles,  striving  to 
speak  lightly. 

"  What  others  would  you  like?"  questioned  the  oonntess ;  "a  service 
of  plate  presented  to  you?  Yon  deserve  it,  I  think,  to  have  run  your 
head  into  a  noose  for  a  married  woman.  And  Adela,  of  all  others,  who 
cares  for  nobody  on  earth  but  her  blessed  self  t     Not  she." 

"My  mother  is  right,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "and  it  may  be  as  well, 
Charles,  that  you  should  know  it.  Adela  has  never  cared  for  you,  more 
than  for  another.  If  you  have  given  undue  love  to  her — which  you 
ought  not  to  have  done— it  has  been  thrown  away.     /  tell  It  you/' 

He  bit  his  dry  and  fevered  lips  with  mortification — fevered  for  Aar— 
and  the  countess  hurried  Lady  Grace  away. 

"  A  capital  success  we  have  met  with,  Gracie,"  she  cried,  when  they 
got  outside  the  stone  walk,  "  but  it's  all  thanks  to  me.  I  got  it  out  of 
him  nicely — like  a  green  sea-gull  as  he  is.  But,  Grace,  my  child" — and 
Lady  Oakton's  voice  grew  hushed  and  solemn—"  what  in  the  world  will 
be  done  with  Adela?" 

What  indeed!     Lady  Oakton  soon  knew. 

That  which  the  insults,  the  scorn  of  years,  had  failed  to  effect  on  Mr. 
Grubb's  heart,  was  now  accomplished.  From  the  hour  of  his  enlighten* 
ment,  he  was  a  changed  man  :  his  consideration  for  her  had  become  eon* 
tempt,  his  love  hatred.  Not  with  her  did  he  enter  into  negotiations  for 
their  separation,  but  with  her  parents.  The  merchant  proposed  to 
allow  her  a  liberal  maintenance,  and  the  earl  and  countess  agreed  to  re- 
ceive her  back  in  her  maiden  home.  The  scene  which  ensued  between 
her  and  her  husband,  when  the  news  of  his  fiat  had  burst  startlingly  upon 
her,  was  more  humiliating,  to  her,  than  any  she  had  hitherto  held  part 
in.  For  she  was  kneeling  to  him  in  her  terror  and  distress,  kneeling  to 
supplicate  his  mercy.  Lady  Adela,  so  alive  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
would  almost  have  preferred  death,  than  that  her  husband  should  condemn 
her  to  a  forced  separation. 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,*  she  implored,  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks ;  "  I  have  not  behaved  as  I  ought  from  the  time  of  our  mar- 
riage ;  I  acknowledge  it.  Forgive  me  what  is  past,  and  in  future  I  will 
be  all  that  a  wife  ought" 

"  Do  not  humiliate  yourself  by  kneeling  to  me,  Lady  Adela" — and  his 
tone  had  no  relenting  in  it.     "I  pray  you  rise." 

"  Not  till  you  say  you  forgive  me,  was  her  rejoinder,  clasping  his 
knees,  and  laying  her  tearful  face  against  them.  "  Do  not  letfme  kneel 
to  you  in  vain — my  husband" 

"  Lady  Adela,  but  a  short  while  ago  it  was  my  turn  to  supplicate  you. 
I  told  you  I  would  protect,  forgive,  and  shield  you.  I  solemnly  prayed 
you  to  trust  in  me— your  husband — as  you  unshed  it  to  he  weu  with  us 
m  our  future  life.    Do  you  remember  your  answer  ?" 

She  moaned  aloud — her  only  answer  now. 

"  As  you  rejected  me,  so  must  I  reject  you.9 
^ u  I  will  give  up  play — I  will  be  all  you  wish— a  man  may  not  reject 
his  wife,"  the  wildly  urged. 

•He  may — when  he  has  sufficient  reason.    Look  at  all  you  have 
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dealt  to  me.  Few  men  would  have  borne  with  you  as  I  hare  done.  I 
lovedyou  with  a  true  and  lasting  love  :  how  have  you  repaid  it  to  me  P" 

"  Try  me  once  again — a  month — a  week — let  me  still  fire  on,  your 
wife.     I  will  indeed  be  all  you  wish.     Only  try  me." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  he  coldly  said.  "  My  resolution  has  been  delibe- 
rately taken,  and  I  cannot  change  it  on  impulse." 

"  Later  thenr"  she  panted,  "  try  me  later.     Oh,  mercy !  mercy !" 

"  Neither  now  nor  later.  My  feelings  were  long,  long  outraged,  and 
I  bore  with  you  ;  bat  in  this  last  fearful  act,  you  have  broken  all  alle- 
giance, and  thrown  off  my  protection.  Lady  Adela,  I  shall  never 
inhabit  the  same  roof  with  you  again." 

She  continued  her  distressing  appeal — "  Mercy !  mercy !"  But  her 
once  fond  hatband  gently  unwound  the  clasp  of  her  arms,  laid  her  on  a 
sofa,  and  escaped  from  the  room  and  the  house.  He  did  not  enter  it 
again  until  she  had  finally  left  it 

IV. 

When  the  day  of  Charles  Cleveland's  trial  came,  there  was  no  prose- 
cutor, so  he  was  discharged.  No  explanation  had  been  given  to  Charley's 
friends  in  the  fashionable  world,  but  an  understanding  had  somehow 
gone  forth  among  them,  coupled  with  a  curious  whisper  about  Lady 
Adela,  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  had  been  wrongfully  accused.  They 
received  him  with  a  noisy  welcome,  each  one  contesting  who  should 
make  the  most  of  him. 

But  Charles  Cleveland  was  a  changed  man.  His  confinement  and 
reflections  in  Newgate  had  added  years  to  his  experience  in  life,  and  the 
heartless  conduct  of  Lady  Adela  filled  his  soul  with  wrath  and  bitterness. 
For,  heartless  as  she-  had  been  to  him  in  prison,  so  she  remained  in  the 
interview,  which  he  sought  with  her,  after  he  came  out  of  it. 

"  What  name  do  you  now  give  to  that  devoted  chivalry  of  yours, 
Charles?"  asked  Lady  Grace  Chenevix,  with  a  smile,  when  she  was 
bidding  him  adieu,  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Marseilles,  a  post  in  the 
civil  service  at  Bombay  having  been  obtained  for  him. 

"  Infatuation,"  replied  Mr.  Charles,  savagely. 

"  That  was  just  it,"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  Take  care  of  yourself  for 
the  future." 

"  If  ever  I  get  trapped  by  a  woman  again,  all  courtly  smiles  one  day, 
when  she  wants  her  turn  served,  and  careless  neglect  the  next,  like  a 
confounded  weathercock,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  transport  me  in  earnest," 
was  Charley's  wrathful  answer.  "  But  God  bless  you,  Grace,"  he  added, 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  for  I  owe  it  to.  you,  and  not 
to  her,  that  I  am  not  now  on  my  free  passage  to  Norfolk  Island." 

And  the  Lady  Adela  ?  She  is  an  unhappy  woman,  dragging  on  a  dis- 
contented existence  under  her  father's  root,  wishing,  how  vainly,  that  she 
had  not  forfeited  her  married  home.  We  never  know  the  value  of  a 
thing  till  we  have  lost  it.  Strange  to  say,  that  feeling  of  admiration 
and  esteem,  which  others  felt  for  her  >™fkfn»^t  has  now  been  awakened 
in  her  own  breast,  and  she  would  forfeit  half  her  remaining  existence  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  him,  and  atone  for  days  gone  by.  But  she  knows 
that  this  can  never  be,  that  they  shall  not  be  reunited  on  this  side  the 
grave,  that  when  her  husband  threw  her  off,  he  threw  her  off  for  ever. 
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.BY  ALFRED  A.  WATTS. 

To  a  large  mansion  let  who  will  aspire — 
However  great  a  Court  Guide  fame  may  be— 

The  Count  rersigny's  house  I  don't  admire, 
And  Palace  Gardens  have  no  charms  for  me ; 

He  who  wants  twenty  rooms  is  but  a  dunce, 

Seeing  he  can  but4ive  in  one  at  once ! 

Give  me  one  room  that  I  can  call  my  own — 

My  playground,  workshop,  temple,  dreamland,  ail- 
Where  I  can  sit,  and  smile,  or  sign  alone, 
Plan  out  the  future,  or  the  past  recal, 
Or  grasp  the  present,  battling  to  bind 
The  passing  phantom  wisdom  of  the  mind. 

"The  splendid  household  furniture  by  Gillow," 
Cartloaded  in,  en  matte,  "as  per  account," 

Would  fairly  banish  slumber  from  my  pillow, 
Even  though  prepared  to  cash  up  the  amount ; 

Nay,  I'd  not  give,  if  I  could  have  em  gratis9 

A  "thank  you"  for  Pantechnican  Penates. 

The  Lares  of  my  home  should  have  a  worth 
Gold  could  not  buy,  nor  fashion  take  away ; 

Each  household  deity  upon  my  hearth 
Should  "song"  or  " sermon"  yield,  when,  grave  or  gay, 

I  turned  me  round,  in  every  varying  mood, 

To  extract  from  each  its  modicum  of  good* 

Simple  memorials  of  friends  should  weave 

Such  chains  of  Dleasant  memories  around, 
That,  musing  on  them,  I  might  half  believe— 

And  waken  up  to  listen— that  the  sound 
Of  voices  hung  around,  as  though  to  prove 
How  time  ana  space  can  be  o'erleaped  by  love. 

Upon  my  wall  some  silent  friends  I'd  range, 

Of  mind  congenial  though  of  varied  years, 
So  patient,  so  insensible  to  change, 

That  I  might  seek  their  counsel  without  fears — 
Oh !  real  friends ! — that  they  would  ever  make  it 
A  grievance,  if  I  didn't  choose  to  take  it. 

Each  household  object  round  should  represent 
Some  work  performed,  some  bygone  pledge  fulfilled, 

Giving  an  earnest  of  accomplishment 
To  toil  yet  incomplete ;  so  I  might  build 

By  it,  on  past  success,  new  strength  for  trial, 

Aid,  from  my  easy-chair,  learn  self-denial. 

A  Palace  such  a  little  home  would  be, 
More  bright  than  Eastern  dreamer  ever  saw; 

A  little  Paradise;  a  Treasury 
Of  present  wealth  unbounded;  and,  far  more, 

A  School  of  Training  for  that  narrower  home 

To  which— howe'er  we  lodge  now— all  must  come. 
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BY  CUIUS  BEDDING. 

Many  years  have  run  out  their  sands  since  Campbell  undertook  the 
editorship  of  this  magazine — a  novel  task  for  one  whose  habits  led  him 
towards  abstract  things  rather  than  those  of  the  revolving  hour.  Articles 
appeared  in  the  earlier  numbers  which,  though  appropriate  for  such  a 
publication  and  in  every  respect  truthful,  roused  the  poet's  apprehension 
lest  friend  or  foe  might  feel  wounded  and  launch  their  censure  against 
himself  in  return.  He  would,  therefore,  soften  and  explain,  in  place  of 
upholding  disagreeable  truths,  and  sustain  the  charge  of  editorial  care- 
lessness against  himself,  or  say  anything  to  avert  that  which  required 
no  apology.  In  the  second  number  an  article  appeared,  entitled  "  Com- 
plaints in  America  against  the  British  Press,"  written  by  a  gentle- 
man still  alive.  The  American  literati  elevated  their  crests  indignantly 
at  what  they  deemed  a  grave  offence.  Campbell,  in  a  preface  to  the  first 
volume — which  seemed  a  tenter-hook  on  which  to  suspend  his  explana- 
tion, rather  than  a  view  of  his  retrospective  labours,  or  of  his  prospective 
objects — stated  that  he  had  inserted  the  offending  article  "  without 
reflection,  had  observed  its  unfairness,"  and  felt  dissatisfied  at  having  pub- 
lished it,  "even  before  the  remonstrances  from  the  other  side"  of  the 
Atlantic  reached  England.  Thus  the  editorial  and  American  sensitive- 
ness were  balanced  by  the  fear  of  personal  censure,  and  the  recoil 
of  self- wounded  pride.  The  literary  jealousy  on  the  side  of  America 
might  have  ended  in  a  "  battle  of  the  books,"  and  no  more.  There  were 
no  political  differences  between  the  countries  at  that  time.  A  few  high- 
flying journalists  alone — dumpling-headed  people — mistook  a  vitupera- 
tion of  everything  republican  for  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour  of 
despotic  rule,  but  the  echo  of  their  voices  soon  ceased  to  reverberate. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  since  the  time  alluded  to  American  literature 
has  been  fully  avenged.  "  The  Trade,"  par  excellence,  has  published 
some  American  works  of  merit,  and  some  of  no  merit  at  all.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  among  these  republications  the  false  stamp  of  an  English 
nativity — the  copyright  costing  nothing  was  the  temptation — to  the 
injury  of  native  authorship.  The  power  of  selling  off  an  edition  of  any 
moderate  number  is  well  known.  Thus  in  verse  Longfellow  is  dubbed 
the  laureate  to  the  Row,  although  the  butt  of  sack  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. Southey,  if  people  can  see  out  of  the  grave,  must  be  indignant 
at  the  neglect  of  his  hexameters  for  the  less  euphonous  longs  and  shorts  of 
the  Transatlantic  poet,  who  "  pales  the  ineffectual  fires"  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment"  with  a  vengeance. 

The  drama,  before  our  downward  taste  in  that  line,  consigned  Shaks- 
peare  to  the  library-shelf,  and  the  magnificent  temples  erected  for  the 
representation  of  his  works  changed  to  arenas  for  fiddlers  and  masks,  that 
too  has  succumbed,  in  dust  and  ashes,  to  the  conjurers  and  Barnums  of 
Yankee  land.  There,  where  the  truly  British  poet,  whose  works  have 
made  revolutions  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  continental  nations,  was  once 
seen  represented  by  Kemble,  Siddons,  Young,  and  Kean,  to  say  nothing 
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of  their  predecessors  or  contemporaries — there,  in  our  existing  medio- 
crity of  taste,  we  find  showmen  exhibiting  their  tricks,  relieved  by  un- 
wholesome pantomime,  and  masked  balls  with  all  their  immoralities, 
triumphant  in  tendencies  the  reverse  of  those  which  people  of  decent 
character  should  support.  In  these,  too,  America  is  avenged.  The 
amusements  of  New  York,  where  the  population  is  said  to  live  much 
looser  and  faster  than  that  of  Paris,  London,  or  even  Glasgow  itself,  set 
examples  which,  by  their  own  peculiar  graces,  defy  the  elegances  and 
moralities  of  the  old  country.  The  theatres  of  the  old  country  dazzle 
with  the  lustre  of  Transatlantic  glories.  Their  select  visitants — too 
many  not  outrageously  virtuous,  if  mistaken  under  the  mask — amid  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  fighting,  and  their  sequents,  rehearsed  parts  calculated 
to  make  even  a  courtier  blush.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  former  temple 
of  the  British  drama  had  been  kindled  by  the  desecration,  and  perished 
in  the  flame  of  its  indignation — an  indignation  unfelt,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  beyond  its  degraded  arena. 

Thus,  without  a  ground  of  difference  left  under  the  foregoing  heads, 
other  parties  in  America  stir  up  political  questions  in  their  place.  We 
speak  not  of  the  present  moment  alone — we  glance  over  a  series  of  departed 
years.  A  fearful  grievance,  and  threat  of  hostilities  in  consequence,  were 
nurtured  in  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  line.  The  United  States 
were  so  cramped  for  room  in  the  imaginations  of  certain  of  the  good 
citizens,  that  although  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  alone,  if  inhabited  as 
densely  as  England,  would  support  the  whole  of  their  present  population, 
they  seemed  to  think  they  had  not  breathing-room.  They  talked  of 
hostilities  to  settle  the  question,  as  if  England,  in  a  matter  of  moment,  was 
to  be  bullied  into  every  "  notion"  which  the  teeming  brain,  the  covetous 
desires,  and  the  assumed  dignity  of  that  part  of  the  American  people 
which  contrives  to  be  the  loudest  in  complaint,  the  shallowest  in  reason, 
and  the  smallest  among  its  sections,  might  dream  in  waking  visions  of  its 
own  prospective  transcendency.  The  boundary  line  was  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  clamorous  about  it.  Here  grasping 
wishes  for  territory  were  met  by  England  in  a  spirit  which  did  her 
honour.  Since  that  time  we  have  suspended  our  port  regulations  in  the 
American  behalf,  we  have  thrown  open  the  trade  of  Canada,  and  in 
our  contest  with  Russia  waived  points  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search, 
because  those  points  carried  out  might  occasion  disputes,  avoided  by 
a  concession,  the  reverse  of  which  was  not  required  by  any  apprehension 
of  such  a  necessity  as  existed  when  we  were  involved  in  hostilities  with 
nations  possessed  of  a  greater  maritime  superiority  than  the  northern 
Caar.  All  this  was  of  no  moment ;  a  fresh  subject  of  difference  must 
be  raked  up.  The  chance  of  some  sort  of  gain  must  be  speculated  upon, 
and  the  conceit  of  party  be  gorged.  One  cause  of  complaint  removed, 
the  search  for  another  seemed  as  natural  a  course  as  the  sun's  diurnal 
motion.  But  we  must  discriminate  with  more  nicety,  lest  we  be  charged 
with  including  the  whole  of  the  American  people  in  the  conduct  of  which 
we  speak.  We  believe  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  feel  no  jealousy  towards  England,  and  we  are  certain  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  jealousy  nor  hostile  feeling  towards  America.  A  mutual 
rivalry  in  trade,  from  which  both  countries  profit,  enormous  mercantile 
transactions,  advantageous  not  only  to  both  nations,  but  to  the  general 
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civilisation  of  the  world,  are  confessed,  and  may  fee  confessed  without 
shame,  by  both  nations.  But  differences  between  nations  are  not  always 
tibe  mult  of  reason,  nor  even  of  the  popular  will ;  they  are  fully  as  often 
the  fruit  of  the  selfishness  of  officials,  and  the  secret  strings  which  move 
official  puppets. 

We  do  not  pass  over  unobserved  those  casual  sentences  of  the  American 

Es  which  seem  to  sKp  out  through  "  cracks  and  zigzags  of  the 
Ln  Those  who  have  a  little  of  the  "  penetrating  power"  of  observa- 
tion may  this  way  easily  perceive  catch  the  hue  of  the  unrevealed  feel- 
ing indulged  in  influential  quarters,  sincere  or  assumed,  as  the  wind 
happens  to  blow.  When  the  war  commenced  with  Russia,  from  more 
than  one  quarter  the  sympathy  of  America,  however  untrue  in  reality 
with  the  people  at  large,  was  continually  rung  in  otir  ears.  The 
American  republic  became  a  sympathiser  with  Russian  despotism  in  an 
outrage  upon  the  rights  of  nations.  It  was  a  singular  announcement  to 
the  world  that  a  republic,  founded  by  Washington  and  the  friends  of 
freedom,  should,  on  a  question  of  the  grossest  aggression  where  no  pro* 
vocation  was  given,  uphold  one  of  those  outrages  of  despotic  guilt  of 
which  we  now  rarely  read  but  in  history.  Who  will  justify  the  solitary 
burglar,  dagger  in  hand,  that  outrages  the  peaceful  dwelling  and  its  un- 
offending inmates  in  search  of  plunder  ?  Is  the  act  of  the  imperial  felon 
sanctified  by  the  extension  of  the  crime  to  cities  in  place  of  houses,  or  by 
ten  thousand  murders  in  place  of  one,  by  incendiarism  as  well  as  plunder, 
hy  the  substitution  of  a  "  sovereign  will n  in  place  of  that  of  the  famish* 
inff"  burglar  ?  Yet  did  certain  parties  in  America  exhibit  openly  their 
adherence  to  the  Czar  in  the  contest,  as  if  they  would  do  it,  we  should 
hope,  rather  out  of  spleen  towards  England  than  out  of  regard  for  the 
aggressor  and  his  crimes — at  least  such  shall  be  our  charitable  construc- 
tion on  a  point  fatal  to  the  character  and  professions  of  freemen,  or  those 
who  claim  to  be  freemen,  if  otherwise. 

Just  at  the  time  England  was  thus  involved  with  Russia,  and  no 
one  could  say  how  the  contest  might  terminate — when  England's  hands 
were  full — just  then  seemed  an  excellent  opportunity  for  certain  Americans, 
seme  members  of  the  Congress,  to  bluster  with  considerable  latitude,  as 
if  an  opportunity  of  doing  England  a  mischief  had  arrived.  The  elegances 
of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  in  Congress  assembled  have 
been  sufficiently  described  fn  their  own  publications.  Their  manners 
belong  to  themselves ;  we  do  not  impeach  their  superiority  in  good  taste 
only  so  far  as  that  we  shall  not  imitate  them.  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
make  Chesterfield  their  model  in  amenity  and  in  the  graces,  it  is  an  affair 
of  their  own,  to  be  set  down,  perhaps,  to  a  natural  superiority  in  good 
taste.  No  one  will  dispute  about  an  American's  acuteness.  His  state- 
ments in  caucus,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  may  often  be  taken  for  some- 
tiling  like  a  bravado,  designed  for  effect,  as  the  conjurer  is  magniloquent 
when  he  bares  his  wrists  for  a  startling  deception.  We  must  not,  there 
love,  take  to  the  letter  all  we  read  of  the  sallies  of  every  American  in  or 
out  of  Congress.  Fashions  vary.  While  British  senators  neither  abuse 
America  nor  her  people,  neither  virtually  cry  out,  "  Let  us  make  our 
demand  or  draw  the  sword  while  the  republic  is  engaged  in  a  contest 
elsewhere— now  is  the  time," — it  may  still  be  deemed  good  manners  te  say 
the  like  at  Washington,  just  as  it  is  to  make  their  Speaker  invisible  with 
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tobacco-smoke,  and  treat  his  calls  to  order  with  no  more  respect  than  if 
he  were  their  footman. 

England  is  now  called  to  account  by  America  for  the  non-fulfilment 
of  a  treaty  which  contains  no  stipulation  upon  the  objectionable  point.  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  before,  when  a  nation  cedes  anything,  of  what- 
ever nature,  under  a  treaty,  where  such  cession  is  only  a  secondary 
matter,  that  what  constitutes  the  cession  or  thing  ceded  is  expressed  dis- 
tinctly. If  not  so  expressed,  a  cession  cannot  have  any  existence,  without 
a  palpable  blunder.  Yet  here  England  is  required,  in  consequence  of 
giving  her  assent  to  guarantee  in  union  with  the  United  States  the  neu- 
trality of  a  certain  portion  of  territory,  to  yield  up  another  portion  of 
which  she  had  acquired  the  protectorship  during  the  last  century.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  were  hopes  indulged,  by  carrying  this  point,  to  obtain 
an  advantage  towards  a  favourite  idea  of  the  Americans — the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  Europeans  from  the  American  continent.  This  was,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  true  American  "  notion."  By  the  same  rule,  if  France  were  to 
make  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the  United  States,  the  rest  of  Europe 
ought  to  declare  that  it  would  not  permit  the  United  States  to  occupy 
the  island.  What  right  would  the  rest  of  Europe  have  to  interfere  in 
such  a  treaty  ?  Peter,  miscalled  the  Great,  of  Russia  had  an  idea  of  a 
universal  annexetion  to  the  Russian  Empire — a  parallel  for  this  American 
"  notion."  He  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors,  by  any  means  and 
at  any  expense  of  honour  or  hazard  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Czars. 
It  is  this  principle  which  England  and  France  are  now  contending 
against,  as  contrary  not  only  to  the  independence  and  welfare  of  nations, 
but  of  humanity  itself.  This  is  something  similar  to  that  rule  of  right 
to  which  America  pretends.  She  has  "  notions"  of  dominion  from  the  pole 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  keeps  the  object  continually  in  her  eyes.  From  her 
ports  have  proceeded  bands  of  lawless  men — pirates — who  have  entered 
the  territories  of  unoffending  neighbours  with  fire  and  sword.  Expedi- 
tions have  sailed  from  American  ports  against  the  territories  of  friendly 
powers,  well  accoutred  for  their  object,  whose  arms  of  offence,  recruits, 
and  vessels,  must  have  all  passed  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
authorities.  If  not  so,  what  are  customs  officers  about,  who  have  basilisk 
eyes  upon  all  who  visit  the  States  or  sail  from  them,  not  natives  ?  The' 
treaty  about  Central  America  must  now  be  cancelled,  although  the  object 
it  had  in  view  was  one  of  value  to  every  nation,  because  America  does 
not  see  fit  to  think  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  territory  or  territorial 
protection  is  to  be  given  up  without  specification.  Just  before  the  sur- 
render of  Sebastopol,  a  new  grievance  was  proclaimed  on  the  part  of 
America.  This  was  no  less  than  the  heinous  offence  of  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  States  by  endeavouring  to  raise  men  for  the  British  service 
within  their  boundaries.  This  was  considered  injurious  to  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  States,  which  had  always  shown  itself  delicate  to  the  fineness 
of  a  gossamer's  thread  towards  its  neighbours  in  such  matters.  Cuba, 
Texas,  Mexico  for  examples.  Denunciations  of  the  conduct  of  England 
were  heard  from  across  the  Atlantic.  The  siege  gave  promise  of  a  con- 
tinuance indefinitely  prolonged.  The  American  Diabolus  repubjiae, 
otherwise  the  attorney -general,  who  seemed  to  have  usurped  the  office  of 
the  president  and  government  all  of  a  sudden,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
England  with  the  judicial  dignity  of  a  second  Midas.     War  was  pro- 
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nounced  to  be  inevitable,  in  order  to  make  a  sensation,  the  Tea  son  fo 
making  which  was  well  understood  by  party-men  in  the  States,  though 
not  well  understood  here.  It  was  thought  we  should  be  much  embarrassed 
by  the  Russian  war,  as  already  stated ;  something  might  therefore  be 
wrung  from  us,  under  the  circumstances,  that  would  profit  America. 
Negotiations  commenced.  The  return  mails  from  America,  after  this 
placable  intelligence  was  carried  there,  it  was  justly  observed,  might  tend 
to  "  cushion  "  the  denunciations  of  England  by  the  mighty  Attorney- 
General  Cushing ;  and  since  then  a  change  has  come  over  the  dream,  or 
rather  over  the  scheme ;  it  is  now  the  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  that  is  the  grievance. 

We  so  far  speak  of  America  from  inferences  derived  from  the  journals 
of  the  country  continually  arriving  in  England ;  but  to  these  we  are  able 
to  add  the  essence  of  verbal  statements  of  several  estimable  American 
citizens  with  whom  we  have  conversed  recently,  and  who,  while  loving 
their  country,  are  not  blind  to  the  real  state  of  things  there,  which  they 
still  hope  will  ultimately  be  surmounted,  though  not  without  severe  trials 
for  its  right-minded  citizens.  They  fear,  too,  it  will  not  be  without 
bloodshed,  as  applied  to  the  south  and  west.  The  want  of  power  in  the 
executive  to  overrule  the  mob  in  these  states,  which  continually  set  the 
laws  at  defiance,  and  the  still  greater  lack  of  power  in  the  general 
government,  arising  from  the  presumption  that  each  state,  diverse  in 
sentiment,  interest,  and  legislation,  as  it  may  be  from  its  neighbour,  and 
too  powerful  for  the  head  of  all  to  coerce  into  duty,  are  evils  which  are 
every  day  growing  more  apparent  The  interest  of  the  general  exe- 
cutive is  to  flatter  and  yield  compliance  in  quarters  where  the  policy  of 
an  opposite  course  would  exhibit  the  most  refractory  spirit,  and  ruin  the 
prospects  of  ambitious  placemen.  Hence  jealousies  and  heart-burnings. 
Even  the  enormous  Irish  emigration,  including  a  sprinkling  of  Germans, 
by  some  slip  in  the  laws,  with  the  old  features  of  Irish  discontent  at 
home,  contriving  to  obtain  the  power  of  voting  soon  after  their  arrival, 
are  courted  by  official  persons.  This  has  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
native  Americans,  and  given  origin  to  the  "  Know-nothings,"  or  native- 
born  American  class.  Thus  faction  is  ever  at  work :  first,  in  relation 
to  influence  in  the  Congress;  and  secondly,  in  connexion  with  lesser 
matters  belonging  to  each  separate  state  within  itself,  while  in  the 
States  themselves  dissonances  continually  prevail.  The  laws  cannot  be 
executed,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  mob,  which  forestals  the  judge 
and  jury  at  will ;  and,  after  its  own  prejudiced  and  passionate  trial  of  the 
victim  of  their  lawlessness,  executes  him  upon  the  next  tree,  or  burns  him 
in  a  slow  fire.  There  is  no  power  extant  to  punish  such  acts.  The 
sending  in  a  body  of  troops  by  the  head  of  the  government  to  sustain 
the  majesty  of  justice,  would  be  called  unconstitutional — the  command 
would  not  be  obeyed.  Men  are  murdered  with  impunity  in  the  western 
states,  the  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  peace,  joining  in  the 
outrage,  and  the  head  of  the  government  declaring  that  redress  cannot 
be  given,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  the  demand.  At  this  moment, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  states  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  actually 
armed,  and  stand  face  to  nice  in  deadly,  relentless  opposition.  The 
government  is  paralysed  in  such  cases.  The  other  states  look  on,  as  if 
it  was  no  business  of  theirs  that  slave-owners  and  abolitionists  shootil 
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come  to  blows.  Civil  war,  a  foreigner  would  imagine,  is  deemed  to  be 
no  evil  there.  "  Should  such  a  war  break  out,  where  is  it  to  end?  or 
how  is  it  to  be  quelled  ?"  thoughtful  Americans  very  naturally  inquire. 

This  particular  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  new  states,  in  the  right  given  to  them  to  decide 
within  themselves  whether  they  shall  be  slave  or  free  states,  in  the  face  of 
the  pre-existing  principle.  This  conoession  was  a  sop  to  Cerberus— a  sop  to 
the  southern  slave-holders  in  exchange  for  their  support,  while  it  filled 
the  sturdy  abolitionists  of  the  north  with  indignation.  "  If  this  is  the 
case,"  observed  the  northern  men,  "  we  are  wealthy ;  we  are  leagued 
in  a  righteous  cause ;  it  shall  never  be  said  we  did  not  do  all  we  could  to 

Cvent  the  contemplated  extension  of  this  plague-spot  on  our  country. 
;  us  go  and  occupy  the  lands  in  the  new  states,  and  outdo  in  numbers 
and  property  those  who  seek  to  spread  the  evil  further.  We  admit  that 
it  is  a  difficult  question  to  grapple  with  in  its  previously  visible  scope, 
but  now  its  unforeseen- extension  is  rendered  legal,  we  must,  indeed, 
bestir  ourselves  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  its  limits.  It  was  bad 
enough  before,  when  limited  to  the  old  states."  The  sturdy  northerns 
travelled  south.  They  began  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  sat  down  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  property.  The  slave-holders,  penetrating  the  in- 
tention of  their  opponents,  repeated  the  example.  Each  party  now 
frowned  defiance  on  the  other.  Both  were. armed,  and  a  conflict  was  ex* 
pected  to  take  place  a  very  little  time  since.  We  heard  of  no  troops 
marched  by  the  general  government  to  the  scene  of  action  to  repress 
such  violences.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  the  laws  find  their 
efforts  neutralised  by  the  weight  of  the  physical  opposition  in  their  front, 
or  restrained  by  the  fear  of  injuring  their  own  political  interests.  In 
England,  if  districts  were  to  arm  and  stand  front  to  front,  threatening 
hostilities,  the  government  would  disarm  both,  and  punish  the  ringleaders. 
In  America,  the  ruling  powers  would  be  set  at  defiance  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  interfere — in  fact,  they  dare  not.  They  would  display,  if  they 
did,  their  own  weakness,  in  a  mode  by  no  means  desirable ;  therefore,  at 
with  Dogberry,  if  the  refractory  will  not  obey  when  they  hear  the  word 
"  stand,"  why,  the  mischief  must  go  on,  let  them  alone.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a  powerful  empire  parcelled  out  into  states,  each  of  which 
makes  its  own  laws ;  with  an  executive  oyer  all  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  or  punisb.  Thus  mere  provinces  within  their  own  limits  act 
as  they  please,  continually  increasing  lawlessness  with  every  accession  of 
territory.  It  is  true,  as  regards  two  or  three  of  the  eastern  states,  the  case 
may  be  somewhat  different.  It  is  upon  these  alone  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  order  rely.  These  have  been  long  settled,  and  obedience  to  die  laws 
has  been  a  legacy  bequeathed  them  from  the  first  colonists,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  proclamation  of  independence.  We  do  not  hear  in  these 
states  of  the  doings  which  take  place  in  the  states  of  a  later  origin, 
peopled  from  all  lands,  and  destitute  of  the  morals  of  any.  New  Eng- 
land has  been  renowned  for  its  obedience  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
popular  will,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  seaports  on  the  Atlantic 
show  that  the  more  reflecting  inhabitants  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
law  and  order.  When  the  mob  of  New  York  attacked  the  theatre  some 
time  ago,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  the  spectators  withinside,  the 
armed  citizens  promptly  assembled  and  vindicated  the  law  by  firing  on 
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and  killing  some  of  the  rioters.  But  the  virtue  of  preserving  the  [ 
peace  from  being  violated  by  lawless  men  is  not  to  be  thus  vindicated 
in  the  south  and  weft ;  and  ai  to  individuals  obtaining  redress  for  in* 
juries,  if  the  question  be  one  that  party  spirit  is  moved  about,  and  the  law 
courts  decree  justice,  they  cannot  fulfil  their  own  decrees.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  political  power  conferred  upon  individuals  without  a  status,  who 
have  no  domicile,  no  recognition,  no  qualification  but  age,  no  social  bond, 
to-day  in  the  east,  to-morrow  in  the  west,  characterless,  and  free  of  moral 
restraint. 

But  some  of  the  foregoing  points  concern  only  the  Americans  them* 
selves.  Time  and  intestine  troubles  accompany  the  early  history  of  the 
most  powerful  empires.  The  existence  of  a  nation  in  its  youth,  maturity, 
and  age,  is  but  die  counterpart  of  that  of  the  individual.  As  far  as  it 
concerns  the  nation  itself  internally,  the  policy,  good  or  ill,  with  which 
its  affairs  are  conducted  is  its  own  business,  unless  it  leads  to  acts  which 
affect  the  rights  of  those  beyond  its  territorial  limits.  It  is  here  that  the 
United  States  are  censurable.  We  have  mentioned  the  attack  upon  Cuba 
in  a  period  of  peace  and  amity  with  Spain.  The  slave  system  existing 
in  the  island  was  a  tempting  oait  for  the  southerns,  for  no  one  accuses 
the  northern  states  of  winking  at  that  outrage.  The  American  execu- 
tive stated  its  ignorance  of  the  preparation  of  such  an  expedition.  No 
doubt  we  are  bound  to  believe  its  averments ;  but  then  of  what  value 
was  its  vigilance  ?  How  weak  must  that  arm  have  been  which  could  not 
seise  a  nest  of  pirates  fitting  out  in  its  own  ports !  It  is  probable  that 
the  southern  slave-holders,  state  officials  included,  who  regarded  Cuba  as 
sensually  as  a  London  alderman  a  fine  haunch  of  venison,  concealed  the 
fact  of  tiie  expedition  during  its  formation  from  the  heads  of  the  general 
government,  until,  as  they  desired  should  be  the  case,  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  its  piratical  proceedings.  It  is  beyond  credibility  that  the  officers 
of  the  customs  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  knew 
nothing  of  the  fitting  out  of  vessels,  and  embarking  arms,  stores,  and 
men  for  that  nefarious  exploit.  Cuba,  a  slave  island,  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  the*  Americans,  in  consonance  with  the  avowed  determination 
to  exclude  all  Europeans  from  the  American  continent,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  colonised  by  the  English  and  French  would  be  the 
next  objects.  The  bone,  it  is  true,  would  be  hard  to  pick,  now  we  have 
emancipated  our  slaves.  They  would  not  be  willing  to  subject  their 
backs  again  to  the  lash,  and  welcome  the  American  slave-holder.  We 
have  black  regiments  in  our  service  in  the  West  Indies,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  olimate,  would  net  be  our  least  valuable  assistance  against 
dragging  back  to  slavery  their  emancipated  fellow-countrymen ;  such  is 
the  advantage  of  acting  rightly.  We  wonder  America  does  not  herself 
prospectively  dread  the  danger  of  a  servile  war.  We  must  do  the  slave- 
holders of  America  the  justice  of  not  crediting  that  they  generally  treat 
their  slaves  with  cruelty.  The  blacks  increase  in  numbers  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
reverse  was  the  case  in  our  colonies,  owing  to  the  treatment  they  under- 
went with  the  lash.  But  this  increase  is  no  justification  of  the  slave 
system,  or  the  atrocity  of  tearing  children  from  their  parents,  and 
husbands  from  their  wives,  and  selling  them  like  cattle  in  the  market* 
The  s**f  syetem  of  Russia  only  permits  the  sale  of  the  serf  and  his  family 
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with  the  estate  to  which  he  is  attached.  He  dwells  on  the  spot  where* 
he  was  born  with  all  his  relatives,  and  there  he  closes  his  eyes,  unless; 
when  drawn  for  a  soldier.  This  is  freedom  itself  compared  to  the 
American  system. 

The  language  of  the  advocates  of  slavery  in  the  south  has  been  of  the 
most  inflammatory  kind.  The  abolitionists  have  been  called  "  The  Black 
Republican  Army"  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  debt  repudiating  state 
of  Mississippi  it  has  been  openly  declared,  and  deliberately  too,  that  the 
state  "held  the  Union  secondary  to  the  rights  and  principles  it  was 
designed  to  perpetuate,  and  that  violations  of  her  rights  might  occur 
which  would  amount  to  intolerable  oppression,  and  justify  a  resort  to 
measures  of  resistance."  These  "  rights"  were  declared  to  be  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  states,  or  the  trade  in  slaves  between  them. 
Subjecting  Columbia  district  to  any  measure  derogatory  to  the  rights  or 
honour  of  slave-holding  states.  Refusing  to  admit  any  new  state  into  the 
Union,  on  the  ground  of  tolerating  slavery  internally.  Passing  any  law 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  territory,  or  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  From  this  and  similar  threats  unpunished,  what  can  President  and 
Congress  do  but  let  the  contumacious  alone,  and  keep  up  a  little 
litigious  skirmishing  with  foreign  countries  about  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity of  the  American  sovereignty  abroad,  if  those  at  home  refuse  to 
honour  it  ? 

So  sensitive  are  certain  parties  about  the  affront  inflicted  upon  the 
"  sovereignty"  of  the  United  States — that  sovereignty,  the  real  value 
of  which  at  home  we  have  pretty  clearly  shown  by  an  appeal  to  facts — 
that  by  late  arrivals  from  thence  the  whole  grievance  has  merged  into 
the  weighty  charge  of  England  having  interfered  with  this  unenviable 
sovereignty ;  in  other  words,  slighted  it.  We  recognised  in  the  Americans, 
and  do  still,  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  that  has  ever 
existed ;  most  likely  the  germs  of  more  than  one,  for  in  the  former  case 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  may  divide,  and  each  become  rival  to  the  other,  thus 
inflicting  from  a  more  than  common  animosity  the  most  dreadful  calami- 
ties upon  all.  In  England  we  have  little  idea  of  the  hatred  to  which 
personal  differences  give  rise  in  America.  .  In  the  western  states  more 
particularly,  you  may  enter  their  dwellings,  and  if  you  are  a  stranger,  be 
received  with  genuine  hospitality.  "Come,  stranger,  where  are  you 
travelling  ?  Come  in,  here  is  plenty  of  deer  and  whisky.  Come  and 
partake ;  we  can  give  you  a  bed.  Stay  over  to-morrow,  you  shall  have 
some  famous  hunting."  In  short,  the  stranger  or  the  friend  is  heartily 
welcomed.  By  the  friend,  we  mean  one  who  is  known  to  be  of  the  same 
political  or  party  clanship.  Equally  as  bitter  is  the  western  man  in  his 
natred.     It  is  intense,  unrelenting,  deadly. 

We  have  had  many  interesting  conversations  on  this  subject  with  well- 
educated  American  gentlemen  who  have  seen  much  of  ufe,  and  con- 
versed without  prejudice.  The  travelled  American  out  of  his  own 
country,  accustomed  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New,  is  generally  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  companion,  full  of  information,  and  ready  to  impart  it 
Such  individuals  have  very  faithfully  described  the  anomalous  state  of 
things  in  relation  to  some  of  the  states,  and  have  candidly  admitted  that 
the  want  of  power  in  the  executive!  and  a  means  of  enforcing  it,  were 
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too.  much  lost  sight  of  at  the  revolution — in  fact,  admitting  that  serious 
dissonances  may  arise  of  great  moment  to  the  republic  at  large  from  this 


We  might  say  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject  beyond  the  bounds 
which  the  present  pages  will  admit,  and  therefore  must  return  to  the 
points  with  which  we  set  out.  We  have  said  England  is  not  at  all 
jealous  of  the  United  States,  that  she  feels  how  advantageous  to  each 
nation  is  a  mutual  good  understanding,  that  she  has  yielded  upon  almost 
every  demand  in  the  full  sense  of  this  truth.  English  senators  have 
never  clamoured  for  war  with  America,  as  some  of  the  senators  of  America 
have  done  with  England,  within  the  senate-house  walls,  upon  silly  differ- 
ences. England  is  not  wont  to  bully  and  bluster ;  she  is  rather  accus- 
tomed to  act  when  she  has  reason  for  action,  not  to  wage  a  war  of  words, 
which,  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  all  governments,  violate  decent  man- 
ners, and  menace  without  utility.  National  differences  involve  no  light 
responsibilities,  and  they  wbo  are  inclined  to  provoke  them  wantonly, 
until  they  kindle  into  actual  hostilities,  are  not  alone  enemies  of  their 
own  nation,  but  of  the  common  cause  of  all  mankind—- or  in  other  words, 
of  the  universal  humanity. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  dignity  which  England  has  maintained  - 
all  through  the  recent  differences  she  has  had  with  the  American  republic. 
Her  representatives  in  parliament  have  never  in  their  speeches  displayed 
any  of  that  litigious  feeling  which  shows  the  animus  of  the  speaker  to  be 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  his  knowledge  of  good  manners  and  of  what 
is  due  to  his  own  senatorial  character.  If  the  English  government  were 
ever  really '  angry,  it  has  had  the  merit  at  least  of  being  cool  and  decent 
in  its  anger.  America  has  never  been  vituperated  here ;  here,  as  we 
believe  and  repeat  is  the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  ill-feeling  regnant  towards  them — our  interests  are  too-' 
mutual.  The  attempts  of  official  persons  in  the  States  to  haggle  for 
some  little  advantage  in  behalf  of  the  wildest  and  most  arbitrary  ideas  as* 
respects  other  nations,  and  the  wearying  correspondence  they  involve, 
generally  based  on  some  object  of  individual  profit,  have  been  met  by 
our  government  with  admirable  patience.  No  one  understands  better 
than  Lord  Palmerston,  or  bears  more  patiently,  the  mode  of  action  in 
such  cases,  from  long  experience  in  diplomatic  dealing.  Let  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  States  but  dream  of  a  little  gain  in  popularity  among 
discontented  parties,  by  carrying  out  an  extravagance,  and  on  waking 
from  their  slumbers  they  will  endeavour  to  turn  their  wild  visions  to- 
account,  regardless  of  right  or  wrong,  and  without  respect  to  extrinsic 
feelings  and  interests,  as  sacred  to  others  as  they  believe  their  own  to  be 
to  themselves.  In  such  cases,  they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  others  are 
able  to  see  through  their  objects.  In  the  latest  difference — namely,  that 
of  the  alleged  English  solicitation  of  American  volunteers  to  recruit  her 
army — nothing  of  moment  has  been  proved  against  British  officials.  Since 
the  news  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia,  and  the  chance  of  peace,  the 
high-flown  language  of  a  bitter  wrong,  of  war,  and  no  one  knows  what 
besides,  has  changed  to  the  simple  affront  offered  to  a  phantom ;  not  an 
affront  to  a  republic  de  facto,  but  to  the  majesty  of  a  "sovereignty;"  not 
sovereign  at  home,  not  therefore  to  anything  tangible,  but  to  something 
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like  a  rammer  mist,  coloured  by  the  morning  sunshine;  in  fact,  to  i 
thing  "  very  like  a  whale,"  or  a  cloud. 

England  will  continue  to  retain  the  same  attitude  in  regard  to  u 
which  she  holds  at  present.  Lord  Palmenton'a  ministry  has  never  felt 
discomposed  at  the  spirit  of  certain  persons  in  the  United  States,  if  it  has 
had  a  little  trouble  from  them.  In  an  age  or  two  hence,  when  America* 
is  consolidated  in  one  or  into  many  empires,  the  fermentation  now  so  often 
renewed  will  subside,  and  she  will  then  have  attained  a  state  of  maturity, 
which  is  much  better  calculated  to  preserve  her  from  litigious  feelings 
than  when  she  is  young  and  green.  To  take  the  part  of  the  Russians] 
in  the  late  contest  out  of  jealousy  towards  England*  was  the  act  of  a  few, 
who,  adopting  die  despotic  character  of  the  Czar  and  his  will  for  law, 
seemed  to  betray  that  they  played  the  hypocrite  by  living  within  the 
limits  of  a  republic.  It  would  be  wise  to  convince  themselves  of  the  dif- 
ference by  a  residence  fee  a  little  time  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
speaking  freely  there.  A  Scotchman  declared  his  country,  to  which  he 
had  no  idea  of  ever  returning,  was  a  country  of  perfumes  and  flowers; 
one  high  mountain  was  called  Argathalia,  or  the  Mountain  of  Roses, 
being  covered  with  them  in  place  of  grass,  summit  and  all.  "I  saw  only 
crabs  and  sloes,  and  they  would  only  grow  near  the  foot  of  die  moun- 
tains," said  a  more  veracious  countryman*  "Were  yon  ever  at  the 
Mountain  of  Roses  yourself  ?"  u  No,"  replied  the  patriotic  relator  of 
wonders,  "  I  never  was ;  but  I  know  that  what  I  say  is  true  for  ail  thai." 
Just  as  solidly,  truthfully,  and  logically  the  Transatlantic  republican, 
argued  when  he  supported  Russian  despotism  against  British  freedom. 
He  may  be  excused,  however,  when  he  has  a  few  discontented  Irish  voters 
to  conciliate,  since  the  highest  gratification  of  the  Emeralder  in  America 
— the  key  to  his  heart — is,  we  are  assured,  the  abuse  of  die  country  from 
which  he  is  a  renegade.  Here  is  another  reason  for  excusing  a  little  of 
the  language  of  those  who  "  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  their  country/'  eon* 
sidering  it  is  spoken  under  the  heaviest  solicitation  of  their  own  interests. 

None  can  regret  this  obliquity  in  any  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren 
more  than  we  do;  the  consolation  is,  that  it  is  confined  to  no  considerable 
number,  if  it  be  to  those  who  desire  to  cozen  political  influence.  We  for- 
give them,  because  it  is  pretty  clear  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
are  about,  losing  sight  of  the  mischief  they  do  in  their  regard  to  self* 
interest  We  trust  we  shall  never  see  unnatural  hostilities  between  the 
parent  and  child  again.  If  we  do,  we  have  no  idea  that  the  provocation 
will  ever  come  from  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  where  temper  and  fbrbearv 
anee  have  been  so  signally  displayed  in  every  dispute  between  nations 
that,  agreeing  so  much  in  their  laws  and  institutions,  in  habits,  feelings, 
and  a  common  language,  ought  to  see  in  them  a  bond  almost  as  strong 
aa  one  of  fellow-eituenshin* 
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▲  HISTORY. 

XXIII. 
JULIA  ST.  CLASLEm 

Amongst  the  moralities  racoleated  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  there 
was  one  embodied  in  a  nursery  rhyme,  that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect, 
ran  as  follows : 

God  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay ; 
God  leaves  the  had,  too  bad  to  take  away. 

Some  diligent  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  could  probably  in- 
form us  by  whom  these  lines  were  written.  The  Quarterly  Review  has 
quoted  something  like  the  first  in  a  well-known  fragment  of  Menander. 
They  do  not  seem  particularly  well  suited  for  infant  teaching;  their 
application  is  not  strikingly  obvious ;  and,  when  comprehended,  it  merely 
gives  us  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  dying  early  or  remaining  in  very 
disreputable  company. 

Whenever  we  may  lose  the  good,  we  think  them  lost  too  soon ;  and 
this  was  our  feeling  when  she  whom  we  first  knew  as  MarylRedpyne  was 
taken  from  us*  Though  she  never  complained,  her  marriage  had  not 
been  a  happy  one;  and  many  an  hour  of  painful  feeling  had  had  its  effect 
upon  her  health ;  but  her  death  was  traceable  to  other  causes.  She  left 
two  children :  Henry,  whom  we  already  know,  and  Alexander  M'Nesa> 
scarcely  two  years  younger,  who  had  been  named  after  Mr.  Redpyne's 
executor. 

It  is  unwise  to  place  these  lifelong  marks  upon  one's  offspring.  We 
recollect  two  families— and  they  have  now  both  risen  to  distinction— 
who  gave  each  other's  names  to  their  children.  Times  and  opinion* 
changed.  Even  the  presents  that  had  passed  between  them,  at  an  earner 
period,  were  returned ;  but  the  names  could  not  be  obliterated  :  royalty 
itself  cannot  alter  baptismal  appellations :  and,  in  the  instance  we  have 
cited,  they  served  to  give  daily  freshness  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  which 
had  supervened. 

Mr.  M'Ness  had  gone  wrong.  His  mercantile  affairs  were  in  a  state 
of  embarrassment ;  and,  owing  to  some  looseness  in  his  instructions  at 
the  time  of  changing  a  considerable  investment,  the  trust-money  was  im- 
pounded by  his  bankers  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  own  overdrawn 
account  It  was  said  that  they  knew  well  enough  it  was  trust-money; 
but  they  kept  it  notwithstanding.  Bankers  sometimes  do  such  things, 
though  happily  very  seldom.  The  courts  were  appealed  to;  the  points 
of  justice  were  in  one  scale,  the  points  of  law  in  the  other ;  and  the  balance 
inclined  as  it  inclines  too  often.  Henry  Pigott  wished  to  have  recovered 
the  amount  from  Mr.  Keely,  who,  though  not  an  executor,  had  been 
joined  in  the  trust ;  but  thai  excellent  man  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the 
transaction,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed,  was  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility.   And  thus  passed  away  from  his  family  a  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  the  wealth  which  had  been  realised  by  the  deceased  Thomas 
Redpyne. 

The  loss  fell  heavily  upon  young  Alexander,  as  the  Foster  property 
was  entailed  upon  his  elder  brother. 

As  a  widower,  Mr.  Pigott  was  regarded  with  great  consideration. 
Even  his  life  interest  in  Knight's  Carey  and  Green  Norton  would  place- 
his  wife  in  a  position  to  be  coveted ;  but  he  had  hitherto  shown  no  incli- 
nation again  to  try  a  state,  to  the  happiness  of  which  his  qualities,  moral 
and  intellectual,  were  not  calculated  very  largely  to  contribute. 

The  bench  and  his  library  were  his  chief  resources  for  amusement  and 
occupation ;  and  he  had  been  employed  in  rearranging  his  books,  and. 
(with  an  occasional  look  of  approval  at  the  result  of  his  labours)  was  seated. 
at  his  writing-table,  when  a  footman  entered  to  say  that  a  person  wanted 
to  speak  to  him. 

Now  this  is  a  very  ambiguous  phrase.  When  the  door  is  thrown  open* 
And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,  B.,  or  C.  are  announced,  or  when  it  is  said  that 
a  gentleman,  or  a  man,  or  even  a  woman,  wants  to  speak  with  us,  we 
know  what  it  means ;  but  a  person  is  of  doubtfid  signi6cation — he  is 
somebody  that  a  servant  does  not  know  how  to  class — and  to  Henry 
Pigott  such  an  announcement  brought  some  unpleasant  reminiscences. 

He  was  admitted,  however ;  and  a  small,  thin  man,  neatly  but  poorly 
dressed,  was  received  with  "  Ah,  Jackxnan  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Wel- 
come to  Elsinore  !    How  fares  the  stage  ?" 

"  Badly,  Mr.  Pigott,  very  badly.  We  have  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  It  was  once  very  different.  I  remember  the  time  when  our 
first  night,  *  By  permission  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Worshipful 
the  Mayor,'  brought  a  house  that  filled  our  treasury  for  a  week.  It  ifr 
not  so  now ;  and  it  grieves  me,  Mr.  Pigott,  when  upon  breaking  up  my 
camp,  to  try  fresh  ground,  I  find  that  my  walking  gentlemen  have  been 
begging  cast-off  boots ;  that  my  first  tragedian  has  been  '  appealing  to- 
generous  natures  for  sympathy  towards  a  man  of  talent  in  severe  and 
unexpected  difficulties ;'  and  that  the  ladies  of  my  company  have  been 
sowing  discord  in  .'respectable  families,  by  mysteriously  soliciting  *  for 
assistance  to  a  female  in  most  painful  circumstances.'  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent, sir,  when  you  played,  as  an  amateur,  at  my  little  theatre  at  St* 
Helen's,  and  recited  so  beautifully  the  address  written  by  Mr.  Logan. 
Fine  poet  Mr.  Logan,  sir." 

"  Not  much  of  that,  Mr.  Jackman.  All  very  well  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment." 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember,  sir,  the  applause  you  brought  down  in 
the  lines  about  '  civilised  existence,'  and  *  crushing  the  tyrant's  power  ?K 
Don't  you  remember  how  the  pit  rose  up  and  cheered  V 

"  I  do,  Jackman  ;  but  still  the  lines  were  very  like 

God  bless  tie  Regent,  and  tie  Luke  of  York? 

"  Ah !  sir,  I  wish  there  was  the  same  feeling  for  the  stage  in  these 
days.* 

"  Do  you  still  act  yourself  ?"  inquired  Henry. 

"  No,  said  the  poor  manager  ;  "  my  figure's  gone,  and  my  face  has 
become  changed  and  minklea—valanced,  as  our  immortal  poet  has  i 
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And  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  parts  which  gave  me  my  celebrity.  Ton 
have  seen  my  Romeo,  Mr.  Pigott  ?  I  could  not  act  Romeo  now.  In- 
deed, I  think  of  resigning  office  even  as  a  manager,  and  of  giving 
iessons  in  elocution — teaching  clergymen  and  members  of  parliament 
how  to  speak." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  do  that,  Jackman.  We  have  too  many 
speakers  already.  If  you  could  invent  a  check-rein  for  would-be  debaters 
you  might  do  the  state  some  service." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  live  ?  It's  poor  work  at  present.  I  have  come  to 
•ask  you,  Mr.  Pigott,  to  patronise  our  first  night." 

"You  had  better  ask  Sir  John  Camp." 

"  I  should  get  little  by  that,  Mr.  Pigott.  He  would  not  have  licensed 
us  if  the  clerk  had  not  told  him  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  refuse. 
JBut  I  think,  sir,  that,  independently  of  doing  me  a  service,  you  would  be 
amused.  We  have  a  first-rate  actress,  Miss  Julia  St.  Clare.  You  re- 
member her  mother,  no  doubt?  Splendid  woman — great  in  heavy 
tragedy.  Her  Margaret  of  Anion  was  superior  to  Mrs.  Siddons's.  Her 
.Emilia  was  something  stupendous ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  she  died 
poor.  Her  daughter's  a  beautiful  girl,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Brilliant  in 
•chambermaids  and  coquettes;  sings  charmingly;  and  dances  the  cachucha 
-between  the  acts  as  irresistibly  as  Lola  Montes.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
her  for  her  mother's  sake." 

"  Well,"  said  Henry,  "  I  mil  come  ;  and  you  may  announce  that  I 
will  come."  And,  ringing  a  bell,  "  Tell  Corke,"  he  continued,  "  to  prepare 
some  refreshment  for  Mr.  Jackman  in  the  breakfast-room.  You  will  find 
a  folio  Shahspeare,  Jackman,  in  the  small  oak  cabinet.  I  shall  be  en- 
gaged for  a  few  minutes  with  some  papers  on  important  county  business. 
When  I  have  finished,  I  will  join  you ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  be 
well  bestowed" 

Two  nights  afterwards  he  repaired  to  the  theatre.  It  gratified  his 
canity  to  see  that  there  was  a  very  full  room ;  and  he  fluttered  the  nerves 
of  a  pretty  young  widow  who  sat  in  the  next  box  by  presenting  her  with 
the  play-bill  printed  on  white  satin,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  as 
patron  of  the  performance. 

"  The  child,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  is  father  of  the  man  ;"  and  Mr. 
Pigott  began  to  feel  a  revival  of  the  dramatic  tastes  of  his  early  youth. 

Though  her  part  had  evidently  been  studied  with  intelligence  and  good 
sense,  he  was  not  much  struck  with  Miss  St.  Clare's  acting  in  the  comedy; 
nor  with  her  mode  of  singing  the  "  Dashing  White  Sergeant ;"  though 
the  house  was  in  raptures  of  applause,  and  as  she  beat  the  little  drum 
suspended  at  her  side,  and  marched  with  petits  pas  across  the  stage,  the 
audience  literally  shouted  their  satisfaction.  But  her  greatest  triumph 
was  still  to  be  achieved.  The  orchestra  played  the  cachucha ;  and  on 
iwunded  Miss  Julia  St.  Clare,  light  as  a  sylph  and  beautiful  as  a  Venus.* 
There  was  a  graceful  seductiveness  in  her  action  which,  as  Mr.  Jackman 
had  said,  was  irresistible.  The  walls  shook  with  a  tumultuous  encore; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  cachucha  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Pigott  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  behind  the  scenes.  The  green- 
-room of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Stoke  was  not  a  very  splendid  one ;  and 
there,  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  her  eyes  closed,  and  panting  in  a  state  of 

*  "A  very  good  ttmky  though  noi  very  new." 
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painful  exhaustion,  lay  the  lovely  Julia*  Her  breathing  was  convulsive, 
flood  she  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  audience  who  bad 
seen  her  winning  smile  as  she  had  made  her  exit,  little  imagined  how  the 
poor  girl  who  had  ministered  to  their  delight  was  now  prostrated  and 
distressed. 

At  the  feet  of  the  softt  stood  Mrs.  Garland,  a  property  woman  (she 
disdained  the  name  of  dresser),  and  by  its  side  a  young  lawyer's  clerk  was 
offering  Miss  St.  Clare  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

On  the  other  side  the  room  was  a  eoant  and  half  a  dosen  brigands, 
who  were  to  appear  in  the  afterpiece.  They  were  finally  arranging  their 
nondescript  costumes,  and  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  effect,  in  the 
only  small  pier-glass  which  the  green-room  afforded,  before  the  ladies  of 
the  piece  came  down  from  their  dressing-rooms. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  bellows  to  mend  on  the  sofa,"  said  the  count, 
sotto  voce. 

"  Poor  thing !"  sighed  a  boyish-looking  youth,  a  truant  from  a  draper's 
counter,  "she  seems  ill.     I  suppose  yon  gentleman's  the  doctor." 

u  She's  in  a  bad  way  then,  with  the  lawyer  on  one  side  and  the 
doctor  on  the  other,"  said  a  brigand. 

"  Very  good  that,  for  you,  Collins,"  interposed  another  of  the  band  ; 
"  but  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  correct  to  ask  her  how  she  is,  while  the 
medicine  man's  about  her." 

"  She'll  soon  be  all  right  again,"  said  a  fat  old  fellow  in  a  slashed 
doublet  and  white-topped  tawny  boots;  "I'm  often  in  the  same  way 
myself  after  the  sword  combat  at  the  end  of  "  The  Smugglers,"  par- 
ticularly when  its  encored." 

u  When  it  if,"  muttered  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Jackman  now  entered,  saying  to  an  attendant,  "  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  Squire  Pigott  was  here  f  Mr.  Pigott,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  in  the  green-room.     This  reminds  me,  sir,  of  old  times." 

" Squire  Pigott!  Oh  the  cockatrice!"  cried  the  count.  " This  is  the 
young  lady  who  never  allows  any  one  to  take  a  liberty !" 

But  the  prompter's  first  bell  was  rung,  and  the  motley  group  betook 
themselves  from  the  green-room  to  the  wings,  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  the  ladies. 

The  St.  Clare  began  to  revive.  Mr.  Pigott  desired  that  some  light 
refreshments  might  be  brought  from  the  adjoining  hotel.  Mr.  Pigott's 
carriage  took  her  home.  Mr.  Pigott  rode  over  to  Stoke,  and  inquired 
from  Mrs.  Pepper,  the  grocer's  wife,  whose  second  floor  she  occupied, 
if  Miss  St.  Clare  was  better.  Mr.  Pigott  joined  her  when  taking  her 
afternoon's  walk  on  the  pier-head.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Jackman 
went  on  with  his  company  to  Ilbury.  Mr.  Pigott  constantly  made  it 
his  morning  ride,  and  was  often  present  at  the  evening  performances. 
He  admitted  to  himself  that  it  was  foolish— a  great  loss  of  time— -but 
it  interested  him.  Mr.  Jackman  made  another  move  to  Swingbourne. 
Mr.  Pigott  followed,  and  established  himself  at  the  Swingbourne  Arms 
Hotel 

He  now  called  upon  Miss  St.  Clare  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  struck 
with  the  taste  and  neatness  with  which  her  humble  sitting-room  was 
arranged.     Mrs.  Garland  was  her  companion. 

During  one  of  these  visits,  as  Mr.  Pigott  was  carelessly  turning  over 
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the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  he  read  aloud  the  words  "  Woman's  Mission." 
Struck  by  the  tone  in  which  they  were  repeated  by  Miss  St.  Clare,  "  Per- 
haps," he  said,  "you  do  not  think  that  woman  has  had  any  important 
mission  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  and  feel  that  she  has  had 
many ;  and  that  they  have  been  nobly  and  earnestly  fulfilled.  But  these 
are  exceptions.  Her  truest  mission  is  to  be  happy  in  a  quiet  home,  and 
to  make  others  happy  around  her." 

"  It  is  strange,  with  such  opinions,"  said  Mr.  Pigott,  "  that  you  should 
have  chosen  your  present  mode  of  life." 

"  I  have  not  chosen  it,"  she  said.  "  Man  does  not  always  choose  his 
own  position,  -and  woman  very  rarely.  Mine  has  been  forced  upon  me. 
My  dear  mother,  who  with  talent  of  no  ordinary  character  could  scarcely 
secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  brought  me  very  early  on  the  stage.  At 
her  death  I  tried  in  vain  to  find  other  employment.  Who  would  employ 
an  actress  ?  She  is  regarded  as  a  degraded  being,  and  yet  her  moral  con- 
duct is  as  jealously  watched  as  though  she  were  considered  on  a  level  with 
the  most  virtuous.  Your  visits  to  me,  Mr.  Pigott,  though  mere  acts  of 
kindness,  are  already  noticed.  For  instance,  that  very  stout  lady,  Mrs. 
Chine  (or,  as  the  wits  of  Swingbourne  call  her,  Mrs  Chin),  the  rich 
butcher's  wife,  who  alone  used  to  make  my  annual  benefit  a  success,  has 
to-day  refused  to  take  a  single  ticket." 

"The  rump-fed  ronion!"  cried  Mr.  Pigott.  "The  mountain  of 
mortality !" 

"Ay,"  said  his  companion;  "but  at  Swingbourne  she  sits  upon 
Olympus." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  Olympus !"  said  Mr.  Pigott. 

"  Still  it  shows  that  the  position  of  an  actress  is  not  to  be  envied." 

"  Are  you  under  any  engagement  to  Jackman  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pigott, 
abruptly. 

"  Yes,9'  answered  Miss  St.  Clare ;  "  there  is  an  agreement  between  us 
for  three  years." 

"  And  with  a  penalty  for  its  non-fulfilment  p" 

u  I  believe  so ;  but  as  I  have  no  intention  of  breaking  it,  and  have 
every  confidence  in  our  excellent  manager,  who  has  been  a  second  parent 
to  me,  I  have  never  given  it  a  thought." 

"  Jackman  is  a  good,  worthy  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pigott ;  "  and  be  assured, 
Miss  St.  Clare,  that  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  friend  than  myself.  At 
present  I  must  say  good-by.  I  see  the  waiter  coming  over  from  the 
hotel.  My  hour  is  almost  come."  And  cordially  shaking  hands  he  de- 
parted. 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  conversation  with  the  manager. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Jackman,  honestly,  and  as  one  whom  I  have  so  long 
known,  is  Miss  St.  Clare  the  correct  and  virtuous  girl  I  suppose  her 
to  be?" 

"  1  believe  her,  sir,  to  be  as  well-principled  and  as  good  as  anv  woman 
living.  I  never  even  heard  a  breath  of  scandal  against  her  till  on  the 
occasion  of  your  visits." 

"  She  has  entered  into  some  agreement  with  you,  has  she  not  P" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Jackman,  "  if  I  might  venture  to  parody  the  words  of  a 
great  poet, 
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Unto  the  footlights  she  is  bound 

For  three  long  years  by  strong  indentures. 

If  I  did  not  take  such  an  obligation  from  her,  I  could  not  ask  it  from 
others ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  from  poor  Julia." 

"  And  what  would  she  forfeit  were  it  broken  ?" 

"  Nominally  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  enforce  a 
fine  against  her  under  any  circumstances.  I  regard  her  as  my  own 
daughter." 

"  You  shall  lose  nothing  by  your  generosity,  Jackman.  Continue  to 
act  as  her  guardian.     You  must  dine  with  me  to-day." 

Mr.  Jackman  bowed. 

When  Mr.  Pigott  reasoned  with  himself  he  could  not  justify  what  he 
was  doing ;  but 

Can  lore  be  controlTd  by  advice  P 
Can  reason  and  passion  agree  ? 

He  no  longer  reasoned ;  he  was  fascinated. 

With  instruments  ready  for  use,  so  numerous  as  were  to  be  found  at 
Stoke,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  scandal  was  idle. 

Miss  Emma  Larkin  wrote  to  Lady  Whitmore  that  "  she  was  sorry  to 
tell  her  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  sadly  changed  for  the  worse  since  his  poor 
wife's  death.  He  had  fallen  into  dissipated  habits ;  had  become  attached 
to  a  vile  girl,  who  went  about  dancing  on  a  platter  at  races  and  fairs ; 
was  now  keeping  her  (Miss  Emma  blushed  to  write  it)  at  Swingbourne ; 
,and  everybody  believed  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,"  In  this  way 
scandal  usually  builds  upon  the  substratum  of  truth. 

It  was  with  very  painful  feelings,  as  may  be  supposed,  that  Lady 
Whitmore  received  this  letter. 

"  Do,  dear  Blake,"  she  said,  "  run  down  at  once  to  Knight's  Carey, 
and  remonstrate  with  Henry  upon  the  worse- than-folly  which  he  thinks 
of  committing." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Helen,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  know  so  little  of  your 
brother's  disposition  ?  He  is  the  last  man  to  bear  such  interference.  He 
would  consider  that  I  was  assuming  an  authority;  and  would  be  the  more 
obstinately  determined  to  follow  his  own  wishes.  It  will  be  better  to 
wait  till  he  comes  to  town.  He  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  about  the 
residue  of  that  unfortunate  trust-money.  I  can  then  bring  the  matter 
easily  and  naturally  before  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  danger  can- 
not be  much  greater  than  at  present" 

"You  are  always  right,  Blake,"  said  his  admiring  wife.  "Besides, 
Emma  Larkin  may  exaggerate." 

«  I  think  that  very  likely,"  added  Sir  Blake. 

In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Pigott  arrived ;  and  one  evening,  when  they  were 
alone,  the  .subject  of  Miss  St.. Clare  was  introduced.  .  He  admitted  the 
acquaintance,  and  dwelt  upon  her  virtues  and  accomplishments. 

Sir  Blake  brought  before  him,  very  powerfully  and  kindly,  the  pro* 
bable.  results  of  forming  such  a  connexion. 

After  listening  to  him  impatiently  for  some  time :  "  It  is  no  use,"  said 
Mr.  Pigott,  "  to  say  anything  more  against  Miss  St.  Clare,  for  I  am 
determined  to  marry  her." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  his  host,  "  we  had  better  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 
room." 
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XXIV. 

CLOSING  WITH  DEB  FREISCHUTZ. 

The  marriage  which  would  naturally  follow  Mr.  Pigott's  determina- 
tion took  place  at  Swingbourne.  Mr.  Jackman  gave  away  the  bride; 
and,  strange  to  say,  Miss  Emma  Larkin  came  oyer  to  be  the  bridesmaid. 
She  was  somewhat  ancient  for  such  an  office,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
there  were  few  candidates  for  the  appointment.  Had  she  been  ques- 
tioned, she  would  not  have  remembered  a  word  of  what  she  had  written 
to  Lady  Whitmore.  She  was  capable,  in  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  of 
"  taking  an  alias  and  denying  herown  existence." 

But  the  consequences  of  so  unequal  an  alliance  soon  began  to  appear. 
Mr.  Pigott's  visiting-list  was  sensibly  abridged.  Mr.  and  (of  course) 
Mrs.  Bam  called.  Sir  John  said  that  Lady  Camp  should  not.  "  It  was 
a  painful  circumstance,  but  he  could  not  forget  his  duties  either  to  his 
family  or  to  society."  Mrs.  Freelove  called ;  but  neither  the  rector  nor 
his  wife.     Of  those  in  a  higher  station,  very  few  indeed. 

If  any  one  had  wished  to  study  the  various  ways  in  which  coldness  or 
insult  may  be  expressed,  he  could  not  have  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  at  the  first  public  ball  at  Stoke  at  which  Mr.  Pigott  and  his  new 
bride  presented  themselves.  The  hard,  vacant  stare,  apparently  as  in- 
sensible to  recognition  as  the  eyes  of  a  statue ;  the  averted  glance,  always 
turned  with  military  precision  from  the  direction  in  which  the  married 
pair  approached ;  the  upward  gaze,  as  if  attracted  by  something  curious 
in  the  pattern  of  the  ceiling  or  the  chandelier ;  the  formal  curtsey,  un- 
accompanied by  a  passing  word ;  the  flippant  and  insulting  nod, — these, 
and  various  other  aspects  of  indignant  virtue,  were  borne  for  about  an 
hour,  when  Mr.  Pigott  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  brought  from  the 
hotel,  and  returned  to  Knight's  Carey. 

"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry,  my  dear  Julia,"  he  said,  on  their  return 
home,  "  if  the  conduct  of  these  people  annoyed  you.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  When  they  know  your  virtues,  they  will  know  how 
to  respect  you." 

"Do  not  think,  Henry,"  replied  his  bride,  "that  my  happiness  de- 
pends upon  them.     You  know  me  better." 

But  the  frequenters  of  the  Stoke  assembly-rooms  were  not  the  only 
parties  who  showed  their  displeasure  or  regret.  Mr.  Pigott's  eldest  son 
left  home  before  the  bridal  party  arrived ;  and  had  written,  on  his  de- 
parture, that,  having  taken  his  degree,  he  should  pass  some  years  on  the 
Continent,  or  possibly  extend  his  travels  to  more  distant  lands.  He  was 
attached  to  his  father ;  but  the  scene  in  the  bail-room  would  have  been 
more  than  he  could  have  survived. 

Mr.  Pigott  discovered  on  that  occasion  what  he  ought  previously  to 
have  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  contend  against  public  opinion; 
and  he  wisely  determined  to  wait  till  its  tide  had  turned. 

He  was  cheered  in  his  retirement  by  an  intelligent  companion  to 
whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  who,  even  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  come  amongst  them,  was  respected  and  loved  by 
her  household,  and  by  the  poor.    Bright,  however,  as  was,  in  this 
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instance,  the  exception,  we  cannot  recommend  the  stage  as  a  "  school 
for  wives." 

Mr.  Pigott  saw  that,  in  the  game  of  life,  he  had  made  a  false  more. 

His  brother  magistrates  roceired  mm  in  public  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  bat  their  meeting  reminded  him  constantly  thai,  with  their 
nullifies,  all  intercourse  had  eeasedL 

He  allowed  his  younger  son,  when  at  home  daring  the  vacetaoas,  ts> 
join  in  any  amusements  that  were  going  forward  amongst  those  of  has 
own  age,  even  at  houses  where  he  did  not  himself  visit  $  and  on  the 
morning  after  Alec,  as  he  generally  called  him,  had  been,  at  a  dance 
given  by  Mis.  Spencer  Wilmot— the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Camp — he 
asked  him  who  had  been  there*. 

"  Oh  1  almost  everybody-" 

And  "  Who  had  been  ka  favourite  partner?" 

"  Why  he  had  danced  e  good  deal  with  Mi*  Strickland." 

"With  Lomsa  Strickland  l"  said  hie  msnea,  "  Hew  strange  that  it 
should  never  have  occurred  to  me  before!  I  used  to  think  her  a  very 
nice  girl,  and  very  accomplished." 

AWranJer  blushed  as  if  he  had  been  a  very  nice  giri  hiaaaolfc 
ruYou  are  aware,  I  suppose"  continued  Mr.  Pigott!  «  that  her  father 
left  West  Overton  entirely  to  herself.  I  remember  hie  fiset  earning 
amongst  na  to  take  posscssum  of  the  estate.  He  wee  a  very  odd  man, 
and.  had  been  a  considerable  loser  upon  the  torf ;  he  fancied  himself  a 
great  judge  of  horses,  and,  like  many  other  great  judges,  was  constantly 
taken  in.  You  are  rather  too  confident  in  your  own  opinion  youreeh* 
Alec.  With  all  the  tricks  that  were  played  upon  him,  if  Mr.  Strickland 
had  not  had  a  good  rental,  he  must  have  been  ruined.  But  what  an  ex* 
©client  tiling  it  would  be,  Alee,  to  repair  the  wreck  of  your  poor  mother's 
property  by  marrying  Miss  Strickland." 

Alec  blushed  deeper  still. 

"  Indeed,"  proceeded  his  father,  "  I  do  not  see  that  a  young  man  can 
ever  do  better  than  marry  a  fortune,  when  there  is  an  agreeable  girl  con- 
nected with  it  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  he  will  only  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  looking  about  him,  it  is  as  easy  to  find  a  moe  girl  wiik  a  for- 
tune as  without  it  How  can  yon  improve  your  acquamiamc*  with  Miss 
Strickland  ?  Tou  are  aware  that  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Monckton,  has  not 
called  upon  us  ■  for  some  time  past;  but  you  need  not  be  at  any  loss 
&r  an  opportunity." 

The  youth  who  had  listened  to  this  paternal  advise  was  older  in 
thought  and  feeling  than  in  years.  He  remembered  that  Miss  Strick- 
land was  fond  of  riding,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  himself  one  of  the  best, 
and  best-mounted,  cavaliers  within  the  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles. 

It  must  have  been  bad  weather  indeed  that  could  have  deprived  the 
yeung  heiress  of  her  favourite  exercise,  and  Alec  became  her  frequent  and 
meat  favoured  companion. 

As  to  her  head-groom,  be  pronounced  young  Mr.  Pigott  to  be  "one  of 
the  best  judges  of  a  horse  he  had  ever  met  with,"  and  that  "  he  was  a 
gentleman  as  tees  a  gentleman,  and  no  mistake,  and  there  wam't  a  hand* 
.  aomer  in  the  county." 

Them  came  happy  daya»    Many  were  the  miles  they  passed  together 
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through  given  laues  shadowed  by  ivy-ooveied  brandies  or  an  and  dm, 
now  crossing  a  dear  bright  stream  at  the  bottom  of  some  leafy  hollow, 


and  then  rifling  to  the  brecsy  height  from  which  they  looked 
field*  and  meadow*  to  the  towers  and  roof*  of  their  da  tan  t  hoi 


thaee  satialoring  on  in  pftsasaut  talk,  and  sometimes  galoping  over  the 
level  common,  laughing  as  they  flew  along,  in  vary  joyousness  of  youth, 
at  the  merest  trifles — a  sheep  scared  by  their  rushing  past,  or  a  haia 
quaintly  tossing  up  its  lege  as  it  vanished  ia  rapid  flight  amongst  the  fern. 
And  on  they  wen*.  Those  were  sonny  day*,  and  no  thought  of  the  suture 
obseured  wear  brightness* 

The  bets*  selected  for  these  enumoos  by  young  PSgett  waa  Us 
favourite  bay.  Its  beautiful  temper  made  ham  sure  that  h  would  never, 
by  fretfubies*  or  impatience,  interrupt  has  converse  with  his  fair  compa- 
nion, or  make  fidgety  the  one  on  which  she  sat  with  graceful  confidence. 

That  bright  and  joyous  time  was  marked  by  few  adventoiesor  mishap*. 
Once,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  long  ride  down  a  descent  of  about  a 
aviie,  Jfi**  Strickland's  horse  fell  lame.  He  assisted  her  to  dismount, 
and,  carefotty  examining  the  root,  he  gave  his  opinion  that  it  had  been 
prinked  in  shoeing*.  Tlio  groom  agreed  with  him,  but  he  did  not  say 
that  he  had  been  drinking  half  as  hour  with  Morguay  die  smiths  before 
the  shoe  waa  put  on, 

"Walk  him  gently  hosae,"  said  Alec,  «  and  tell  Morgan,  a*  you  pass, 
to  follow  you.  It  is  taken  ia  time;  and  by  removing  the  shoe,  and  proper 
treatment,  a  week's  rest  will  make  all  right  agam*  Ton  must  allow 
me,  Miss  Strickland,  to  put  your  saddle  on  my  bonny  bay,  and  I  wilt 
walk  beside  you  through  the  park*  1  wish  you  to  try  him,  for  he  ha*  a 
mouth  worthy  of  a  lady's  hand." 

He  never  called  her  Miss  Strickland  afterwards. 

When  her  own  favourite,  a*  he  had  predicted,  was  "  all  right  again," 
she  could  net  help  thinking,  as  they  returned  from  their  usual  ride,  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  such  an  adviser  as  Alec  Figott  on  much 
more  important  matters  than  the  treatment  of  a  lamed  horse ;  and  when 
her  young  lover  frankly  offered  himself  (though  Mrs.  Monckton's  manner 
on  the  occasion  was  cold  and  mysterious)  he  was  as  frankly  accented. 

Not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  before  he  found  himself,  surrounded  by  all 
that  could  make  life  happy,  in  the  handsome  mansion  of  West  Overton. 

His  father  thought  him  a  very  elever  fellow ;  but  the  worthy  parent's 
enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  married  happiness  which  he  fancied  he  had 
himself  created,  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration. 

There  were  many  of  his  neighbours  who  regretted  the  position  in  which 
his  own  second  marriage  had  placed  him;  and  being  willing  to  show 
their  respect  in  any  way  short  of  introducing  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
the  actress,  they  had  chosen  him  as  chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates, 
which  held  its  sessions  at  Green  Norton.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to 
fit  himself  for  his  office;  and  the  borough  magistrates  of  Stoke,  with 
whom  he  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  looked  up  to  him  as  an  authority. 

When  it  happened,  then,  that  at  the  manufacturing  town  of  Weft- 
wich,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Stoke,  the  operative*,  after  a  turn, 
out  of  some  weeks*  duration,  had  taken  to  the  amuseinent ^  of  g*A*g  -m 
bodies  and  levying  eoutributiosM  on  lone  bouse*  and  *^~^p«nnto& 
newihkmiitiiwwV  mm)  mm  thrcatoninsr  to  warr  *  visit  even  to>  8t)sj*r~    n„ 


neighbourhoods,  and  were  threatening  to  pay  s>  visU  eveu  to»  Stefc*   itB 
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mayor,  Mr.  Pegler,  threw  himself  entirely  upon  Mr.  Pigott  for  assistance 
and  advice.  Mr.  Pigott  thought  that  no  naif-measures  should  be  re- 
sorted to ;  that  they  should  he  put  down  with  a  high  hand;  that  if  the 
rioters  attempted  to  enter  Stoke,  they  should  be  repelled  by  force ;  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  mayor  applied  to  the  commander' of  the  coast  blockade 
for  ten  of  his  mounted  guard  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  Mr.  Pigott  under- 
taking to  place  himself  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  action  came  sooner  than  he  expected.  Privations,  con- 
sequent upon  a  continuance  of  the  struggle,  had  made  the  operatives 
desperate ;  they  had  been  joined  by  vagabonds  of  every  description  ;  and, 
having  friends  amongst  the  disaffected  within  the  borough  itself  to  Stoke 
they  had  determined  to  come. 

The  mayor,  being  a  bad  rider,  and  fearing  that  he  might  not  appear 
so  commanding  a  person  upon  horseback  as  when  going  in  procession  to 
the  parish  church,  left  everything  to  Mr.  Pigott,  who  stationed  himself 
(with  the  coast-guardsmen  conspicuously  in  his  rear)  at  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  on  the  main  road  leading  into  the  town.  Food  and  drink  had 
been  given  to  the  mob  at  several  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  were  already  in  a  very  excited  state,  which  was  increased  to  mad- 
ness when  they  saw  the  mounted  force,  and  heard  them  told  by  the 
magistrate,  after  the  usual  proclamation,  that  if  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  pass  on,  he  should  order  them  to  "fire.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  directed  to  move  towards  the  front  As  they  came  forward,  the 
crowd  received  them  with  fearful  yells.  One  or  two  of  the  rioters 
were  armed  with  pistols,  but  only  one  with  a  gun,  and  from  this  the 
tingle  shot  that  was  fired  struck  Mr.  Pigott  on  the  forehead,  and  he  fall 
lifeless  from  his  horse. 

On  hearing  the  exclamation  that  he  was  dead\  the  people — as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  panic — fled  in  every  direction,  and  taking  by-paths  in- 
accessible to  those  on  horseback,  they  soon  disappeared,  leaving  the  body 
of  Henry  Pigott  as  the  sole  evidence  of  what  had  occurred. 


XXV. 

WHICH  ENDS  THI8  SHORT,  EVENTFUL  HISTORY. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  in  the  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Pigott  should  have  been  killed  in  broad  day  and  in  the  presence  of  so 
many,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  law  and  police,  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  should  never  have  been  discovered. 

Such,  however,  was  the  fact 

Alexander  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  his  brother,  who  was 
then  at  Athens,  and  he  was  daily  expected  to  return. 

During  the  interval  which  necessarily  elapsed,  the  young  master  of 
West  Overton  was  one  afternoon  in  his  stable  giving  directions  to  have 
two  of  the  stalk  thrown  into  an  additional  loose  box,  when  a  servant 
came  to  inform  him  that  old  Mr.  Dangerfield  had  called,  and  had  been 
shown  into  the  library,  where  Alexander  immediately  joined  htm. 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  old  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
after  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  Mr.  Dangerfield  proceeded : 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Pigott,  that  increasing  years  and  infirmities  have 
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for  some  time  prevented  me  from  giving  my  attention  to  the  afiairs  which 
are  placed  in  our  hands ;  hut  the  communication  that  has  led  to  my 
present  visit  is  of  so  delicate  and  important  a  nature,  that  I  felt  it  would 
be  wrong  to  entrust  its  announcement  to  any  one  but  myself.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  you  that  a  claimant  has  arisen  for  the  estates  of  West 
Overton." 

Alexander  Pigott  involuntarily  started  as  he  asked,  "  But  under  what 
pretence  ?  and  who  is  it  ?" 

"It is  a  Mr.  Strickland  Merriogton,"  replied  Mr.  Dangerfield,  "who 
has  been  residing  for  some  years  in  Paris,  and  as  to  the  circumstances, 
they  will  require  some  explanation.  Mr.  Strickland,  who  had  previously 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  paternal  property,  inherited  West  Overton 
under  the  will  of  a  relation,  a  very  whimsical  person,  and  by  the  devise  it 
was  to  go,  at  Mr.  Strickland's  death,  to  his  eldest  daughter,  or  if  he 
had  no  daughter,  he  had  power  to  leave  it  by  will.  I  use  no  technical 
terms,  Mr.  Pigott,  but  these  are  the  facts." 

"  Well,"  said  Alexander,  "  and  I  always  understood  that  Mrs.  Pigott 
had  the  double  title  both  of  will  and  descent" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dangerfield,  "  and  it  was  thought  curious  at 
the  time,  that  having  a  daughter,  Mr.  Strickland  should  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  the  devise  by  will.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
himself,  and  ran  thus,  '  Should  her  title  not  be  otherwise  sufficient,  I  be- 
queath and  devise,'  and  so  forth." 

"  And  how  then  can  there  be  a  pretext  for  disputing  the  possession  ?" 

"  That**  said  Mr.  Dangerfield,  "  is  the  most  painful  part  of  my  com- 
munication. It  is  alleged  that  the  daughter  was  illegitimate ;  and  that, 
the  testator  being  of  unsound  mind,  the  will  was  invalid  ;  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rington  claims  as  next  of  kin  to  the  previous  possessor." 

"  It  seems  a  cruel  act  of  injustice. 
.    "  Yes,  Mr.  Pigott;  but,  unfortunately,  it  will  not  be  the  first  upon 
which  the  courts  have  had  to  decide.     As  we  must  avoid  unnecessarily 
distressing  Mrs.  Pigott,  perhaps  you  will.allow  me  to  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  Mrs.  Monckton  r 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Alec.  "  Should  there  be  anything  wrong,  depend 
upon  it  she  knows  it     She  can  explain  everything." 

There  was  much  to  explain.     More  than  we  feel  it  desirable  to  detail. 

Alexander  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold  the  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  from  his  wife,  and  the  state  of  alternate  depression 
and  excitement  which  it  produced  was  painful  and  alarming. 

Upon  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Monckton  had  removed  to  Hbury,  where 
her  unhappy  niece  now  went  to  seek  her  counsel. 

There  had  been  no  marriage  of  her  parents.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  curate,  and  had  died  shortly  after  she  herself  was 
born  ;  and  this,  Mrs.  Monckton  acknowledged  she  had  always  known. 

"  Then  you  have  betrayed  and  deeply  injured  me,"  cried  the  wretched 
wife,  "  and  from  this  moment  we  never  speak  as  friends.  Oh  !  it  was 
cruel  thus  to  wreck  my  happiness.  The  husband  I  so  sincerely  love  will 
now  look  upon  me  with  suspicion  and  contempt.  I  shall  lose  his  affec- 
tions and  despise  myself,  and  I  will  not  live  under  such  degradation.  It 
was  cruel,  cruel  to  make  me  seem  to  have  deceived  him." 

Bat  Alexander  Pigott  had    nobler  feelings.      He  told  her  they 
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could  be  ts  happy  as  ever,  "  I  tare  jwt,"  he  said,  u  been  te  aeeot 
Henry  on  hit  arrival.  Yew  have  no  idee  taw  handsome  he  hat  grown  : 
kind  he  always  wet.  Hetase4mfndnmttahouttandtame>fermat4 


Norton;  and  thourh  the  house  is  in*  so  largeasKinght'eCimyer  Weet 
Overton,  it  u  much  prettier,  and  hai  capital  stabling,  end  we  $ haH  five 
there,  my  own  dear  Loo,  without  another  care.  So  do  not  vex  i 
any  more,  dear  girl ;  there'*  no  occasion  te  do  so." 

Still  he  could  not  help  sometimes  sinking  under  the  grinding  _ 
ef  a  Cheneary  suit,  ae  it  went  on  freer  term  to  teres,  and  issues  were 
tried,  and  counsel  heard,  and  judgment  deferred;  and  then  another  hear* 
ing  ;  and  after  half  a  dozen  of  the  bar  had  spoken,  the  court  rose,  and 
again  the  ease  stood  over,  and  again  wet  called,  and  again  die  term  wna 
ended ;  but  the  suit  seemed  as  fiur  from  being  ended  as  ever.  Oh,  it 
was  wearying  work  i  enough  to  gnaw  the  heart  out ;  and  often  ta 
returned  from  town,  and  sank  into  the  ehair  which  his  poor  wife  tad 
placed  for  him,  and  looked  wretched,  though  he  tried  to  smile. 

At  last  the  case  was  decided.  The  illegitimacy  wee  proved ;  tat  the 
will  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Many  nets  of  eccentricity  were  swa 
hlished ;  some  of  them  sufficiently  stertiing.  But  if  those  things  could 
he  received  as  evidence  of  insanity,  who  in  England  would  be  sals?  The 
will  was  held  to  ta  good ;  and,  under  the  will,  Alexander  Figott  and  hie 
wife  were  re-established  in  quiet  possession  of  West  Overton,  where  they 
now  reside. 

When  we  have  said  that  the  widowed  actress  is  able,  with  a  mode- 
rate jointure,  to  live  in  a  good  house  at  Stoke;  that  she  aiiowe  Mr. 
Jackman  a  small  annuity,  and  is  a  Ueming  to  all  who  need  tar  assist 
ance  ;  and  that  she  is  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  wna 
never  accorded  to  her  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  our  history  m 
brought  to  an  end. 

Its  moral  is  shown  in  the  position  taken  by  Henry  Pigott  on  hia  return, 
and  in  his  hearing  under  the  rights  and  duties  which  devolved  upon  bans. 

His  career  from  first  to  last  wae  useful  and  honourable.  In  his  father 
we  have  seen  character  and  happiness  destroyed,  affection  paralysed,  and 
esteem  forfeited,  through  the  single  vice  of  intense  selfishness.  Henry, 
inheriting  the  happier  disposition  of  his  mother,  and  devoting  his  life  to 
the  good  of  others,  enjoys— even  while  we  record  it— the  regard  and 
consideration  which  his  father  vainly  struggled  to  obtain* 


And  now,  reader,  farewell.  The  record  of  these  events  fans  taenn 
twelvemonth's  pleasant  occupation  to  its  compiler;  and  should  there  be 
any  of  the  dwellers  upon  the  Continent  who  can  be  aa  easily  amused,  ta 
willingly  reUnqnishes  to  them  ike  right*  of  tnmdation.  If  his  old  friends 
in  America  required  a  similar  permission,  he  would  gladly  give  it 
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THE  FOOD  Of  LONDON  .• 

"  Lbt  any  one/*  says  Archbishop  Whatelv,  « propose  to  himself  the  . 
problem  of  supplying  with  daily  provision  of  all  kinds  sueh  a  city  as  our 
metropolis,  containing  above  a  million  (this  was  without  the  suburbs)  of 
inhabitants.  Let  him  imagine  himself  a  head  commissary,  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  furnishing  to  this  enormous  host  their  dally  radons* 
Any  considerable  failure  in  the  supply,  area  for  a  single  day,  might 
produce  the  most  frightful  distress,  since  the  spot  on  which  they  are  can- 
tanned  produces  absolutely  nothing/9  After  further  remarks  on  defi- 
ciency, redundancy,  and  distribution,  the  archbishop  proceeds  to  say : 
a  Now  let  any  one  consider  this  problem  in  all  its  bearings,  reflecting  on 
the  enormous  and  fluctuating  number  of  persons  to  be  fed — the  immense 
quantity  and  the  variety  or  the  provisions  to  be  furnished — the  impor- 
tance of  a  convenient  distribution  of  them— and  the  necessity  of  hus- 
banding them  discreetly ;  and  then  let  him  reflect  on  the  anxious  toil 
which  such  a  task  would  impose  on  a  board  of  the  most  experienced  and 
intelligent  commissaries,  who,  after  all,  would  be  able  to  discharge  their 
office  but  very  inadequately." 

The  striking  feature  here,  Mr.  Dodd  remarks,  is,  that  no  commissariat 
department  is  necessary !  The  object  is  accomplished  far  better  than  it 
could  be  by  any  effort  of  human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men 
who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate  interest ;  who, 
with  that  object  in  view,  perform  their  respective  parts  with  cheerful  zeal, 
and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means  for  effecting  an 
object,  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to  contemplate. 
The  mournful  episode  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5  illustrates  the  difficulty 
of  supplanting,  by  a  hastily  and  imperfectly  organised  system,  a  state  of 
things  which  m  London  has  grown  up  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  had 
its  origin  not  only  in  the  necessity  of  supplying  newly-acquired  wants, 
but  also  in  the  advantages  derived  from  furnishing  such  supplies.  The 
bad  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  frequent  attempts  made  to  regu- 
late the  trade  of  provisions  in  Paris  may  be  fairly  adduced  as  another 
example.  In  cases  of  a  commissariat  supply,  there  must  be  a  complete 
and  well- working  organisation,  perfection  in  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  long  trial  and  experience ;  in  cases  of  large  cities,  the  thing  must 
arise  from  small  beginnings,  developing  themselves  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, who  wrote  the  first  connected  account  of  London  about  a.d.  1160 
or  1170,  there  was  only  one  cook-shop  in  the  whole  of  this  now  vast 
metropolis : 

"There  is  in  London,"  he  says,  "upon  the  lifer's  bank,  a  public  place  of 
cookery,  among  the  wines  to  be  sold  in  the  ships  and  in  the  wine-cellars.  There 
every  day  ye  may  call  for  any  dish  of  meat,  roast,  fried,  or  boiled ;  fish  both 

*  The  Food  of  London:  a  Sketch  of  the  Chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
Probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Processes  of  Manufacture,  Suspected 
Adttoratiea,  and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the  Pood  tor  a  Community  of  Two 
Millions  and  a  Half.    By  George  Dodd,  Author  of  "  British  Manufactures,"  **• 
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small  and  peat;  ordinary  flesh  for  the  poorer  sort,  and  more  dainty  for  the 
rich,  as  venison  and  fowL  If  friends  come  upon  a  sadden,  wearied  with  travel, 
to  a  citizen's  house,  and  they  be  loth  to  wait  for  curious  preparations  and 
dressings  of  fresh  meat,  let  the  servants  give  them  water  to  wash,  and  bread  to 
stay  their  stomachs ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  run  to  to  the  water-side,  where 
all  things  that  can  be  desired  are  at  hand.  Here  we  have  the  threefold 
accommodation,  complete  in  all  its  forms, — a  dining-room  for  the  rich  man,  an 
eating-house  for  the  poor  man,  and  a  ready  resource  in  the  event  of  a  friend 
calling  to  take  "  pot-luck"  when  there  is  no  pot-luck  to  give  him.  If  there 
were  only  one  such  establishment  on  the  Thames'  bank,  it  must  have  been 
considerable  in  magnitude;  for  we  are  told  that,  "  Whatsoever  multitude  of 
soldiers  or  other  strangers  enter  into  the  city  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  or 
else  are  about  to  depart,  they  may  turn  in,  bait  here,  and  refresh  themselves  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  so  avoid  long  fasting,  and  not  go  away  without  their 
dinner.  If  any  desire  to  set  their  dainty  tooth,  they  take  a  goose ;  they  need 
not  to  long  for  the  fowl  of  Africa;  no,  nor  the  rare  godwit  of  Ionia.  This  is 
the  public  cookery,  and  very  convenient  for  the  state  of  a  city,  and  belongs  to 
it."    The  old  monk  was  right. 

In  those  days  of  limited  intercourse  the  most  fearful  results  often 
attended  upon  a  scarcity  of  crops  or  an  inefficient  supply.  The  people 
were  generally  dependent  upon  growers  living  within  a  short  distance  ; 
and  if  those  growers  had  little  to  sell,  or  kept  what  they  had  to  sell  back* 
as  is  still  done  in  our  own  times,  to  enhance  the  price,  the  citizens  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  actual  starvation  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  event.  The  old  chronicler,  Matthew  Paris,  thus  narrates  an 
event  of  the  kind  that  occurred  in  1258  :  "  Food  failing,  innumerable 
multitudes  of  poor  people  died,  and  their  bodies  were  found  all  lying 
about,  swollen  from  want  and  livid,  five  or  six  together,  in  the  pig-stys* 
in  muddy  streets,  or  on  dunghills.  Nor  did  those  who  had  homes  dare 
to  harbour  the  sick  and  dying  for  fear  of  infection.  About  the  festival 
of  Trinity  the  pestilence  was  immense — insufferable.  It  attacked  the 
poor  particularly.  In  London  alone  15,000  of  the  poor  perished.  The 
nobility  distributed  bread  on  certain  days  in  London,  when  the  famine 
began,  the  summa  of  wheat  in  London  sold  for  nine  or  ten  solid*.  Fifty 
ship-loads  of  wheat,  barley,  and  bread  were  procured  from  Germany,  and 
the  citizens  of  London  were  forbidden  by  proclamation  to  purchase  that 
they  might  sell  the  grain  again  at  a  high  price  to  the  poor,  according  to 
then?  custom.  The  summa  (about  lOOlbs.)  of  corn  rose  at  last  to  fifteen 
shillings  and  more.  The  rich  only  escaped  death  by  purchasing  foreign 
grain ;  the  middle  classes  sold  their  possessions ;  and  many  of  honour- 
able degree  were  reduced  to  beg  from  strangers,  or,  restrained  by  shame, 
to  pass  hungry,  pale,  and  dinnerless  through  the  night,  in  uncounted 
sighs." 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  this  picture  of  London  in  1258 
and  London  of  1S56  !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
quick  and  easy  transmission  of  food  to  so  enormous  a  city  as  London ; 
the  variety  of  the  commodities,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  sold, 
are  so  intimately  dependent  thereon,  that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  the  inhabitants.  There  are  few  who  trouble  themselves 
to  inquire  from  what  sources  we  obtain  our  food ;  but  if  such  an  inquiry 
be  made,  the  resulting  answer  would  show  tbe  full  importance  of  this 
matter.  Let  the  query  be,  whence  does  London  obtain  its  butcher's 
meat? 
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We  find  that  lire  stock  is  brought  to  the  metropolis  by  all  the  great  turnpike 
roads,  by  seven  railways,  and  by  steamers  which  land  the  animals  at  many  quays 
and  wharfs  on  the  Thames.  We  find  that  these  animals  arrive  from  almost 
every  part  of  England,  from  the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from 
Wales  and  from  Ireland,  from  Denmark  and  from  Holland;  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  freshly-killed  meat  is  sent  in  a  sweet  and  perfect  state  from  most 
of  the  northern  counties.  And  also  concerning  bacon  and  salt  meat  from 
Ireland;  hams  from  Yorkshire  and  Germany  and  Spain;  game  from  all  the 
sporting  counties  of  the  north;  rabbits  from  the  southern  counties  and  from 
Ostend;  poultry  from  half  the  counties  in  England;  eggs  from  Ireland  and 
France ;  nsh  from  all  the  seas  around  and  between  the  British  Islands— of  all 
these,  London  receives  a  goodly  store.  If  the  daily  bread  of  the  metropolis  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  must  travel  yet  farther  to  trace  the  sources  of  supply ; 
for  the  southern  Russians  around  Odessa  and  Taganrog  (unless  war  interrupt), 
the  Moldavians  around  Galatz,  the  Prussians  around  Dantzig,  the  Americans  in 
the  Mississippi  States,  to  say  nothing  of  nations  nearer  home,  or  of  our  own 
farmers — all  watch  intently  the  London  corn-market.  Then,  in  respect  to 
dairy-produce,  little  indeed  is  furnished  by  any  places  near  the  metropolis. 
Our  cheese  comes  from  a  dozen  or  more  of  English  counties,  and  from  Holland 
and  America;  our  butter  from  fully  as  many  counties,  from  Ireland,  and  from 
America :  even  much  of  the  milk  which  we  require  is  now  brought  from  distances 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  which  furnish  a  subordinate 
but  valuable  part  of  our  food  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  market  gardens  around 
London;  but  we  are  also  indebted  for  them  to  foreign  countries  on  all  sides 
of  us.  If  our  beverages  come  under  inquiry,  what  a  wide-spreading  source 
of  supply  we  have  to  take  into  account ! — the  tea  from  China;  the  coffee  from 
Ceylon  and  Arabia,  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies ;  the  cocoa  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America;  the  sugar  from  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  from 
Brazil,  and  other  inter-tropical  countries ;  the  rum  from  the  West  Indies ;  the 
brandy  from  France;  the  wine  from  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Bhineland  and  Hungary;  the  whisky  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Even  our 
salt  must  travel  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  reach  London ;  while  the  principal 
spices  and  condiments  traverse  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  carrying  question  is  a  great  food  question. 
The  carrier  is  little  less  important  than  the  producer ;  for  whether  he 
make  use  of  road  or  rail,  of  sail  or  oar,  of  screw  or  paddle,  any  improve- 
ment in  his  means  of  transport  is  equivalent  to  so  much  additional  food 
placed  within  reach  of  any  congregation  of  human  beings.  While  the 
British  army  was  starving  m  the  Crimea,  turkeys  were  selling  at  a  shilling 
a  head  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  continuous  forest  extended  along  hundreds 
of  miles  of  coast  within  a  day's  distance  by  steam.  Rice  can  be  obtained 
in  Mesopotamia  at  less  than  one  halfpenny  the  pound,  and  cotton  in 
Hindostan  at  a  penny  the  pound— the,  difference  between  that  and  the 
market  price  is  the  expense  of  conveyance.  In  great  pastoral  countries, 
like  the  savannahs  of  South  America,  the  steppes  of  Little  Russia,  the 
plains  of  Australia,  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  boiled  down  for  their  fat,  or 
slain  for  their  hides. 

It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  that  with  128,000  miles  of  turnpike  and  other 
roads,  so  urgent  a  demand  should  have  been  made  in  past  days  for  canals, 
and  in  the  present  for  railways;  a  demand  which  has  led  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  about  2800  miles  of  canal,  and  8000  miles  of  railway,  now  in 
action  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Speed  and  facility  of  transport  increase 
the  quantity  of  available  produce,  diminish  the  cost,  and  tend  to  preserve  tjie 
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qoioiy*  It  appeaie,  now  fiatta  collected  by  Mr.  WyMhtn  TTii  niiigi  tttt 
when  cattle  ate  driven  along  a  common  road  they  low  on  an  a»at*ge 
201b.  per  beast  in  a  journey  of  100  miles ;  that  sheep  lose  81b.;  and  that 
pigs  lose  104b.  Lambs  and  calves  were  unable  under  the  past  system  to 
bear  absence  from  the  mother  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  journey  to  market 
frequently  required.  All  kinds  of  live  stock,  fish,  milky  butter,  and  vege- 
tables were  aJUo  deteriorated  by  kag  journeys  : 

These  facts,  and  others  of  similar  tenor,  are  producing  their  fruit.  Railways 
bring  live-stock  to  London  more  quickly  than  the  road;  steamers  bring  them 
more  quickly  from  Scotland,  and  Holland,  and  Denmark,  than  sailing  ships ; 
and  steam  is  hence  causing  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  transport.  There  were 
more  than  two  millions  of  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  brought  to  the 
metropolis  in  1854 ;  and  of  this  enormous  quantity,  two-thirds  were  conveyed 
by  steam,  either  on  railways  or  in  steamers. 

But  not  only  do  live-stock  arrive  in  better  condition  when  conveyed  quickly ; 
the  country-killed  meat  is  similarly  benefited.  Under  the  old  system  of  road 
travelling,  such  meat  could  hardly  be  rendered  available  for  metropolitan  supply, 
except  from  adjacent  counties*  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  spoil  by  keeping. 
Meat-laden  railway-trucks  now  arrive  from  various  counties,  to  the  advantage  of 
all  parties.  The  quantity  so  brought  to  London  in  1853,  was  estimated  at  not 
fax  short  of  forty  thousand  tons,  or  about  eighty  millions  of  pounds;  and  in 
'54  and  '55  it  was  yet  higher.  Mr.  Caird  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  which 
may  one  day  perhans  be  acted  on;  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  carcase- 
butchers*  slaughterhouses  contiguous  to  stations  on  the  great  lines  of  railway : 
the  animals  might  reach  those  establishments  alive;  and  the  dead  meat  might 
thence  be  forwarded  by  rail  to  London. 

The  fish-trade  has  been  influenced  even  more  decidedly  than  butchers'  meat* 
by  improved  modes  of  transport.  So  long  as  road  transit  alone  exists,  inland 
towns  are  almost  debarred  from  the  luxury  of  fish,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  in  a  proper  state  of  freshness;  but  when  a  railway  places  the  inland 
town  within  a  few  hours'  distance  of  a  sea  port,  the  state  of  matters  becomes 
materially  altered  for  the  better.  Birmingham  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  year 
1829,  before  the  railway  was  commenced,  there  were  very  few  fishmongers  in 
this  town,  and  fish  were  scarce  and  dear;  but  now  the  fishmongers  are 
numerous,  and  fish  constitutes  a  regular  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Although  Birmingham  stands  in  the  very  centre  of  England,  and  is  distant  from 
the  nearest  sea  port  a  hundred  miles,  fish  caught  in  the  morning  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  may  be  found  in  excellent  order  on  the  boards  of  the  Birming- 
ham fishmongers  in  the  evening.  As  the  season  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish 
may  be  different  on  the  west  coast  from  that  on  the  east,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  throughout  the  year,  from  one  coast  or  the  other.  On  one  morning 
twenty  tons  of  crabs  arrived  by  railway,  and  another  three  hundred  barrels  of 
fresh  herrings ;  and  thus  Birmingham  became  benefited  by  an  unexpectedly  good 
haul  of  fish  off  one  or  other  of  our  coasts :  a  result  which  would  have  been  un- 
attainable in  the  old  days  of  waggons  and  vans. 

Everywhere  around  us,  these  advantages  from  the  employment  of  steam  power 
in  conveying  fish  to  market  are  apparent.  Thus,  a  valuable  bed  of  oysters 
has  been  discovered  between  the  English  coast  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
these  oysters  have  been  made  available  for  the  London  markot  through  the 
medium  of  the  Brighton  Railway.  In  the  same  way  Southampton  and  Yarmouth 
send  up  their  stores  by  the  aid  of  their  respective  railways.  Again,  there  is  a 
project  for  rendering  even  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  a  mere  suburb  of  London 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  fish ;  screw  steamers  are  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  to  Milford  haven,  whence  the  broad  gauge  will  bear  it  to  the  metro- 
polis. Bat  the  Scotch  salmon  trade  has  been  especially  marked  by  these 
improvements.    Before  the  year  1770,  salmon  was  brought  to  Louden  on  hone* 
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buck;  s*Vr thai,  lightest* end (ieer wheal carr^  ad^a 

later  date  the  canton  am  of  bringing  it  up  by  slum,  It  in  then  (about  the 
timnwlmn  Pennant  wrote  has  "British  Zoc^y")  that  Scotch  salmon  began  to 
find  its  way  to  London  in  respectable  quantities*  That  which  urns  caught  in 
spring  was  sent  up  by  snip  in  baskets;  bat  the  salmon  caught  in  warm  weatker 
was  hoi]ed4pmkled,  and  sent  off  in  Jrite  or  small  kegs  as  "kitted"  or  "pickled" 
salmon,  Tie  next  plan  was  to  pack  tbe  fresh  salmon  in  ins  instead  of  straw, 
whereby  it  was  rendered  possible  to  transmit  tbe  fish  at  almost  any  season. 
The  salmon  was  packed  in  boxes;  the  bootee  were  filled  up  with  ice;  the  iea 
froze  into  a  solid  mass,  and  thus  tbe  fish  remained  secure  from  warmth  until  its 
arrival  in  the  Thames.  When  the  dippers  superseded  the  Leith  smacks,  the 
voyage  became  shortened;  when  tbe  steamers  superseded  the  clippers,  tbe 
acceleration  was  carried  yet  farther;  when  runway  dap  arrived,  yet  another 
saying  of  time  became  possible ;  and  thus  has  arisen  oy  degrees  our  present 
regular  supply  of  salmon  in  London. 

It  is  not  only  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat  and  fish  that  is  undergoing 
a  steam- wrought  revolution;  the  same  thing  applies  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, to  eggs,  and  to  that  important  article  of  diet— milk,  under  the  old 
system  often  a  positively  deleterious  article  of  food,  a  secretion  wrung 
from  a  consumptive  cow  to  restore  health  to  a  scrofulous  child  2 

In  years  gone  by,  oranges  were  brought  by  a  tedious  voyage  up  the  Chan- 
nel  and  round  the  Foreland  into  the  Thames;  but  now  quiet  steamers  bring 
them  from  the  Peninsula  and  its  islands  to  Southampton,  and  a  three  or  four 
hours'  railway  run  brings  them  thence  to  London— a  lessening  of  time  which 
effects  an  important  lessening  of  .price.  It  is  owing  to  these  steam  routes  that 
we  now  frequently  meet  with  West-India  pine-apples  in  London,  salable  at 
prices  which  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  vears  ago.  As  to  home  produce, 
distant  counties  now  send  to  London  vegetables  which  had  to  seek  another 
market  before  the  days  of  railways.  More  than  a  thousand  tons  of  green  fruit 
are  said  to  be  brought  to  London  every  week  by  railway,  in  addition  to  the 
supply  from  other  channels. 

The  egg-trade  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  productive  and  conunenoial 
energy  induced  by  improved  modes  of  conveyance  from  Ireland  to  England, 
"Before  the  establishment  of  steam  vessels,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  the  market  at 
Cork  was  most  irregularly  supplied  with  eggs  from  the  surrounding  district ;  at 
certain  seasons  they  were  exceedingly  abundant  and  cheap ;  but  these  seasons 
were  sure  to  be  followed  by  periods  of  scarcity  and  high  prices ;  and  at  times  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dificult  to  purchase  eggs  at  any  price  in  the  market.  At 
the  'Jant  opening  of  the  improved  channel  for  conveyance  to  England,  the 
residents  ot  Cork  had  to  complain  of  the  constant  deafness  of  this  and  other 
articles  of  farm  produce;  but  as  a  more  extensive  market  was  now  nermanently 
open  to  them,  the  farmers  gave  their  attention  to  the  rearing  ana  keeping  of 
poultry ;  and  at  the  present  time  eggs  are  procurable  at  all  seasons  in  the  market 

Another  commodity,  milk,  has  shared  these  advantages  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Mr.  8alt  states  that  in  1844  he  prevailed  on  the  farmers  living  near  the 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  Baitway  to  try  the  experiment  of  sending  milk  to 
Manchester  by  mil.  The/  did  so,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  The  Grand 
Junction  Bauwajthenpaid  attention  to  this  kind  of  traffic  and  speedily  realised 
4000/.  a  year  by  it.  The  quantity  of  milk  now  brought  to  London  by  rail  is 
prodigious,  chiefly  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Company ;  in  1854,  the  conveyance 
by  this  company  exceeded  three  million  quarts.  There  is  one  remarkable  fact 
which  may  be  adduced  .here  to  show  the  influence  of  improved  transit  upon 
price.  Until  about  the  year  1846,  8t.  Thomas's  Hospital  had  a  contract  with  a 
neighbouring  dairyman  lor  a  supply  of  milk  at  Is.  per  gallon;  but  tms  was 
anpfTSfidsd  by  -a  eontract  with  afiffthfr  person  at  fiomlord^  in  JHaaas,  m*  f 
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miles  distant,  at  a  price  varying  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  gallon;  out  of  which  the 
dairyman  had  to  pay  for  a  milk-ride  on  the  Eastern  Counties  rail  Perhaps  the 
Essex  cows  can  be  fed  more  cheaply  than  cows  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
London;  but  the  fact  is  sufficiently  striking,  account  for  it  how  we  may. 

In  short,  the  railway  service  in  assisting  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  food 
has  now  become  immense.  The  seven  railway  companies  brought  nearly  twelve 
hundred  thousand  head  of  live-stock  to  the  metropolis  in  1853.  One  of  these 
companies  alone,  the  Eastern  Counties,  brought  22,000  tons  of  solid  food  in  tint 
year;  and  the  Christmas  week's  conveyance  by  the  same  company,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  trade  was  not  so  fully  developed,  was  in  one  year  as  follows : — 
7447  sacks  of  flour,  11,546  sacks  of  malt,  3198  sacks  of  wheat,  3414  sacks  of 
barley,  1374  sacks  of  oats,  1052  sacks  of  seeds,  353  tons  of  country-killed  meat, 
193  tons  of  fish,  94  tons  of  poultry  and  game,  133  tuns  of  beer,  5594  sheep, 
545  oxen,  181  pigs,  10,600  quarts  of  milk,  and  2400  loaves  of  bread;  besides 
6000  turkeys,  which  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  17,209  parcels  sent  up  by 
passenger  trains. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  rendered  to  the  supply 
of  London  with  food  by  the  substitution  of  steam-ships  for  sailing-vessels, 
and  of  railroads  for  common  roads. 

That  which  is  surprising  is,  that  with  such  increased  means  of  supply 
the  food  marts  of  London  should  be  in  the  unsatisfactory,  inconvenient, 
and,  in  many  instances,  disgraceful  condition  in  which  they  exist.  That 
in  the  busy  world  of  activity  indicated  by  the  commerce  in  food  for 
London,  the  enterprise,  the  capital,  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  the 
fortunes  made,  the  supplies  from  foreign  lands  disembarked  in  quantity 
sufficient,  perhaps,  for  five,  or  even  ten  millions  of  souls,  the  wholesale 
marts  for  food,  which  are  looked  up  to  by  a  far  larger  population  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  should  be  what  they  are  !  What  is 
Leadenhall,  probably  the  largest  poultry-market  in  the  world?  a  labyrinth 
of  obstructions !  What  is  Newgate  ?  a  standing  reproof  of  the  folly  of 
maintaining  a  market  in  a  spot  utterly  unsuited  in  sire  and  locality  for 
great  commercial  transactions  in  dead  meat  and  poultry.  What  is  Far- 
ringdon  but  a  proof  that  a  corporation  cannot  make  a  market  "  pay0 
unless  it  have  other  and  independent  elements  of  success.  What  Covenfc 
Garden  ?  a  mere  bazaar,  in  which  to  purchase  fruit  and  flowers.  What 
Billingsgate  ?  its  approach  impracticable,  its  manners  repulsive,  its  Ian* 
guage  a  proverb.  What  Hungerford  ?  a  thoroughfare  to  tne  river  steam- 
boats. There  are  markets  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  extemporised, 
no  one  knows  how,  and  where  the  wholesale  and  retail  have  grown  up 
together  from  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances ;  such  exist  in  Whitechapei, 
in  Tottenham-court-road,  in  Lambeth,  Paddington,  and  many  other  dis- 
tricts, but  as  well  might  the  explorer  drive  into  the  recesses  of  Mincing- 
lane  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  attempt  to  take  cognisance  of  how  tea 
and  coffee,  sugar  and  cocoa,  rice  and  spices,  wines  and  spirits,  and  other 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  are  bought  and  sold,  as  to  attempt  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  dealings  that  are  carried  on  in  these  "  extempo- 
rised" markets.  The  marts  and  markets  of  London,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, as  the  Coal-Exchange  and  the  Corn-Exchange,  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  metropolis.  London  has  hitherto  suffered  more  than  can  be  told, 
from  the  obsolete  system  of  a  city  within  a  metropolis.  The  city  had  its 
privileges,  or  rather  it  absorbed  all  privileges,  leaving  the  other  divisions, 
as  Westminster,  Southwark,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
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Lambeth,  all  of  them  much  larger  than  the  City  itself,  to  get  on  as  they 
could.  There  was  no  system  common  to  all,  not  even  for  street  commu- 
nication, still  less  for  sewerage.  The  New  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  away  with  many  of  these  long-existing 
absurdities,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  metropolis  being  governed  as  one 
great  whole,  and  not  as  so  many  parts,  each  having  its  separate  arrange- 
ments and  its  distinct  interests.  The  removal  of  Smithfield,  not  effected 
without  a  stubborn  combat  with  corporate  privileges  and  municipal  pre- 
judices, has  been  another  great  step  in  advance,  and  it  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commodious  market  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that 
London  may  be  enabled  one  day  to  boast  of  markets  which,  while  they 
add  lustre  to  the  metropolis  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  will  be  a 
convenience  and  comfort  to  the  consumers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
hance the  business  and  the  profits  of  the  dealers. 

Already  a  change  is  being  brought  about  by  the  new  circumstances 
originating  in  a  change  of  modes  of  transport.  Mr.  Dodd,  who  has 
passed  over  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  London  markets,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  as  an  irremediable  evil,  has  not  closed  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  system  has  yet  to  see  its  great  development  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject.  We  have  (he  justly  remarks)  to  look  forward 
to  the  railway  depdts  becoming  food  markets. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  already  commenced.  Among  the  numerous  build- 
ings at  the  King's  Cross  terminus  may  be  seen  a  large  shed  or  warehouse 
wholly  appropriated  a3  a  potato  market.  If  the  Great  Northern  Railway  bring 
to  London  thousands  of  tons  of  potatoes  from  Bedfordshire,  from  Lincolnshire, 
from  Yorkshire,  from  Scotland,  why  should  they  be  carted  thence  to  the  markets, 
and  again  carted  from  the  markets  to  the  retail  dealers  P  The  Great  Northern 
directors  asked  themselves  this  question;  and  replied  to  it  by  buildine  a  potato 
market  at  their  vast  London  depot.  Offices  or  counting-houses  have  been  built 
tor  letting  out  to  potato-salesmen  as  places  of  business,  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  warehouse ;  trucks  laden  with  potatoes  arrive  on  the  rail  into  the  very  ware- 
house itself;  while  the  carts  of  retail  dealers  find  accommodation  alongside. 
Here,  during  the  night,  potatoes  arrive  in  immense  quantities ;  the  salesmen 
assemble  in  the  morning  at  their  places  of  business ;  the  retailers  assemble  with 
their  carts ;  and  very  speedily  the  red  potatoes  and  the  white,  the  big  and  the 
little,  the  round  and  the  oblong,  change  hands.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
legitimate  course  of  trade;  if  one  carting  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
London  'will  suffice  instead  of  two,  then  is  there  a  positive  gab  in  time,  in 
money,  and  in  convenience,  by  the  adoption  of  this  market  system  at  the  railway 
dep6ts. 

It  is  not  for  all  commodities  that  such  a  system  would  be  available.  Expe- 
rience alone  will  show  which  articles  of  consumption  might  more  easily  be 
subjected  thereto.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted  at  the  Nine  Elms 
depdt,  where  the  South-Western  Company,  instead  of  sending  up  to  the  City, 
by  barge  or  by  van,  the  foreign  fruit  imported  at  Southampton,  might  establish 
a  fruit  market,  attended  by  salesmen  and  dealers,  might  thereby  lessen  the 
crowding  about  the  wholesale-fruit  region  of  Thames-street,  and  might  dispense 
with  the  line  of  conveyance  from  the  depot  to  that  region.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  system  may  advantageously  oe  adopted  in  the  fish  trade.  Lower 
Thames-street  is  absolutely  blocked  up  in  early  morn  by  vans  bringing  fish  from 
the  various  railways;  insomuch  that,  not  only  are  other  departments  of  com- 
merce seriously  impeded,  and  the  safety  of  foot-passengers  imperilled,  but  .the 
fish  can  scarcely  reach  the  stalls  of  the  Billingsgate  salesmen  in  time  for  thecoma 
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much,  tine  is  wasted,  and  ssany  whinsters'  oaths  are  ottered,  m  the  i 
hopeless  straggle.  The  question  is  asked,  therefore,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
waiting  for  solution— might  not  fish-markets  be  established  at  the  railwmj 
depots,  thereby  saying  rateable  time  and  horse-labour,  and  lessening  the 
blockade  of  the  London  streets  P  Again,  country-killed  meat.  This  arrivee  in 
London  early  every  aaoming,  hi  enonaous  quantities,  at  the  several  raihrsjr 
denote,  whence  it  is  Mostly  conveyed  to  Newgate  macket.  Newgate-street  ■ 
sadly  narrow,  even  for  ordinary  traffio;  bat  it  is  nearly  impassable  at  the  hows 
when  the  meat-vans  arrive ;  for  the  market  itself  is  too  small  to  admit  the  vans; 
and  thus  those  vehicles,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  carts  belonging  to  the 
butchers  who  come  to  purchase,  must  of  necessity  find  a  temporary  location  ie 
an  already  crowded  street.  If  railway  companies,  and  salesmen,  and  butchers, 
could  agree  concerning  meat  markets  at  the  railway  depots,  the  wayfarers  of 
London  would  be  benefited  by  the  change,  and  assuredly  time,  that  piecioma 
clement  in  trade,  would  be  economised. 

Should  these  aatkiipatioaa  be  realised,  then  will  the  railway  depots  oeeepy  a 
remarkable  position  among  the  wholesale  marts  for  food  in  London. 


la  regard  to  works  Kke  Mr.  Dodo's,  the  materials  for  correct  < 
extremely  few.  The  consumption  of  a  greet  city  like  London  w  as 
problematical  a*hs  production.  The  English,  ae  a  nation,  are  so  jealous 
or  government  mterfercnee  in  commercial  transactions,  that  we  rave  wwien 
fewer  materials  for  correct  tabolatiens  than  oar  continental  neighbours. 
There  are  at  Paris  certains  tolls,  or  civic  imposts,  which  enable  the  au- 
thorities to  ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of  food  brought  into  the  city 
from  the  country  districts.  Nothing  of  tnis  kind  exists  in  London;  one 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  all  attempts  to  determine  the  amount  of 
food  brought  into  our  metropolis  are  subject  to  great  liability  to  error. 
Until  lately,  when  Sir  Benjamin  HaH's  new  measure  for  the  government 
of  the  great  metropolis  came  into  force,  there  were  said  to  be  213  acts 
of  parliament;  administered  by  276  bodies,  relating  especially  to  the 
metropolis,  besides  royal  charters  having  special  application ;  and  yet  all 
these  statutes  and  charters,  boards  and  corporations,  were  wanting  in 
official  power  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  food  which,  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  numan  beings  yearly  eonsmne. 

What  is  equally  singular  and  anomalous  is,  that  till  the  same  bill  was 
brought  into  operation,  no  one  really  knew  what  was  London  and  what 
was  not.  The  City  of  London  dm  not  acknowledge  the  Strand  or 
Oxford-street  The  "  Bills  of  Mortality9  included  Westminster  and 
about  forty  out-parishes.  Parliamentary  London  chose  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  populous  districts  of  Brompton,  Chelsea,  Pimlico,  Ken- 
sington, and  Hammersmith.  The  "  Poor  Law"  London  omits  several 
marginal  parishes  included  by  the  a  Registrar-General."  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall's  Act  embodies  a  new  arrangement  into  parishes  and  districts,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  system  and  combined  and  uniform  working,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  ultimately  be  generally  adopted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will, 
by  the  great  improvements  that  lie  before  it  in  regard  to  the  supply  and 
adulteration  of  mod,  improvements  in  street  arrangements  and  nomen- 
clature, the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  and 
other  amsssoratiniie  which  affect  at  once  the  healthy  the  comfort!  and  the 
»  of  so  large  a  congregation  of  human  beings,  he  the  com- 
i  or  a  new  era  m  the  tustory  of  fhe>  metropolis. 
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One  word  upon,  a  subject  in  which  act  oaly  the  common  honesty  of 
the  dealer,  bat  public  molality,  ia  deeply  cow 


Ait  the  com* 
noditiea  such  as  they  seem  ?  ~  Do  we  really  know  how  much  is  eaten 
of  the  several  kinds  ?  Is  a  pound  of  nominal  coffee  a  pound  of  authentic 
coffee?  The  tea  or  the  chocolate,  the  wine  or  the  beer,  the  milk  or  the 
vinegar,  the  bread  or  the  flour— do  these,  as  purchased  and  consumed, 
correspond  with  their  names  ?  or  if  not,  to  what  extent  do  they  depart 
from  genuineness  ? 

Much  Kght  has  been  thrown  of  late  upon  these  important  Questions. 
Mr.  Accum  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  abominable  practices  of  adulteration  in  vogue  in  thk  vast  metro* 
pofia.  "  There  ia  Death  in  the  Pot,"  as  a  title  given  to  a  scientific  in* 
quiry,  did  not  carry  with  it  impressions  of  a  very  agreeable  nature.  Mr. 
Mitchell  followed  up  the  investigation  by  his  "  Treatise  on,  the  Falsifica- 
tion of  Food,"  which  contained  further  exposures  of  the  same  nefarious 
practices,  and  a  still  greater  number  were  collected  in  Dr.  Normandy's 
"  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis."  A  far  more  remark- 
able and  extensive  scrutiny  has,  however,  lately  been  made  into  the 
honesty  of  mamfaeturen  and  shopkeepers  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  LancU.  A  series  of  searching  examinations  was  made  by  an 
analytical  sanitary  commission,  with  Dr.  HassaH  at  its  head,  into  the 
quality  of  the  food  sold  in  the  London  shops,  and  the  extent  to  which 
fraudulent  practices  were  proved  to  be  carried,  had  at  length  the  good 
effect  of  awakening  the  attention  of  government  to  so  crying  an  evil. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  so  important  an  article  as  "  our  daily 
bread  "  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  pure !  Tet  such  is  the  case ;  flour 
is  adulterated  in  London  with  potato-flour,  gypsum,  crushed  bones,  bean- 
flour,  pea-flour,  rye-flour,  powdered  chalk,  and  rice-flour.  Bread  is 
pretty  uniformly  adulterated  with  potatoes  and  alum,  but  the  latter  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  rather  wholesome  than  otherwise !  Thirty-two 
41b.  loaves  were  purchased  of  thirteen  London  bakers,  and  a  deficiency 
of  weight  was  found  amounting  to  2£oz.  on  each  average  4 lb.  loaf. 
Milk  is  adulterated  with  water  to  an  extent  varying  from  10  to  50  per 
cent.,  that  is,  one  half.  The  increased  conveyance  of  milk  by  railways 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tend  to  ensure  the  consumption  in  this  instance  of 
a  better  article.  Butter  is  also  very  generally  adulterated  with  salt  and 
water;  the  water  is  stirred  up  with  the  butter,  rendered  semi-fluid  by 
heat.  Cheeses  are  coloured,  to  suit  the  taste  of  Londoners,  with  anatto 
and  turmeric. 

Most  of  our  drinks  are,  it  is  now  well  known,  adulterated  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  our  food.  a  Port  wine,**  Mr.  Dodd  remarks,  "  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  at  the  present  day,  is  not  port  wine,  but  a  mixture 
of  many  things  with  a  wine  which  may  (or  may  not)  have  come  from 
Portugal.'9  At  Oporto,  the  wine  manufacturers  are  said  to  mix  elder- 
juice,  apple-juice,  sloe-juice,  logwood  decoction,  and  many  other  liquids, 
with  port  wine,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  purses  of  their  respective  cus- 
tomers. The  real  wine  of  the  Douro  scarcely  reaches  England  at  all ; 
and  foreigners  are  astonished  that  we  stall  continue  to  purchase  an 
adulterated  substitute.  Nor  do  the  Spaniards  tamper  less  witn  our  sherry 
than  the  Portuguese  with  our  port;   both  nations  consider  that  the 
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English  taste  is  vitiated,  and  moreover,  that  we  are  easily  victimised  on 
this  subject.  Nor  are  they  altogether  in  the  wrong.  Some  persons  will 
not  admit  port  into  their  cellar  that  is  not  well  brandied  and  catechned  to 
render  it  dry,  just  as  some  oM  ladies  will  not  give  up  their  green  tea, 
notwithstanding  the  great  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  feet  that 
it  is  a  mere  manufactured  article. 


Alas  for  the  fine  old  "crusted  port !"  It  appears,  from  the  revelations  < 
sionally  made,  that  glass-makers  as  well  as  wine-makers  are  clever  in  producing 
this  so-called  "  crust."  Mr.  Warrington  stated,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  that  some  green  glass  bottles  had  been  sent  to  Apothecaries* 
Hall  for  examination,  on  account  of  a  certain  unpleasant  flavour  they  were 
supposed  to  impart  to  wine  contained  in  them.  He  found,  on  close  scrutiny, 
that  the  inner  surface  was  very  rough  and  opaque,  and  that  the  glass  contained 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  lime  and  other  bases  readily  acted  upon  by 
tartaric  acid.  He  ascertained  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  had  been  put 
into  bottles  made  of  this  glass,  and  that  one  merchant  alone  had  bottled  three 
hundred  dozens :  the  motive  being — that  in  these  "improved"  bottles  the  crust 
of  port  wine  will  form  earlier,  and  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  glass,  than  in  the 
ordinary  bottles. 

The  extent  to  which  adulteration  of  wine  is  carried  in  England  was  never 
distinctly  set  forth  until  the  Wine  Duties  Committee  made  their  investigation. 
Foreign  wines,  it  is  now  known,  are  "  doctorM"  by  dishonest  dealers  to  an. 
astonishing  extent ;  oak  bark,  turnsole,  elder,  privet,  beet,  Brazil  root — all  are 
used;  cudbear  and  red  saunders  wood  are  employed  to  aid  the  colour;  catechu 
is  added  to  give  a  "fine  old  crust;"  and  for  certain  objects,  the  ends  of  the 
bungs  and  corks  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Brazil  wood  and  alum. 

It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Londoners,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  should  be  debarred  by  fiscal  arrangements  from  the 
power  of  obtaining  good  and  cheap  wine.  Our  gin  is  fiery,  our  beer  is 
heavy;  and  instead  of  obtaining  light  wine  to  alternate  with  these,  we 
submit  to  adulterated  port.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  wine  we  drink  are  port 
and  sherry.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  this  subject  without  regret- 
ting that  matters  should  have  been  brought  into  so  artificial  a  state ;  for 
sobriety,  honesty,  good  sense,  economy,  cannot  have  fair  play,  when 
liberty  of  selection  is  supplanted  by  arbitrary  official  interference. 

As  early  as  in  1855,  or  the  year  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Hassall's  investigations,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Adulteration  of  Food,  and  another 
committee  is  carrying  out  in  the  present  session  the  same  investigation 
with  increased  zeal  and  efficiency.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  close 
alliance  with  France,  and  the  interchange  of  more  liberal  commercial 
tarifls,  may  procure  for  us  the  luxury  of  light  French  wines  at  a  moderate 
price,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  be  induced,  by  the  mass 
of  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  it,  to  interfere  usefully  in  such 
malpractices  as  adulteration.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  urchin 
who  filches  a  bun,  a  penny  piece,  or  the  value  of  one,  breaks  the  law,  and 
is  liable  to  punishment,  and  even  imprisonment ;  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  cunning  and  systematic  adulterator  of  our  food  and 
drink,  who  robs  us  not  only  of  our  money,  but  sometimes  even  of  our 
health  and  strength,  is  less  guilty  ? 
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CUZCO,  THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  THE  INCAS  * 

The  city  of  the  Incas,  whose  history  is  rendered  classic  in  the  simple 
narrative  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  historian  of  his  fallen  family,  in 
the  elegant  pages  of  Robertson,  and  heart-stirring  epic  of  Prescott,  is 
thus  apostrophised  by  Mr.  Markham.  He  had  been  travelling  over  fer- 
tile plains,  separated  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  producing  wheat  and  every 
kind  of  vegetable,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  heights 
as  the  sun  set.  The  sky  was  deeply  blue,  without  a  single  cloud,  with  a 
bright  and  silvery  moon,  and  as  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  it 
threw  its  pale,  mournful  rays  over  the  city  spread  out  in  the  plain  below  : 

Cuzco !  city  of  the  Incas !  city,  where,  in  by-gone  times,  a  patriarchal  form 
of  government  was  combined  with  a  high  state  of  civilisation;  where  works 
were  conceived  and  executed,  which,  to  this  day,  are  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  wanderer ;  where  a  virtuous  race  of  monarchs  ruled  an  empire,  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  Adrian,  exceeding  that  of  Charlemagne. 

Cuzco !  the  hallowed  spot  where  Manco's  golden  wand  sank  to  its  head  into 
the  ground ;  the  favoured  city,  whose  beautiful  temple  surpassed  in  splendour 
the  tabled  palaces  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  where  the  trophies  of  victories,  won  on 
battle-fields  from  the  equator  to  the  temperate  plains  of  Chile*,  were  collected; 
where  songs  of  triumph  resounded  in  praise  of  Ynti,  the  sacred  deity  of  Peru,-— 
of  Quilla,  his  silvery  spouse, — of  the  beneficent  deeds  of  the  Incas. 

Cuzco!  once  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and  magnificence,  how  art  thou 
fallen !  What  suffering,  misery,  and  degradation  have  thy  unhappy  children 
passed  through  since  those  days  of  prosperity !  Where  now  is  alt  thy  power, 
thy  glory,  and  thy  riches  P  The  barbarous  conqueror  proved  too  strong.  Thy 
vast  and  untold  treasures  are  once  more  buried  in  the  earth,  hidden  from  the 
avaricious  search  of  thy  destroyers :  but  thy  sons,  once  the  happy  subjects  of 
the  Incas,  are  sunk  into  slavery.  Mournfully  do  they  tread,  with  bowed  necks 
and  downcast  looks,  those  streets  which  once  resounded  with  the  proud  steps  of 
their  unconquered,  generous  ancestors. 

If  Lima  be  now  considered  the  maritime  metropolis,  Cuzco  still  deserves 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  inland  capital  of  Peru.  To  it  will 
always  remain  attached  that  peculiar  lustre  which  history  and  romance 
have  alike  contributed  to  shed  around  its  far-famed  Incas ;  with  it  also 
will  always  be  associated  a  large  share  of  interest,  as  the  seat  of  an  anti- 
European  population,  among  whomthe  patriarchal  and  theocratic  form 
of  government  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection ;  and  to  it  also 
will  always  belong  reminiscences  of  a  past  grandeur,  attesting  great  pro- 
gress in  industry  and  civilisation — a  progress  so  much  the  more  remark- 
able from  being,  as  it  were,  isolated  and  spontaneous,  and  more  particu- 
larly manifested  in  the  remains  of  public  roads,  aqueducts,  and  buildings, 
and  other  monuments  of  olden  time : 

Manco  Ccapac,  who  founded  Cuzco,  about  the  year  a.d.  1050,  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  illustrious  line  of  potentates,  unconquered  warriors,  the  natrons 
of  architecture  and  of  poetry.    Among  them,  we  have  Inca  Eocca,  the  founder 

•  Cuzco:  A  Journey  to  the  Ancient  Capital  of  Peru.  And  Lima:  A  Visit  to 
the  Capital  and  Provinces  of  Modern  Peru.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.B.G.S. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1856. 
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of  schools,  whose  cyclopean  palace  still  remains,  a  monument  of  by-gone  great- 
ness ;  Viracocha,  the  Inca  with  florid  complexion  and  flaxen  locks,  whose  massive 
citadel  still  frowns  from  the  Sacsahuaman  hill ;  Pachacutec,  the  Solomon  of  the 
New  World,  whose  sayings  are  recorded  by  the  pious  care  of  Garcilasso; 
Yupanqui,  who  performed  a  march  across  the  Chilian  Andes,  which  throws  the 
achievements  of  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  and  Macdonald,  into  the  shade ;  Hnayna 
Ccapac,  the  most  chivalrous  and  powerful  of  the  Incas,  whose  dominion  ex- 
tended from  the  equator  to  the  southern  confines  of  Chile',  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  banks  of  the  Paraguay;  and  lastly,  the  brave  young  Manco,  worthy  name- 
sake of  his  great  ancestor,  who  held  out  in  a  long  and  unequal  struggle  against 
the  Spanish  invaders,  and  whose  talent  and  valour  astonished  even  the  soldiers 
of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  But  he  was  defeated;  the  sun  of  Peruvian  fortune, 
which  for  a  few  years  had  lingered  on  the  horizon,  sank  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
the  ill-fated  Indians  fell  under  the  grinding  yoke  of  the  pitiless  Goths. 

Cuzco,  although  only  800  miles  from  the  equator,  being  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  11,380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equal  to  some  200O 
feet  above  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  snow  often  falls  over  the  city,  and  covers  its  plazas  with 
a  white  mantle.  The  city  stands  at  the  head  of  a  valley  in  the  Andes, 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  two  miles  to  a  league  in  breadth, 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  mountains  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  plain.  This  valley  is  covered  with  fields  of  barley  and 
lucerne,  and,  besides  many  very  picturesque  farms  and  country-hansea, 
contains  the  two  small  towns  of  San  Sebastian  and  San  Geronimo. 

The  city  is  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  valley,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the 
east  to  that  on  the  west,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  north  side 
the  famous  hill  of  Sacsahuaman  rises  abruptly  over  the  city,  divided  from 
the  hills  on  either  side  by  two  deep  ravines,  through  which  flow  the  little 
rivers  of  Huatanay  and  Rodadero.  The  former  stream  flows  noisily  post 
the  moss-grown  walls  of  the  old  convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  under  the 
houses  forming  the  west  side  of  the  great  square  of  Cuzco,  down  the 
centre  of  a  broad  street  where  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  stone  bridges, 
and  eventually  unites  with  the  Rodadero,  which  separates  the  city  from 
the  little  eastern  suburb  of  San  Bias,  to  the  south  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Sun. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  city  was  built  between  the  two  rivers, 
with  the  great  square  in  the  centre;  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Huatanay 
are  two  more  fine  squares,  of  the  Cabildo  and  of  San  Francisco,  east  and 
west  of  each  other. 

The  houses  of  Cuzco  are  built  of  stone,  the  lower  story  being  usually 
constructed  of  the  massive  and  imposing  masonry  of  the  time  of  the 
Incas,  while  the  upper,  roofed  with  red  tiles,  is  a  modern  superstructure. 
The  streets  run  at  right  angles,  and  present  long  vistas  of  massive  build- 
ings, rendered  interesting  from  their  air  of  antiquity,  with  handsome 
church-towers  rising  here  and  there,  and  the  view  down  those  running 
north  and  south  terminating  in  the  steep  streets  rising  up  to  the  hill  of 
the  Sacsahuaman,  with  the  hoary  old  fortress  of  the  Incas  crowning  itB 
summit. 

All  that  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Incas  in  the  present  day  is  a  wall 
eighty-four  paces  long  and  eight  high,  with  eight  recesses  built  on  a 
terrace  of  stones  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape,  fitting  exactly  to 
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one  another.  On  the  lower  wall  the  figure  of  a  mermaid,  or  syren,  is 
carved  in  relief  on  a  square  slab,  and  a  steep  stone  staircase  leads  from 
one  of  the  recesses,  or  portals,  to  a  second  terrace.  There  are  remains 
of  a  similar  kind  ou  other  sides  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  reached  by  a  succession  of  terraces.  The  remains  of  another  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Incas  are  situated  in  the  present  CaUe  del  Triunfo,  near 
the  great  square  of  Cuzoo.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  huge  masses  of 
rock,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  one  of  them  actually  having  twelve  sides. 
Portions  of  the  walls  of  what  is  now  the  church  of  San  Lazaro  are  sup- 
posed to  hare  belonged  to  the  schools  founded  by  Inca  Rocca,  and  many 
serpents  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  stones.  The  same  designs,  represent- 
ing the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  most  Oriental  systems,  are  to  be  seen  on  a  stone 
lintel  in  the  walk  of  the  palace  of  Huayna  Ccapac,  and  on  many  other  In- 
carial  buildings.  Some  other  specimens  of  sculpture  on  the  buildings  of 
the  Incas  still  remain.  Besides  the  figure  on  the  palace  of  Mango 
Ccapac  there  are  four  very  curious  figures  in  relief,  on  large  slabs,  in  a 
house  supposed  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  Inca  historian  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega.  Two  represent  monsters  with  the  heads  of  women 
and  bodies  of  birds,  resembling  the  harpies  of  Virgil ;  the  two  others  re- 

§  resent  monsters  with  scales,  and  long  tails  curled  up  behind.  They  are 
escribed  as  being  accurately  and  artistically  executed.  These  interest- 
ing pieces  of  sculpture  bear  the  evidence  of  great  age  ;  and  many  of  the 
same  kind,  as  indeed  is  hinted  by  Garoilasso  de  la  Vega  and  other 
chroniclers,  were  probably  destroyed  through  the  wanton  vandalism  of 
the  Spaniards.  We  have  enough  left,  however,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  masonry  of  the  Incas: 

The  walls  of  their  palaces  were  built  of  huge  stones  of  a  dark  slate  colour, 
with  recesses  and  doors  at  certain  intervals,  the  sides  of  the  doors  approaching 
each  other  and  supporting  large  stone  lintels.  The  side  walls  were  pierced  with 
small  square  windows,  as  is  6een  in  the  ruins  of  Manca  Coapao's  palace,  and  the 
whole  was  thatched  with  the  ycku,  or  long  grass  of  the  Andes. 

The  interior  consisted  of  several  spacious  halls  with  smaller  rooms  opening 
into  them,  and  the  interior  walls  were  adorned  with  golden  animals  and  flowers, 
executed  with  much  skill  and  taste.  Minerals  of  a  hard  stone  highly  polished, 
with  concave  and  convex  surfaces,  hung  on  stone  pegs,  while  in  the  numerous 
recesses  were  utensils  and  canopas  of  gold  and  silver,  fantastically  designed. 
The  couches  were  of  vicufia  cloth  of  the  softest  and  finest  texture,  and  the  seats 
used  by  the  Incas,  called  tiana,  were  plated  with  gold. 

The  dresses  worn  by  the  Incas  ana  their  courtiers  were  very  splendid,  and 
there  still  exist  at  Cuzoo  pictures  painted  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
representing  the  Incas  in  full  costume.  They  are  always  represented  in  a  fine 
cotton  tunic,  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  figured  cloth  belt.  A  golden  breast- 
plate or  sun  hangs  round  the  neck,  and  a  long  flowing  robe  descends  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  nobles  wore  head-dresses  of  egret's  feathers,  but  the  reigning 
Inca  is  always  represented  in  the  crimson  llautu,  or  fringe,  and  the  two  black 
and  white  wing-feathers  of  the  majestic  falcon  coraquenque.  The  fiustas,  or 
princesses,  wore  a  long  mantle,  called  lliclla,  secured  across  the  bosom  by  a 
large  golden  pin. 

I  have  seen  a  golden  breastplate  or  sun,  and  one  of  these  topus,  or  pins,  now 
in  the  possession  of  General  Echenique,  the  late  president  of  the  republic.  The 
breastplate  is  of  pure  gold,  and  the  figures  upon  it  are  stamped,  being  convex 
on  the  other  side.  The  pin  is  also  of  thin  gold,  and  the  figures  are  cut  upon 
its  fiat  surface. 
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The  fabrics  woven  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  were  of  cotton,  or  of  the  silky 
wool  of  the  vicuna.  The  threads  were  spun  on  a  small  hand-spindle,  and  the  art 
of  dyeing  in  various  colours  was  well  understood. 

Their  vases  of  gold,  silver,  earthenware,  and  stone,  were  remarkable  for  their 
ingenious  shapes,  and  many  of  them  for  the  Graceful  elegance  of  their  form. 
They  were  frequently  moulded  or  cut  into  the  shape  of  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds, 
and  human  beings,  some  of  them  being  double,  and  others  even  quadruple. 

The  Inca  Rocca  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  first  great  impulsive  move- 
ment to  these  various  arts,  which  were  brought  to  some  degree  of  proficiency 
by  his  descendants. 

The  great  fortress  on  the  hill  of  Sacsahuamarj,  whose  colossal  nuns, 
still  visible  above  the  city  of  Cuzco,  are  an  eternal  monument  of  its 
fallen  neatness,  and  a  silent  testimony  of  the  boldness  of  conception 
with  which  the  Children  of  the  Sun  were  gifted,  was  commenced  by  order 
of  the  great  Inca  Viracocha,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  great  cyclopean  ruin  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment.  Mr.  Markham  speaks  of  it  as  a  piece  of  masonry 
almost  unparalleled  in  solidity,  beauty,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  con- 
struction : 

The  immense  masses  at  Stonehenge,  the  great  block  in  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non at  Argos,  and  those  in  the  cyclopean  walls  at  Volterra  and  Agrigentum, 
are  wonderful  monuments  of  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  people  who 
raised  them ;  hut  they  fall  immeasurably  short,  in  beauty  of  execution,  to  the 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  where  the  huge  blocks  are  fitted  into  each  other,  though  of 
unequal  sizes,  and  various  shapes,  with  as  minute  accuracy  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  mosaics  of  ancient  Borne. 

Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  the  ereat  fortress  of  Cuzco  has  a  most  striking 
effect.  The  walls,  formed  of  a  dark  slate-coloured  limestone,  are  now  overgrown 
with  cacti,  a  small  kind  of  iris,  calceolarias,  broom,  and  other  flowers;  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  llamas  wander  along  the  deserted  terraces. 

During  the  long  course  of  years  whicn  this  stupendous  work  took  in  erecting, 
it  lasted  through  toe  lives  of  four  successive  architects  or  engineers ;  namely,  Apu 
Hualpa  Eimacni,  Inca  Maricancha,  Acahuana  Inca,  after  whom  one  of  the  gates 
was  named,  and  Callacunchav. 

The  three  lines  of  fortification  were  successively  defended,  with  intrepid 
valour,  against  the  ferocious  Spanish  conquerors  under  Juan  Pizarro ;  and  as 
the  brave  patriots  retreated  behind  the  second  and  third  walls,  they  left  heaps 
of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen  gloriously  in  defence  of  their  country's  free- 
dom, to  attest  the  courage  and  obstinacy  with  which  the  positions  had  been 
defended. 

Finally,  the  gallant  band  of  heroes  retreated  to  the  citadel,  where  they  made 
their  last  stand  against  the  Spaniards.  The  venerable  Inca  noble,  who  com- 
manded them,  performed  prodigies  of  valour  with  his  huge  battle-axe ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  Hernando  Pizarro  nad  forced  the  position, 
scorning  to  surrender,  he  wrapped  his  mantle  round  his  head,  and  hurled  himself 
down  the  precipice  into  the  Colcampata. 

Tnti,  the  Sun,  the  object  of  adoration  with  the  Peruvians,  was  to  them 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  fountain  whence  flowed  all  the  blessings 
they  enjoyed,  the  ripener  of  their  harvests,  the  cheerful  watcher  of  their 
labours,  trie  producer  of  their  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  progenitor  of 
their  beloved  Incas.  How  great  was  their  veneration  for  the  adored 
deity,  how  gorgeous  the  Ccuri-cancha,  or  temple  raised  to  his  honour,  is 
recorded  by  all  subsequent  historians ;  but  now  the  site  of  all  this  splen- 
dour is  sadly  changed.     Passing  from  the  great  square  of  Cuzco,  down  a 
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long,  narrow  street,  the  traveller  emerges  on  an  open  space,  in  which  is 
situated  a  modern  church,  a  plain  edifice  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  well-cut  stones  which  formed  the  temple, 
but  clumsily  put  together.  On  the  west  end,  which  forms  the  sacristy, 
and  overlooks  the  river  Huatanay,  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
dark,  beautifully-formed  masonry  of  the  ancient  temple;  and  at  the  east 
side,  in  a  narrow  lane,  a  whole  side  of  the  ancient  temple,  described  by 
Mr.  Markham  as  being  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Inca  masonry  in 
Cuzco,  still  remains  entire : 

The  stones,  usually  about  two  feet  long,  but  of  irregular  length,  and  one  foot 
four  inches  in  height,  are  most  accurately  cut  and  placed  in  straight  and  regular 
lines,  with  their  exterior  surfaces  projecting  slightly,  and  of  a  dark  slate  colour. 
They  join  each  other  so  closely  that  nothing  out  the  finest,  but  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  defined  line,  can  be  seen  to  separate  them.  In  contemDlating 
this  unequalled  piece  of  masonry,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the  extreme  Deauty 
of  its  formation,  the  fine  conception  of  the  architect  who  exhibited  so  much 
grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the  perfectly  symmetrical  combination  of  the  simplest 
materials,  and,  above  all,  at  the  untiring  perseverance  and  skill  that  was  required 
to  form  each  stone  with  such  unerring  precision,  that  not  a  flaw  can  be  discovered 
in  the  whole  construction. 

On  the  other  three  sides  of  the  Yntip-pampa,  the  old  walls  of  the  temples  of 
the  inferior  deities  still  resist  the  efforts  of  time,  but  their  precincts  are  now 
desecrated.  Miserable  fruit  and  vegetable  shops,  stores  of  food  for  mules,  and 
blacksmiths1  forges,  now  occupy  the  spacious  halls  once  dedicated  to  the  hosts 
of  heaven ;  and  the  plaza  itself,  silent  and  sad,  the  stillness  only  broken  by  blows 
on  the  anvil,  is  shorn  of  all  its  pristine  glory,  while  the  sides  of  the  walls  are 
blackened  with  smoke  from  the  smithies. 

Standing  amidst  these  saddening  relics  of  former  greatness,  I  could  picture  to 
myself  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  scene  since  the  days  of  Incarial 
splendour.  Where  now  stands  the  church  of  San  Domingo,  then  rose  that 
glorious  fane,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  with  its  grand  central  door  and  massive 
cornice  of  pure  gold.  The  interior  was  decorated  with  a  magnificence  suited  to 
the  holy  uses  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  A  large  golden  sun,  studded  with 
emerald's  and  turquoises,  covered  the  side  facing  the  door ;  a  sacred  flame  con- 
stantly burned  before  the  representative  of  the  deity;  and  vases  of  gold,  a 
metal  which  Incas  believed  to  be  "  the  tears  shed  by  the  Sun,"  stood,  filled  with 
sacrificial  first-fruits,  on  the  floor  of  the  temple. 

The  other  sides  of  the  Yntip-pampa  were  occupied  by  massive  stone  temples, 
dedicated  to  Quilla,  or  the  moon,  in  which  all  the  utensils  were  of  silver;  to 
Coyllur-cuna,  or  the  hosts  of  heaven;  to  Chasca,  the  planet  Venus,  called  the 
"youth  with  flowing  golden  locks;"  to  CcuicAa,  or  the  rainbow;  and  to  Yllapa, 
or  thunder  and  lightning. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  were  the  stone  pillars  erected  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  one  of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  Incarial  calendar,  and  by 
which  their  time  was  corrected. 

The  convent  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  called  the  Aclla-huasi,  was 
situated  near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  its  remains  are  still  seen  form- 
ing part  of  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Catalina.  These  virgins 
were  often  daughters  of  the  Incas,  and  although  strictly  confined  to  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  and  the  convent,  they  were  yet  allowed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  delicious  groves  and  gardens  which  stretched  'away  at  the 
back  of  the  Ccuri-cancha,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Huatanay.  In 
one  part  of  these  gardens  there  was  a  space  set  apart  for  artificial  flowers, 
imitated  in  gold  with  the  most  wonderful  skilL     One  of  the  duties  of  the 
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virgin  was  to  watch  the  sacred  flame  lighted  at  the  festival  of  the  Raymi 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  metal  mirror  on  a  quantity  of 
dry  cotton. 

The  tombs  of  the  Peruvians  were  little  caves,  built  of  masonry,  and 
partly  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  almost  inaccessible 
positions.  The  face  of  a  cliff  in  the  eastern  Andes,  near  the  town  of 
Urabamba,  is  so  covered  with  these  sepulchral  grottos,  that  at  a  distance 
it  is  said  to  resemble  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
where  the  numerous  portholes  in  the  galleries  are  visible.  It  is  called 
Tantana  Marca,  or  the  "  crowded  heights."  There  are  also  immense 
numbers  of  ancient  tombs  in  a  picturesque  ravine  near  Calca,  called 
Huaccanhuaycu,  or  the  Valley  of  Lamentations : 

Though  the  worship  of  the  Sun  was  the  great  national  religion  of  the  Peru- 
vians, yet  a  general  idea  of  one  supreme  power  pervaded  the  genius  of  their 
spiritual  belief.  Constant  evidence  of  this  is  perceptible  in  the  sayings  and 
conversations  of  several  Incas. 

One  of  these,  the  famous  Huayna  Ccapac,  is  said,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Baymi,  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  with  irreverent  boldness  on  the  great  visible  object 
of  adoration,  the  brilliant  Sun. 

"  O  Inca !"  remonstrated  the  Huillac  Umu,  "  what  is  it  you  do  ?  you  gpve 
cause  of  scandal  to  your  court  and  people  in  thus  gazing  on  the  sublime  IntL1' 

Turning  upon  the  high-priest,  Huayna  Ccapac  asked,  "  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  dare  command  me  to  go  whithersoever  he  chooses  ?" 

"  How  could  any  one  be  so  bold  ?"  replied  the  Huillac  Umu. 

"  But,"  said  the  Inca,  "  is  there  any  Curaoa  who  will  disobey  my  commands, 
if  I  order  him  to  speed  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Chile*  ?" 

"  No ;  they  cannot  certainly  refuse  your  mandate,  even  unto  death,"  answered 
the  priest. 

"Then,"  replied  this  enlightened  monarch,  " I  perceive  that  there  must  be 
some  other  more  powerful  Lord,  whom  our  father,  the  Sun,  esteems  as  more 
supreme  than  himself;  by  whose  command  he,  every  day,  measures  the  compass 
of  the  heavens  without  intermission." 

A  devil,  or  evil  principle,  was  believed  in  by  the  Peruvians,  and  called 
Supay.  Their  belief  in  a  place  of  future  reward  and  punishment  led  to 
the  burial  of  vast  treasures  with  the  deceased,  the  preservation  intact  of 
the  palaces  of  each  successive  reigning  Inca  after  the  death  of  its  occu- 
pant, and  the  careful  drying  and  embalming  of  their  bodies  : 

Amonff  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  number  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
usages,  derived  from  their  remote  ancestors,  were  almost  universal;  and  the 
beautiful  religion  of  the  Sun,  the  most  perfect  ever  conceived  by  man  without 
the  aid  of  revelation,  was  in  reality  confined  in  its  purity  to  the  royal  family, 
and  the  nobles  and  philosophers  of  the  court. 

The  people,  however,  preserved  a  belief  in  the  guiding  providence  of  God  in 
all  the  cares  and  duties  of  life.  To  this  day  great  heaps  of  stones  are  to  be 
seen  by  the  road-side  on  some  of  the  loftiest  passes  of  the  Andes,  piled  up 
by  successive  generations  of  wayfarers,  who,  as  they  reached  the  summit  of 
the  steep  ascent,  cast  a  stone  by  the  wayside,  and  exclaimed,  "Apachicta 
muchhani," — "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  reached  thus  far." 

The  Indians  also  generally  believed  that  every  created  thing  had  its  Mama, 
or  spiritual  essence ;  a  creed  which  seems  to  have  been  universally  prevalent 
with  almost  every  people  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  their  Penates  and  Lares,  the  gods  of  their  homes ;  the 
Grecians,  their  deities  of  the  wood,  the  fountain,  and  the  forest-tree;  and  even 
the  sober-minded  English  once  acknowledged  the  existence  of  those  mermaids, 
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witches,  and  fairies,  that  were  supposed  to  pervade  nature,  and  envelop  it  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  second  self. 

So  also  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  their  Huacas,  or  miracle-working  tombs  of 
heroes,  and  their  Canopas,  or  household  gods. 

The  latter  were  innumerable,  and  the  various  districts,  Tillages,  and  Ayttus, 
or  families,  had  their  own  peculiar  deity. 

There  was  the  Sara-cauopa,  or  spirit  of  the  harvest;  the  Chacra-canopa,  or 
spirit  of  the  farm;  the  Llama-oanopa,  or  spirit  of  the  flocks;  and  many  others. 
Many  of  these  are  constantly  found  at  the  present  day,  made  of  earthenware, 
stone,  silver,  and  sometimes  gold.  The  spirit  of  the  harvest  is  represented  as 
a  little  figure  covered  with  mazorcas  of  maize. 

The  belief  in  household  gods  remained  long  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
is  not  yet  uprooted  from  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  Indians,  who  still  eherish 
their  Canopas.  in  the  more  secluded  dells  of  the  Andes. 

The  city  of  Cuaco  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and  prosperity  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  In  the  centre  was  a  great  square, 
with  numerous  palaces,  in  one  of  which  dramatic  representations  took 
place*  Here  it  was  that  the  people  danced  in  a  circle,  each  man  holding 
a  link  of  an  immense  golden  chain.  A  curious  picture  of  this  dance, 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  conquest,  is  to  he  seen  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Anna  at  Cuxco.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  were  two  fountains  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  silver  serpents.  From  Cuzoo,  as  a  great  centre,  four 
highways  went  forth  to  the  four  great  provinces  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided.  The  principal  road  from  Cuaco  to  Quito,  carefully  maca- 
damised— and  to  form  which  suspension-bridges  were  thrown  over  rivers 
and  chasms,  valleys  had  to  he  filled  up,  and  hills  cut  through — has  been 
tfie  theme  of  admiring  wonder  to  the  people  of  Europe  from  the  days  of 
Zavate  tothose  of  Prescott 

Roads  of  the  same  construction  led  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  tamhos  or  inns  at  convenient  distances, 
and  royal  storehouses  of  clothing  and  food  for  the  use  of  the  Incarial 
armies  when  on  the  march,  and  of  the  chasquis,  or  government  mes- 
sengers, who  performed  journeys  on  foot  with  incredible  rapidity.  It  is 
said  that  the  tnca  Huayna  Ccapac  eat  fresh  fish  at  Cuzco,  which  had  been 
caught  the  day  previously  at  Lurin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  over  the  most  mountainous 
country  in  the  world. 

The  Peruvian  ladies,  living  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  pictures  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cesses, contemporaneous  with  the  Spanish  conquest,  represent  them  as 
possessed  of  uncommon  charms.  The  Peruviana  themselves,  like  the 
ancient  Persians  and  the  noble-hearted  Normans,  ever  treated  the  fair 
sex  with  courteous  respect.  Huayna  Ccapac  was  the  most  chivalrous  of 
princes,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never  refused  anything  when 
asked  by  a  woman.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  after  the  conquest 
the  proud  Spanish  cavaliers  sought  for  wives  among  the  daughters  of  the 
Ineas,  whose  illustrious  ancestry  they  honoured,  and  whose  beauty  they 
beheld  with  rapture: 

Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  set  the  example  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Atnaualpa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  without 
issue.  On  her  death,  the  proud  upstart  again  sought  a  union  with  the  noble 
blood  of  the  Incas,  and  espoused  secondly  the  young  Princess  Inez  Nuata,  a 
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daughter  of  Huayna  Gcapac.  Their  daughter  Francisca  married,  first  her 
uncle  Hernando  Pizarro,  and  secondly  a  Spanish  cavalier,  Don  Martin  Ampaero, 
whose  descendants  still  reside  near  Cozco;  and  were,  as  Ulloa  informs  ua, 
treated  with  honour  by  the  Spanish  viceroy?,  as  representatives  of  the  Incarial 
family.    The  Marquises  of  Montemira  were  descended  from  this  marriage. 

About  the  same  time,  several  other  princesses  formed  alliances  with  Spanish 
cavaliers.  Leonora  Nusta,  a  daughter  of  Huayna  Ccapac,  married  Don  Joan 
Balsa;  and  Maria  Tupac  Usca,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Manco,  was  espoused  to 
Don  Pedro  Ortoz  de  Orue,  a  native  of  Biscay,  from  whom  descend  the  family  of 
Justiniani,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  during  my  sojourn  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cuzco. 

Dona  Beatriz  Goya,  another  baptised  daughter  of  Huayna  Ccapac,  was 
betrothed  by  her  guardian,  Prince  Paullu,  to  a  Spanish  knight  named  Marcio 
Serra  de  Leeuisano,  whose  alliance  she  long  and  firmly  opposed.  It  appears 
that  a  painful  mystery  hum?  over  the  parentage  of  the  knight,  similar  to  that 
which  caused  the  gentle  Sir  Percy  Shafton,  of  Walter  Scott's  well-known  novel, 
so  much  uneasiness.  It  was  whispered  at  Cuzco  that  his  father  was  a  tailor, 
and  the  young  fiusta  long  refused  to  become  a  churl's  wife.  The  persuasions 
and  entreaties  of  her  guardian  were  alike  fruitless;  but  at  length,  after  a  long 
conversation  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  be  extracted  from  her  the  reluctant 
and  equivocal  words,  " Perhaps  I  will  have  him,  and  perhaps  I  will  not;19  and 
with  tnis  half-consent  she  was  married  to  the  reputed  tailor's  son. 

Of  this  same  knight  it  is  recorded,  that,  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Cuzco, 
the  massive  golden  sun,  which  was  fixed  m  the  great  temple  of  the  Ccuri-cancha, 
fell  to  his  share,  and  that  he  gambled  it  away  at  primero  in  one  night. 

Another  marriage  took  nlace  between  the  Princess  Beatriz  Nusta,  daughter 
of  the  Inca  Syri  Tupac,  and  Don  Martin  Loyola,  a  nephew  of  St.  Ignatius,  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  A  curious  picture  of  their  nuptials  now  hangs 
in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cuzco.  The  young  princess,  who  is  very  beauu- 
.  ful,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  in  plaited  tails  down  her  back,  is  dressed  in  a 
costly  mantle,  secured  across  the  bosom  by  a  golden  topu,  or  pin  in  the  shape  of 
a  spoon,  set  with  jewels. 

By  this  marriage  they  had  one  daughter  named  Lorenza,  who  was  created 
Countess  of  Oropesa  in  the  Indies.  She  married  Don  Juan  Borgia,  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia ;  and  from  them  are  descended  the  Counts  of  Oropesa,  Marquises 
of  Lobayna,  and  Dukes  of  Gandia. 

Lastly,  the  noble  knight  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  married  a  niece  of  Huayna 
Ccapac,  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  monarch  Tupac  Inca  Yupanqui,  a 
beautiful  young  girl  named  Isabel  Yupanqui  Nusta. 

From  this  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  descended  the  historian  of  same 
name,  who,  though  accused  of  over-credulity  by  Prescott,  has  ever  re- 
mained, Mr.  Markham  remarks,  the  text-book  of  Peruvian  history,  and 
is  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  wretched  huts.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  the  history  of  the  Incas  should  have  been  written  by  one  of  their 
own  blood  and  lineage,  who,  seizing  pen  and  ink,  the  previously  unknown 
implements  of  the  oppressors  of  his  race,  placed  his  work  on  record  to 
immortalise  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  ana  remain  for  posterity  a  trust- 
worthy protest  against  the  lying  and  garbled  narratives  of  the  Spanish 
chroniclers.  There  is,  Mr.  Markham  justly  adds,  something  deeply  inte- 
resting in  this  historian,  who  has  thus  boldly  placed  his  unfortunate 
countrymen  in  their  true  light,  and  left  the  world  to  judge  between  them 
and  their  tyrants. 

After  the  conquest,  Cuzco  ranked  only  as  the  second  city  in  Peru,  but 
was  inhabited  by  many  noble  families : 
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During  the  vicegeral  times,  their  houses  were  famished  with  great  magni- 
ficence,  many  of  them  received  titles  of  honour  from  the  court  of  Spain,  ana  in 
a  short  time  the  city  was  adorned  with  beautiful  churches,  and  handsome  private 
houses.  The  University,  a  fine  edifice,  with  spacious  stone  cloisters,  was  founded 
in  1598  by  Don  Antonio  de  la  Raya,  the  fifth  bishop  of  Cuzco;  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  university  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  in  1692.  It  now  numbers 
about  ninety  graduated  doctors.  The  Jesuits  also  founded  the  college  of  San 
Borja,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Indian  nobles.  The  building  is  hand- 
some, but  the  establishment  has  long  since  been  suppressed,  and  its  halls  are 
now  used  for  a  small  boys'  school.  They  are  decorated  with  portraits  of  the 
Incas,  painted  on  the  walls. 

Since  the  establishment  of  independence  in  Peru,  many  of  the  families  of 
Cuzco  have  become  impoverished,  or  retired  to  Lima  and  otner  parts ;  their  fine 
houses  have  become  dilapidated;  and  as  I  passed  along  the  streets,  I  found  that 
many  a  handsome  and  elaborately  carved  doorway  led  to  a  court  now  inhabited 
by  the  poorest  people,  once  the  wealthy  abode  of  some  Spanish  nobleman. 


THE  LABOURER  AND  THE  STATESMAN. 

BY  B.  P.  ROW8BLL. 

As  I  watch  John  Styles  hoeing  turnips  in  Squire  Larkins's  garden,  I 
am  led  into  a  curious  brown  study  as  to  the  pleasures  of  John  Styles's 
existence.  But  this  is  proceeding  too  fast  I  am  assuming  that  he  has 
pleasures.  He  may  have  none.  However,  supposing  him  to  have  some, 
how  many  has  he,  and  what  may  be  their  character? 

While  my  mind  slowly  and  laboriously  enters  upon  this  important  and 
deeply  intricate  field  of  inquiry,  my  bodily  eye  closely  scrutinises  the 
outward  man  of  my  interesting  subject  Hale  and  hearty,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb — "  a  first-class  life,"  as  the  assurance  offices  would  say — is 
evidently  John  Styles*  The  attitude  necessitated  in  hoeing  is  not  grace- 
ful, but  it  displays  the  solidity  and  power  of  John's  frame  to  a  marked 
extent  No  trace  of  illness  in  John's  countenance ;  his  eye  is  bright,  and 
his  hearing  good.  Well,  here  is  a  vast  point  to  commence  with.  John 
has  no  sick-headaches,  no  indigestion,  no  gout.  He  hardly  knows  what 
illness  is.     Need  I  go  further?     John  must  be  a  happy  man. 

Need  I  go  further?  If  I  want  to  remain  in  the  conclusion  that  John 
is  blessed,  I  had  better  not  But  I  desire  to  learn  the  truth.  Good  health 
is  a  very  great  deal,  but  it  is  not  all.  What  other  source  of  satisfaction 
has  my  humble  friend?  Now  comes  down  upon  me  the  recollection  that 
he  has  only  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  the  expenditure  thereof  provideth 
subsistence  for  himself,  wife,  and  five  children.  Alas,  the  rude  appetite 
which  rude  health  brings  to  John  is  an  evil,  and  not  a  blessing.  A  sickly 
appetite,  if  compatible  with  a  strong  frame,  would  better  suit.  The 
constantly  recurring  requirement  to  eat  and  drink  is,  then;  a  misfortune 
to  poor  John.    As  yet  we  have  not  added  to  his  sources  of  happiness. 
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Has  he  any  inteHeetual  pleasures?  Ah  me,  the  satire  m  the  here 
hint !  John  literally  knows  nothing  beyond  hoeing  turnips  and  other 
equally  exalted  duties.  He  hoed  turnips  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
he  is  hoeing  them  now  he  is  a  man  of  fifty,  and  he  will  hoe  them  until 
he  shall  take  permanent  possession  of  his  own  six  feet  of  landed  property- 
Now  the  marvel  in  my  mind  is  that  John  has  not  become  an.  idiot.  What 
in  the  world  has  that  brain  had  to  feed  upon  from  earliest  yea«js?  Seacee 
any  intelligence  ever  comes  into  that  secluded  hamlet.  The  great  universe 
rolls  on-— events  appalling  in  their  magnitude  and  results  occur — the 
crowds  in  great  cities  pursue  from  morn  to  night  the  same  crushing 
labours  as  aid  their  fathers  and  will  their  children,-— but  unmoved,  un- 
stirred, ignorant  of  everything  but  his  hoeing,  John  still  lives.  Beyond 
the  hoeing  he  has  not  a  thought,  not  a  care*  John  exists^  and  you  can 
say  no  more. 

John  goes  to  church  and  sleeps  during  the  sermon.  The  minister 
scolds  him  for  it  every  Monday.  But  what  knows  John  of  sanctifying 
grace,  or  being  renewed  in  the  spirit,  or  reformed  in  the  inner  man  ? 
John  is  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  between  life  and  death.  He  can 
walk  and  talk  now — by-and-by  he  will  die,  be  put  in  a  coffin,  and  be 
buried.  Here  beginneth  and  here  endeth  the  description  of  John's  know- 
ledge. Into  that  narrowed,  darkened  intellect  (narrowed  and  darkened 
by  neglect  and  disuse)  no  bright  beams  penetrate.  A  glimmer — just  a 
faint  glimmer — of  light  there  is,  and  that  is  all. 

Unconsciously  my  mind  glides,  into  contemplation  of  another  life  so 
different  to  John's !  It  is  night,  and  in  a  handsome  room  in  a  large 
west-end  house  sits  a  man,  noble  and  distinguished,  absorbed  in  thought. 
Absorbed  in  thought !  'Hie  labour  that  brain  has  undergone  for  forty 
long  years  has  been  sufficient  to  craze  an  ordinary  intellect,  bat  this 
man's  mind  has  luxuriated  and  thriven  upon  it  The  history  of  the  past 
— every  event  of  importance  since  the  world  began— is  stored  in  that 
brain ;  the  present— every  circumstance  nearly  affecting  the  well-being 
of  nations— is  before  that  brain  as  a  broad  picture  before  die  bodily  eye; 
the  future— the  shadows  of  events  at  hand— dimly  dawns  upon  that 
sagacious  master-mind.  Who  speaks  of  toil,  and  he  toils  not  ?  The 
merchant  at  his  desk  may  toil,  the  divine  in  his  closet,  the  philosopher  in 
his  study ;  but  working  more  earnestly  and  laboriously  than  they  all  will 
be  found  the  ambitious  statesman,  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  idoi  of 
fame.  No  repose  there — no  cessation  of  labour — no  quiet— no  calm- 
Busy  excitement  esvr— perpetual  conflict  and  struggle— these  characterise 
the  life  of  the  man  upon  whom  our  mental  gase  now  rests.  No  wonder 
that  the  brow  is  furrowed  and  the  hah*  is  grey.  It  has  been  a  noble  day 
of  toil — a  long  day — bravely  borne,  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
when  it  shall  have  closed,  and  night,  which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no 
earthly  morning,  shall  have  set  in. 

What  means  that  half-sad  smile  slowly  stealing  over  the  lordly  features  ? 
This  night,  as  he  sits  thus  solitary,  the  man  of  the  world  looks  back.  He 
sees  much  to  make  his  bosom  glow  with  legitimate  pride.  Great  things 
have  been  accomplished,  and  much  work  done.  The  labourer  has  not 
been  idle  in  the  vineyard.  And  yet,  now  that  die  night  is  so  near  at 
hand  when  this  workman  shall  rest,  is  not  his  heart  sorrowful  within  him, 
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and  does  he  not  feel  almost  as  though,  leaving  the  field  of  hk  untiring 
exertions,  he  would  rather  never  hare  entered  it,  hat  have  preferred  to 
work  humbly  and  quietly  amidst  far  lesa  exciting  and  leas  momentous 
scenes  ?  The  state  and  magnificence,  the  power  and  dignity  achieved 
with  so  much  toil — in  this  attend  hour  of  reflection,  as  the  pulse  beats 
faintly  and  the  spirit  wanes — how  small  do  they  appear,  and  how  strongly 
occurs  the  mental  questioning  whether  delusion  has  not  prevailed  and 
dreams  have  not  deceived  ?  and  whether  the  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet  in 
his  deep  serenity  and  peaee,  in  his  freedom  from  that  perfect  saturation 
with  this  world's  vanities  which  has  marked  the  gifted  statesman,  must 
not  be  regarded  as,  after  all,  happier  on  earth  and  possessing  brighter 
hope  of  bhss  in  heaven  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  this  feeling  is  well  founded.  It  is  not.  It  comes 
with  the  midnight  hoar  and  solitude,  and  morning  will  disperse  it-  No ; 
nothing  move  untrue  and  unjust  than  to  represent  legitimate  ambition  as 
&  sin,  or  deep  engagement  in  this  world's  pursuits  as  incompatible  with 
piety.  The  mighty  intellect  which  rules  a  nation,  is  it  less  open  to  the 
influences  above  and  around  us,  proceeding  from  the  Great  Master  Mind 
of  all,  than  the  feeble  intelligence  which  ranks  little  above  the  instinct  of 
the  brute  ?  Not  so ;  every  step  which  my  mind  accomplishes  in  the  vast 
ladder  gives  me  a  clearer  view  of  the  unattainable  altitude  whereon 
aitteth  Omnipotence.  Every  increase  in  my  intellectual  grasp,  each 
minute  portion  of  my  intellectual  growth,  brings  more  vividly  to  my 
view  the  mighty  intelligence  which  is  above  all  and  in  all.  The  great 
man  may  he  a  bad  man ;  the  highly  gifted  a  fearful  sinner ;  but  the 
natural  law  is,  that  the  more  you  raise  and  expand  the  intellect,  the  more 
yon  dignify  and  exalt  the  man,  the  more  hopeful  is  the  tendency  to  con- 
template and  admire  goodness  as  well  as  greatness,  to  worship  the 
majesty  of  virtue  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  preference  to  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  folly  and  vice. 

One  would  think  sometimes,  when  listening  to  the  bemoaning  tone  in 
which  priests  preach  on  the  subject  of  this  world's  greatness,  thai  some 
dark  curse  rested  on  the  effort  after  fame  and  fortune ;  that  worldly 
success  were  identical  with  fbrgetfalness  of  all  religion,  and  earthly 
honour  could  not  be  sought  without  abandonment  of  all  heavenly.  One 
would  think  that  Heaven's  blessing  were  restricted  to  the  poor  and  in* 
siffnificant,  the  apathetic  and  selfish,  and  never  beamed  forth  on  the  man 
who  had  striven  to  win  tins  world's  goods  and  this  world's  esteem,  that  he 
might  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  justice  among  his  fellow-men. 
Away  with  that  wretched  teaching,  which  would  persuade  men  to  sit 
with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands  in  regard  to  the  great  questions 
agitated  around  them,  which  advises  contentment  because  in  contentment 
is  security,  and  urges  non-interference  because  in  interference  there  is 
danger.  The  advice  to  our  sons  should  rather  be,  "  Be  up  and  doing ; 
care  nothing  because  that  the  hill  of  Fame  and  Fortune  is  steep'and  rough; 
enter  boldly  on  its  ascent.  Honour  and  wealth  may  be  small  induce- 
ments in  your  eyes  against  the  perils  and  labours  of  the  way,  but  having 
gained  them  you  will  have  achieved  a  position  which  every  soul,  high  and 
noble,  will  glow  at  possessing,  the  position  enabling  you  to  work  real, 
lasting  good  for  your  fellow-men,  and  advance  their  temporal  and  eternal 
well-being." 
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The  point  is  not  to  stop  ambition,  bat  to  pat  it  in  the  right  road. 
And  the  putting  it  in  the  right  road  involves  the  clearing  its  way  to 
proper  and  legitimate  objects.  The  misfortune  to  which  a  very  clever 
bat  poor  man  is  subjected  is,  that  he  can  much  sooner  obtain  a  reward 
for  his  cleverness  in  a  wrong  way  than  in  a  right.  The  old,  worn  fashion 
of  journeying  upwards  is  so  slow,  and  is  beset  with  so  many  hinderances, 
the  man  of  talent  almost  wishes  he  had  been  a  John  Styles,  and  had 
never  known  anything,  and  had  never  wished  to  know  anything  beyond 
hoeing  turnips.  Ah,  we  ought  to  alter  this,  somehow  or  other.  I  care 
not  for  difficulty  in  devising  a  mode— a  mode  might  be  devised — the 
gifted  man  might  have  extended  to  him  a  helping  hand  which  now  is  not 
extended,  and  might  be  encouraged  by  a  friendly  smile  which  now  is  not 
bestowed. 

Which  will  you  be,  reader — John  Styles  or  the  eminent  statesman  ? 
And  which  is  happier  of  the  two  ?  It  really  were  hard  to  say.  God  is 
good,  and  they  both  are  happy ;  and  yet  how  different  the  basis  of  happi- 
ness in  each  case !  "  It  will  all  be  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence/'  is  a 
stupid  proverb  commonly,  but  it  is  true  to  an  extent  here.  John  will 
sleep  in  the  village  churchyard,  no  gravestone  marking  his  resting-place, 
no  record  existing  regarding  him,  nothing  to  show  that  John  Styles  was 
ever  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  proud  statesman,  too, 
before  then  will  have  ceased  his  labours,  his  power  will  have  ended,  and 
though  he  will  not  be  forgotten,  his  views  and  opinions,  so  regarded 
during  life,  will  have  become  only  matter  of  occasional  recollection  and 
passing  comment  Much  on  the  same  footing,  then,  will  be  the  peer 
and  the  peasant.  It  is  well  that  they  should  remember  this  now.  Some- 
body should  rouse  up  honest  John's  brain  sufficiently  to  take  in  this 
thought,  and  the  gifted  statesman  will  find  himself  the  better  for  letting 
his  mind  dwell  upon  and  be  humbled  by  it.  It  may  do  good,  too,  in 
another  way.  It  may  induce  him  to  ponder  on  John  Styles's  mental  con* 
dition  somewhat  more  than  he  does  now,  and  he  may  be  stirred  to  activity 
in  trying  to  give  it  the  improvement  it  so  much  needs.  One  hardly  likes 
to  contemplate  these  enormous  differences  between  men  ;  to  survey  toge- 
ther the  man  rich  in  intellect  and  acquirement,  in  fame  and  fortune,  in 
power  and  position,  and  the  man  with  scarce  an  idea  or  grain  of  know- 
ledge, and  poor  in  pocket  as  in  mind.  We  ask  whether  nothing  can  be 
done  to  raise  the  one,  little  above  the  brute,  even  a  trifle  nearer  to  the 
other,  almost  more  than  man  ?  Banish  your  melancholy  musings,  states- 
man, and  let  this  more  profitable  employment  occupy  your  mind  to- 
night. 
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"  Anno  Domini"  1786,  and  two  New  Poets.  "Tis  seventy  yean 
since.  Both  the  poets  have  had  time  to  die  in  that  long  space.  In  fact, 
one  of  them,  Robert  Burns,  only  survived  the  debut  ten  years,  having 
been  dead  sixty.  The  other,  Samuel  Rogers,  has  just  been  carried  to 
his  last  long  home— -his  tale  of  Human  Life  told  (almost  twice  told)— 
his  Pleasures  of  Memory  drained  to  the  dregs. 

To  come  out  as  a  poet  at  four-and-twenty,  and  to  survive  the  experi- 
ment for  threescore  years  and  ten,  is  indeed  a  rare  lot.  When  Samuel 
Rogers  published,  in  thin  quarto,  his  "  Ode  to  Superstition,  and  other 
Poems,  Johnson  was  only  just  dead,  both  the  W artons  were  flourishing, 
Horace  Walpole  was  in  good  condition,  Macpherson  had  a  ten  years' 
lease  of  life  to  run  ;  William  Pitt  was  just  beginning  to  feel  his  way ; 
the  French  Revolution  wanted  years  of  preparation ;  Miss  Seward  was 
sending  forth  new  editions  of  "  Louisa  ;"  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  settling 
down  with  Mr.  Barbauld  at  Hampstead,  to  write  Whig  pamphlets,  and 
aid  and  assist  in  "  Evenings  at  Home  ;"  Charlotte  Smith  was  yet  un- 
known as  a  novelist ;  Dr.  Darwin  had  only  issued  Part  J.  of  Jiis  "Botanic 
Garden ;"  William  Hayley  was  enjoying  (together  with  a  captivated 
nation)  his  "  Triumphs  of  Temper ;"  Cowper  had  only  just  published 
the  "  Task ;"  Gibbon  was  only  just  drawing  towards  a  close  his  immortal 
History.  When  Samuel  Rogers  died,  generation  after  generation  of  poets, 
politicians,  philosophers,  had,  meanwhile,  flourished  and  faded,  won  their 
public  and  lost  it,  lived  their  life  and  died  their  death.  Byron  and  the 
Satanic  school  had  come  and  gone.  So  had  Wordsworth  and.  the  Lakers. 
So  had  Scott  and  the  Romanticists.  The  Table-talk*  of  such  a  veteran 
may  well  look  for  as  eager  a  welcome  as  that  of  "  old  Nestor,"  Shak- 
spearian  version,  to  inquiring  youth  : 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 

That  hast  so  lone  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : — 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee/fr 

"  When  the  tomb  had  closed  upon  Goldsmith,"  writes  Dr.  Beattie  to 
Rogers,  in  dedicating  to  him  the  life  of  Campbell, — "  when,  for  a  sea- 
son, the  oracles  of  Poetry  were  almost  dumb  ;  it  was  your  happy  destiny 
to  break  the  silence,  to  revive  the  spirit,  and  introduce  a  new  era  of 


Campbell  was  not  the  only  bard  of  lasting  renown  whose  soul  was  moved 
by  this  poem.     Byron  wrote  these  lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  it : 

*  Recollections  of  the  Table-talk  of  Samuel  Rogers.    To  which  is  added  Por- 
soniana.    Moxon.    1856. 
f  Troilus  and  Cretsida. 

By  the  way,  the  author  of  "Living  Poets  and  Poetesses,"  writing  in  1832,  with 
whose  critical  rhymes  old  Christopher  North  made  merry,  in  the  merry  times  of 
Maga,  has  the  following  curious  and  chronological  couplet  in  his  address  to 
Samuel  Rogers: 

How  swiftly  time's  life-sapping  waters  flow ! 
For  thou  wert  born  just  seventy  years  ago. 

8ir  Kit's  comment  is  worth  referring  to,  on  the  logic  of  this  "For"  and  on  the 
general  treatment  of  "the  worthy  Banker,"  as  an  illustration,  or  argvmentum  ab 
komiM,  of  Pollok's  "  Course  of  Time." 
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Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  Wong ! 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me, 

In  turn,  thy  converse  and  thy  song. 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  Bhall  come, 

By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh, 
And  "  MiMO&r '  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 
How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 

•shrine, 


Thv  homage  offer'd  at  her  i 
And  blend,  while  Ages  roll  away, 
Her  name  immortally  with  thine! 

The  "  dreaded  hour"  has  come,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Druid  is  sealed  op. 
A  later  generation  hardly  regards  the  harp  of  the  Druid  with  the  same 
admiration  as  Byron  did.  He,  in  fact,  placed  Rogers  as  a  poet  od  an 
eminence  the  height  of  which  k  rather  puzzled  over,  than  assented  to, 
by  most  judges ;  for  in  that  outlinear  pyramid  he  once  drew,  divided 
into  four  sections,  Byron  assigns  the  topmost  division,  in  solitary  state, 
to  Samuel  Rogers ;  the  next  highest  being  apportioned  to  Moore  and 
Campbell ;  while  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  bottom  but  one  ;  and  the  bottom,  or  broad  base  itself,  is  al- 
lotted to  the  indefinite  Many,  the  infinite  mob  of  sucking  poets  and  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease.  It  is  something  to  be  sic  laudari  a  laudato. 
Possibly  something  too  much. 

Taste  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  bard  of  "  Italy."  fie 
is  no  way  profound,  or  energetic,  or  impassioned ;  he  never  starts  a 
speculation  too  high  for  mortal  sense,  never  a  thought  that  lies  too  deep 
for  tears.  He  is  scrupulously  tasteful,  elegantly  refined.  As  Jeffrey 
remarked  of  one  of  his  later  productions,  we  have  none  of  the  broad  and 
blazing  tints  of  Scott,  nor  the  startling  contrasts  of  Byron,  nor  the 
anxious  and  endlessly  repeated  touch  of  Southey,  but  something  which 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  soft  and  tender  manner  of  Campbell,  with  still 
more  reserve  and  caution,  perhaps,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices  of  strong 
and  popular  effect,  to  an  abhorrence  of  glaring  beauties,  and  a  disdain  of 
vulgar  resources.  Never,  John  Wilson  prophesies,  will  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Memory"  be  forgotten  till  the  world  is  in  its  dotage.  But  ask  him, 
Is  it  then  a  Great  Poem  ?  and  he  will  answer,  About  as  much  so  as  an  ant 
or  a  molehill,  prettily  grass-grown  and  leaf-strewn,  is  a  mountain  purple 
with  heather  and  golden  with  woods. 

"  Italy,"  too,  being  a  thing  of  beauty,  ought  to  be  a  joy  for  ever,— 
at  least  the  illustrated  edition.  The  Banker  Poet's  taste  extended  to 
"  compliment  extern,"  and  the  aids  and  appliances  of  elegant  "  getting 
up/  as  well  as  to  the  polish  and  perfection  of  his  lines.  Some  of  his 
good-natured  friends,  in  the  technical  sense,  ascribed  an  improper 
fraction  of  his  popularity  to  his  printer,  engraver,  paper-maker,  and 
binder.     To  Lady  Blessington  is  attributed  the  malicious  couplet — 

Of  Rogers's  Italy,  Luttrell  relates, 

That  it  would  have  been  dished  were  it  not  for  the  plates. 
But  the  poem  is  strong  enough  to  endure  many  a  paper  pellet  of  this 
sort ;  and  as  for  the  prose  essays  interspersed,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said 
of  one  of  them,  "  Hume  could  not  improve  the  thoughts,  nor  Addison  the 
language."  On  the  whole,  never,  probably,  was  a  poetical  reputation  of 
a  like  degree  more  easily  won  and  more  steadily  main  tamed     Not  so 
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"easily  von,"  though,  after  all,  perhaps  the  reader  will  object,  who  re- 
members the  perpetual  evidences,  on  Rogers's  pages,  of  the  labor  timm, 
and  ako  the  jest  fathered  on  "  sportive  Sydney," — to  wit,  that  when 
Rogers  was  anxious  to  be  safely  delivered  of  a  couplet,  his  practice  was 
to  take  to  bed,  get  straw  laid  before  the  boose,  and  bid  the  servant  say  to 
all  callers  that  his  master  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

The  **  steady  maintenance,"  too,  of  this  "  bubble  reputation,"  the  cyni- 
cally disposed  will  trace  hi  part  to  the  poet's  open  house  and  bveakfast- 
table  tactics.  The  bank  and  the  banquet,  it  is  hinted,  had  a  deal  to  do 
with  it, 

Si  verd  est  rmctnm*  qui  recte  ponere  possii,  Ac. 

If,  however,  the  invited,  and  the  non-invited,  to  St.  James's  Place, 
were  cynical  at  times  on  the  venerable  Amphitryon,  tfhey  only  indulged  in 
a  mood  to  which  he  was,  by  all  accounts,  considerably  addicted,  and  were 
thus  a  little  of  kin,  though  less  than  kind,  to  his  table-talking  self.  "  I 
have  heard  him  called  cynical,"  writes  Miss  Sedgewiok,  in  her  "  Letters 
from  Abroad,"  after  the  "pleasure  of  a  breakfast"  with  him,  "and  per- 
haps a  man  of  his  keen  wit  may  be  sometimes  over-tempted  to  demon- 
strate it,  as  the  magnanimous  Saladin  was  to  use  the  weapon  with  which 
he  adroitly  severed  a  man's  head  from  his  body  at  a  single  stroke."  Very 
good  of  Miss  Sedgewick.  We  must  own,  nevertheless,  that  the  keen  wit 
is  not  demonstrated  to  much  advantage  in  the  volume  of  Table-talk  before 
us.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  demonstration.  The  proposition  halts  in  its 
progress  to  the  Q.E.D. 

But  if  the  Table-talker  by  no  means  dazzles  us  with  the  brightness  of 
the  blade  he  flourishes  in  the  face  of  the  company,  nor,  "  magnanimous 
Saladin'Mike,  severs  heads  from  bodies  at  one  fell  swoop  of  its  trenchant 
omnipotence,  he  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  gossips  away,  sometimes  prosily, 
sometimes  pungently,  about  a  variety  of  topics,  generally  amusing  enough 
in  their  way,  though  hardly  up  to  the  mark  that  expectants  may  have  6et, 
to  whom  his  name  and  feme  in  this  line  of  things  have  long  been  matter 
of  interest  and  curiosity. 

Sharp  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  "  indelicacy"  of  publishing  so 
speedily  this  collection  of  ana.  Already,  too,  the  accuracy  as  well  as 
good  taste  of  the  Editor  has  been  called  in  question.  Leaving  the  ag- 
grieved (real  or  supposed)  to  record  and  support  their  own  protests,  we 
can  but  bear  testimony  to  the  seeming  fidelity,  the  pervading  air  of 
vrauemblance,  the  literal  aspect  of  good  faith,  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
characterise  the  volume.  We  seem  to  hear  the  Table-talker  himself,  with 
nothing  but  the  table  between  us, — certainly  not  a  garbling  or  obtrusive 
reporter.  As  we  listen,  we  are  carried  back  by  our  urbane  host  to  times 
and  scenes  which  'tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange,  to  see  revived  in  the 
M  pleasures  of  memory"  of  a  survivor.  He  "  well  remembers"  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  rebels  upon  a  pole  at  Temple  Bar, — a  black  shapeless  lump. 
He  recals  his  wearing  a  cocked-hat  at  school,  like  other  schoolboys  : 
"  we  used  to  run  about  the  fields,  chasing  butterflies,  in  cocked-hats. 
After  growing  up,  I  have  walked  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  a 
cocked-hat."  He  remembers  seeing  Garrick  act  Ranger,  and  remembers 
how  a  fit  of  the  mumps  prevented  his  going  to  see  Garrick  in  Lear.  He 
remembers  going  with  his  friend  William  Maltby  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson, 

*  "Unctum,"  id  est,  says  the  scholiast,  ccnvivium :  u  si  sit  Poeta,  qui  unotum, 
id  est  convivium  lautum  dare  possit." 
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in  Bolt-court — putting  his  hand  to  the  knocker — and  then,  courage  fail- 
ing, retreating  both  of  them,  re  infecta.  He  remembers  talking  with 
General  Oglethorpe,  "  then  very,  very  old,  the  flesh  of  his  face  looking 
like  parchment,"  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Johnson's  books,  and  the  General's 
assertion  that  he  had  shot  snipes  in  Conduit-street.  He  remembers 
talking,  too,  with  a  very  aged  boatman  on  the  Thames,  who  recollected 
"  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,"  whom  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  rowing'  up 
and  down  the  river, — the  poet  generally  sitting  the  while  in  a  sedan-chair. 
He  was  present  at  Sir  Joshua's  last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  sad 
when  Burke  went  up  to  the  retiring  painter,  as  he  descended  from  the 
rostrum,  took  his  hand,  and  said, 

"  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
80  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear." 

He  recollects  when  it  was  still  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  wear  swords, 
and  has  seen  Haydn  play  at  a  concert  in  a  tie-wig,  with  a  sword  at  his 
side.  He  has  gone  to  Ranelagh  in  a  coach  with  a  lady  who  was  obliged 
to  sit  upon  a  stool  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  the  height  of  her 
head-dress  not  allowing  her  to  occupy  the  regular  seat.  He  has  received 
Wilkes,  at  his  father's  banking-house,  and  felt  proud  for  a  week  after 
when  Wilkes  (who  was  canvassing  for  the  City)  shook  hands  with  him  at 
parting.  He  has  often  seen  Lord  North  in  the  House.  He  was  present 
on  the  second  day  of  Warren  Hastings'  trial  in  Westminster  Hall; 
"  when  Sheridan  was  listened  to  with  such  attention  that  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop."  He  knew  Murphy  long  and  intimately ;  having  been 
introduced  to  him  by  the  Piozzis  at  Streatham.  And  though  he  never 
saw  Tom  Warton,  and  Gibbon,  and  Cowper,  and  Horace  Walpole,  "  it 
is  truly  provoking,"  he  remarks,  "  to  reflect  that  I  might  have  seen  them." 

Though  there  are  next  to  "  no  effects  "  at  this  Banker's  to  draw  upon, 
in  the  specie  of  wit  of  his  own,  that  of  others  is  to  be  met  with,  of  more 
or  less  value.  The  following  is  very  like  Quin,  and  as  "  rich  "  in  its  way 
as  the  pudding  which  was  the  occasional  cause  of  it  "Sir  George 
Beaumont  once  met  Quin  at  a  very  small  dinner-party.  There  was  a 
delicious  pudding,  which  the  master  of  the  house,  pushing  the  dish 
towards  Quin,  begged  him  to  taste.  A  gentleman  had  just  before  helped 
himself  to  an  immense  piece  of  it.  '  Fray,'  said  Quin,  looking  first  at  the 
gentleman's  plate  and  tnen  at  the  dish,  '  which  is  the  pudding  ?'  " 

Some  bons  mots  of  Sheridan's  are  recorded,  but  have  mostly  been  on 
record  long  since.  Perhaps  this  fling  at  a  Prince  of  the  blood  will  be  new 
to  many.  "  When  the  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the 
French,  Sheridan  gave  as  a  toast,  '  The  Duke  of  York  and  his  brave 
followers.' " 

A  ready  reply  of  Lydia  White's  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Harness.  "  At  one  of  Lydia  White's  small  and  most  agreeable  dinners 
in  Park-street,  the  company  (most  of  them,  except  the  hostess,  being 
Whigs)  were  discussing  in  rather  a  querulous  strain  tlie  desperate  pro- 
spects of  their  party.  *  Yes,'  said  Sydney  Smith,  *  we  are  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition :  we  must  do  something  to  help  ourselves ;  I  think  we 
had  better. sacrifice  a  Tory  virgin.'  This  was  pointedly  addressed  to 
Lydia  White,  who,  at  once  catching  and  applying  the  allusion  to 
Iphigenia,  answered,  ( I  believe  there  is  nothing  the  Whigs  would  not  do 
to  raise  the  wind.9  " 
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Hare's  wit,  once  so  famous,  depended  much  for  its  success,  by  all  ac- 
counts, on  the  manner  of  the  "utterer."  Mr.  Rogers  corroborates 
this.  As  a  specimen  of  it,  we  are  told  that  Fox,  sitting  at  Brookes's,  in 
a  very  moody  humour  after  large  losses  at  cards,  was  lazily  moving  a  pen 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  some  one  said  to 
Hare,  "  What  is  he  drawing  ?"  "  Anything  but  a  draft,"  was  the  reply. 
A  reply  after  the  banker's  own  heart. 

Several  characteristic  sayings  of  Sydney  Smith  are  introduced.  The 
two  following  are  of  a  kind  to  "  call  for  the  reverend  editor's  caviat, 
that  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  "  such-like  quaint  fancies,"  in  which 
the  jovial  canon  occasionally  indulged,  that  his  wit  had  "  any  mixture  of 

I>rofanenes8 : — be  certainly  never  intended  to  treat  sacred  things  with 
evity."  Nevertheless,  if  parsons  fiddle,  after  this  fantasia  and  bravura 
sort,  what  may  not  laymen  do,  with  impunity  ? 

"  At  one  time,  when  I  [Ropers  loquitur]  gave  a  dinner,  I  used  to 
have  candles  placed  all  round  the  dining-room,  and  high  up,  in  order  to 
show  off  the  pictures.  I  asked  Smith  how  he  liked  that  plan.  *  Not  at 
all,'  he  replied ;  '  above,  there  is  a  blaze  of  light,  and  below,  nothing  but 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'  " 

"  He  said  that '  his  idea  of  heaven  was  eating  fois  [sic  in  orig.']  gras 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets.' " 

Less  exceptionable  is  Sydney's  saying  of  — -  that,  so  fond  was  he  of 
contradiction,  that  he  would  throw  up  the  window  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  contradict  the  watchman  who  was  calling  the  hour. 

There  is  a  pure  smack  of  his  idiosyncrasy  in  "  witty  conceit"  making, 
in  this  note  of  interrogation  to  his  physician.  The  latter  advised  him  to 
"take  a  walk  upon  an  empty  stomach."  Smith  asked,  "  Upon  whose?" 
And  again,  in  his  remark,  "  The  Bishop  of  — —  is  so  like  Judas,  that  I 
now  firmly  believe  in  the  Apostolical  Succession." 

Of  the  anecdotes  and  ana  scattered  through  this  volume  of  table-talk, 
a  "good  few"  are  old  acquaintance.  Some  of  the  jokes  may,  by  a 
Millerism,  be  rated  as  "  old  Joes."  Thus  we  have  Sheridan's  vo-luminous 
61oge  of  Gibbon  ;  and  Lord  North's  "  I  wish  I  had"  retort,  to  the  charge 
of  having  gone  to  sleep  on  the  Treasury  bench ;  and  Lord  Holland's 
sick-bed  message  to  corpse-crazed  George  Selwyn;  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  interruption  of  the  prosy  counsel's  tautology  about  his  "  un- 
fortunate client,"  with,  "  There,  sir,  the  court  is  with  you ;"  and  Colonel 
Armstrong's  consolation  to  Monk  Lewis,  when,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
tears  at  being  patronised  by  her  Grace  of  York,  the  mannikin  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  the  Duchess  spoke  so  very  kindly  to  me," — "  My  dear  fellow,"  the 
colonel  soothingly  said,  "pray  don't  cry ;  I  dare  say  she  didn't  mean  it;" 
and  Home  Toolce's  mot  about  the  law  being  "open  to  all,"  rich  and  poor, 
-—like  the  London  Tavern.  But,  this  abatement  allowed  for,  there  remains 
a  goodly  residuum  of  amusing  matter,  at  which  the  professional  carvers 
for  magazine  and  review,  and  lovers  of  "  good  table"  talk  in  general, 
may  cut  and  come  again. 

The  "  Porsomana"  tagged  on  at  the  end  may  be  cavilled  at  as  having 
no  business  there.  The  contents,  however,  are  often  racy  and  "  relishing" 
in  no  common  degree,  and  so  well  deserve  to  have  seen  the  light  long 
ago,  that  we  have  no  mind  to  quarrel  with  the  manner  in  whieh  they 
come  to  it  at  last. 

April—YOU  CVI.  NO.  CCCCXX1V.  2  H 
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Place  du  Carousel— Palais  Royal. 

The  Place  du  Carousel  is  a  vast  apace  flanked  at  either  extremity  by 
die  pakcea  of  the  Tnikriea  and  the  Louvre ;  the  galleries  of  die  latter 
palace  join  die  former,  forming  an  immense  square.  This  gallery  to 
the  right  m  the  famous  Musewn  of  the  Louvre,  where  are  displayed 
those  wonderful  pictures  that  will  continue  to  delight  the  <sogno9ea& 
and  charm  the  ignorant  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  or  rather  as  long  as 
the  Parisian  mob  will  permit  tibem  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  very  name 
of  the  Place  du  Carousel  calls  up  such  vivid  images  of  die  briKant  tour- 
nament whence  the  name  is  derived,  that,  as  I  traversed  its  wide  trot- 
loirs,  I  was  lost  in  arraneing  die  details  and  recalling  the  acton  in  that 
pageant  which  has  left  behind  it  snch  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  carousel  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
before  he  became  that  slave  of  etiquette,  that  selfish  domestic  tyrant  of 
after  years.  At  this  time  he  was  entirety  engrossed  with  his  attachment  to 
La  Valliere,  whose  mild,  loving  nature  seemed  to  have  infasedsome  portico 
of  its  sweetness  into  his  own— for  never  was  he  so  amiable,  90  considerate, 
as  while  enchained  by  that  gentle  creature.  He  proposed  giving  a  series 
of/s&sin  order  to  distract  her  mind  and  raise  her  spirits,  depressed  at  the 
idea  that  their  connexion  must  soon  inevitably  become  public  La  Val- 
fiere  was  to  be  the  ornament,  the  Queen  of  me  Tourney — in  her  honour 
he  would  break  a  lance  and  conquer  under  her  colours.  lie  had  acquainted 
her  with  his  intention,  when,  half  gTiithied,  hatf  terrified,  she  had  rmng^ed 
her  thanks  with  expressions  of  reluctance.  A  vast  space  behind  the 
Tuileries  was  formed  into  a  carousel,  around  which  rose  an  amphimeabs 
furnished  with  seats  for  the  spectators,  with  a  reserved  dais,  covered 
with  the  richest  silks  and  ornamented  with  feathers,  tassels,  and  gaudy 
streamers,  for  die  ladies  of  the  court,  who  appeased  in  the  most  kflfisg 
toilettes  that  the  modiste*  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  devisB* 
But  who  could  remark  the  richness  of  the  dresses  where  such  dasausg 
beauty  ravished  every  sense  ? 

In  the  centre  of  the  dais  sat  three  queens  :  the  first,  Maria  Thereat? 
Louis's  own  insipid,  neglected  wife,  about  whom  not  a  single  recollection 
occurs  to  my  mind ;  the  second,  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
whose  life  had  been  as  strange  and  varied  as  any  heroine  of  romance, 
Oppressed  by  Richelieu,  and  unloved  by  her  husband,  Louis  XJIL,  her 
charms  would  have  been  utterly  disregarded  and  uncelebrated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wild  passion  with  which  she  inspired  the  Duke  of  Bucki^- 
ham,  sent  to  the  court  of  France  as  ambassador  from  our  own.  Soon 
was  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  that  he  afterwards  concluded  a  oV 
graceful  peace  in  order  once  more  to  behold  her,  to  kiss  her  hand,  *b4 
tell  her  with  his  eloquent  eyes  what  his  tongue  dared  not  utter-— at  least, 
publicly— for  certain  stories  are  current  that  induce  one  to  believe  he  wsi 
not  always  so  prudent     She  still  retained  the  remains  of  that  prow 
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and  majestic  style  of  beauty  for  winch  she  was  remarkable,  and  took 
her  part  in  the  gorgeous  tourney,  looking  every  inch  a  queen.  Our 
own  poor  queen,  Henrietta,  them  an  exile  in  France,  formed  the  third 
in  this  group.  Widowed,  banished,  heart-broken,  she  had  with  diffi- 
culty been  persuaded  to  be  present  at  the  pageant  Tears  and  grief 
had  dimmed  her  beauty  and  paled  the  bright  complexion  Lely's  hand 
had  so  often  painted ;  suffering  had  marked  deep  furrows  m  her  ace,  and 
Henrietta  looked  but  ill  at  ease  amidst  the  young  and  happy  counte- 
nances all  around  her. 

When  the  ladies  were  seated,  the  king's  violins  played  a  martial  over- 
ture, and  the  combatants  entered  the  arena,  consisting  of  five  battalions, 
the  king  heading  the  first,  that  of  the  Romans.  His  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  all  to  rise,  as  much  out  of  respect  to  him  as  the  better  to  on* 
serve  and  admire  his  graceful  bearing  and  magnificent  accoutrements. 
He  rode  a  white  horse  richly  caparisoned,  who  tossed  his  head  and 
proudly  curveted  as  Louis  passed  three  times  sound  the  carousel,  bowing 
to  the  ladies  with  chivalrous  politeness,  and  eagerly  seeking  out  among 
the  crowd  her  whom  he  adored. 

The  next  knight  who  made  his  appearance  was  Monsieur,  Due  d*Gr- 
leans,  brother  of  the  king ;  his  armour  and  dress  were  fruitless,  and  his 
great  personal  beauty,  of  a  more  delicate  and  feminine  type  than  that  of 
the  king,  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage.  Anne  of  Austria 
must  have  been  proud  of  her  two  handsome  sons  as  they  passed  sound 
the  circle  of  spectators  amid  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  distinguished  as  much  from  the  crowd  of  courtiers  sur- 
rounding them  by  their  beauty  and  gallant  hearing  as  by  their  elevated 
rank.  The  Due  de  Conde  headed  the  battalion  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Due  d'Enghien  conducted  the  Indians. 

After  having  twice  borne  off  the  prime,  the  king  retired. 

On  the  second  day,  Louis  appeared  in  the  costume  of  an  ancient  knight 
He  was  literally  covered  with  diamonds,  and  even  die  housings  of  the 
horse  sparkled  with  valuable  jewels.  Such  magnificence  entirely  eclipsed 
all  around  him,  and  he  looked  at  this  moment,  radiant  in  youth  and  happi- 
ness, worthy  of  the  device  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  "The  sun  at  noonday.? 
The  different  knights  were  preceded  by  a  troop  of  heralds  and  pages  bear* 
ing  their  shields,  on  which  were  traced  in  letters  of  gold  various  initials  and 
devices  containing  allusions  to  their  lady-loves  seated  around.  The  device 
selected  by  the  king  evidently  was  intended  to  portray  the  retiring 
beauty  and  peculiar  modesty  of  La  Valliere.  It  was  a  half-blown  rose 
almost  concealed  by  encircling  leaves,  with  these  words :  "  Qnanto  si 
mostra  men,  tanto  e  piii  bella."  As  he  passed  under  the  triumphal  arches 
of  flowers  and  laurels  erected  at  certain  distances,  he  anxiously  looked  lor 
La  Valliere,  who,  seated  behind  her  companions,  only  ventured  timidly 
to  glance  at  him,  betraying  her  confusion  by  the  blushes  on  her  cheeks; 
but  her  tell-tale  eyes  expressed  enough  of  admiration  and  delight  to 
■satisfy  even  the  enamoured  Louis.  He  had  no  sooner  passed  than  she 
sank  back,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  thus  involuntarily  typifying  the  de- 
vice that  had  been  selected  to  express  her  character. 

The  king  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  sour  times  bore  away  the 
prize;  he  knew  her  eye  was  upon  him,  he  knew  she  watched  every  motion, 
that  his  -skill  and  his  courage  would  be  rewarded  by  her  sweet 
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and  admiration,  and  could  he  do  less  than  excel?  Bat  he  cared  not  to 
receive  the  prise  he  had  merited,  her  hand  would  not  bestow  it,  and  he 
resigned  it  to  the  competitions  of  his  courtiers. 

Although  this  brilliant  Jeie  bestowed  its  name  on  the  grand  place, 
many  other  tournaments  were  held  in  the  Carousel  under  the  Grand 
Monarque  when  times  had  strangely  altered.  Years  had  passed,  and 
the  gallant  young  king  had  become  the  imperious,  immoral  autocrat 
of  Versailles.  No  feeling  remained  save  the  cold  promptings  of  selfish 
grandeur  and  unbounded  indulgence.  Poor  La  Valliere,  once  so  loved, 
had  lone1  been  forgotten,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  imperious  Mon- 
tespan  the  royal  faults  had  flourished  and  increased  unmolested.  She 
was  now  the  reigning  goddess,  and  as  such  was  publicly  saluted  at  the 
carousel  given  in  her  honour,  when  again  every  preparation  and  deco- 
ration was  as  magnificent  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

Louis  had  discarded  the  poor  rose  so  expressive  of  La  Valliere,  who 
loved  him  for  himself  alone,  and  the  device  of  the  unprincipled  Athenais 
de  Montespan  appeared  in  its  place.  It  was  a  superb  star  of  diamonds, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  luminaries,  with  these  words :  "  Pour 
la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  brilliante* 

On  this  occasion  the  king  needed  not  to  seek  out  the  mistress  whom 
he  wished  to  honour — Madame  de  Montespan  sought  not  to  hide  her- 
self as  her  retiring  predecessor  had  done.  Blazing  with  jewels,  dazzling' 
in  beauty,  haughty  as  Juno,  she  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  de- 
voured the  homage  offered  to  her  charms.  Her  bright  eyes  followed  the 
movements  of  the  king  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  bold  smile  with  which  she  greeted  his  approach  expressed 
plainly  too  how  she  gloried  in  a  connexion  that  ought  to  have  been  her 
shame! 

It  is  strange  that  Louis  could  have  tolerated  such  an  unworthy  rival  to 
the  devoted  La  Valliere,  the  truth  of  whose  attachment  has  never  been 
called  in  question ;  but  he  was  as  weak  as  he  was  imperious,  and  the 
beauty  and  flatteries  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  heen  irresistible. 
He  hved  but  in  a  succession  of  enslavements,  ending  by  the  galling' 
tyranny  of  that  obstinate  puritan  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Naturally  of 
a  kind  and  humane  disposition,  and  gifted  with  considerable  natural 
intelligence,  want  of  education  (which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  dreaded  his 
growing  abilities,  had  carefully  avoided  imparting  to  him)  and  the  adula- 
tions of  those  around  him  brought  him  at  last  to  a  pitch  of  arrogant 
despotism  and  heartlessness  seldom  exceeded  by  the  greatest  tyrants. 

Emerging  from  the  Place  du  Carousel,  on  the  left  is  the  Rue  St  Honore 
— the  Oxford-street  of  Paris — forming,  like  our  own  street,  one  of  those 
great  arteries  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  extending  to  the 
very  suburbs.  This  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Paris; 
but,  true  to  my  original  profession  of  veracity,  I  must  give  the  preference 
to  our  own  Oxford-street.  As  to  Regent-street,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen.  On  descending  the  Rue  St  Honore,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Paris  presents  itself  unostentatiously  to  notice — the  far-famed  Palais 
Royal— once  the  Palais  Cardinal.  Descending  one  of  the  glazed  arcades 
which  occupy  either  side  of  this  building,  the  central  square  is  reached. 
It  is  a  town  in  itself,  and  how  it  could  ever  have  been  appropriated  as  a 
residence  for  any  one  individual  appears  incomprehensible,  for  here  all 
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Pans— one  may  almost  say  all  the  world — assembles  in  this  great  mart 
of  Europe,  and  yet  there  is  ample  space  and  to  spare  under  its  intermi- 
nable arcades  and  colonnades,  extending,  apparently,  for  miles.  What  a 
motley  crew  is  congregated  here !  What  an  opportunity  a  lounge  in  the 
Palais  Royal  affords  for  observing  the  genus  Parisian  in  all  its  develop- 
ments. 

The  Frenchmen  are  at  once  recognised  by  the  enormous  beards  of  every 
shape,  kind,  and  colour  they  so  much  affectionise  ;  imperials  and  mous- 
taches, too,  literally  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  are  also  considered  by  the 
natives  as  highly  becoming.  These  shrubberies  belong  to  animals  who 
smoke  unceasingly,  and,  being  winter,  clothe  themselves  in  large  hooded 
cloaks,  lined  with  blue  or  scarlet,  giving  them  the  most  cut-throat,  bandit- 
like  appearance — very  like  those  mysterious  and  horrible  brother-conspi- 
rators of  Guy  Fawkes  that  figure  on  the  stage,  looking  ready  to  blow  up 
any  building  or  city,  or  commit  murder  on  the  shortest  possible  notice, 
for  a  consideration.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  la  jeune  France  is  at  this 
moment  far  from  attractive,  and  one  can  only  say  that  if  they  wish  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  transform  the  human  face  "  divine"  into  a  close  re- 
semblance to  an  animal,  they  have  succeeded  admirably.  Every  now 
and  then  one  sees  a  close-shaved,  fair-skinned  man  among  this  hairy 
crew,  whom  one  may  generally  conclude  to  be  an  Englishman.  The 
women  are  much  more  varied  in  dress,  and  amusing.  There  is  the 
quietly  dressed  Parisian  lady,  who  never  displays  her  toilette  in  the 
street,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  a  valuable  shawl,  but  whose  posi- 
tion is  at  once  determined  by  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  her  whole  ap- 
pearance, the  nicety  of  her  chaussure,  and  the  exactly  fitting  gloves. 
The  little  grisette,  with  a  gaudily  trimmed  cap  stuck  back  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  shining  hair,  generally  has  but  a  sombre  gown ;  but  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency  wears  a  glaring  apron  supplied  with  pockets,  in 
which,  placing  her  hands,  she  dances  gaily  along,  casting  many  a  bright 
glance  at  the  bearded  and  hooded  heroes  she  encounters.  The  nursery- 
maids  rejoice  in  every  kind  of  provincial  coiffure  and  costume,  some  with 
enormous  high  white  caps,  others  with  none  at  all,  but  in  no  case  wearing 
a  bonnet,  and  always  adorned  with  long  gold  earrings.  In  their  arms 
they  bear  splendidly  dressed  little  packages  that  one  concludes  are  babies, 
quite  buried  in  cashmere,  lace,  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Now 
and  then  a  priest  glides  stealthily  by,  looking  like  a  large  crow,  with  his 
cocked  hat  and  long  black  cloak,  his  hair  closely  shaven,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  prayer-book  to  indicate  that 
he  only  mixes  in  the  world  when  bent  on  some  pious  mission.  Then 
there  are  the  soldiers  abounding  here,  as  everywhere  in  Paris,  all  mous- 
tached  to  the  extremest  degree,  a  shako  jauntily  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  dark  jacket,  and  crimson  trousers  as  big  as  balloons,  and  ar- 
ranged in  plaits  at  the  waist  like  a  lady's  gown :  most  extraordinary  figu- 
rantes are  these  last  species  of  French  costume.  But  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  costumes  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  I  have  only  men- 
tioned those  which  strike  one  as  most  novel  and  peculiar.  Arcade  after 
arcade  unfolds  to  the  view,  filled  as  I  have  described,  in  such  various 
vistas  as  at  first  quite  to  confuse  one ;  but  gradually  the  plan  of  the  whole 
becomes  somewhat  more  distinct. 

In  the  centre  is  a  vast  open  space  ornamented  with  gardens  and 
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fountains.  This  is  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings  (laced  by  colonnade*^ 
under  whose  arches  the  passenger  walks  and  gases  on  the  countless 
shops  which  entirely  occupy  the  groundVfloor  of  the  whole  palace.  To 
this  larger  square  succeeds  a  smaller  one,  facing  the  Rue  St  Honore. 

The  prettiest  and  gayest  shops  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  but  there  is  not  one  even  here  that  can  justly  be  styled  magnifi- 
cent The  display  of  jewellery  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  nothing'  can 
be  more  chaste  and  elegant  than  the  designs;  even  the  smallest  ornament 
acquires  a  value  from  the  faultless  taste  of  its  setting.  The  watches, 
chains,  and  ornaments  thereto  belonging  are  really  beautiful ;  and  event 
had  I  possessed  an  unlimited  purse  1  should  have  felt  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  selection.  The  range  of  shops  is  constantly  broken  by  the 
curtained  windows  of  the  different  restaurants ;  some  of  whom,  such  as 
Very,  Vefour,  Ac.,  are  the  very  first  in  Paris,  containing  rooms  filled  up 
with  all  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  quite  incredible 
how  geod  a  dinner  can  be  had  at  the  less  celebrated  restaurants  for  a  mere 
trifle :  six  different  courses  of  every  delicacy  in  season,  together  with  wine 
and  bread,  being  furnished  from  two  to  three  francs  a  head,  in  a  room 
handsomely  furnished,  well  /heated,  and  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  supplied  with  all  the  papers  of  the  day. 

The  Palais  Royal,  containing  two  theatres,  is,  in  met,  a  town  in  itsel£ 
and  furnishes  everything  that  the  poorest  or  the  richest  may  require.  No- 
thing can  be  more  graceful  than  tke  colonnades  of  the  great  square  ;  and 
when  the  sun  shines,  be  it  winter  or  summer,  dull  indeed  must  be  theft 
individual  who  would  not  feel  exhilarated  by  the  lively,  animated  scene. 
I  believe  some  small  portion  of  the  upper  apartments  still  remain  as  a  royal 
residence,  but  almost  the  whole  is  distributed  into  restaurants. 

Every  one  knows  how,  built  by  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  a 
mDnument  of  a  minister's  magnificence,  he  deprecated  the  possible  indigo 
nation  ef  succeeding  monarch*  by  presenting  it  to  the  crown.  Here  he 
came  to  die  after  a  life  passed  in  a  more  inordinate  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  than  history  records  in  modern  times.  His  hatred  and  oppression 
of  the  nobles,  however,  excused  by  reasons  of  policy,  was  cruel  and 
merciless  m  the  extreme,  and  the  species  of  tyranny  he  exercised  over 
the  weak  mind  of  Louis  XIII.  was  equally  dishonourable  to  himself 
as  to  the  monarch  who  submitted  to  him  so  implicitly.  But  he  pos- 
sessed great  talents,  and  his  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  upholding  what 
he  esteemed  to  be  the  glory  of  France  ;  to  attain  which  end  he  cared  not 
to  wade  through  streams  of  the  blood  of  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  land. 
But  now  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  emaciated,  worn  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  he  sat  propped  up  with  pillows  in  the  palace  erected  in  his 
pride.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  he,  before  whom  all 
France  had  trembled,  felt  the  approach  of  that  all-powerful  tyrant  who 

rts  none.  But  ere  he  breathed  his  last  a  distinguished  honour  was 
t  to  be  conferred  on  him,  at  a  time  when  he  cared  neither  for  kings 
nor  courts,  and  already  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  rendering  an  account 
of  all  the  blood  he  had  shed  before  that  eternal  Judge,  in  whose  sight 
neither  policy  nor  fidelity  to  earthly  sovereigns  would  pardon  the  crimes 
he  had  committed.  Suddenly  the  doors  of  his  apartment  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  king  was  announced— come  to  render  the  last  honours,  and 
to  take  a  final  farewell  of  the  terrible  cardinal     Louis  XIIL  composed 
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his  countenance  with  difficulty  to  a  due  expression  of  condolence  and 
sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the  sick  man,  for  how  could  he  do  otherwise 
than  rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  minister  who  had,  like  an  evil-presiding 
genius,  embittered  his  whole  life  ?  After  a  formal  interview  between 
the  expiring  statesman  and  the  imbecile  king,  in  which  the  usual  com- 
pliments were  repeated  with  unusual  warmth,  from  a  consciousness  of 
their  falseness,  Louis  withdrew \  and  it  is  said  that  as  he  retired  from 
the  apartment  he  was  seen  to  laugh  with  joy  at  the  notion  of  being  rid 
of  a  minister  from  whose  tyranny  he  had  neither  the  boldness  nor  the 
power  to  escape.  But  as  if  his  life  had  been  bound  up  in  the  existence 
of  a  minister  whose  ambition  made  his  reign  so  remarkable,  he  did  not 
live  long  to  rejoice  over  his  emancipation,  dying  only  a  few  months 
after  Richelieu's  death. 

Bichelieu  died  as  he  had  lived,  unloved  by  any  except  his  favourite 
cats — which  he  liked  because  their  gambols  reminded  him  of  the  cunning 
and  ferocious  springs  of  a  tiger — feared  by  all  around  him,  in  a  solitude 
and  isolation  as  complete  as  he  had  lived.  More  fortunate,  however, 
than  Wokey,  who  somewhat  resembled  him  in  character,  and  who  also 
displayed  hi  inordinate  pride  in  the  erection  of  Hampton  Court,  the  car- 
dinal secured  the  enjoyment  of  his  palace,  as  well  as  the  outward  marks  of 
royal  favour,  until  his  death. 

WituiQL  this  palace  passed  the  infancy  of  Louis  XIVn  and  here 
he  formed  his  earliest  attachment  to  the  beautiful  nieces  of  Cardinal 
Mraarin,  who  nohly  sacrificed  his  personal  interest  to  his  sovereign's  glory 
in  net  permitting  the  marriage  so  ardently  desired  by  Louis  with  the 
fascinating  Laure  ManeinL  Happy,  perhaps,  had  it  been  for  Le  Grand 
Monarque  i£  regardless  of  these  considerations,  he  had  married  a  woman 
lie  really  loved,  and  not  allowed  himself  to  be  sacrificed  to  state  policy  in 
forming'  a  marriage  against  his  inclination,  which  led  to  the  most  noto- 
rious Uakone,  In  consequence  of  these  amours,  he  shamefully  disgraced 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign  by  a  too  partial  attachment  towards  the 
children  of  an  adulterous  connexion,  and  in  his  determination  to  place 
them  above  the  legitimate  princes  of  the  blood,  to  the  especial  prejudice 
of  the  Due  d' Orleans,  entitled  both  by  birth  and  talent  to  occupy  the 
highest  position* 

If  the  walls  of  these  apartments  could  speak,  what  strange  particulars 
might  be  known  of  the  liaison  existing  between  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Cardinal  Maagarin — too  public  for  intrigue,  and  uneasy  enough  for  mar* 
riage.  Great  part  of  his  chequered  life  was  passed  here ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  Richelieu  loved  her  as  well  as  his  successor,  Mazarin,  she  could 
not  entertain  a  very  high  idea  of  the  virtue  conferred  by  the  purple.  The 
insolence  with  which  Maaarin  treated  her,  the  meekness  with  which  she 
submitted  to  these  indignities,  the  sway  he  exercised  in  the  counsels  of 
this  talented  woman,  and  the  tyranny  and  severity  he  presumed  to 
exercise  towards  Louis  XIV.  and  his  brother,  while  children — tamely 
witnessed  by  their  mother — all  this  seems  to  require  some  explanation. 
The  mysterious  story  of  the  "  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask"  is  also  referred 
to  this  period,  and  many  suspicions  have  arisen  as  to  the  connexion  of 
this  indvridnal  with  Louis.  Altogether  there  is  a  shade  of  uncertainty 
cast  around  many  characters  and  events  of  this  time  never  likely  to  be 
satUuaotnrily  cleared  up* 
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IV. 

Anne  of  Austria— Madame  de  Luynes — Scandal— Richelieu— Duke  of  Backing* 

ham— Mazarin. 

I  have  already  said  that  scandal  had  formerly  been  busy  with  the 
name  of  Anne  of  Austria  ;  notwithstanding  her  extreme  devotion  aa 
she  advanced  in  life,  spite  of  the  robe  of  serge  she  wore  closely  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  spite  of  the  long  hours  spent  in  her  oratory,  where,  prostrate 
before  an  image  of  the  Magdalene,  she  seemed  herself  a  sinner  or  a  saint — 
characters  often  approximating — still  there  were  whispers  and  anecdotes 
and  confidences  from  her  friends  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  and  Madame 
de  Motteville  that  certainly  were  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  such 
excessive  sanctity.  The  continual  reproaches  she  addressed  to  her  ladies 
for  their  want  of  devotion  rather  tended  to  anger  these  pretty  sinners, 
and,  with  a  smile  aud  a  toss  -of  the  head,  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes  would 
whisper  to  Madame  de  Noailles  some  cutting  remark  about  the  queen, 
insinuating  that  she  had  not  always  been  so  strict  either  in  precept  or 
example.  But  who  can  decide  ?  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,  none  are 
unsuspected  of  some  fault  or  failure  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  poor 
Anne  of  Austria  may  as  little  have  deserved  these  remarks  as  the  angels 
in  heaven  whom  in  beauty  she  so  nearly  resembled.  But  circumstances 
did  look  a  little  rather  suspicious,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  very  birth 
of  Louis  XIV.,  after  three-and-twenty  years  of  sterility,  must  be  accepted 
with  faith  as  a  kind  of  miracle,  or  looked  on  as  confirmatory  of  these 
whispers.  As  an  admirer  of  her  character,  and  as  determined  to  break 
a  lance  in  her  defence,  I  beg  to  say  my  faith  is  great,  and  I  accept 
the  prodigy  in  the  first  sense,  and  piously  believe  that  Louis  XIII.  was 
driven,  nolens  volens,  to  the  chateau  of  St.  Ouen  by  a  storm,  where  the 
queen  resided,  from  whom  Richelieu  had  contrived  to  alienate  him,  and 
that  the  birth  of  the  great  French  Jupiter  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  trivial 
circumstance.  And  why,  moreover,  did  Richelieu  alienate  Anne  of  Austria 
from  her  husband  and  keep  her  in  continual  terror  of  assassination,  poison, 
or  imprisonment,  besides  being  subjected  to  constant  neglect  ana  ever* 
lasting  spies,  who  reported  every  word  she  said,  and  a  great  many  she 
never  uttered  into  the  bargain  ?  Now,  there's  the  rub,  and  if  we  listen  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  she  will  explain  it  all,  and  tell  us  that  Richelieu 
himself,  stern,  morose,  ascetic  as  he  was,  could  not  resist  the  fascination 
natural  to  the  young  queen,  and  loved  her  himself.  Forgetting  he  was 
now  somewhat  passe,  and  descending  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  not 
pleasing  to  a  lady's  eye,  he  wished  to  live  o'er  again  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  coquet  and  make  love  to  the  proud  Austrian,  as  he  had  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirably in  doing  with  her  predecessor,  the  fair  but  frail  Italian  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis.  But  let  Madame  de  Luynes  speak  for  herself,  with  this  proviso,  that 
I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  she  says,  and  only  report  it  in  the  way  of 
lively  gossip,  my  own  conviction  being  it  all  proceeded  from  pique,  be- 
cause the  queen  had  that  very  morning  reprimanded  her  for  not  having 
yet  selected  a  confessor.  This  lady,  considerably  angered  by  what  passed, 
retires  to  her  hotel  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and  surrounded  by  several 
ntW  ladies  of  the  court — "  her  nineteen  bosom  friends" — proceeds  to 
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relate  the  following  particulars,  under  a  promise  all  round  of  eternal 
secrecy — a  promise  kept  so  long  as  she  is  speaking  1 

"  Do  not  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  countess,"  said  she,  turning 

to  Madame ,  "  imagine  that  I  wish  to  spread  evil  reports,  or  to  act  In 

scandaleuse — far  from  it  Whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  the  queen- 
mother  towards  me,  I  should  never  dream  of  revenge,  not  in  the  least ; 
but  when  one  sees  such  an  affectation  of  sanctity  and  devotion — that 
serge  gown,  no  ornaments,  and  such  severity  towards  every  one  who 
dresses  like  the  rest  of  the  world — it  is  more  than  can  be  endured,  and 
sets  one  on  remembering  certain  stories  that  prove  at  least  that  her  ma- 
jesty at  one  time  was  not  a  devote,  and  that  the  present  fit  of  piety  rather 
obscures  her  memory.  As  to  the  birth  of  his  majesty,  I  can  only  say,  my 
dear  countess,  we  must  consider  it  an  especial  miracle  performed  for  the 
continuance  of  the  royal  line — so  precious — a  wonderful  miracle,  indeed, 
man  amte.  Was  it  not,  after  three-and-twenty  years,  astounding,  par 
ezemple?" 

"  Very,"  replied  the  countess ;  "  incredible."  And  all  the  ladies 
laughed,  and  declared  they  never  had  believed  it ;  which  was  exactly 
what  Madame  de  Luynes  intended  them  to  say.     So  she  proceeded : 

"  After  this  adorable  event,  and  when  their  majesties  were  as  much 
alienated  as  ever,  and  scarcely  met  except  in  public,  what  should  happen 
but  that  superannuated  old  Richelieu  should  fancy  himself  unjoligargon, 
and  not  only  fall  in  love  with  the  queen,  but  also  inform  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  of  his  folly  on  purpose  for  her  to  acquaint  her  majesty  with 
his  passion.  Now  this  was  really  tin  peu  tropfort,  was  it  not,  mesdames? 
and  the  queen,  who  certainly  never  was  wanting  in  taste  (voire  le  beau 
Buckingham— Dieu  qu'il  6tait  beau!),  was  absolutely  furious  at  such 
audacity.  She  determined  to  be  signally  revenged,  forgetting  that  he 
was  the  all-powerful  minister  of  un  roifainSant,  who  only  cared  for  what 
he  called  domestic  pleasures,  which,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  eternal 
conversations  with  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  who  at  last,  not  being 
able  to  support  the  ennui  of  a  platonic  lover,  left  the  court  (car  il  Itait 
bete  celui-la).  Hunting  and  that  kind  of  thing  was  all  Louis  ever  thought 
about,  leaving  everything  else  to  Richelieu,  who  cut  off  as  many  heads 
as  he  chose,  and  might  one  day,  if  he  pleased,  treat  the  queen  also  in  the 
same  manner — A  la  reine  Anne  Bokyne.  Well,  mesdames,  the  queen 
and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  concerted  together  what  had  best  be  done 
to  lower  the  pride  of  this  insolent  cardinal,  and  their  plan  was  certainly 
much  more  ingenious  than  it  was  prudent ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  to 
make  Richelieu  dance  a  Spanish  saraband  in  the  queen's  apartments." 

"  What !"  cried  all  the  ladies  seated  round  Madame  de  Luynes — 
"  what !  a  saraband  ?  a  cardinal,  a  prince  of  the  Church  ?  Impossible  ! 
astonishing!"  resounded  all  around. 

"  Eh,  mesdames,  you  are  amused — je  le  crois,  voil&  qui  est  vraiment 
plaisant;  but  you  forget,  love— all-powerful  love — could  make  even 
Hercules  spin :  why  love  would  make  all  the  Sacred  College  and  the  Pope 
at  their  head " 

"  Oh,  madame !"  cried  the  countess,  "  de  grace,  proceed." 

"  To  continue,  then,"  resumed  Madame  de  Luynes,  "  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse  went  forthwith  to  the  cardinal,  saying  she  came  from  the 
queen,  and  with  a  great  appearance  of  mystery  unfolded  her  tale.    Now 
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Madame  de  Chevrause  vat  aesez  coquette  herself  and  had  boem  engaged 
in  too  many  intrigues  not  to  know  exactrr  what  to  say— for,  en  fait  dm 
ees  m&ers-ta,  she  was  aaore  <Bphmate  than  even  the  terrible  cardinal. 
When  he  heard  she  casne  from  die  queen,  he  was  in  a  perfect  ecstasy. 

"  '  Has  she  then,  indeed,  consented  to  lay  aside  her  cruel  indifference?9 
exclaimed  he. 

"  <  Why,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent,'  said  Madame  de  Chevrouse.  '  The 
queen  is  touched  by  your  devotion,  gratified  by  your  homage;  her  heart 
responds  fondly  to  such  ardour.  Your  talents,  your  genius,  all  endear  you 
to  her  majesty.' 

"  *  Do  I  dream?'  exclaimed  RicheKeu.  c  What  angel  descended  from 
the  clouds  speaks  by  your  mouth,  madame  ?' 

"  *  In  a  weed— your  eminence  really  should  spare  me  a  little,  you  are 
determined  to  force  me  to  express  everything — in  a  word,  Anne- of  Aus- 
tria bids  me  say  she  responds  entirely  to  your  passion,  monseigneuc.  It 
is  astonishing  you  should  not  have  discovered  this  fact  with  au  your  ex- 
traordinary penetration.     But  love  is  blind,  says  the  motto.' 

"  *  What  words  of  ecstasy  do  you  utter,  dear  duchess!  But  you  most 
be  aware  of  the  coldness,  the  insulting  scorn  which  the  lovely  queen  has 
hitherto  shown  towards  me.  How  could  I  venture  to  guess-  ?* 
.  "  '  Ah,  cardinal,  it  is  easy  to  see  you  are  not  so  advanced  in  the  art  of 
love  as  of  politics.  Let  me  advise  you  to  read  Ovid — a  little  of  "  The  Art 
of  Love"  pour  veus  renmttre.  Did  you  learn  so  little,  then,  men  pete, 
from  feu  sa  majeste  Marie  de  M41ieis  as  not  to  know  that  where  most  love 
triumphs  he  most  conceals  his  wicked  httle  person  ?  That  very  coldness 
and  scorn  you  speak  of  ace  but  proofs  of  the  queen's  passion.  But  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing :  the  queen  fears  you  may  deceive — betray  her; 
and  you  must  excuse  her  in  this,  when  you  remember,  monseigneur,  cer- 
tain tales  of  treachery — all  utterly  false,  of  course— -but  then  nardoa  a 
woman's  fears.  You  must,  to  speak  plainly,  give  her  some  proof  of  your 
love— quelque  chose  d'&datauL' 

"  '  Madame  eanaot  doubt  that  after  what  I  have  just  heard  I  eaa 
hesitate  in  promising  to  do  all  and  everything  die  beautiful  misliew  of 
my  heart  can  desire.' 

"  Fancy,''  exclaimed  Madame  de  Luynes,  "  how  ludicrous  Biohefieu 
must  have  looked  while  thus  acting  the  youthful  Corydon.  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  told  me  herself  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could 
garder  son  sertetsar,  so  absolutely  farckal  were  monseigneur's  transports. 

"  '  Have  a  oare  what  you  promise,'  said  she  to  the  cardinal;  '  the  queen 
is  very  bizarre,  and  perhaps  may  require  something  impracticable*' 

"  '  Madame,'  replied  Richelieu,  '  to  me  nothing  in  this  realm  is  im- 
practicable; speak  only  her  majesty's  wishes,  and  I,  her  slave,  hasten  to 
obey  them.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  to-night  you  must  come  at  dusk  to  her  apartments.' 
The  cardinal  bounded  from  his  chair  with  delight.  '  To-night ;  but  not  in 
this  sombre,  melancholy  dress;  you  must  wear  a  toilette  a  little  conmnaM* 
to  the  part  you  hope  to  act — something  brilliant,  gaudy — an  pansalon 
vert  par  example.'  The  cardinal  started.  '  At  your  knees  kttk  bells 
must  be  fastened ;  you  must  have  a  velvet  jacket,  scarlet  scar£  and,  in 
fret,  all  the  et  easteras  of  a  Spanish  dress,  to  please  the  queen,  and  pay 
her  a  delicate  oompument,  to  which,  believe  me,  she  will  not  be  insen- 
sible.' 
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"  All  this  time  Richelieu  had  listened  to  the  duchess  in  an  agony  of 
surprise  and  astonishment.  '  But,  madame,'  said  he,  at  length,  '  this 
is  impossible.  I,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  a  cardinal,  much  as  I  desire 
to  show  my  devotion  to  the  queen,  she  herself  cannot  expeet  from  me  so 
strange,  so  extraordinary  a  proof.' 

"  *  Certainly,  monseignenr,  it  is  an  extreme  proof  of  your  devotion,  and 
as  such  the  queen  will  regard  it ;  it  is  for  this  reason  she  demands  it,  as, 
after  such  a  dSmareke,  she  will,  indeed,  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  your 
sincerity.  However,  pray  do  as  you  please ;  I  merely  mention  her  ma* 
jesty's  wishes ;  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  refuse.  I  shall,'  continued  she, 
rising,  '  therefore  report  your  refusal.' 

"  '  Stop,  duchess,  stop,  I  entreat  you!*  interrupted  Richelieu,  '  you 
are  so  precipitate !  I  will— I  must !  (But  what  a  fearful  degradation !  I, 
the  prime  minister  of  France,  to  appear  in  the  costume  of  a  mountebank!) 
Ah,  madame,  her  majesty  is  too  hard  on  me ;  but  I  adore,  I  worship  her 
too  muck  to  refuse.  Yes,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  refuse.  Tell  the  queen,  at 
twilight — that  mysterious  hour  dear  to  love  and  all  its  sweetness-— I  will 
present  myself  in  her  apartments/ 

"  The  duchess  waited  no  longer,  but  flew  to  acquaint  the  queen  with 
her  success.  Neither  could  for  a  long  time  afterwards  articulate  a  syllable, 
so  overcome  were  they  with  laughter.  Music  was  introduced  behind  the 
arras,  for  the  cardinal  was  to  be  prevailed  on  also  to  dance  a  saraband, 
and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  At  last,  enve- 
loped in  a  Spanish  cloak  that  entirely  concealed  his  dress,  entered  the 
cardinal.  He  was  hastily  rushing  towards  the  queen — Heaven  only  knows 
with  what  intentions — when  Madame  de  Chevreuse  interposed : 

"  '  Not  yet,  cardinal — not  yet ;  you  must  show  us  your  dress  first,  and 
then  dance  8  saraband,  a  bolero    something.    Her  majesty  insists  on  it' 
"  '  Yes,'  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  *  I  insist  on  xt,  monseignenr,  and  have 
provided  the  movie  accordingly.' 

*  The  mnsic  now  struck  up.  Richelieu  looked  confounded.  He  was 
almost  on  die  point  of  rushing  out,  when  a  few  words  whispered  to  him 
by  the  duchess  arrested  him ;  it  seemed  like  a  charm.  Casting  one 
deep,  impassioned  glance  at  the  queen,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  re- 
posing on  a  sort  of  coach,  Momssanie  in  beauty,  her  rosy  lips  swelling 
with  ill-suppressed  scorn,,  he  threw  down  Ins  cloak,  displaying  his  ex* 
traordinary  dress,  bells  and  all,  and  began  to  dance — yes,  mesdames,  to 
dance  1" 

"  Juste  odLf  «  Bon  Dieu l"  "  Quel  miracle  1"  sounded  all  round  the 
room,  as  Madame  de  Luynes  pronounced  these  words. 

"  Peer  man  L  he  was  getting  old  and  staff;  so  after  a  few  ckunsy 
entreckate  and  ptrwuttes,  he  stopped,  quite  red  in  the  face  and  out  of 
breath.  He  looked  horribly  savage  for  a  few  momenta;  the  music 
stopped  also,  and  there  was  a  pause.  He  advanced  towards  the  queen, 
the  little  satmettoa  tinkling  in  a  bewitching  manner. 

"  '  Madame,'  said  he,  '  after  this  proof  of  my  adoration,  my  devotion, 
need  I  tell  yon  I  am  your  slave  ?  Your  majesty  cannot  but  be  aware  of 
the  passion  yew  hare  inspired,  the  despair,  love,  hope,'  etccetera,  etcsBtera. 
16 1  can't  repeat  half  Madame  de  Chevreuse  told  me,  but,  en/in,  he 
made  a  grand  declaration  en  regie.  The  queen  listened  in  solemn  silence. 
At  length  she  spoke,  and  when  she  did  speak,  allwaetold.     Bage,anger, 
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contempt  flashed  in  her  eyes ;  scorn,  disdain,  and  ridicule  were  in 
those  few  words,  that  fully  explained  to  Richelieu  how  he  had  been  tre- 
panned, deceived  by  two  women ;  and,  waiting  to  hear  no  more,  bat 
obeying  the  imperious  gesture  of  her  majesty,  he  covered  himself  with 
his  cloak  and  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

"  Can  you  be  surprised,  mesdames,  if  after  this  the  rage  and  animo- 
sity of  Richelieu  knew  no  bounds ;  that  the  queen's  life  was  scarcely 
sate,  and  that  he  spared  nothing  to  blacken,  to  injure,  to  annihilate  her 
character  and  her  happiness  ;  that  every  look,  every  word  was  watched, 
every  letter  opened ;  that  she  was  accused  of  conspiracies,  of  treason;  enfin 
que  sais-je,  moi  P  As  long  as  Richelieu  lived  her  life  was  little  better 
than  that  of  a  state  prisoner.  Her  majesty  repented  rather  too  late  the 
success  of  her  trick,  the  daring  with  which  she  had  befooled  the  awful 
cardinal,  and  sacrificed  her  peace  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours'  recreation. 
Indeed  she  paid  dearly  for  her  audacity,  and  when  Buckingham  came  to 
the  court  she  very  nearly  succumbed  under  the  cardinal's  machinations,  for 
then  there  certainly  was  something  in  that;  no  one  ever  doubted  it.  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  But,  mesdames,  this  is  another  story,  and  you 
are  already  fatigued  and  tired  of  my  tales." 

"  Pas  le  moins  du  monde,"  sounded  on  all  sides*  "  Continue,  we 
entreat,  we  beg  you,  dear  Madame  de  Luynes." 

"  Ah !  voila  qui  est  inte'ressant,"  sighed  the  countess. 

"  Tell  us  about  le  beau  Buckingham,  who  let  pearls  fall  from  his  dress, 
and  when  they  were  picked  up  and  presented  to  him,  would  not  take 
them." 

"  Ah !  quelle  galanterie  exquise." 

"  As  the  queen  was  so  very  severe  on  me  this  morning,"  continued 
Madame  de  Luynes,  at  length  prevailed  on  to  proceed,  "  I  think  it  only 
justice  to  myself,  whom  her  majesty  saw  fit  to  reprimand  so  severely — 
and  not  with  any  intention  to  injure  her — to  relate  a  circumstance  where 
she  undoubtedly  partially  forgot  herself ;  I  say  partially,  mesdames,  but 
you  shall  judge.  Allons,  continuous.  You  remember  the  queen's  going 
to  Val  de  Grace,  and  her  being  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Spaniard**, 
and  the  chancellor  coming  and  actually  searching  ner  majesty  s  person 
in  order  to  find  letters  to  criminate  her.  Spite  of  her  reproachful  looks 
and  her  really  queenlike  disdain  at  this  treatment,  he  did  search  her ; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  she  had  to  thank  the  ci-devant  Spaniard  a  Is 
sarabande  for  the  insult — it  was  all  his  contrivance.  Well,  soon  after  this 
comble  d'insultes,  an  embassy  came  from  Charles  I.  of  England — poor 
unhappy  man!  who  afterwards  had  his  head  cut  off  by  ces  perndes 
Anglais— to  demand  the  hand  of  our  Princess  Henrietta.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  the  ambassador,  and  never  was  seen  so  magnificent,  so 
handsome,  so  liberal  a  representative.  '  Mais  vraiment  il  etatt  ehlouis- 
sant  celui-la' — his  dress,  his  cortege,  his  manners,  all  was  perfect,  and 
he  seemed  to  realise  some  fairy-tale  prince  just  descended  from  the  moon, 
who  spoke  nothing  but  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  at  whose  steps  flowers 
sprang  up  wherever  he  trod.  All  the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  nim  ;  the 
husbands  shut  them  up  for  jealousy,  and  the  lovers  hung  themselves 
from  pure  despair.  So  Buckingham  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

«  Ha  Boon  saw  how  matters  stood  with  the  poor  queen,  who  dared 
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scarcely  open  her  mouth,  and  looked  so  terrified  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband  and  the  cardinal,  that  what  with  her  beauty  and  her  evident 
sufferings  she  might  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  Now,  le  beau 
Buckingham  was  far  from  having  a  heart  of  stone  where  the  ladies  were 
concerned;  pity  is  akin  to  love,  and  '  le  voili  done  amoureux.'  From 
the  moment,  indeed,  he  first  came  to  the  court,  he  only  saw  the  queen-* 
to  her  all  his  looks,  all  his  attention  was  directed'— and  such  looks,  such 
sighs  I  Juste  del!  how  well  I  remember  him  in  a  justaucorps  of  white 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  gazing  at  the  queen, 
who  evidently  was  aware  of  the  glance.  His  long,  beautiful  hair  streamed 
over  his  shoulders  in  rich  curls  ;  his  handsome  nee  beamed  with  expres- 
sion ;  in  one  hand  was  a  cavalier's  hat  covered  with  snowy  plumes,  the 
other  was  placed  on  his  heart  1 

"  The  queen  was  far  from  insensible  to  his  homage.  Poor  thing- I  she 
was  so  unhappy,  it  was  delightful,  at  last,  to  be  loved.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent to  the  whole  court  that  this  admiration  was  mutual ;  for  sometimes 
she  gazed  also,  and  her  looks  wanted  not  for  eloquence.  Her  majesty 
used  to  delight  in  dancing — now  she  always  danced  with  Buckingham — 
and  so  in  one  way  and  another  the  affaire  de  cceur  was  as  plain  as,  par 
exempts,  our  present  king's  liaison  with  La  Valliere.  Buckingham  did 
all  he  could  to  retard  the  negotiations,  and  Richelieu,  who  you  may 
imagine  was  not  long  in  perceiving  how  things  stood,  did  everything  on 
the  contrary  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  show  his  hatred  of  him  in  all 
possible  ways. 

"  There  was  a  story  of  some  diamonds  that  the  queen  gave  Bucking- 
ham—some diamonds  the  king  had  presented  to  her,  and  that  Buckingham 
was  imprudent  enough  to  wear— which  nearly  caused  her  ruin.  She  was 
called  on  to  produce  them  by  a  particular  day ;  and,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  certain  immortal  mousguetaires,  by  name  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis,  who  journeyed  after  them  day  and  night  to  England — at  least 
so  goes  the  tale — would  have  been  imprisoned,  or  worse,  perhaps  beheaded ; 
for  the  cardinal  prefers  that  mode  of  punishment.  Remember  that, 
charming  Madame  Le  Grand.    Vous  souvenez-vous  Madame  la  Com- 


"  Ah !  je  le  crois  bien— the  gallant  Cinq  Mars." 

"  At  last  Buckingham  was  to  go,  and  the  court  accompanied  him  and 
the  princess  to  Amiens.  The  queen  was  full  of  sorrow,  and  could  not 
disguise  it  Ah !  her  majesty  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  love,  spite  of 
her  serge  dress  and  her  petit  air  divot.  It  ought  to  make  her  more 
charitable.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  hinted  to  me  that  the  evening  spent 
at  Amiens — the  last  evening — was  not  passed  all  in  public,  but  that  there 
was  zfete,  and  gardens,  and  a  moon,  and,  etifin,  that  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Buckingham  had  a  quite  ravishing  little  apart;  but  then  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  was  most  likely  much  too  busy  herself  to  attend  to  the 
queen,  and  so,  apres  tout,  ce  n'est  qu'un  on  ait  But  he  departed,  and 
until  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  died,  the  queen  led  a  miserable  life. 

"  With  their  deaths  ended  her  trials.  Twice  I  have  mentioned  her 
name  en  fait  d'amour,  yet  a  third  time  it  came  before  the  world  little  to 
her  advantage.  This  time,  mesdames,  you  can  all  judge  of  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  for  you  all  know  the  power  Mazarin  has  long  exercised 
over  the  queen,  who  seems  fated  to  ensnare  the  Sacred  College.    How  ex* 
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plain  in  any  way  an  attachment  so  weak,  to  derogatory  toherroyel  i%aurj, 
ao  prejudicial  to  her  reputation,  lasting  bo  many  years,  exoept  by  sup- 
posing a  secret  marriage  ?— which  Madame  de  MottsviDe  ha*  mare  than 
insinuated  to  me.  Cardinal  Maaarin  has  ne?er  taken  priest's  orders, 
and  the  queen  is  a  widow.  Enfin,  it  is  my  belief  they  are  married,  or 
that  sneaking,  honey-mouthed  Italian  would  never  dare  to  be  so  an  eg  imt. 
Then  there  k  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  shut  up  at  Sainfae  Marguerite, 
whom  all  the  world  believes  to  be  the  king's  brother,  he  is  hi  such  a 
rage  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned.  Enfin,  pour  moi,  je  sues  con- 
yaincoe :  this  Iron  Mask  is  a  son  of  the  queen  and  Mazarin !  Ciel  2  kow 
contemptuously  Maaarin  answers  the  queen  sometimes !  how*  meekly  she 
bears  it!  And  then,  how  intolerable  it  is  to  see  his  insolence  to  the  king 
and  the  duke.  Why,  I  have  heard  he  will  not  even  alkvw  them  proper 
linen,  and  that  the  very  sheets  of  their  beds  are  in  holes.  The  nig- 
gardly Itekau  I  Quelle  honte!  And  bis  nieces  too ;  the  Mancini,  with 
their  bold  looks  and  lustrous  eyes,  devouring  every  man  they  see—how 
intolerable  they  are  !  K  the  queen  were  not  forced  to  do  so,  I  am  certain 
she  never  would  'allow  them  to  be  ever  about  the  young  king  as  they 
are,  for  the  creatures  want  not  for  beauty,  and  as  to  artfulness,  are  they 
not  Italians  and  the  nieces  of  Maaarin  ?  It  is  quite  dear  what  his  plans 
are — he  wishes  to  secure  the  crown  of  France  in  his  family,  the  low-born 
Italian — Dwfann? --~and  marry  his  saucy  niece  Laura  to  one  king.  Mais 
voila  qui  sera  un  coup  manque.  France  would  revolt  at  such  degradation, 
Dieu  merci !  I  will  not  mention  any  other  names,  but  I  heard,  saosdanaeo, 
from  one  who  had  been  present  when  the  queen  addressed  these  words 
to  Maaarin :  '  I  confess  I  love  you  tenderly,  devotedly;  my  very  sen!  is 
penetrated  with  admiration  for  your  talents.  Yes,  I  love  /  Now, 
after  that,  surely,  coaatesse,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  either  are 

married,  or n 

I  will  not  conclude  Madame  de  Luynes'  sentence,  but  leaving  her  and 
her  coterie  to  destroy  as  many  characters  as  they  please,  give  some  few 
particulars  of  Mazarin's  deans,  which  are  true,  and  then  pass  en  to  other 
characters  and  scenes  recalled  by  the  sight  of  the  Palais  Royal.  This 
minister,  who  had  so  carefully  piloted  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  all  the 
dangers  of  the  Fronde,  appeared  to  have  reached  the  very  acme  of  pro- 
sperity. Receiving  die  submission  of  the  great  Conde,  he  triumphed  over 
internal  treachery  and  foreign  intrigue,  and  cemented  a  general  peace 
with  both  the  Frondeurs  and  Spain  by  arranging  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  the  Infanta  Marie  Therese.  He  left  Paris  with  a  roar* 
veHous  retinue  of  coaches,  litters,  mules,  bishops,  secretaries,  and  eccle- 
siastics to  meet  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Luis  da  Hare,  at  the 
frontiers  8nd  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  and  the  alliance. 
But  although  both  ministers  had  safely  reached  their  destination,  and 
Don  Luis,  also  rejoicing  in  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  so  dear  to  Spanish 
dons,  was  arrived,  one  entire  month  was  lost  in  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  precedence.  Whether  Mazarin  should  call  on  Da  Haro,  or  Da 
Haro,  in  a  friendly  Paul  Pry  way  was  to  drop  in  on  Maaarin,  "  hoping 
he  didn't  intrude,  was  "  the  question"  and  a  question,  all-important  as 
it  was,  never  answered.  Mazarin,  the  wily  Italian,  U  Signer  Faqtdno 
as  he  was  catted  bv  le  grand  Conde\  who  hated  him,  took  to  his  bed  by 
way  of  ru*e>  hoping  that  the  Spaniard's  anxiety  for  his  health  would 
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induce  him  to  pocket  his  Castilian  dignity  and  make  this  fiest  advance ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  Da  Hate  was  not  to  be  caught,  but  obstinately 
shut  himself  up,  eat,  drank,  and  made  many  with  the  moat  dogged 
patience  imaginable.  So  the  end  of  this  mighty  "  Tale  «f  a  Tub"  was 
finally  in  this  wise:  no  visit  was  paid  at  all,  and  the  great  " plesipotous" 
met  at  last  quite  officially  in  the  Island  of  Pheasants,  where  tie  seal 
business  of  their  meeting  was  soon  despatched 

Masarin,  in  thus  tnmquinismg  a  mighty  nation  and  securing  a  popular 
alliance  far  his  sovereign,  had  on  this  occasion  rivalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the 
renown  of  the  great  Richelieu.  As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  not  to  glory  and  power,  or  to  reap  the  fertile  harvest  of  ambition, 
but  to  die.  He  never  recovered  his  health  after  the  court  returned  from 
St  Jean  de  Luy,  and  gradually  became  dangerously  ill.  Not  the  sight  of 
his  vast  riches,  his  invaluable  pictures,  Ins  priceless  statues,  his  immense 
library,  could  revive  or  excite  his  languid  senses.  Hieing  from  his  bed,  he 
was  roiled  in  an  arm-chair  through  all  his  apartments,  decorated  with  a 
magnificence  rivalling  the  Palais  Royal,  and  containing  treasures  of  art; 
he  even  penetrated  to  the  gardens  and  the  stables,  to  feast  his  fading 
eyes  on  aU  his  vast  possessions.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  the  arrow  had 
struck  home— death  was  at  hand.  Weary  and  fatigued,  die  cardinal  was 
re-deposited  on  his  bed,  heaving  many  sighs  and  groans  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  leave  all  his  riches,  and  the  plrysioiem  was  summoned.  He 
came  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Guenaud. 

The  cardinal  received  him  in  trembling.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  is  it 
ou,  Guenaud  ?    Well,  be  honest  with  me.     How  long  have  i  to  live  P 

am  prepared  for  the  worst" 

"  Indeed,  I  mar,"  replied  the  doctor,  looking  very  grave,  "  that  your 
eminence  is  in  a  state  past  flattery ;  but  our  remedies  may  prolong  your 
life,  if  they  cannot  cure  the  disease.  Remedies,  even  in  fatal  cases,  can 
do  much." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  respect  your  frankness.  Speak  out 
— how  long  can  I  last  ?" 

"  Your  eminence  may  hope  to  live  yet  for  two  months  by  following 
the  rules  I  shaM  prescribe." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Masarin  ;  "  at  least  I  know  my  fate.  This  time 
must  be  consecrated  to  the  care  of  my  souL  I  shall  de  the  best  I  can, 
and  no  doubt  all  my  brother  prelates  will  assist  me,  for  the  sake  of  the 
abbeys,  the  bishoprics,  that  my  death  will  leave  vacant.  In  two  months 
one  may,  under  these  circumstances,  obtain  a  world  of  indulgences.  I 
stand  well,  too,  with  his  Holiness  ;  but — but  to  leave  my  pictures,  a  col- 
lection I  have  passed  my  life  in  forming — that  (  Venus'  of  Titian,  you 
know,  Guenaud ;  and  then  that  '  Deluge'  by  Caracci,  and  that  last 
group  just  arrived  from  Rome—'  Leda  and  the  Swan' — you  have  seen  it, 
Guenaud  ?"  The  physician  bowed.  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  trial — it  is  very 
hard ;  n'importe,  I  must  think  of  my  soul.  Go  now,  Guenaud,  and 
return  to-morrow  ;  perhaps  you  may,  you  know,  see  some  change — an 
improvement — who  knows?" 

Guenaud  shook  his  head  and  withdrew,  leaving  Mazarin  with  his  soul 
on  his  lips,  but  the  world  in  his  heart. 

The  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  hearing  of  his  desperate  condi- 
tion, hastened  to  visit  him,  attended  by  her  gossipping  ladies,  amidst  a 
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thousand  nods,  and  winks,  and  sighs,  at  the  melancholy  expression,  her 
countenance  expressed.  Mazarin  received  her  with  a  smile,  and,  at  least 
on  this  occasion,  treated  her  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank  and  de- 
manded by  the  condescension  she  displayed  in  visiting  him.  Her  majesty 
was  pale  and  sad  ;  tears  gathered  in  her  eves  as  she  advanced  towards 
him,  and  asked  with  a  timid  yet  tender  voice  after  his  health.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  very  ill,  and  related  to  the  queen  what  Guenaud  had 
told  him.  If  I  were  to  add  that  he  displayed  to  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
one  of  his  bare  legs  to  afford  ocular  demonstration  of  his  miserably  re- 
duced condition,  I  fear  I  should  be  accused  of  imitating  the  mauvaise 
langue  of  Madame  de  Luynes.  But  it'  is  said  that  he  really  did  so,  to 
the  great  grief  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  and 
horror  of  her  less  tender  ladies  in  waiting,  who  rapidly  retreated  into 
the  recesses  of  the  windows,  or  behind  the  draperies  of  the  apartment, 
to  escape  so  unpleasant  a  demonstration. 

"  Look !"  exclaimed  Mazarin — "  look,  madame,  at  the  deplorable  con- 
dition I  am  reduced  to  by  my  incessant  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
France !" 

Soon  after  this  extraordinary  interview,  and  when  all  the  world  be- 
lieved Mazarin  to  be  dead  or  dying,  the  cunning  Italian,  determined 
once  more  to  take  in  the  whole  court,  and  deceitful  in  his  death  as  he  had 
been  in  his  life,  gave  orders  that  his  recovery  should  be  announced.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  rouged  white  and  red,  dressed  himself  in  his  most 
magnificent  robes,  placed  in  a  chair  with  the  glasses  all  down,  and  in  this 
guise  promenaded  through  his  gardens,  taking  care  to  be  well  observed  by 
all  the  vast  crowd  which  had  collected.  For  the  moment  he  presented  all 
the  appearance  of  health  and  vigour;  but  the  flimsy  veil  was  soon  with- 
drawn by  death*  The  exertion  he  had  forced  himself  to  make  in  order  to 
enact  so  ghastly  a  comedy  was  too  much  for  his  remaining  strength  ;  he 
fainted,  was  brought  home,  placed  on  his  bed,  and  never  rose  again.  Thus 
died  as  he  lived  Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  man,  as  was  well  observed,  without 
honour,  but  nevertheless  a  great  minister.  He  was  not  cruel  or  blood- 
thirsty, like  Richelieu ;  but  patient,  cunning,  and  intriguing,  he  ever 
gained  the  end  he  had  in  view  by  more  laudable  and  humane  means, 
leaving  France  at  his  death  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  in  such 'an 
entire  state  of  submission  as  paved  the  way  for  the  extravagancy  and 
reckless  oppression  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
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COUSIN  CARL. 

ISOK  IBB  DAVUH  OF  OAKL  BSXHHARB. 

Bt  Mb*.  Bushbt. 
Part  II. 

When  I  looked  at  my  companion  I  was  almost  appalled  at  my 
audacity.  Think  of  the  face  you  love  the  best  in  this  world — the  face 
that  you  never  can  behold  without  a  beating  heart,  which  you  dwell  on 
with  rapture,  which  is  the  object  of  your  waking  and  your  sleeping 
dreams.  Ah !  quite  as  charming  as  such  looked  Hanne  in  her  pink 
gingham  morning-dress,  with  a  little  blue  handkerchief  tied  carelessly 
round  her  throat,  and  a  becoming  white  bonnet     She  was  irresistible ! 

We  strayed  here  and  there  like  two  children,  plucked  flowers  to  teach 
each  other  their  botanical  names ;  gathered  a  whole  handful  to  com- 
mence  a  herbarium,  and  threw  them  away  again  to  chase  some  gaudy 
butterfly.  Then  we  sauntered  on  slowly,  and  Hanne  communicated 
many  little  things  to  me  of  which  she  thought  her  cousin  ought  to  be 
informed,  and  at  length  I  began  to  fancy  that  I  actually  was  the  real 
cousin  Carl.  Of  all  the  young  girls  that  ever  I  beheld,  Hanne  was  the 
most  delightful ;  such  grace,  such  vivacity,  such  naivet6,  were  not  to  be 
met  with  either  in  Copenhagen  or  in  Hamburg. 

u  It  is  a  pity  Jette  could  not  accompany  you,"  said  she ;  "  but  to- 
morrow, probably,  her  headache  will  be  gone. 

I  assured  her  that  I  did  not  regret  Jette's  absence,  since  I  had  her 
company. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  declaration  from  a  bridegroom  who  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  waited  for  eleven  years/'  said  Hanne. 

"  Jette  did  not  look  as  if  she  were  glad  at  my  arrival." 

"  You  must  not  think  anything  of  that ;  she  has  looked  out  of  spirits 
for  a  month  past,  at  least :  she  is  apt  to  be  melancholy  at  times,  but  it 
passes  off.  Her  character  is  sedate.  She  is  much  better,  therefore, 
than  I  am,  or  than  any  one  I  know.  Tou  can  hardly  fancy  how  good 
she  is." 

"  But  I  want  a  lively  wife,  for  I  am  myself  of  a  very  gay  disposition," 
said  I. 

"  That  is  not  what  we  thought  you  were,"  replied  my  fair  companion. 
"  We  always  looked  upon  you  as  a  quiet,  grave,  somewhat  heavy  young 
man,  and  you  have  been  described  to  us  as  a  most  tedious,  wearisome 
person.  I  used  often  to  pity  Jette  in  my  own  mind ;  for  a  stupid, 
humdrum  man  is  the  greatest  bore  on  earth ;  but  I  do  not  pity  her  any 
more,  now." 

I  could  have  kissed  her,  I  was  so  pleased.  "  So  you  thought  of  me 
with  fear  and  disgust,  you  two  poor  girls  ?  Pray,  who  painted  my  por- 
trait so  nicely  ?" 

"  Why,  your  own  father  did ;  and  the  letter  which  you  wrote  Jette 
when  she  was  confirmed,  and  when  you  sent  her  the  betrothal-ring,  did 
not  at  all  improve  our  opinion  of  you.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Carl,  that  was 
a  miserable  epistle.     It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  my  father 
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prevailed  on  Jette  to  answer  it,  wben  she  was  obliged  to  send  you  a  ring 
m  return.  However,  you  were  little  more  than  a  boy  then — it  is  lone 
ago,  and  it  was  all  forgotten  when  we  never  heard  again  from  you.  I 
can  venture  to  affirm  that  Jette  has  not  thought  six  tunes  about  you  in 
the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time— and  perhaps  this  is 
lucky  for  you.  It  was  not. maul  your  father  wrote  us  that  you  bad  come 
home,  ana  until  he  began  to  bombard  Jette  with  presents  and  messages 
from  you,  that  you  were  mentioned  again  among  us ;  but  my  father  never 
could  bear  our  laughing  at  your  renowned  epistle." 

I  listened  with  the  utmost  avidity  to  every  little  circumstance  that 
could  elucidate  the  part  I  had  taken  upon  myself  to  play.  In  this 
conversation  I  learned  more  than  I  could  have  gathered  the  whole 
morning. 

"  It  is  very  absurd  to  betroth  children  to  each  other.  What  should 
they  know  of  love  ?"  said  Hanne. 

"  It  is  more  than  absurd,  Hanne,  it  is  positive  barbarity.  It  is 
trampling  the  most  sacred  feelings  and  rights  under  foot" 

"  Nevertheless  you  may  thank  God  for  that  barbarity,"  said  she ; 
"  without  it  you  would  never  have  got  Jette.  She  has  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers." 

"  Indeed !  And  who  are  they,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  ? 
You  make  me  quite  jealous.'9 

"  Oh,  I  have  observed  that  both  the  young  clergyman  si  — —  town 
and  Gustav  Holm  are  much  attached  to  her*  And  Jette  has  no  dislike 
to  Gustav.". 

"  Who  is  Gustav  Holm  ?    He  appears  to  be  the  most  dangerous." 

"  He  is  learning  farming,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  agricultural  affairs, 
with  a  country  gentleman  not  far  from  this.  He  has  been  coming  to 
our  house  now  about  three  years ;  I  think,  and  I  could  wager  a  large 
sum,  that  it  is  for  Jette's  sake." 

"  Or  for  your  own,  little  Hanne  ?" 

" Pshaw!  nonsense!  If  any  one  were  dangling  here  after  me,  I 
should  make  no  secret  of  it.  Jette  is  a  greater  favourite  than  I  am,  and 
she  deserves  to  be  so." 

"  But  perhaps  Jette  cares  more  for  Gustav  Holm  than  for  me,  whom 
she  really  does  not  know?" 

One  often  asks  a  question  in  this  hypocritical  world  about  what  one 
knows  best  oneself. 

"No,  oh  no!  That  would  be  a  sad  affair.  Has  she  not  been  engaged 
to  you  for  eleven  years,  and  is  she  not  going  to  be  marriedto  you?" 

"  But  if  you  had  been  in  Jette's  place,  how  would  you  have  felt  ?" 

"  I  would  perhaps  have  preferred  ....  No,  I  don't  think  I  would 
though.  But  I  am  not  so  mild  and  amiable  as  Jette ;  and  the  day  that 
J  was  confirmed  no  one  should  have  imposed  a  betrothal-ring  upon  me, 
I  can  assure  you,  sir;  and  least  of  all  accompanied  by  such  an  elegant 
billet  as  yours." 

Hanne  picked  up  a  blade  of  grass,  formed  it  into  a  string,  and  twist* 
ing  it  round  her  finger  in  an  artistic  manner,  made  it  into  a  knot.  "  Can 
you  make  such  ?"  said  she.  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  she 
took  hold  of  my  hand  to  do  it  for  me. 

"  But  how  is  this,  Carl?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Where  is  your  betrothal- 
ring?" 
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"  It  is  ....  I  have  «...  I  wear  it  attached  to  a  ribbon  round  my 
neck;  .  ...  it  annoyed  me  to  hare  to  answer  the  many  questions  it  was 
the  cause  of  my  being  asked.  Therefore  I  determined  to  wear  it  near 
my  heart.* 

"  It  annoyed  yon !  Did  ever  any  one  hear  such  an  assertion  ?  Jette 
has  faithfully  worn  hers,  and  placed  a  *  Forget-me-not'  into  the  bargain 
by  its  side,  to  remind  herself,  I  suppose,  not  to  forget  you.  But  you  found 
it  a  bore  even  to  be  asked  if  you  were  engaged!  Such  gallants  as  you 
do  not  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Bat  come  now,  I  will  show  yon  a 
beautiful  view." 

We  passed  together  through  a  charming  shady  wood,  where  several 
paths,  diverging*  among  the  trees,  crossed  each  other.  Hanne  walked 
before,  light  and  graceful  as  Diana  in  her  fluttering  drapery ;  I  followed 
her,  like  the  enamoured  Aetseon.  Alas!  the  resemblance  would  soon 
become  stronger,  I  thought — how  soon  might  I  not  be  discovered,  driven 
forth  as  a  miserable  intruder,  and  delivered  over  to  regret  and  remorse, 
which  would  prey  upon  me,  and  tear  me  to  atoms,  as  the  hounds  tore 
AotsBonl 

Upon  a  rising  ground  stood  a  swing,  the  posts  of  which  towered  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  erection  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  gallows. 
From  this  spot  the  view  was  very  extensive— a  number  of  country 
churches  could  be  seen  from  it,  and  among  others,  that  of  my  uncle. 

"But  why  have  you  placed  that  gallows  upon  this  lovely  spot?"  I 
asked. 

"  Gallows  I  No  one  ever  presumed  to  give  such  an  appellation  to  my 
swing  before/'  said  Hann&,  angrily.  "  If  it  were  not  very  uncivil,  I  would 
say  that  it  evinces  an  extremely  debased  and  disordered  state  of  the  ima- 
gination to  make  a  gallows  out  of  my  innocent  swing." 

The  girl  spoke  the  absolute  truth.  It  will  hereafter  come  to  be  called 
gallows,  thought  I*— and  to-morrow  my  fair  lame  will  hang  dangling 
there,  as  a  tenor  and  a  warning  to  all  counterfeit  cousins. 

"  But  never  mind,  cousin,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  sharp  with  you. 
Don't,  however,  let  my  father  hear  you  say  anything  disparaging  of  this 
place ;  he  would  not  so  easily  forgive  you.  Come,  you  shall  atone  for 
your  sin  by  swinging  me,"  added  Hanne,  as  she  settled  herself  in  the 
swing. 

"Ah,  Hanne!  would  that  I  could  as  easily  atone  for  all  my  sins 
towards  you  I" 

I  could  have  swung  her  for  a  lifetime,  I  do  believe,  without  becoming 
weary  of  gazing  at  her ;  but  she  compassionately  stopped,  fancying  I 
must  be  tired. 

"  You  will  be  quite  fatigued,  poor  fellow — it  would  be  a  shame  to 
make  you  work  longer,"  said  she.  "  Get  in,  and  you  shall  find  that  the 
swing  stands  in  a  good  situation ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
the  gallows,"  she  added,  as  she  made  room  for  me. 

41  For  your  sake,  I  would  not  shun  even  the  gallows/9  said  I,  as  I 
sprang  up. 

The  swing  went  at  full  speed  j  it  was  pleasant  to  be  carried  thus  over 

the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  behold  the  earth  as  if  stretched  out  beneath 

one's  feet.    I  felt  as  if  in  heaven.    I  was  flying  in  the  air  with  an  angel. 

"  How  dehghtfal  this  is  I*  I  cried,  throwing  my  arm  round  Hanne/s 

waist 
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"  What!  to  be  on  a  gallows  ?  Bat  pray  hold  on  by  the  rope,  cousin, 
and  not  by  me.  Now  let  us  get  down— we  have  had  enough  of  this 
pastime." 

"  I  have  an  earnest  prayer  to  make  to  yon,  dear  Hanne,"  I  said, 
seising  her  hand.  "  Listen  to  me  before  we  leave  this  place.  I  foresee 
that  the  swing,  at  least  in  your  recollection,  will  retain  the  name  I  acci- 
dentally gave  it.  Promise  me  that  you  will  come  here  when  yon  hear 
evil  of  me,  and  doubt  my  honour,  and  that  yon  will  then  remember  that 
it  was  here  I  entreated  you  to  judge  leniently  of  the  absent.  Fate  plays 
strange  tricks  with  us,  dear  HannI ;  it  throws  ns  sometimes  into  tempta- 
Jtions  which  we  are  too  weak  to  withstand.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
not  condemn  me  irrevocably,  although  appearances  may  be  against  me." 

The  lovely  girl  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  surprise  and  earnest- 
ness, and  then  suddenly  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter; 
another  moment,  and  my  confession  would  have  been  made. 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  she,  "  that  I  shall  come  here  and  think  of  yon 
as  well  as  you  deserve — that  is  to  say,  if  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
nothing  else  to  think  of.  But  at  present  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
gallows'-reflections,  the  bell  is  ringing  for  luncheon,  and  my  father  likes 
us  to  appear  punctually  at  table." 

Jette  did  not  come  down  to  luncheon,  her  headache  confined  her  to 
her  room,  poor  girl !  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and  when  I  reflected  that 
my  principal,  whose  unworthy  messenger  I  was,  would  torment  her  still 
more,  my  heart  really  grieved  for  her.  The  family  were  very  cheerful, 
and  it  was  long  since  I  had  been  among  so  pleasant  and  sociable  a  little 
party.  Alas  !  half  the  day  was  now  gone,  and  when  the  other  half  ware 
passed  it  would  be  all  over  with  my  enjoyments. 

After  luncheon,  cousin  Thomas  came  to  me  and  begged  that  I  would 
go  out  with  him  for  a  few  hours'  shooting,  the  afternoon  being  his  time 
for  exercise  and  amusement  I  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the 
family,  and  therefore  accepted  his  invitation ;  besides,  I  thought  he  might 
be  in  a  talkative  humour,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  extract  from  him 
some  particulars  of  their  domestic  history.  We  took  a  couple  of  guns  and 
sallied  forth.  I  had  already  become  so  hardened  that  I  aid  not  feel  the 
slightest  twinge  of  conscience  at  thus  abusing  the  open-hearted  confidence 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  "  Give  the  devil  an  inch,  and  he  will  take  an  ell," 
says  the  proverb. 

But  cousin  Thomas  was  too  keen  a  sportsman  to  have  ears  for  anything 
except  sporting  anecdotes,  and  I  soon  began  to  grudge  the  time  I  had 
wasted  upon  him.  There  was  no  help  for  me,  however.  I  was  in  for  it, 
and  I  had  to  follow  him  from  one  moor  to  another,  removing  myself  every 
moment  farther  from  his  father's  abode. 

"  Who  is  that  person  yonder?"  I  asked  by  mere  chance,  only  not  to 
seem  quite  silent. 

"  Where  ?  Oh !  that  is  Gustav  Holm,"  said  Thomas.  "  He  is  coming, 
I  dare  say,  from  Green  Moor — the  very  best  moor  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  We  must  speak  to  him. — Mr.  Holm !  Mr.  Holm  1  Good  incising, 
Mr.  Holm  1" 

The  person  thus  hailed  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  came  up  to 
is.    I  forthwith  introduced  myself  as  a  newly-arrived  relative  ot  the 
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family  at  — —  Court,  and  he  cart  on  me  the  pleasant  glance  with  which 
one  generally  eyes  a  rival. 

"What  sort  of  sport  have  they  to-day  at  Green  Moor  ?"  I  asked ;  and 
1  attacked  him  with  questions  and  stuck  to  him  like  a  burr,  though  I  saw 
that  he  would  fain  have  got  rid  of  me.  But  that  was  impossible.  Mr. 
Holm  was  exceedingly  chary  of  his  words ;  therefore,  if  either  was  a  block- 
head, as  I  had  been  described  the  night  before,  it  was  he  rather  than  I. 

"  I  will  do  poor  Jette  a  service  while  I  can,"  thought  I ;  and  I  invited 

Mr.  Holm  to  return  with  us  to Court.     *  You  visit  at  my  uncle's,  I 

think,"  I  added ;  "  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  heard  my  cousin  speak  of 
you." 

He  grew  as  red  as  fire,  poor  fellow. 

"  I  don't  think  little  Hanne  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  because  I  beg 
you  to  accompany  us  home/'  said  I,  slyly ;  and  the  luckless  lover  became 
still  more  embarrassed.  He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but  I  would  take  no 
denial;  he  was  obliged  to  rive  way,  and  in  triumph  I  brought  my 
prisoner  back  with  me.  "  Thomas  will  bear  witness  to  the  ladies  how 
much  trouble  I  had  in  prevailing  on  you  to  come,  and  they  will  therefore 
the  more  highly  appreciate  your  self-sacrifice,"  said  I. 

When  we  reached  the  gate,  he  tried  again  to  negotiate  for  his  freedom, 
but  Thomas  found  his  reluctance  so  amusing,  that  he  would  not  allow 
him  to  make  his  escape.     Giving  way  at  length,  he  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  going  to  afflict  your  party  with  a  tiresome  addition,  for  I 
have  a  dreadful  headache  to-day." 

"You  will  feel  better  when  you  have  dined,"  I  replied;  "and  if  you 
would  like  to  have  some  sal  volatile,  you  can  get  some  from  my  fiancee  ; 
she  has  a  headache  also  to-day.  There  must  be  something  in  the  air  to 
cause  it,  since  you  are  similarly  affected." 

Mr.  Holm  evidently  writhed  under  my  mode  of  treatment;  and  at  the 
term  fiancie  he  looked  as  if  I  had  trodden  heavily  upon  his  corns.  It  was 
certainly  very  trying,  but  I  had  comfort  in  the  background  for  him. 

Neither  the  Justitsraad  nor  his  wife  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  at  the 
arrival  of  their  unexpected  guest ;  nevertheless,  they  received  him  politely, 
and  assigned  to  him  a  place  at  table  between  them.  He  could  not  have 
demanded  a  more  honourable  seat.  Thomas  was  inexhaustible  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  Mr.  Holm's  unwillingness  to  give  himself  up  as  a  captive, 
and  how  clever  he  had  been  in  securing  him.  Poor  Jette  dared  hardly 
look  up  from  her  plate. 

Mr.  Holm  ought  to  know  that  he  is  always  welcome,"  said  the  Justits- 
raad ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  remark  was  the  result  of  good  breeding 
rather  thao  of  any  cordial  pleasure  he  had  in  seeing  him. 

tf  Very  true,  uncle ;  that  is  just  what  I  said.  Hanne  spoke  of  him  to 
me  so  highly  this  morning  that  I  really  became  quite  eager  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  The  friends  of  the  family  must  also  be  my  friends.  I 
knew  right  well  that  Hanne  would  not  be  angry  at  me  if  I  brought  him 
home  with  me." 

"  I !  What  did  I  say  T*  exclaimed  Hanne,  colouring  deeply.  "  How 
can  you  make  such  an  assertion  ?     I  believe  .  .  .  ." 

"That  I  am  a  sad  gossip,  and  never  can  keep  to  myself  what  I  hear — 
I  confess  the  truth  of  the  impeachment." 

Her  parents  looked  at  her  with  surprise;  Jette  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  towards  her,  and  Gustav  forced  a  smile.    Hanne  was  very  angry, 
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but  ber  wrath  did  not  last  long;  time  was  precious  to  me,  and  I  speedily 
effected  a  reconciliation  with  her. 

"  I  do  verily  believe  that  you  are  not  quite  sober  to-day,  Carl,"  said 
Hanoi  in  a  whisper  to  me,  when  we  rose  from  table. 

"  Truth  to  tell,  Hanne,  I  am  not,  but  that  is  your  fruit  Why  did 
you  try  to  make  me  drink  myself  under  the  table  last  night?  It  is  only 
a  judgment  from  Heaven  on  you  ;  those  who  dig  a  pit  for  other  people 
often  fall  into  it  themselves." 

"  Hark  ye,  cousin !  I  am  very  near  wishing  that  you  had  been  in  reality 
as  stupid  a  nonentity  as  we  were  given  to  understand  you  were." 

"  What  if  you  should  be  taken  at  your  word  ?  You  may  get  your  wish 
more  easily  than  you  imagine ;  by  this  day  week  the  transformation  may 
have  been  brought  about ;  see  if  you  don't  wish  me  back  again  then." 

Her  father  took  my  arm,  and  proposed  adjourning  to  the  garden  with 
our  cigars.  I  had  nearly  fled  the  field  at  this  invitation,  so  much  did  I 
dread  a  tete-a-tete  with  him;  nothing  on  earth  could  have  detained  me 
but  the  expected  secret  meeting  with  Jette,  whose  good  genius  I  was  to 
be.  I  felt  that  I  could  almost  rather  have  faced  his  Setanio  Majesty  himself 
at  that  moment,  had  the  choice  between  the  two  companions  been  mine; 
but  what  was  I  to  do  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accompany  my 
host  quietly. 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  we  had  exhausted 
our  first  cigars;  "I  cannot  say  I  am  much  pleased  at  your  having 
brought  that  Mr.  Holm  back  with  you.  He  is  a  very  respectable  young 
man,  bnt  ....  Why  should  we  encumber  ourselves  with  him  ?  .  .  .  . 
To  speak  out,  you  should  have  been  the  last  person  to  have  brought  Asa* 
to  this  house." 

"1/    How  so  ?     I  really  had  planned  to  make  him  one  of  my  i 
intimate  friends.     Hanne  said  so  much  in  his  favour." 

"  Hanne  does  not  care  a  straw  for  him — she  is  only  a  child." 
"  A  child !  and  on  the  12th  of  November  she  will  be  seventeen  ye 
old  1     No,  no,  uncle,  girls  give  up  thinking  themselves  children  when 
they  arrive  at  ten  years  of  age." 

" But  I  tell  you,  Hanne  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  him;  nor  does 
he  for  her." 

"  Very  well,  uncle,  so  much  the  better,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  danger 
then  in  his  coming  here." 

(( Danger!  Oh!  I  don't  look  upon  him  as  at  all  dangerous ;  but  I 
can't  bear  to  see  him  looking  so  woe*begone." 

"  I  shall  soon  enliven  him.  Only  leave  him  to  me,  and  you  will  see 
that  he  shall  become  quite  gay.  I  will  take  him  in  hand  if  he  can  eome 
here  every  day." 

"  Confound  the  fellow !     I  must  just  tell  you  plainly  out  then-    he  is 
a  great  admirer  of  Jette*     Do  you  understand  me  now  V 
"  May  I  ask  how  you  know  that,  sir  ?" 

"  How  I  know  that  ?  .  .  .  .  Well  ....  No  matter  how.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  know  it.  Jette  cannot  endure  him,  that  I  know  also ;  but 
his  sighs  might  make  some  impression  on  her,  so  it  were  better  that  he 
kept  entirely  away.  Besides,  if  he  gets  no  encouragement,  his  fancy 
will  wear  out  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  he  had  better  not  oome 
here?" 
"  I  can't  call  it  a  sin  to  be  in  love  with  Jette,  for  I  am  so  myself;  she 
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is  a  girl  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  admire.  If  we  were  to  drive 
away  every  one  who  was  gouty  of  admiring  her,  we  should  be  compelled 
at  last  to  live  as  hermits." 

"  What  the  devil,  nephew !  Do  you  say  all  this— you,  who  are  to  be 
her  future  husband  ?" 

"  One  must  be  somewhat  liberal,  uncle — one  must  seem  not  to  observe 
everything.  Suspicion  does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  jealousy  would 
only  encourage  the  evil.  Jette  shall  find  me  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Be- 
sides, you  have  assured  me  that  she  cannot  endure  him." 

"  Well  I  .  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  does  not  exactly  hate  him  ....  she 
has  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  him  ....  but  he  embarrasses  her 
...  he  embarrasses  her  .  .  .  and  when  a  person  embarrasses  one  .  .  ." 
The  good  man  had  got  into  a  dilemma,  and  he  was  not  able  to  get  out 
of  it ;  so  he  stopped  short. 

"  Oh !  that  will  pass  off  when  she  accustoms  herself  to  see  him.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  to  let  oneself  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
ethers ;  really,  after  a  time  this  would  lead  one  to  become  a  misanthrope 
—a  hater  of  one's  species." 

The  Justitsraad  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  while  he  replied : 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  gone  on  your  travels ;  I  fear  your  morality 
has  Buffered  not  a  little  in  consequence.  I  hardly  knew  you  again,  you 
are  so  much  changed.  You  are  not  like  the  same  being  who,  eleven 
years  ago,  was  such  a  quiet,  bashful  boy.  And  your  father,  who  con- 
stantly wrote  that  you  were  not  the  least  altered,  he  must  scarcely  recog- 
nise you  himself." 

"  That  is  very  probable,  uncle,  for  I  hardly  know  myself  again.  But 
travelling  abroad  is  sure  always  to  make  some  little  change  in  people." 

"  It  must  have  been  Berlin  that  has  done  the  mischief,  and  made  such 
a  transformation  in  you ;  for  the  letters  your  father  sent  me,  which  you 
had  written'  from  Vienna,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lead  me  to 
imagine  that  you  had  become  such  a  hair-brained,  thoughtless  fellow." 

"  True  enough  it  is  that  I  am  thoughtless  and  hair- brained,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  any  deliberate  wrong.  I  know  I 
am  too  often  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  too  often 
forget  what  may  be  the  consequences." 

M  One  must  make  some  allowance  for  youth,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  So  it  was  at  Berlin  you  studied  folly  io  all  its  branches — 
Berlin,  which  I  had  always  believed  to  be  a  most  correct  and  exemplary 
city,  whither  one  might  send  a  young  man  without  the  least  risk !  Well, 
well !  let  us  consign  to  oblivion  all  the  pranks  you  must  have  played  to 
have  been  metamorphosed  from  a  milksop  to  a  madcap.  We  must  all 
sow  our  wild  oats  some  time  or  other,  and  I  hope  you  have  sown  yours, 
and  are  done  with  them." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  fear  not ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  that  period  ;  but  I  promise  you  that  it  shall  soon  be  over,  and 
that  then  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  such  follies.  As  to  youthful  im- 
prudence, if  it  be  not  carried  too  far,  I  shall  rely  upon  your  indulgence. 
Will  you  not  wink  a  little  at  it,  and  let  your  kind,  generous  heart  plead 
for  me  when  your  reason  might  condemn  me  ?" 

"  Ton  are  a  queer  fellow,  nephew,  and  a  wild  one,  I  fear ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  angry  with  you." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  you  may  always  be  inclined  to  i 
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friendly  feelings  towards  me !"  I  replied,  as  I  pressed  lus  hand.  There 
was  good  reason  for  my  bespeaking  his  indulgence;  it  would  be  amply 
required  the  very  next  day. 

I  skilfully  managed  to  bring  the  subject  back  to  Gustav  Holm,  and 
soon  perceived  that  he  had  really  nothing  to  say  against  him.  Holm's 
position  was  good  in  all  respects,  and  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
considered  him  a  very  good  match  for  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he  had  not 
had  another  project  in  his  head.  But  he  had  set  his  heart  so  entirely  on 
the  family  alliance,  that  he  could  not  admit  the  idea  of  any  other.  In 
eleven  years  there  had  been  time  for  it  to  become  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind. 

When  we  sought  the  rest  of  the  party,  we.  found  them  all  standing 
round  the  swing*  Hanne  was  busy  attaching  a  piece  of  paper  to  one  of 
the  poles. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  child  T  asked  her  father. 
"  It  is  Carl's  name  which  I  am  putting  on  the  gallows,  as  a  well- 
deserved  punishment  for  all  the  follies  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in 
word  and  deed  to-day,"  she  replied,  continuing  her  employment.  "  Only 
think,  he  disgraced  my  swing  by  pretending  to  mistake  it  for  a  gallows. 
So  there  stands  his  name;  and  there  it  shall  stand,  to  his  eternal  shame 
and  reproach,  and  in  ridicule  of  him  when  he  is  gone.  We  must  have 
something  to  recal  him  to  our  recollection.'' 

"  Nemesis,"  thought  I,  a  already !"  I  was  as  much  moved  inwardly, 
as  the  worthy  emperor,  Charles  V.,  must  have  been  when  he  witnessed 
his  own  funeral.  Humph!  no  one  likes  jesting  about  such  serious 
matters.     Who  knows  in  what  it  might  end  ? 

We  amused  ourselves  with  swinging — we  chattered  nonsense,  or  dis- 
coursed gravely — we  sauntered  about,  all  together  or  in  groups  by  turns. 
Hanne  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  by  degrees  every  one  seemed  to 
partake  of  her  gaiety.  Even  Jette  talked  more.  I  had  seised  on  the  un- 
happy lover,  and  held  him  fast  by  the  arm,  in  the  charitable  intention  of 
bringing  him  near  his  lady-love,  without  any  one's  remarking  his  prox- 
imity to  her;  but  the  over-cautious  girl  avoided  us,  and  Gustav  himself 
had  not  courage  to  begin  a  conversation  on  different  subjects.  I  was 
quite  distressed  about  them,  poor  things.  "  We  must  try  what  can  be  done 
in  the  wood,"  thought  I ;  "  there  are  paths  enough  in  it,  the  party  will 
become  more  scattered,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  manage  perhaps  to 
get  them  into  some  secluded  spot."  But  our  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
servant,  who  came  to  announce  that  some  visitors  had  arrived. 

Visitors  !  At  that  word  my  ears  tingled  as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
had  rushed  up  into  them.  Visitors !  I  felt  sure  they  would  be  betrayers 
—they  would  be  persons  who  either  knew  me,  or  the  real  cousin,  and  then 
good-by  to  my  incognito — good-by  to  the  secret  interview !  What  would 
become  of  it  when  I  had  to  take  to  flight  p 

"Visitors!  How  very  tiresome,"  exclaimed  Hanne.  The  servant 
mentioned  a  name  unknown  to  me ;  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood.     I  was  not  acquainted  with  tnem — but  the  cousin,  my 

other  self 

"  Visitors!"  I  exclaimed,  in  dismay.     " Do  I  know  them ?  Will  any- 
body have  the  great  kindness  to  tell  me  if  they  are  acquainted  with  me  r 
They  all  laughed,  and  assured  me  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them* 
It  was  a  family  who  had  only  lately  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  harving 
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exchanged  a  property  in  Jutland  for  one  in  Zealand,  and  with  whom  they 
were  themselves  but  slightly  acquainted  I  recovered  my  spirits,  and  we 
turned  our  steps  back  towards  the  house.  Gustav  seised  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  escape,  the  Justitsraad  made  no  effort  to  detain  him,  and  I 
was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  affairs  to  trouble  myself  at  that  mo- 
ment about  those  of  other  people.  The  poor  dear  Jutland  family  had 
made  a  most  unreasonable  visit 

I  thanked  Heaven  that  I  had  never  seen  them  before ;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  should  feel  any  regret  at  never  beholding  them  more.  They  were 
a  set  of  tiresome  bores,  who  deprived  me  of  the  brightest  afternoon  of  my 
life,  and  took  the  evening  also ;  so  that  I  had  reason  not  to  forget  them 
in  a  hurry.  My  cousins  had  to  amuse  the  silly  daughters,  the  elder  indi- 
viduals on  both  sides  discoursed  together,  and  it  fell  to  my  share  to  enter- 
tain the  son  and  his  tutor.  I  looked  a  hundred  times  at  my  watch  ;  I 
foretold  that  we  were  going  to  have  thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain  in 
torrents-— in  short,  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  rid  of  them  early — but 
to  no  avail ;  J  only  reaped  jeers  and  bantering  from  Hanne  for  my  pains ; 
and  when,  at  length,  they  seemed  themselves  to  think  it  expedient  to  go, 
she  pressed  them  to  stay  longer,  only  to  annoy  me,  and  was  mischievous 
enough  to  say,  "  Tou  surely  will  not  refuse  my  cousin  his  first  request  to 
you,"  thereby,  as  it  were,  making  me  pronounce  my  own  doom.  It  was 
enough  to  put  one  into  a  rage. 

We  went  to  supper  with  all  due  formality,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
remembered  that  it  was  my  duty  to  offer  my  arm  to  Jette.  She  accom- 
panied me  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  informing  me  that  her  headache  had  not  yet  left  her. 
Headache  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  ladies  \  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do  if  no  such  thing  as  headache  existed. 

It  was  not  possible  to  utter  a  word  which  could  not  be  overheard  by 
the  tutor,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her ;  at  length  it  occurred  to  me 
to  engage  him  in  a  conversation  with  Hanne,  and  with  some  difficulty  I 
managed  to  do  this.  But  fate  had  no  compassion  on  me  that  evening. 
Presently  I  heard  my  real  name  pronounced  by  the  father  of  the  family 
who  were  visiting  us ;  I  felt  as  much  shocked  and  alarmed  as  if  he  had 
shouted  "  Seize  thai  thief!"    I  had  nearly  dropped  my  fork. 

"  He  is  a  most  respectable  man,  I  can  assure  you ;  I  recommend  you 
to  send  all  your  corn  to  him ;  he  is  very  fair  in  his  dealings.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time." 

It  was  of  my  father  he  was  speaking. 

"  I  shall  consider  about  it,"  raid  the  Justitsraad ;  "  I  do  not  know  the 
bouse  myself.     And  he  has  a  son,  you  say.     Is  the  son  a  partner  ?" 

"It  was  intended  that  he  should  be,  said  my  personal  enemy,  "but 
he  is  such  a  sad  scamp,  that  I  think  the  father  will  hardly  venture  to  take 
him  into  partnership.  He  played  such  foolish,  wild  pranks  at  home,  that 
be  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  but  he  did  not  go  on  a  bit  better  there,  as  I 
have  heard." 

"lam  sorry  for  the  poor  father,"  said  the  Justitsraad. 

"  A  good  character  is  valuable,"  thought  I.   "  Here  is  the  second  time 
to-day  that  my  name  has  been  stigmatised.     Now,  both  my  person  and 

my  name  are  contraband  at Court.    Cruel  fete !"    I  became  quite 

silent— willingly  would  I  also  have  taken  refuge  in  a  headache ;  there  was 
enough  to  give  me  one,  at  any  rate;  and  I  took  leave  in  the  coldest  am1 
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most  distent  manner  of  the  party  who  had  prolonged  their  Tint  on  my 
account 

"Pray  come  and  teem  aoon  with  tout  betrothed,"  said  the  old  wretch 
who  had  made  so  free  with  my  town  character. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  kept  my  temper,  and  poor  Jette  seemed 
also  to  be  on  thorns. 

"  What  nice  people  they  are !"  exclaimed  Hanne ;  "  the  daughters  have 
promised  me  to  come  here  at  least  twice  a  week.  Bat  you  were  quite 
silent  and  stupid  this  evening,  cousin." 

"  It  was  what  you  wished  me  to  be  in  the  morning,"  I  replied;  "  I  only 
conducted  myself  according  to  your  desire." 

"  Let  me  always  mid  you  so  obedient.  Good  night !  To-morrow  I  shall 
command  you  to  be  gay  again.  That  becomes  you  best,  after  alL"  She 
held  out  her  pretty  little  hand  aa  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

"  And  I  beg  of  you  to  come  into  the  grove  to-morrow  morning,  after 
breakfast ;  I  wish  very  much  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with 
you,"  whispered  Jette,  almost  in  tears,  as  I  kissed  her  hand.  She  could 
hardly  bring  herself  to  pronounce  the  words ;  I  saw  what  a  pang  it  cost 
her.  A  warm  pressure  of  her  hand  was  my  only  reply  ;  she  little  knew 
how  friendly  my  feelings  were  towards  her. 

"  So  my  adventures  are  not  finished  even  with  this  day,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, as  I  opened  a  little  of  the  window  in  my  room ;  (c  shall  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  this  delay,  or  shall  I  take  myself  off  at  once  ?  What !  tore 
poor  Jette  m  the  lurch  ?  Yet  how  can  I  help  her  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
my  remaining  longer  here  ? — I  shall  but  entangle  myself  still  more  deeply 
in  a  net  of  untruth,  which  will  bring  me  into  disgrace.  Have  I  not  had 
warnings  enough — the  gallows  scene— my  Hamburg  reputation,  and  the 
many  uneasy  moments  I  have  passed  to-day  ?  I  am  vexed  and  annoyed 
this  evening ;  it  will  cost  me  less,  therefore,  perhaps,  to  recover  my  freedom 
to-night  than  to-morrow  night;  another  day  with  Hanne  will  only  make 
me  feel  the  separation  still  more  acutely.  Then,  in  case  of  a  discovery, 
how  shall  I  excuse  this  prolonged  mystification  ?  By  confessing  my  love 
for  Hanne  ? — a  pretty  apology,  to  be  sure  I  But  am  I  really  in  love  with 
her  ?  J  in  love !  and  if  I  were,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Is  it  ft  all 
likely  that  the  Justittraad  would  give  his  daughter  to  an  impertinent 
puppy,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance  first  by  such  an  unwarrantable 
trick — to  a  '  sad  scamp'  who  had  only  made  himself  remarkable  by  his 
wild  pranks  ?  Or— shall  I  climb  up  yon  tree,  perch  myself  like  a  singing- 
bird  before  Jette's  window,  make  my  confession  to  her,  and  then  start  on 
my  pedestrian  journey  ?  Or— shall  I  go  to  bed,  and  let  to-morrow  take 
care  of  itself  ?  I  will  consult  my  buttons— I  will  try  my  fate  by  them. 
Let  me  see :  I  will  ....  I  will  not  ....  I  will  ....  I  will  go  to 

bed Aha !  I  am  to  go  to  bed — chance  has  to  decided  it  for  me. 

But  to  go  to  bed  in  love !  that  such  a  catastrophe  should  happen  to  me. 
I  had  thought  it  was  quite  foreign  to  my  nature ;  however,  here  I  am,  up 
to  my  ears  in  love.  Ah !  why  was  that  little  fairy,  Hanne,  so  bewitch- 
ing ?  why  were  the  whole  family  so  frank  and  pleasant?  It  was  & 
their  own  fault;  they  forced  the  cousinship  upon  me.  Heaven  knows  1 
came  to  them  quite  innocent  of  nefarious  designs— feat  asleep  and  snoring 
— perfectly  honourable.  .  .  .  A  propos  of  honour,  let  me  close  the 
window ;  what  Gnetav  and  Jette  have  to  talk  about  is  nothing  to  me— it 
*onld  be  very  indelicate  to  play  the  listener  -wounding  to  my  fetter 
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feelings.  My  better  feelings  I  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of  my 
being  inconvenienced  by  any  symptoms  of  honourable,  or  delicate,  or 
better  feelings.  It  is  my  cursed  levity  and  folly  that  lead  me  astray;  after 
all,  there  are  honesty  aud  uprightness  in  me,  au  fond,  and  my  heart  is  in 
its  right  place.  I  will  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  caprice  and  impulse.  I 
will  be  something  bettor  than  a  mere  madcap ;  and  here,  even  here,  they 
shall  learn  to  speak  of  me  with  respect  ....  Ah !  it  will  be  a  con- 
founded long  time,  however,  before  I  can  teach  them  that  ....  and 
....  in  the  mean  time,  I  positively  am  in  love." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  betook  myself  to  my  couch,  and 
closed  my  eyes,  at  the  same  time  burying  ray  ears  in  my  pillows,  not  to 
overhear  any  portion  of  the  discourse  which  was  to  be  carried  on  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  outside  of  my  window,  and  also  the 
sooner  to  dream  of  Hanne.  I  succeeded  in  both,  for  I  heard  or  saw 
nothing  whatsoever  of  the  two  unfortunate  lovers,  and  I  dreamed  of  Hanne 
the  livelong  night.  .  The  morning  was  for  advanced,  when  Thomas 
thrust  his  head  into  my  room,  and  rated  me  for  being  as  heavy  a  slumberer 
as  one  of  the  seven  sleepers ; — the  little  wretch  I  I  was  at  that  moment 
swinging  with  Hanne,  and  would  have  given  the  wealth  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  have  been  permitted  to  end  my  dream  undisturbed. 

When  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  they  were  all  at  table.  Jette 
looked  very  pale,  but  she  allowed  that  her  headache  was  better,  though 
she  said  she  still  felt  far  from  well.  Hanne  and  her  father  teazed  me  un» 
mercifully  about  the  visitors  of  the  day  before,  who  had  put  me  so  much 
out  of  humour,  and  about  my  predictions  of  a  thunderstorm  wherewith  I 
endeavoured  to  drive  them  away.  "But  you  are  quite  an  ignoramus  in 
regard  to  the  weather,  cousin,  that  I  perceived,"  said  Hanne.  "  I  shall 
present  you  with  a  barometer  on  your  birthday,  so  that  you  may  not  make 
such  mistakes  again  as  that  of  yesterday  evening.  Which  is  the  im- 
portant day  V 

"  It  is  quite  old-fashioned  to  keep  birthdays,  Hanne;  that  custom  has 
been  long  since  exploded/'  said  I,  "  and  therefore  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you." 

"  But  we  are  very  old-fashioned  people  here,  and  you  will  be  expected 
to  do  as  we  do  in  respect  to  keeping  birthdays.  First,  let  me  refresh 
your  memory.     When  is  my  birthday  ?" 

"  On  the  12th  of  November  you  will  be  seventeen  years  of  age." 

"  Right.    And  Jette's  ?     How  old  will  she  be  her  next  birthday  ?" 

It  was  a  trying  examination,  but  it  was  well  deserved  ;  why  had  I  not 
taken  myself  off  the  night  before,  when  I  could  so  well  have  made  my 
eseape? 

"  Come,  begin  ;  tell  us  Jette's  birthday,  and  my  father's,  and  my 
mother's  ?  Let  us  have  them  all  at  once.  Now  we  shall  see  whether 
you  are  skilled  in  your  almanack." 

"  Are  you  seriously  bent  on  this  examination  p  Do  you  fancy  I  have 
forgotten  one  of  them?"  I  asked,  in  an  offended  tone.  "I  will  not 
answer  such  questions." 

This  was  one  way  of  escaping.  When  do  people  most  easily  take 
eflenee  ?    Answer :  When  they  are  in  the  wrong. 

11 1  see  how  it  is,"  said  Hanne;  "  as  it  annoys  you  to  be  asked  if  you 
are  betrothed,  it  -  ^  you  to  be  expected  to  remember  the 

birthday  of  her  tngaged.    Only  think/'  she  added, 
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addressing  the  Test  of  die  party,  "he  does  not  wear  his  betrothal-ring, 
because  he  does  not  like  answering  any  question  to  which  his  baring  it 
on  his  finger  might  give  rise.     As  if  it  were  a  question  of  conscience." 

"  So  it  may  be,  sometimes,19 1  replied.  "  But  since  questioning  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  beg  to  ask  why  you  wear  that  little  ring  on  your  finger?" 

"  I  never  gratify  impertinent  curiosity,"  said  the  little  devil,  colouring 
up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair.  She  seemed  very  much  vexed,  and 
turned  angrily  away. 

"  Now— now — children !  can  you  never  agree  ?"  said  the  Justitsraad. 
"  You  two  will  be  getting  into  quarrels  every  moment,  that  I  foresee; 
you  resemble  each  6ther  too  much ;  it  is  from  the  absolute  similarity  be- 
tween you  that  you  cannot  be  in  peace." 

"  You  flatter  me  very  much,  uncle,"  said  I ;  "  would  that  it  were 
really  so." 

"I  say  nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried  Hanne;  "I  beg  to  decline  the 
compliment.  Gentlemen  full  of  whams  are  my  aversion.  But,  happily 
for  both  of  us,  you  are  not  engaged  to  me.  Jette  is  much  too  good — she 
will  put  up  with  your  bad  habits." 

Jette  smiled  kindly  to  her,  and  that  seemed  immediately  to  appease  her 
wrath.  She  ran  to  her  sister,  kissed  her,  and  said :  "  For  your  sake  I  will 
bear  with  him ;  but  believe  me,  you  will  not  make  an  endurable  husband 
of  him  if  you  do  not  begin  in  time  to  drive  his  caprices  out  of  him.  He 
should  be  accustomed  to  do  as  he  is  bid,  and  answer  the  questions  that 
are  put  to  him." 

Both  Jette  and  myself  turned  our  faces  away  to  conceal  our  confusion. 
Hanne  held  out  her  hand  to  me.     "  Do  you  repent  of  your  sins?" 

"  With  my  whole  heart" 

"  Will  you  beg  pardon,  and  promise  henceforth  to  be  better  V 

"  Yes.  I  confess  that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  but  I  humbly  beg  pardon, 
and  will  try  to  do  better  in  future."  So  saying,  I  pressed  a  long,  long 
kiss  on  her  hand ;  I  could  hardly  get  my  lips  away  from  it. 

"  So— that  is  enough.  Now  go  and  beg  Jette's  pardon,  because  you 
have  been  naughty  in  her  presence ;  and,"  she  added,  "  kiss  her  hand 
prettily." 

I  did  so; 

"  Very  well.  But  I  don't  think  you  have  ever  kissed  her  as  your  be- 
trothed yet.     Let  me  see  you  go  through  that  ceremony,  properly  too." 

Poor  Jette  became  crimson  at  this  challenge,  which  did  not  in  the  least 
embarrass  me. 

I  felt  that  it  was  going  a  little  too  far,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Dear 
reader !  I  was  compelled  to  kiss  the  young  lady — do  not  judge  of  me  too 
severely  because  I  did  it.  But  I  obeyed  the  command  in  as  formal  a 
manner  as  possible  ;  it  was  scarcely  a  kiss,  yet  it  burned  on  my  lips  like 
fire ;  as  to  now  it  burned  my  conscience— well,  I  will  say  nothing  of  that. 

"  He  is  really  quite  timid;"  exclaimed  Hanne,  who  stood  by  with  her 
hands  folded,  watching  the  performance  of  her  command  ;  "  I  did  not 
expect  such  an  assured  young  gentleman  to  be  so  ceremonious ;  one  would 
think  it  were  his  first  essay ! 

"  And  peace  being  now  restored  and  sealed,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  "  I 

hope  it  will  be  a  Christian,  a  universal,  and  an  eternal  peace,  both  for  the 

lent  and  the  future;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  till  you  fell  out  again. 

n  order  that  such  may  not  be  the  case  for  a  few  hours,  we  will  have 
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the  ladies,  nephew,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  new  hone  I  bought  the  other 
day.  We  shall  see  if  you  are  as  good  a  judge  of  horses  as  you  are  of  the 
Hamburg  theatricals.'9 

"  You  really  should  give  poor  Carl  some  peace, "  said  my  considerate 
aunt;  "you  will  make  him  quite  tired  of  us  all.  One  insists  upon  cate- 
chising him  as  to  dates,  another  as  to  his  veterinary  knowledge— there  is 
only  wanting  that  I  should  attack  him  about  culinary  lore.  You  shall 
not  be  so  plagued  by  them,  Carl ;  as  to  the  horse,  it  was  my  husband's 
own  choosing ;  and  if  you  should  not  instantly  discover,  by  looking  at  its 
teeth,  that  it  is  young  and  handsome,  and  has  every  possible  good  quality, 
you  will  be  called  an  ignoramus." 

"  Any  how  he  may  be  called  that,"  said  Hanne ;  "  but  I  forgot,  peace 
has  been  proclaimed,  so  let  my  words  be  considered  as  unspoken." 


ttallate  from  Inglisft  f$fgtore. 
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The  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  where  the  famous  Dunstan  passed  his  youth,  and  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  Abbot,  had  the  highest  repute  of  any  of  the  early  religious 
houses :  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  legend  taught,  had  founded  that  holy  fane  in  the 
Isle  of  Avalon,  and  there  was  said  to  lie  buried  Arthur,  last  of  the  British  monarch*. 
The  romance  which  hung  about  that  wondrous  prince  took  a  fast  hold  on  the  boy 
Dunstan,  and  he  was  even  accused  in  his  earlier  years  of  a  too  great  proficiency  in 
weird  legend  and  magical  song.  He  was  himself  a  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician; 
and  amongst  numerous  miracles  ascribed  to  him  at  this  period,  we  are  told  that  the 
strain  would  burst  forth  from  his  harp  without  touch  of  hand.  In  his  youth  be  was 
betrothed  to  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  his  uncle,  Athelm,  persuaded  him  with  difficulty  to 
become  a  monk.  A  disease  that  seised  upon  him  about  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
taken  as  a  heavenly  warning,  and  determined  him  on  a  life  of  asceticism.  He  built  a  cell 
by  the  side  of  the  church,  in  which  he  enclosed  himself;  it  was  five  feet  long  and  two 
and  a  half  wide,  and  only  rose  four  feet  above  the  ground.  In  this  sepulchre  he  abode, 
fasting  to  the  point  of  starvation,  denying  himself  needful  rest,  and  constantly  working 
at  his  forge  when  not  employed  at  prayer. 

His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  invited  to  court  by  the  superstitious 
Edmund :  neither  from  him,  nor  from  his  successor,  Edred,  however,  would  Dunstan 
have  accepted  any  dignity,  had  not  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  both  visited  him  in  a  vision, 
and  desired  his  apostolic  society.  He  was  then  successively  appointed  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  cruelty,  deceit,  and 
arrogance,  from  that  time,  were  without  bounds,  although,  according  to  the  monkish 
chroniclers,  his  life  was  irradiated  down  to  its  last  moments  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
brilliant  miracles. 


In  the  Abbey  that  Joseph  founded, 

Rich  Joseph  of  the  tomb, 
There  abode  a  rare  young  scholar, 

A  light  in  the  days  of  gloom ; 
Where  Arthur  the  prince  lies  buried, 

In  Isle  of  Avalon 
(If  he  do,  indeed^  lie  buried, 

Nor  hath  to  Ewand  gone !), 
There  abode  a  rare  young  poet, 

Dreaming  his  golden  dreams, 


And  listing  the  mystic  music, 

And  seeing  more  than  seems ; 
Foretold  by  the  fire  from  Heaven 

That  lit  Dame  Cyndrith' s  torch, 
While  yet  in  her  side  she  bare  him 

Through  good  St.  Michael's  porch; 
Divinely  mark'd  in  his  boyhood. 

Was  Dunstan  watched  of  all 
On  the  pinnacled  roof  at  midnight, 

Led  by  an  angel  tall, 
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And  uplift  by  his  ahming  pinions 

To  sink  in  holy  swound 
(Nor  yet  were  his  young  limbs  shattered), 

From  parapet  to  ground: 
And  melody's  mafic  master, 

Was  sweetest  discourse  poured 
From  the  late  and  the  harp  of  Dunstan, 

Though  he  ne'er  toueh'd  a  chord ! 
Betrothed  to  a  beauteous  maiden— 

Whose  fate  was  his  above, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  giv'n  its  glory, 

And  Earth  had  {rjv  n  its  love  ? 
But  Athelm  the  priest,  his  uncle, 

He  told  him  bitter  lies, 
And  music,  and  song,  and  the  maiden 

Grew  sin  in  Dunstan's  eyes, 
And  he  work'd,  and  wak'd,  and  fasted 

Like  wild  cat  in  his  hole, 
And  harden' d  his  heart  to  all  men 

That  he  might  save  his  soul. 
His  treasure  was  giv'n  to  the  Temple, 

His  life  was  giv'n  to  the  Lord, 
And  he  strove  with  the  foul  Fiend  sharply 

In  thought,  and  deed,  and  word; 
But  the  more  did  the  foul  Fiend  conquer, 

The  more  the  monk  defied, 
For  he  turn'd  against  the  mortal 

His  own  fell  weapon,  Pride } 
And  on  whomsoever  it  falleth, 

The  wound  doth  soon  or  late, 
Organgrene  into  cruelty, 

Or  fester  into  hate ! 
At  court  of  the  murder'd  Edmund, 

At  monk-rid  Edred's  court, 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Hermit  vaunty, 

And  high  his  mien  and  port ; 
His  crozier  was  sway'd  like  sceptre, 

And  ruled  with  royal  might ; 
And  "  the  king  and  the  king's  commander" 

Was  great  St.  Dunstan  bight. 
But  lo !  when  the  spacefill  Edwy, 

The  prince  that  nad  no  peer, 
Was  crown'd  in  his  wedded  beauty, 

And  all  the  earls  were  there ; 
When  the  great  carouse  was  deepest, 

And  loudest  swell' d  the  song, 
And  the  king  had  withdrawn  in  silence 

From  out  that  roaring  throng 
To  the  bride  of  his  heart,  Elgiva — 

More  dear  to  youth  than  all— 
Or  pride  of  the  council-chamber, 

Or  joy  of  banquet  hall- 
Did  Dunstan  and  Bishop  Odo 

Break  in  upon  their  love, 
And  make  prey  of  the  guiltless  maiden, 

As  hawks  make  prey  of  dove ; 
They  sear'd  with  their  red-hot  irons 


(Cruel  cankers  of  the  Rose!) 
The  dainty,  delicate  beauties 

That  bloom'd  for  none  of  those, 
Thev  bare  her  away  from  her  lover, 

Never  to  see  him  more : 
They  set  her  alone  and  friendless, 

A  slave,  on  foreign  shore; 
And  when  time,  with  its  gentle  healing, 

Had  cured  her  of  the  brand, 
And  lore,  with  its  piteous  trustiogv 

Led  her  to  "English  land, 
They  murder'd  the  lair  Elgiva 

With  tortures  foul  and  tell  :— 
So  far  had  St.  Dunstan  travelled 

Through  Pride,  his  road  to  Hell  t 
Now  the  Abbot  was  made  Archbishop 

When  Edwy  had  been  slain, 
And  he  throned  Edgar  and  Edward, 

That  he  himself  might  reign ; 
As  he  ruled  over  prince  and  people, 

He  ruled  o'er  bishop  and  priest; 
And  woe,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 

On  whom  might  dare  resist ! 
So  subtle  he  grew  in  his  daring, 

So  fix'd  on  that  he  would, 
He  made  that  a  voice  spoke  for  him 

From  Christ's  own  holy  rood; 
He  stood  in  the  Witentgemot, 

His  foes  were  in  their  pkoey 
Hepray'd  for  a  sign  of  anger, 

He  pray'd  for  proof  of  grace, 
And,  straight,  split  the  floor  asunder, 

And  clove  in  twain  the  wall. 
And  the  Saint  was  left  with  his  people, 

The  rest  were  whelmed  all ! 
Twas  the  last  deed  of  St.  Dunstan, 

The  Primate  of  the  land, 
As  he  crown'd  the  boy  of  Edgar 

With  rude,  insulting  hand, 
To  curse,  in  his  bitter  spirit, 

His  country  and  his  king: 
u  May  the  sin  of  thy  wicked  mother, 

Child,  to  thy  death-day  ding, 
And  such  evil  fall  to  the  English, 

In  blood,  and  wrath,  and  guile, 
As  never  crush'd  heart  and  homestead 

Since  first  they  touched  this  isle  V 

Now,  alas !  for  the  pride  of  Priesthood,  ' 

Alas !  for  lust  of  sway, 
And  far  better  had  that  young  Student 

Trod  on  Dame  Nature's  way, 
And  the  harp  and  the  lute  haa  cherisn'd, 

And  maiden  fair  had  won. 
And  been  laid  with  the  good  Prince  Arthur 

In  Isle  of  Avaion. 


(  «»  ) 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE. 

BT  BIB  XATHANIEL. 

VIL — Saihts-Bsuyx* 

Thkbx  are  mot©  romance  writers  and  ports  who  have  turned  historians 
or  critics,  than  critics  or  historians  who  have  taken  to  poetry  and  romance 
writing.  So- asserts,  safely  enough,  M.  Niaardr*  who  supports  his  asser- 
tion by  instancing,  from  among  his  literary  compatriots,  the  case  of  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  author  of  a  romance  brimful  of  imagination,  and  of 
poems  romantic  in  staple  and  charming  in  sound,  but  turning  from  these 
pursuits  to  the  task  of  elaborating  a  history  of  the  austerest  of  Christian 
societies  ;f  while  M.  Remusat  keeps  locked  up  in  his  desk  the  drama  of 
that  same  Abglard  (though  the  salons  rave  about  its  beauties)  whom  he 
has  treated  at  large  and  in  detail  in  the  form  of  history  f— and  then 
again  M.  Prosper  Merimee,  onced  evoted  to  "  The  Etruscan  Vase,9*  and 
"  Columba,"  is  now  employed  on  arohssological  memoirs.  "  We  shall 
perhaps  see,9'  M.  Nisard  conjectures,  "  other  desertions  from  the  camp  of 
imagination  to  that  of  'utility ;'  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  those  who 
rank  the  first  in  works  of  history  or  of  oritiokm,  MM.  Thiers,  Cousin, 
Thierry,  Mignet,  Villemain,  Guisot,  have  any  thought  of  becoming  poets 
or  romance  writers."  As  poet  and  romancer  M.  Satnte-Beuve  is  next  to 
unknown  in  England  :  his  reputation,  however,  speeding  and  spreading, 
as  critical  essayist,  may  entitle  him  to  wear  that  incognito  passing  well. 
It  is  best  to  know  the  best  part  or  parts  of  a  man,  if  we  are  to  know 
him  at  all ;  and  the  best  parts  of  this  man  of  song,  story,  and  essay,  are 
not  displayed  in  the  two  first,  but  eminently  and  pee-eminently  in  the 
last— the  euai,  the  elog^  the  portrait  Uttiraitre. 

The  subject  of  M.  Sainte-Benve's  romance,  "  Volnpte,"  is,  the  feud 
between  the  senses  and  the  will.  The  story  is  simple,  with  what  Gustavo 
Planche  calls  a  "  lofty  moral :"  the  destiny  of  the  hero,  Amaury,  if  hero 
he  be  in  whom  heroism  is  not,  is  blighted  by  bis  own  irresolution. 
"  Devoted,  early  in  life,  to  pleasures  of  easy  purchase,  he  enervates  and 
corrupts  his  nature  therein ;  and,  when  he  seeks  within  himself  the  power 
of  loving  and  willing,  it  is  beyond  his  reach."  He  involves  the  destiny 
of  three  women,  without  accomplishing  his  own ;  these  three  being  the 
young  Amelie  de  Linier,  meek  and  unaspiring  as  regards  herself,  but 
ambitious  and  exigent  on  behalf  of  the  man  to  whom  she  will  confide  her 
heart, — Madame  de  Couattn,  melancholy  and  foreboding,  bestowing  and 
requiring  unreserved  devotion, — and  Madame  de  R— ,  a  light-hearted 
coquette,  introduced  apparently  rather  by  way  of  relief  to  the  other  two 
ladies,  and  so  to  elucidate  Amaury's  character  (or  want  of  it),  than  for 
any  distinctive  charm  or  merit  of  her  own.  The  crisis  of  the  tale  turns 
on  the  meeting  together  of  the  fair  trio,  "  as  it  fell  upon  a  day,"  the 
understanding  they  come  to,  one  with  another,  and  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  not  very  masculine  waverer,  who  has  made  them  and  himself  un- 

•  "De  la  Critique  et  de  la  Destines  des  Ouvrages  ContemparahW' 
f  Port-RoyaL 
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happy.  "  He  flies,  in  a  religious  terror,  from  these  three  blighted  flowers 
— blighted  by  the  breath  of  his  aimless  love."  He  enters  the  priesthood, 
and  is  forthwith  summoned  to  assister  aux  demiers  moments  of  Madame 
de  Couaen,  his  best-beloved  of  the  three,  and  whose  death  causes  him,  as 
seasonable  penance,  the 

Pang  more  sharp  than  alL 

The  lyric  poetry  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  been  divided  into  two  periods, 
very  distinct  from  each  other,  without  being  contradictory.  In  what  he 
published  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  Joseph  Delorme,  he  "  seems  to  be 
occupied  rather  with  the  mechanism  of  the  versification  than  with  the 
inner  thought  itself;"  labouring  to  reproduce  all  the  measures  essayed  by 
Baif,  Ronsard,  and  Dubellay,  at  the  revival  of  poetry  in  France ;  while, 
iu  the  "  Consolations,"  on  the  contrary,  the  "  moral  element  has  com* 
pletely  separated  itself  from  questions  of  rhythm,  caesura,  and  rhyme." 
Of  "Joseph  Delorme,"  M.  Sainte-Beuve  himself  remarks  in  his  latest 
notice  of  Chateaubriand,  when  referring  to  the  narrative  the  latter  gives 
us  of  his  early  days  in  England,  his  melancholy  musings  in  scenes 
retired,  and  the  "  humble  consolations"  of  his  miserable  life,  as  a  Werther 
or  a  Rene  of  the  faubourgs :  "  Si  i'osais  prendre  un  nom  qui  resum&t 
toute  ma  pensee,  je  dirais  qu'il  y  a  du  Joseph  Delorme  dans  ce  Chateau- 
briand primitif :  ce  que  j'ai  voulu  enefiet  dans  Joseph  Delorme,  c'a  6te 
d'introduire  dans  la  poesie  francaise  un  exemple  d'une  certaine  naivete) 
souffrante  et  douloureuse."*  M.  Planohe,  who  descries  a  relationship 
between  the  poetry  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  our  "  Lake  School,"  says,  that 
the  former,  like  the  author  of  Laodamia,  loves  to  celebrate  in  his  melo- 
dious hymns  the  episodes  of  domestic  life;t  and  elsewhere  describes  the 
"  Consolations,'/  poetically  considered,  as  very  closely  allied  to  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth — the  French  poet  resembling  the  Bard  of  Rydal  mainly 
in  his  habit  of  ennobling  the  most  common  subjects  and  ordinary  incidents 
of  daily  life,  rather  by  the  thought  and  feeling  with  which  he  invests* 
than  the  expression  with  which  he  adorns  them.]: 

Some  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  admirers,  more  exacting  and  sanguine, 
perhaps,  than,  calmly  and  clearly  discerning,  impute  it  to  him,  as  a  piece 
of  self-injustice,  that  he  should  spend  on  feuilleton  fragments  the  time  he 
might  better  employ  on  some  independent  and  harmonious  whole.  To' 
these  we  may  call  to  mind  M.  Cuviilier  Fleury's  apology  for  the  feuilleton 
and  its  most  foremost  factors.  Parlons  franchement,  says  he :  how  many 
critics  can  you  tell  me  of,  critics  of  name  and  influence;  whose  books 
(litres)  have  put  their  feuilletons  out  of  mind  ?  And,  after  asking  what 
there  is  remaining  of  La  Harpe,  but  the  "  Cours  de  Literature," — what 

•  Note  to  the  essay, "  Chateaubriand  :  Anniversaire  du  Gtnie  du  Christia- 
nisme"  in  the  Jfomfeirr,  April  17, 1854. 
f  Planche  :  "  Portraits  Litteraires9,f  II.  (Lettre  a  M.  Victor  Hugo.) 
X  "  I  am  aware  that  the  *  Consolations'  have  been  charged  with  too  near  a  re- 
semblance to  prose.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  to  some  minds,  habituated  of  old  to 
the  pomp  of  the  Alexandrine,  these  familiar  confessions  appear  almost  trifling. 
But  this,  I  believe  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  surprise,  than  the  symptom  of  posi- 
tive dissatisfaction.  A  like  disdain  would  be  manifested  for  a  Hobbema,  by  a 
man  all  whose  previous  art  studies  had  been  confined  to  Claude  Lorraine." — 
Planche's  Review  of  Sainte-Beuve,  1834.  (Reprinted  in  the  "Portraits  Litte^ 
raires,"  I.  pp.  267—289.) 
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of.  Dussault,  but  his  "  Annates  Litt&aires,"— what  of  Geoffroy,  but  his 
"  Cours  de  Litterature  Dramatique," — M.  Fleury  pertinently  inquires : 
"  Savez-vous  beaucoup  de  gros  volumes  qui  vaillent  ces  feuilles  legeres, 
ces  rapides  cauteries  jetees  a  la  foule  ?  Est-ce  pat  son  roman  de  VolupM 
que  M.  Sainte-Beuve  sera  cllebre  chez  nos  derniers  neveux,  comme  il 
Test  aujourd'hui  par  sea  Portraits  Litter  aires  ?"*  Never  believe  it.  If 
the  derniers  neveux  of  Messieurs  Fleury,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Co  (-svals), 
read  nothing  by  the  author  of  "  Volupte* "  and  of  the  "  Consolations/' 
save  and  except  that  voluptuous  fiction  and  those  consolatory  lyrics,  they 
are  like  to  be  slenderly  acquainted  with  their  ancestor.  They  will  know 
and  prize  him  by  sections  of  his  Literary  Portraits  and  Monday  chit-chats, 
or  not  at  all. 

It  must  be  owned  that  English  readers  accustomed  to  peruse  (in  the 
letter  of  the  term)  and  appreciate  (in  the  true  spirit  of  the  phrase)  the 
highest  specimens  of  our  own  current  criticisms — the  philosophical 
reviews  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  trimestrial,  monthly,  and 
(not  unseldom)  weekly  and  daily  periodicals — may  be  excused,  supposing 
them  to  approach  M.  Sainte-Beuve  with  expectations  suggested  by  such 
a  preliminary  course  at  home,  if  they  incline  to  form,  pretty  early  in 
their  intercourse  with  him,  the  comparative  (though  in  other  sense 
positive)  conviction,  that,  in  respect  of  critical  originality,  depth,  and 
power,  he  is  by  no  means  an  over-mastering  genius.  Though  com*> 
mencing  his  career  as  a  poet,  he  has  been  complained  of  as  showing  little 
poetry  in  his  criticisms,  which  have  been  pronounced  singularly  deficient 
in  those  subtleties  and  niceties  which  distinguish  a  poet's  appreciation  of 
his  art  His  taste,  moreover,  is  questioned ;  and  his  fondness  for  dwell- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  mediocrity  has  been  sarcastically  accounted  for 
upon  Hazlitt'8  principle,  that  the  style  of  poetry  which  a  man  deliberately 
writes,  that,  and  that  only,  will  he  praise.  Now  the  very  converse  of 
this  is  affirmed  by  that  commonly  severe  judge,  M.  Planche, — long  re- 
garded in  France  as  a  very  martinet  in  his  critical  demands  and  disci- 
pline. He  avers,  that  before  Sainte-Beuve's  day,  French  criticism,  where 
it  was  not  learned  nor  acrimonious,  was  little  more  than  a  common-place 
grinding  of  precepts  and  formulas,  the  sense  of  which  had  escaped,  in  the 
hands  that  used  them, — and  that  to  Sainte-Beuve  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  "  introduced  poetry  into  criticism."  What  is  poetry  ?  may  be 
asked  of  the  conflicting  witnesses;  and  thereupon' issue  be  joined.  Or 
possibly,  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  detractors  may  object  to  say  what  it  is,  but 
offer  to  show,  then  and  there,  by  a  pregnant  present  instance,  what  it  is 
not*  The  stress  that  is  laid,  again,  by  panegyrists,  on  the  charm,  and 
fluency,  and  finish  of  his  style,  fails  to  convince — but  que  vouiez^vous  ? 
for,  as  the  adage  goes,  there's  no  convincing — some  people.  It  has  been 
said  that  women,  when  they  write,  usually  imitate  men,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  not  only  do  they  spoil  their  own  style,  but  commonly 
select  very  bad  models :  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  sedulously 
imitate  the  writing  of  women — and  this,  it  is  alleged,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
does  always.  "He  is  coquettish,  epigrammatic,  and  delicate;  full  of 
happy  turns,  charming  phrases,  and  what  Balzac,"  another  imitator  of 

•  Cuvillier  Fleury:  "  Nouvelles  Etudes  Bistoriques  et  Litt&aires."    1855. 
April— vol.  cvr.  no.  ccccxxnr.  2  k 
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the  tannine  style,*  «  would  call *  adorable  salutations,'-*  style  always 
eensoious,  even  when  seemingly  moat  at  ease."  If  his  own  style  is  not 
perfection,  it  is  not  from  want  of  sfcssiy,  observation,  and  ^comparative 
anatomy/'  on  Ins  part,  of  the  style  of  others.  One  of  the  fiat  things 
that  strike  hb  readers,  is  the  attention  ho  bestows  on  characteristics  and 
nuances  of  composition,  in  the  anthers  he  is  reviewing*  How  the  Abbe* 
Bernis  employs  words  that  savour  of  the  jargon  of  the  boudoirs  o£BeUe voe 
or  of  Babioie,t  iotmilier,  trigomder,  bruhr  la  ckantklle  par  Us  deux 
bouts f  Ac.  How  Gui  Patin  wrote  "  un  Francsis  bien  peur&egant,  meme 
a  sa  date," J— though  the  criifcio  elsewhere  allow*  Qui  to  have  '4'espres- 
sioai  pittoresque,  inattendue,  m  eampasaisoA  voyante."  Bfow  the  amanu- 
enses employed  by  Sully,  when  dictating  his  Memoirs,  made  use  of 
"phrases*'  difficult  to  cite,  so  kmg  are.  they,  an  digressive  and  paren- 
thetical :  "  les  phrases  d'Homere  on.  oelses  aHersdote  ne  sent  paa  plus 
difficile*  a  ponotuer  que  lea  fours,"  How  Meanrayfe  diction  bespeaks  its 
recent  origin,  "<et  sent  enoere,"  so  to  say.  "  I'acbre  d'ou  elle  *  ete 
cnetllie."  How  significant  a  contrast  Aire  is  between  the  style  of 
Viikhardouin,  who  has  "te  tour  net,  simple,  assea  vif,  la  phrase  courte," 
and  the  paraphrase  of  that  fine  old  Chrontckphy  ©u  Cange,  "  paraphrase 
lenrde  et  souvent  cnchevetoee."  How  the  letters  of  Maucneix  are  written 
in  a  delicious  language,  fine,  puce,  and  of  the  best  soil  m  fair  France : 
"que  d'atticisme,  sVsa  vieille  mode,  dans  eas  jolia  mots  qui  y  sent  atoll* 
gesament  semes  I"  How  die  merit  of  the  Abbe  Frevost's  style  consssts 
in  its  being  so  flowing,  so  easy,  that  it  may  be  said  in  a  manner  to  have 
no  existence.  How  Gibbon  wrote  the  French  of  one  who  has  made  a 
study  of  Montesquieu,  and  imitates  him :  "-otat  du  francais  correct, 
mais  artifioiel."  How  M.  Mignet  has  "une  maoiere  &  lui,  large,  brillante, 
majestueuse,  un  pen  carree,  ^minemment  mite  pour  la  fagade  et  le 
rrontispice."  How  Topfifer  writes  a  composite  et  wdividuel  style,  which 
M.  Seinte~Beuve  avowedly  relishes,  in  spite  of  its  asperities  and  imper- 
fections—the style  often  to  be  found  in  those  literatures  which  are  with- 
out a  capital,  a  metropolis,  a  classical  or  Academical  quarter  general — 
in  which  literatures  the  critic  includes  the  idiosyncrasies  of  composition, 
indulged  in  according*  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  the  might  of 
private  perverseness,  by  an  AM*mand\  an  Americain,  ou  meme  un 
Anglais,  either  of  which  trio  is  in  the  habit  of  "user  a. son  gre  de  sa 
langue:"  whereas  in  France,  where,  says  M.  Sainte~Beuve,  there  is  an 
Aoademiejranpaise,  and  where,  above  all,  the  nation  itself  is  naturally 
and  nationally  assez  aoademique,— where  not  a  man  comme  Ufaut,  dans 
soneercle,  but  talks  of  "taste"  (as  indeed  they  did  in  England,  in 
Gtosdsmith's  time,  men  and  women,  oomme  H  ftmt  or  otherwise— adding 
to  taste,  two  other  well-worn  and  heterogeneous  topics,  via.,  Shakspeare 
and  the  musical  glasses) — in  France,  where  not  a  grisette  but,  as  her 
first  remark,  on  returning  her  borrowed  roman  to  the  cabinet  de  lecture, 

*  "When  Balzac  writes  best,— that  is,  when  he  forgets  his  pedantry,  and  con- 
descends to  write  correctly, — he  imitates  the  feminine  style.'*—  Brit  and  For.  Rev. 
1844. 

t  Where  the  preliminary  conferences  tor  settling  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were 

I  Gui  Patin,  by4he-by,.lumsel£  alludes  to  those*  mSme  &  sa  date,  who  "  s'eton- 
nent  que  mon  style,"  quoth  Gui,  "  ait  pu  snffire  a  tant  esrire  a  tbntle  monde 
Mja  [1641]  par  l'espace  de  diz  ans,"  &c.  - 
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exclaims,  "  C'est  Hen  ecrit,**— in  France,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  such  a 
style  as  Topffer's  must  needs  1m  a  very  great  novelty,  and  the  success  it 
has  met  with,  an  "  event." 

As  regards  the  critical  judgments  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  given  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand*  nation  spHt  into  hostile  camps, 

fie  is  not  now  what  he  has  been  of  yore ; 

he  is  no  longer  "ittusionised"  by  the  spells  of  the  romanticists,  as  when 
he  assisted  at  the  reunions  chez  Madame  de  Hecamier,  whither  came 
Chateaubriand,  to  be,  as  much  as  niadame,  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eyes;— came,  saw,  and  conquered.  He  is  " disillusionised n  now,  and 
nothing  can  bring  back  that  hour  of  splendour  in  the  hues,  and  glory  in 
tkejlower,  of  the  florid  romanticists'  diction.     The  time  has  come, 

When  sober  truth  and  steady  sympathies* 
Offered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens, 
Take  firmer  hold  of  him,  and  words  themselves, 
Move  him  with  conscious  pleasure,* 

as  an  analytical  dissector  of  words,  classically  selected  and  ortaoepically 
employed,  the  right  words  in  the  right  places.  Possibly,  nevertheless, 
he  may  at  times  look  back  with  tender,  partly  regretful  souvenirs,  on  the 
literary  loves  and  alliances  of  early  days;  something  in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  English  poet  just  quoted,  when  he  further  says, 

■      I  am  sad 
At  thought  of  raptures  now  for  ever  flown; 
Almost  to  tears  1  could  sometimes  be  sad 
To  think  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page, 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  time 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me,  and  are  now 
Dead  in  my  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatre 
Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.! 

"  Surely,"  says  Br.  Johnson,  referring  to  Warburton's  change  of  taste, 
in  re  Pope  and  poetical  Popery,  "  surely  to  think  differently  at  different 
times  of  poetical  merit  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often 
admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice  examination.  Who  is  there  that 
has  not  found  reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  orations  of  greater 
importance?"];  Who  indeed!  Among  which  questions  the  radical  one 
in  dispute  between  Classical  and  Romantic  may  by  some  be  reckoned :  a 
question  about  which  a  good  many,  in  Germany,  England,  and  France, 
nave  changed,  ate  changing,  and  will  change,  modify,  qualify,  their 
opinions.  Not  only  the  different  men  of  one  age,  but  tne  same  man  at 
dhftnent  periods  of  his  own  age,  find  in  this  question  a  subject  whereon 
to  differ;  in  the  former  case,  inter  se,  one  from  another?  in  the  latter, 
a  se,  from  hsneelf. 

The  novice  vnho  desires  to  better  his  acquaintance  with  French  litera- 
ture, under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent  director— a  man  of  intelligence, 
imagination,  diffusive  sympathies,  and  evident  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  (and  women),  as  well  as  books — will  do  wisely  to  "  go 
-through  with     die  contributions  towards  such  a  study,  offered  by  M. 

•  Wordsworth:  "Prelude.*  f  Ibid.    Book  V. 

X  Johnson's  lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Sainte-Beuve  in  his  multifarious  6tudes.  There  is  his  Portrait  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century ;  there  are  his  "  Portraits  des  Femmes,"  his  "  Por- 
traits Contemporains,"  his  "  Portraits  Litteraires,"  and  the  channing 
"  Causeries  da  Lundi."  According  to  M.  Planche,  it  was  reserved  for 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  retrace  to  their  sources  the  streams  of  French 
poetry;  to  restore  the  genealogical  tree  of  those  national  franchises 
which  time  and  the  commentators  had  overwhelmed ;  to  discover  the  un- 
known ancestors  of  Andre1  Chenier  and  Moliere;  and  leap  over  Mai- 
herhe,  to  reach  Regnier.  Add  to  which,  that  Sainte-Beuve  resolved, 
and  kept  his  resolve,  to  look  invariably  beneath  the  artist  for  the  many 
at  the  same  time  that  he  determined  the  genealogy  of  every  name. 
"  Each  one  of  the  individualities  which  he  selects  as  the  subject  of  the 
moment,  becomes  to  him,  for  some  weeks" — perhaps  the  Monday  con- 
series  limited,  sometimes  unduly,  the  available  time  to  one  week — "  a 
world  of  predilection — a  chosen  atmosphere,  in  which  his  lungs  expand 
and  rejoice — a  beloved  landscape,  whose  minutest  undulations  he  exa- 
mines with  a  curious  eye — a  nappy  river,  of  which  he  pursues  the 
course  and  most  capricious  windings.  Each  one  of  his  studies  is  there- 
fore called  a  "  true  voyage  of  discovery" — the  wanderer  returning  to  us, 
from  those  adventurous  readings,  as  from  a  far  journey,  shaking  the  dust 
of  unfamiliar  countries  from  his  feet,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
branches  of  unknown  plants  which  he  has  gathered  in  his  way.  We 
must  not  wonder,  then,  M.  Planche  admonishes  us,  if,  like  all  travellers 
into  distant  lands,  this  literary  voyager  cries  up,  one  after  the  other,  the 
temples  of  Bombay,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Athens, — and  professes  reli- 
gions enough  to  make  some  take  him  for  a  man  of  no  religion  at  all.  If 
he  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
at  any  rate  he  appears  to  be  sincere  and  true  to  himself  in,  and  through, 
and  in  spite  of  them  all. 

The  old  poets  of  France,  such  as  Marot  and  Ronsard,  Malherbe  and 
Racan,  are  about  as  little  read  or  cared  for  in  England,  as  our  Surrey 
and  Wyatt,  Drayton  and  the  Fletchers  are  in  la  grande  nation.  To 
those,  however,  who  have  a  standing  interest  in  French  bards  who  were 
the  glory  of  the  closing  Valois  and  opening  Bourbon  dynasty,  or  who 
seek  for  information  concerning  them,  and  echoes  short  and  sweet  of 
their  lyric  strains,  a  yachting  cruise  with  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  one  of  his 
smooth-sailing  voyages  of  discovery,  will  be  found  pleasant  and  worth 
the  pains.  We  cannot  here  do  more  than  intimate  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  some  of  the  "  old  folks  at  home."  As  for  Malherbe,  while  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  does  not  overlook  his  character  as  a  trenchant,  exclusive, 
growling,  morose  old  fellow,  with  more  than  a  dash  of  the  miser  and  the 
*  cynic  about  him,  he  is  careful  to  observe  the  good  sense  that  mingles 
with  his  sallies,  and  dominates  even  in  his  fits  of  pride  and  enthusiasm; 
for  Malherbe's  verve  even,  when  he  has  any,  is  combined  with  a  certain 
"  habitude  raisonnable"  which,  says  the  critic,  is  peculiar  to  the  French 
people  in  the  matter  of  poetry,  and  in  confirming  and  strengthening 
which  Malherbe  had  a  signal  share.  Some  one  has  said,  with  what  is 
called  a  grain  of  malice  and  a  spark  of  truth,  that  French  poetry,  in  the 
time  of  Henri  Quatre,  was  a  young  lady  of  tb:  1  already 

missed  two  or  three  marriages,  and  men,  to  esc*-  iter's 

estate,  made  up  her  mind  to  a  match,  un  mar  that 
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gentleman  of  fifty,  M.  de  Malherbe.  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  upon  this, 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  marriage  of  reason  that  French  poetry  then 
contracted  with  Malherbe, — it  was  a  marriage  of  honour.  She,  La 
Poeaie  francaise,  found  in  him  a  man  of  worth  and  intelligence ;  and  a 
husband  who,  if  he  did  not  overpower  her  with  youthful  raptures,  at 
least  gave  her  station  and  dignity.  Malherbe  is  only  known  to  us  in 
the  fall  of  life,  so  that  we  picture  him  under  no  other  form  but  that  of 
grey  and  wrinkled  age ;  and  judging  him  by  that,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
had  hardly  ever  been  young :  young  nevertheless  he  had  been,  and  what 
it  is  to  be  young  he  had  felt,  as  poets  feel.  For,  as  Sainte-Beuve  asks, 
is  it  not  he  to  whom  we  owe  those  delicious  lines  which  express,  as 
it  were,  in  one  swift  but  earnest  sigh  the  first  graces  and  gladnesses 
of  life: 

Tout  le  plaisir  des  jours  est  en  leurs  matinees ; 

La  nuit  est  deja  proche  a  qui  passe  midi. 

Malherbe's  disciple,  Racan,  was  endowed  with  a  degree  of  genius 
higher  in  some  respects  than  his  master ;  he  was,  both  in  poetry  and  in 
absence  of  mind,  a  true  precursor  of  La  Fontaine.  His  shortest  pieces 
are  his  best;  in  some  of  his  harmonious  stanzas  there  reigns  the  peace  of 
still  country  life,  something  beyond  the  mere  pseudo-pastoral,  or  cnimney- 
ornament  bergeries.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  institutes  a  comparison  of  some 
length  between  him  and  Horace.  "  Horace,  even  when  the  country  is 
his  theme,  is  more  brilliant,  more  laboured  ;  he  brings  to  bear  upon  it 
that  happy  curiosity,  that  ciselure  of  diction  which  is  always  to  be  found 
in  his  odes,  and  which  implies  the  pains  of  art ;  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself  is  lively  and  concise,  his  imagery  compact  and  polished  till  it 
shines  again ;  it  is  bright  as  Parian  marble,  or  a  portico  of  Albano  in  the 
sun.  Look  not  for  this  kind  of  thing  in  Racan.  With  him  we  are  in 
Gaul,  in  Touraine,  close  to  Maine,  in  a  land  gentle  and  good,  but  where 
not  all  is  glitter,  where  'tis  not  every  hill  that  has  its  sparkling  marble 
or  its  consecrated  wood.  Look  only  for  genuine  feeling  in  its  fulness,  for 
the  calm,  the  assured  repose  of  a  happy  life,  for  the  ideal  of  a  frugal  but 
abundant  homestead :  all  this  breathes  from  out  his  verse,  and  you  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  it  as  you  read  on."  The  same  inspiration  may  be 
traced  in  La  Fontaine's  verses  on  the  love  of  retirement  (at  the  close  of 
his  "Dream  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Mogol"),  and  in  Lamartine's  admired 
stansas,  "  O  vallons  paternels !  doux  champs  !  humble  chaumiere !" — but, 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the  good  Racan  had  anticipated  them,  he  being  the 
first  to  revive  a  few  sounds  of  that  pastoral  flute  which  was  the  music  of 
the  Golden  Age."  Although  Racan  had  no  Latin,  and  ditto  Greek,  he 
imitated  certain  of  the  ancient  classics  with  a  success  that  as  much  sur- 
prised the  critics,  as  did  the  "  Hyperion"  of  our  poor  John  Keats.  His 
version  of  the  Beatus  iUe  of  Horace  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies.  His 
elegiac  lines  on  the  death  of  M.  de  Termes,  imitated  from  Virgil's  fifth 
eclogue,  contain  one  fine  stanza*  (paraphrasing  the  Sub  pedibusque  videt 

•  II  voit  ce  que  I'Olvmpe  a  de  plus  merveilleux; 
II  j  voit  a  ses  pieds  ces  flambeaux  orgueilleux 
Qui  tournent  a  leur  gre*  la  Fortune  et  sa  roue  j 
Et  voit  comme  fourrois  marcher  nos  legions 
Dans  ce  petit  amas  de  poussiere  et  de  boue, 
Dont  notre  vaniti  fait  tant  de  regions. , 
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nubesetndera  Dapkms),  which  is  said  to  have  made  Malherbe  jealous, 
and-  in  exchange  for  the  three  last  vems  of  which  Boilean  superbly  de- 


clared ttmself  ready  to  gbe  the  three  best  he  had  ever  made. 

Maynard,  another  of  this  school,  is  also  genially  treated.    Maynard 
used  to  bestow  yean  of  polish  on  epigrams  of  all  sorts  borrowed  by  him 
Catullus,  and  other  still  snora  questionable  sources.     He 


from  Martial, 

wrote  florid  letters  to  Balzac  and  Chapelein,  lavishing  puajcgyiios  on  them 
in  the  hope  of  payment  in  kind;  his  chief  solicitude  being  fer  escape  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  Gascon,  or  of  Gasconading  in  his  parts  of  speech. 
Limited  and  imitative  only  as  was  his  talent,  Sainte-Benve  commends 
oneortwo'of  hia  pieces  as  "very  beaatinil"--*(hereig,  e.^.,  attains  in  La 
MeUe  VMle: 

Ce  n'est  pas  d'anjourd'hui  que  je  suis  ta  conquSte  : 

Huit  lustres  ont  suivi  le  jour  que  tu  me  pris, 

Et  j'ai  fidelement  aime'  ta  belle  tete 

Sous  des  cheveux  ch&tains  et  sous  des  cbeveux  gris,  &o.) — 

while  in  the  ode,  Aloippe,  reviens  dans  not  bois>  in  which  a  friend 
abandoned  by  fortune  is  urged  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to  woodland 
innocence  and  seclusion,  Maynard  seems  to  have  sounded  his  own  heart, 
and  found  there  the  "  accents  of  a  true  poet,  elevated  in  an  unwonted 
degree."  The  key-note  of  this  ode  may  be  con^on-plaeed— for  it  is  the 
everlasting  common-place  about  the  "  nothingness"  of  things  earthly,  and 
tlw  inevitable  advent  of  pale  death ; — "  but  the  comaaon-plaoe  is  grandly 
treated;  the  effect  is  enhanced  towards  the  close;  and,  going  further 
than  Horace,4  Maynard  shows,  in  order  to  detach  his  friend  from  perish- 
able ambitions,  that  it  is  not  only  men,  or  cities,  or  empires  that  must  come 
to  an  end ;  these  are  hut  petty  ruins;  this  material  heaven  itself,  he  says, 
this  theatre  of  so  much  splendour,  most  vanish  away,  mast  meet  its  day 
of  doom: 

Le  grand  astre  qui  Pembellil 
Fera  aa  tombe  de  son  lit. 
L'air  ne  formera  plus  ni  greles,  ni  tonnerres; 

Et  Funivers,  qui,  dans  son  large  tour, 
Voit  courir  tant  de  mers  et  fleunr  tant  de  terres, 
Sans  savour  ou  tomber,  tombera  quelque  jour. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  claims  particular  admiration  for  this  beam  trait 
supreme  (for  which,  however,  Maynard  is  under  obligations  to  Seneca). 
Obstinate  Britons,  who  remember  a  certain  passage  to  (say  not,  of )  the 
same  effect  in  a  play  called  «  The  Tempest,"  about  the  earning  fate  of 
oloud-eapt  towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  and  the  great  globe  itaal£  will 
perhaps  cavalierly  dismiss  M&ynard's  stanza  with  a  nonchalant  Cmmnu 
ceia. 

A  glimpse  or  two  may  be  allowed  us,  also,  of  the  great  old  authors 
France  has  to  show  in  prase,  of  whom  several  are  treated  "  excellent  wall 
Ffaith,"  in  M.  Sointe-BeuWs  Monday  conversaziones;  ViUehasdoain, 
for  example,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joinvifle,  and  Philippe  de  Commines,  and 
Sully.  The  notice  of  Sully  in  the  Cauteries  is  well,  though  rather  long, 
drawn  out.  Popular  notions  of  the  man  am  modified  by  glimpses  of 
him  in  his  lighter  mood  ;  for  this  heavy,  stern  old  censor  had  his  lighter 

"  Of  whose  enumeration  of  fiajpfaafateltf^ 
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moods,  however  few  the  tenses*  He  hid  his  houn  of  iels«tion;  he 
could  play  with  some  spirit  aad  alacrity  the  squire  of  dames,  and  knew 
how  to  talk  to  them,  and  make  them  talk  in  their  turn:  whether  he  knew 
how  te  stop  them  when  oneeiairly  off,  is  another  question^^Wdg^vrea/. 
We  ate  him,  during  the  truces  of  the  war,  at  Fau,  at  Auch,  atKento, 
studying  with  real  application  the  courtier's  trade,  as  industriously  in  foot 
as  any  other  trade  is  learnt  by  its  apprentices.  Thus,  at  Fau,  n  1576, 
weare  present  at  his  dancing  lessons,  with  Madame  Catherine,  the  King 
of  Navarre's  sister,  to  teach  him  the  snaps     and  eight  days  after*  he  is 


fit  te  perform  the  figure  before  his  majesty,  and  does  so  with,  some  ^ 
and  more  glee.  At  Anch,  in  1578,  while  the  queen~mother,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  and  Henry  are  staying  there,  Roeny  does  the  courtier,  and 
the  lover  too,  with  the  best  of  them — the  sole  amusements  of  the  gay 
throng  being  laughter,  dancing,  and  romps.  And  atNerac,  in  1579,  he 
pannes  the  same  course :  a  very  pleasant  time  the  court  had  of  it,  write 
Sally's  secretaries,  *'  for  the  talk  was  of  nothing  but  love,  and  the  plea* 
sores  and  pastimes  in  its  train,  in  which  yon  shared  as  much  as  ever  you 
could,  and  had  a  mistress  like  the  rest '  This  indeed  was  in  Sully's 
young  days ;  bat  his  relish  far  gaiety  had  not  died  out  when  Marie  de 
Medicis  arrived  as  Queen  of  France — an  arrival  which  so  delighted  the 
minister,  as  realising  his  long-cherished  wish  to  see  Henry  married,  and 
the  father  of  legitimate  princes  and  princesses,  that  when  the  king  and 
queen  and  court  came  to  (fine  with  him,  the  day  after  the  grand  entry 
into  Paris,  he  condescended  to  gamesome  ebullitions  of  mirth :  "  You 
treated  them,"  say  the  secretaries,  "  with  right  good  cheer,  especially  the 
young  Italian  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  who  went  on  at  such  a 
rate  of  frolic  that  the  king  saw  quite  well  you  had  been  playing  them 
some  trick."  This  trick  was  the  supplying  their  young  ladyships  with  white 
wine  instead  of  water — hence  their  exhilaration,  and  the  lung's  amuse- 
ment. M.  Sainte-Beuve  does  justice  to  Sully's  dormant  esprit  gaulois, 
which  now  and  then  woke  up,  and  showed  its  life  in  traits  like  this. 
Frowns  and  wrinkles  might  be  his  race's  every-day  wear ;  but  the  race 
cleared  up  at  times,  and  the  Gaul  emulated,  in  his  way,  the  olden  plat- 
tanterie  of  his  fathers. 

France  is  said,  by  analogy-hunters,  to  have  had,  by  anticipation,  an 
early  duplicate  copy  of  King  Henry  and  Councillor  Sully,  three  centuries 
before  the  sixteenth,  in  the  persons  of  Louis  IX.  (Saint  Louis)  and  Join- 
ville. In  his  agreeable  notice  of  the  latter  worthy,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
justly  observes,  m  allusion  to  this  not  too  plausible  parallel,  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  rather  Joinville  than  Louis  who  plays  the  part  of  Henry  IV.— 
that  is  to  say,  who  "does"  the  business  of  lively  and  piquant  repartee, 
while  Louis  rather  than  Joinville  enacts  that  serious  guide,  phUosopher 
and  friend,  Sully,  sage  and  Mentor  personified.  But  afterall,  these  com- 
parisons have  only  a  superficial  value :  "Henry  IV.,  beneath  all  his  m 
and  lightsome  airs,  was  still  more  prudent  and  politic  than  Sully-  and 
they  both  excelled  in  tins  respect  the  pious  ^Eneas  and  his  nuHhfal  Achate 
of  the  thirteenth  century."  If  the  figure  of  the  sainted  Look  iaas^reJl 
known  and  as  popular  in  Prance  as  that  of  the  """iintH  *k*nh  n  ■  **  *T^ 
Joinville  that  France  owes  this  familiarity.    Thank*}  "  ■>  «/° 

Saint  Louis  into  private  life,  and  see  him  closely  a/  JtT 

as  well  as  in  his  martial  adwaiures  by  flood,  a*  *?*> 
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critic  observes,  something  of  Amyot,  and  of  Plutarch  himsej£  in  the 
Sieur  Joinville,  "  amiable  seneschal  of  Champagne."  There  was  some* 
thing  of  Saint  Louis,  too ;  and  this  before  the  Champenois  had  come 
under  the  king's  more  immediate  personal  influence :  witness  the  story  of 
Joinville'8  calling  together  his  vassals  and  people  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  was  but  four-and-twenty  years  of 
age  (for  he  was  the  junior  of  Louis  by  a  whole  decade),  and  saying  to 
them,  in  solemn  conclave  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  seas,  uncertain  when  or  whether  I  may  return.  Now,  take  time  to 
consider :  if  in  any  matter  I  have  wronged  any  one  of  you,  I  will  scru- 
pulously make  it  good."  And  so  saying,  he  rose,  and  left  them  to  deli- 
berate without  the  constraint  of  his  presence — and  when  their  report  was 
ready,  accepted  its  terms  without  limitation  and  without  delay.  This 
was  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand,  in  a  better  than  the  vulgar  sense, 
— an  imitation  by  the  seneschal,  on  his  own  estates,  of  what  Saint  Louis 
did  throughout  all  the  bailliages  of  his  realm.  On  the  whole,  Joinville 
is  not  undeserving  of  the  definition  given  of  him,  as  the  most  gracieux 
and  smiling  of  the  prucT  hommes  of  that  day  ;  a  day  when  prtuThomme 
(a  favourite  word  with  Saint  Louis)  included  valour  and  wisdom,  and  all 
the  qualities  of  Christian  and  gentleman  ;  for  by  prtuThomme  Louis  IX. 
and  Joinville  understood  what  the  Greeks  expressed  by  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  and  what  the  seventeenth  century  implied  in  the  term  konnete 
homme—b  term  of  large  and  floating  meaning,  comprising  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  social  life.  One  is  attracted  to  Joinville  with  a  sense  of 
personal  liking,  if  only  for  his  frank,  genial  naivet£.  It  has  been  said  that 

Tout  sent  Phumeur  gasconne  en  un  auteur  gascon ; 

Joinville  is  from  Champagne,  and  his  Champenois  naivete*  is  as  widely 
recognised  and  relished  as  the  characteristic  humour  of  Gascon  author- 
ship. Young-hearted,  kindly,  ingenuous,  loyal, — retaining  in  extreme 
old  age  (for  he  survived  his  master  nearly  a  half-century)  the  freshness 
and  cheery  graces  of  early  life,  he  is  justly  endeared  to  France  as  one  of 
her  foremost  worthies,  of  his  time  and  after  his  kind.  They  voted  him  a 
statue  there,  only  the  other  day,*  to  be  erected  (by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion) in  the  principal  square  of  the  town  which  bears  his  name.  A 
little  late,  maybe;  but  not — out  of  place. 

An  older  writer  than  Joinville— the  oldest  indeed  of  French  historians 
— Geoffrey  Villehardouint — is  another  subject  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
critical  analysis.  Villehardouin's  narrative  is  stiff  and  heavy,  but  "  dig- 
nified and  reliable."  Personally,  he  is  an  admirable  representative  of  that 
conjunction  of  good  sense,  honour,  and  piety,  which  consists  in  a  religions 
fulfilment  of  every  kind  of  obligation,  once  contracted,  whether  divine  or 
human.  In  his  relation  to  the  crusaders  whom  he  accompanied,  he  was 
constantly  devoted  to  the  common  weal  and  union  of  the  army,  which  he 
accounted  the  first  of  duties;  endeavouring  to  attach  himself  to  the 
worthiest  and  best  of  the  too  numerous  parties  into  which,  despite  every 
effort  of  peace-makers,  that  mixed  multitude  was  broken  up ;  insomuch 

*  About  the  same  time,  the  town  of  Valenciennes  decreed  a  statue  to  its  native 
historian,  or  chronicler,  FroUaart. 
t  Born  between  1150  and  1160.    Died  about  1218. 


that,  says  Saiii^Beme,^  there- was  asghfr  of  amdhn»  ia  the  afunfcand 
result  of  this  singular  crusade,  it  is  in  and  around  V&Ubffldouia  that.  n\, 
must  be  mainly  looked  for.  Wo  axato  regjud  htm  aa  a  true  man  of  his 
time,  not  superior  tft it,  botes&raong  ita  complete  hodson;  brave,  loyal, 
believing  even  to  credulity,  but  without  narrowrmindftdnfM  ;.  qualified 
for  an  administrative  share  in  affairs  of  moment!  conciliatory,  prudent, 
and  fertile  in  expedients  ;  keeping  end  and  means  steadily  and  simultane- 
ously in  view ;  eloquent  to  good  purpose  ;  not  one  of  those  who  take  the 
lead,  yet  of  the  foremost  in  the  secondary  rank,,  and  able,  on  emergency, 
to  play  the  leader's  past  ad  interim ;  strong  in  the  olifoudal  attachment, 
grateful  and  somewhat  partial  in  its  nature,  to  his  princes  and  seigneurs, 
and  preserving  under  ma  steel  armour,  and  on  tha  heights,  of  his  castles 
in  Macedonia  or  Thraee,,  cordial  memories  o£  and.  unslackened  ties  to,  his 
own  endeared  Champagne.  "  There  are  tears  of  pity  beneath  his  vizor, 
but  he  noway  abuses  them ;  he  can  kneel,  and  that  on  both  knees,  but 
then  he  will  rise  on  the  instant  without  a  trace:  of  weakness/;  he  has  the 
equity  and  good  sense  required  by  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed  ; 
in  the  breach  to  the  very  last,  he  is  as  intrepid  with  his  sword  as  he  is  un- 
affected with  his  pen : — enough  to  establish  his  place  for  ever,  in  thai 
serve?  of  historians  who  are  also  men  of  action,  to  which  he  belongs,  as 
one'  of  the  most  honourable  and  finished  representatives  of  his  age.** 

Just  as-  past  celebrities  in  France  have  had  their  "public  days," 
whefeon,  once  in  the  week,  with  all  punctuality,  they  collected  together 
a  reunion  of  other  celebrities,  major  and  minor,  magnificent  and  me- 
diocre, of  die  first  magnitude  and  of  no  magnitude  at  all  ?  so  H.  Sainte- 
Benve  has  had  his  reception-day,  once  in  the  week,  whom  incomparably 
larger  throngs  than  ever  hied  to  the  salons  of  a  Da  Defiand  or  a, 
Geoffiro  would  make  their  way  to  his  conversaziones,  assured  of  a 
pleasant  reception,  and  of  colloquial  entertainment  on  the  part  of  the 
aocosnpiishecthost,  if  not  of  the  literary  Eon  whom  he  might  have,  pro- 
videdrbrthe  occasion..  The  Hon  yon  were  invited  to  meet  at  these 
Monday*'  receptions  was  not  always  worth  the  trouble,  or  worthy  the 
name  he  bore  i  you  were  tempted  to  vote  him  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  a 
sham, — no  lion  at  atf,  in  fact,  but  only  another  loud-voiced  quadruped: 
in  lion's  clothes,  whom  you  were  disposed  to  jeer  with  a  M  Thou  wear  a 
lion's  skin  ?  doff  it,  for  shame  P  and  having  heard  whose  roar  (by  courtesy, 
roar ;  but  in  reality,  bray)  you  were  not  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  Let  him 
roar  again,  let  him  roar  again,9  on  Monday  next;  But  von  seldom  came 
away  without  hoping  to  meet  and  hear  your  host  himself  the  week 
following: — let  him  causer  again  next  Lundi,  was  the  unanimous  wish 
at  breakimjup;  let  him  keep  up  his  cauteries,  even  &  propos  of  sham 
Hobs- and  dead  Eons*  dead  (and  dry)  as-  a  dried  herring,  or  as  a  door 
nail,  or  a?  Nebuchadnezzar.  As-  we  look  back  at  the  dwtinguished  per- 
sonages, male  and  female,  titled  and  plebeian,  whom  he  summoned  us  to 
meet  in  the  spirit  en  these  Monday  gatherings,  what  an  agreeable 
remembrance  is  retained  of  some  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  There  was;  Philippe  de 
Commines,  shrewd,  calculating^  ironical,  but  obsequious,  as  when  he 
suffered  the  manners  of  bold  Burgundy,  and  accommodates!  himself  to 

** "  Causeries  du  LundL" 
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the  behests  of  wily  Maitre  Pierre.    There  was  Rabelais,  in  his  own 

easy-chair,  with  look 

As  if  all  eager  for  a  merry  thought, 

The  pits  of  laughter  dimpling  in  his  cheeks.9 

There  was  Montaigne,  introduced  as  a  Lucian- Aristophanes,  and  sure  of 
listeners  so  long  (Mr.  Hallam  says  it)  as  the  brers  of  desultory  and 
cheerful  conversation  shall  be  more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  a 
lecture  or  a  sermon.  There  was  Amyot — known  throughout  France  by 
the  epithet  of  le  bon  Amyot)  just  as  we  speak  of  our  gentle  Willy  and 
our  judicious  Hooker — duly  charged,  the  good  old  episcopal  soul,  with 
his  pastorals  all  about  Dapnnis  and  Chloe,  and  his  version  of  Plutarch, 
abused  by  the  scholars,  applauded  by  the  public.  Another  Monday 
there  awaited  us  the  more  awful  presence  of  Richelieu,  that 

Cardinal-King— the  lord  of  life  and  death— 
Beneath  whose  light,  as  deeps  beneath  the  moon, 
The  solemn  tides  of  empire  ebb'd  and  flow'd.f 

Another,  and  there  came  a  second  Cardinal-King,  his  pupil  and  sue* 
cessor,  the  inheritor  of  his  office,  not  of  his  genius  and  his  will, — 
Mazarin;  followed  in  due  time  by  that  troubler  of  his  peace,  the  plump, 
pugnacious,  mischief-loving  little  Abbe*  Gondi  (De  Rets);  to  whom, 
again,  succeed  St  Evremond,  that  mellowed  Montaigne;  and  Oliver 
Patru,  in  his  double  aspect  of  solemn  pedantic  precision,  and  light- 
hearted  free-spirited  wit ;  and  the  profligate,  extravagant,  reckless,  vain, 
popular,  finely-gifted,  but  fortune-spoilt  and  fortune-deserted  minister, 
Nicholas  Fouquet;  and  Boileau,  who,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot, 
fluttered  the  approved  good  masters  and  mistresses  of  Parisian  belief 
lettres — until  Huet  was  half  beside  himself,  and  Mdlle.  Scud£ry  quivered 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  Pellisson  shook  in  his  shoes,  at  the  young  man's 
iconoclastic  assurance ;  and  Regnard,  whom  not  to  like  (according  to 
Voltaire)  is  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  Moliere,  and  whose  laugh  is 
thought  the  heartiest  and  most  natural  in  all  the  laughing-chorus  of 
French  comedy ;  and  Massillon,  the  most  copious  in  eloquence,  the  most 
Ciceronian,  of  all  the  great  orators  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatone ;  and 
Bourdaloue,  who,  for  thirty-four  years,  in  sight  of  city  and  court,  was 
constant  to  one  dung, — preaching ;  and  Fenelon — 

A  mind,  that,  in  a  calm  angelic  mood 
Of  happy  wisdom,  meditating  good, 
Beheld,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  required, 
Much  done,  and  much  designed,  and  more  desired; 

and  Marivaux,  who  resembled  Shakspeare  in  one  point,  if  no  more, — 
that  he  had  small  Latin  and  no  Greek  \\  and  Buffon,  versed  more  scien- 
tifically if  not  more  lovingly  than  the  Wanderer  of  the  "  Excursion"  with 

Birds  and  beasts, 

And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovenng  in  the  air, 
The  fowldomestic,  and  the  household  dog; 

*  Alexander  Smith. 

f  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton :  "TheDuchess  de  la  Valliere." 

i  "  H  n'apprit  nuUement  le  grec  et  rot  le  latin  assezlegerement." — Cummin  dm 
ZmhH;  t  ix. 
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ha  ?  and  the  Ahb6  Provost,  hesitating  between  the  cloister  and  society,  one 

foot  in  the  cell  and  t'other  in  the  street,  to  one  thing  constant  never; 
and  Duclos,  the  success  of  whose  romances,  fugitive  as  it  was,  is  expli- 
cable only  by  the  malicious  interest  excited  by  his  introduction  of  actual 
I  personages,  and  the  liberties  he  took  with  them, — who  rather  affected  a 

little  betise  to  set  off  his  "  genius,"  though  Le  Bran  saw  in  him  the  bete 
*V  minus  the  genie  >**  and — and — but  n  m  Xcyc» ;  why  causer  any  more 

^  about  the  Cauteries  du  Lundit    If  you  know  them  already,  you  prise 

3r  them  as  becomes  your  gentle  readership :  if  you  know  them  not,  then 

take  advice  and 

an 

hr.  "Visit  Sainte-Beuve  on  Mondays—assured  that  you'll  find 

H-.  Some  lion  or  lioness  quite  to  your  mind. 

A  procession  of  fair  ones  comes  on  from  afar : 

Joan  of  Arc ;  two  royal  Margarets— she  of  Navarre, 

And  Margaret  of  Valois,  by  courtesy  wife 

To  Harry  the  Fourth ;  ana  that  joy  of  his  life — 
,.  ^  Joy,  stain,  bliss  and  bane,  the  ekarmante  Qabrielle; 

' '  And  that  strong-minded  lady,  the  Great  'Demoiselle. 

r~'  Then  Sevigne*  drops  in,  with  a  packet  of  letters ; 

:  -  Even  Ninon  finds  room  to  get  mixed  with  her  betters ; 

r.:  La  Valliere,  penitent,  tender  and  true ; 

i  r  And  Madame  de  Maintenon— give  her  her  due — 

Full-blown  pink  of  discretion,  sage,  sober,  severe, 

In  head  ana  in  conscience  so  studiously  clear ; 

And  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans  P  mats  ovi, 
21  With  her  horror  of  chocolate,  coffee,  and  tea, 

'-'  And  her  zest — not  a  lifetime  in  France  could  root  out — 

Of  her  fatherland  sausages,  beer,  and  spur  krout — 
.;,  And  for  stately  Versailles  her  superlative  scorning 

c  As  she  thinks  of  the  days  when,  at  five  in  the  morning, 

~  While  palatine  kinsfolk  lay  snoring  in  bed, 

On  the  Heidelberg  hills  she  munched  cherries  and  bread. 

Madame  Caylus  is  there,  if  we  look  in  again; 
,  And  the  tiny  doll-form  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine ; 

Ghatelet,  who  effected  between  abstract  science 
And  concrete  V amour  an  unholy  alliance ; 
Du  Deffand,  patent  coiner  of  smart  repartee; 
I/Espinasse,  queen  of  hearts  at  a  table-talkee ; 
Jeanne  Poisson — mile  pardons!  I  mean  Pompadour; 
Madame  Geoffrin,  good  soul,  cittish,  plain,  slow  and  sure; 
Grafigny  the  doleful ;  the  duped  D'Epinay ; 
And  the  garrulous  Genlis ;  and  gay  Sophie  Gay, 
— But  enough  place  aux  dames  ;  for  some  male  guests  make  way. 

As  for  instance,  that  Gallic  milord  de  Lassay 
Who  in  France's  grand  necle  once  figured  away, 
The  disconsolate  widower  acted  at  home, 
Then  courted  Sophia  Dorothea  at  Rome— 

*  Duclos  once  said  of  some  contemporary  artist,  " It  est  bite  eomme  urn  g&ie" 
Whereupon,  Le  Bran  indited  the  following  epigram : 

uBel-esprit  fin,  mais  non  sans  tyrannic, 
Pour  se  venger  de  n'eire  que  cela, 
Duclos  disait:  Bite  comme  un  Genie. 
Duclos  n'eut  point  cette  bStiae-la." 
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A  censor  of  high  Kfe,  but  none  the  leas  rain 

Of  his  footing  with  Condi,  Bourbon,  and  Dp.  Maine. 

The* comes  Bossy;  ottBsfta^BcjiaJd,  sndmomBX 

Both  small-sized  and  capital*;  clusters  of  C's, 

Choisy*  Carrel,  Condorcet*  Andre*  Ch&ier, 

Ghaulieu,  Chateaubriand,  and  Paul  Courier ; 

With  D*s  by  the  dozen, — Desmoulins,  Diderot, 

And  Ducts,  and  Dam,  and  ce  bom  Joseph  Droz ; — 

Nov  a.  canonised  saint,  now  an  infidel  teacher, 

Now  poet,  now  painter,  now  popular  preacher, — 

Bourdaloue  car  exemple;  Bossuet  the  magnificent,  ♦ 

Massillon  silver-tongued,  Fenelon  the  beneficent ; 

And  the  canon  Mancroix,  all  whose  thoughts  sadly  rait  on 

Things  worldly — a  most  uncanonical  canon ! 

Duclos  too  appears,  with  right  willing  intent 

To  causer  to  us  all,  to  the  top  of  our  Dent 

("Duclos  s'est  depensl  en  causant") ;  and  Grimm, 

With  table  and  smalUalk  charged  full  to  the  brim; 

Saint  Martin,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon's  fcheosopheri 

And  Senac  de  Meilhan,.  thin  sain-deep  philosopher; 

Henri  Beyle  (or  De  Stendhal),  eccentric,  fantastic, 

Paradoxical,  wilful,  capricious,  sarcastic, 

Against  old  French  critical  canons  rebellious,  # 

And  treating  the  "  classics"  in  style  contumelious, 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  of  La  Harpe  turning  restive ; 

In  his  own  line  of  things  eminently  suggestive, — 

With  his  graceful  and  piquant  critiques  upon  art, 

His  love  for  Correggio  and  craze  for  Mozart ; — 

In  a  word,  folks  of  note  in  the  greatest  variety,— 

Lightsome  spirits  for  week-day  and  fete-day  society, 

And  graver  ones  suited  for  sober  men's  Sundays, 

— Butjamjat  of  rougji  rhymes  about  Sainte-Beuve's  Saint  Mondays. 
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Sissas." befope  the  iastdate 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  »  incurred 
^etanung  »  beyond   the   ^^S 

Please  return  promptly. 
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